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SCHEDULE. 



Name, Ac., of Witness. 


Subject-matter of Evidence. 


Pago in 
Analysis. 


Pago in Minutes 
of Evidence. 


Allies, Thomas W., Esq., m.a., 
Secretary to Catholic Poor School 
Committee of Great Britain. 


Constitution, objects, &c., of Committee — In- 
spectors — Conscience clause — Religious In- 
struction — Protestants in schools — Managers 
— Training of Teachers — Nuns — Support of 
Schools — Building grants — Aided schools — 
English and Irish systems. 


1325 


1126-1141 


Andrews, Rev. William, Vicar- 
Choral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
and Deputation Secretary of 
Church Missionary Society. 


Suggested improvements in National system — 
Kildare-place system — Model schools — Reli- 
gious indifferentism — Religious minorities — 
Scriptural teaching. 


1326 


625-632 


Atkins, Very Rev. William, d.d., 
Dean of Ferns. 


Value and efficiency of National System — 
Schools at Ramelton (Donegal) — Suggested 
change in system to meet certain views — Reli- 
gious and secular teaching — Rules of National 
Board. 


1327 


906-912 


Baldwin, Thomas, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Agricultural Schools 
under National Board. 


Agricultural and industrial schools — Inspection 
— Model farms — Teacliers> their payment, &e. 
— Boarders — Irish and Belgian farms — Culti- 
vation of flax. 


1328 


193-205 

547-564 


Berkeley, Rev. Lowry E., Pres- 
byterian Minister at Luigan, 
Armagh, and Convener of Com- 
mittee on Elementary Education 
in General Assembly, &c. 


National Board and System — Teachers — Pay- 
ment by results — Presbyterians and Denomina- 
tional system — Rule as to Religious instruction 
— Proselytism. 


1332 


473-488, 589 


Blacker, Stewart, Esq., Patron of 
Church Education Society Schools. 


Society’s schools — Reasons why Society cannot 
accept State aid at present- — Restrictions — 
Proselytism — Inspection. 


1333 


713-718 


Butler, Edward, Esq., Professor 
and Superintendent of Training 
Establishments and Central Model 
Schools, Marlborough-street. 


Course of Instruction and subjects taught — 
Training and religious instruction of teachers 
— Pupil teachers — Classification — Obj ections 
of Roman Catholics. 


1333 


254-271 


Byrne, V ery Rev. James, a. m., Dean 
of Cloufert, Manager of National 
Schools. 


Population and schools at (Cappagli) Tyrone — 
Advantage of National, and disadvantage of 
denominational, system — Religious Instruc- 
tion — Protection of minorities — Books — 
Opinions of laity. 


1336 


947-956 


Claiudoe, Jajies, Esq., Accountant 
to National Board. 


Accounts of National Board — Staff — Payment 
of teachers — Monitors, itc. — Business and 
management of office — Printing — Books. 


1337 


167-179 


Cory, Rev. Henry C., Missionary 
Secretary of Irish Church Mis- 
sions. 


Mission schools — Teachers — Inspection — Reli- 
gious teaching — Books — Fees — Training. 


1339 


488-494 


Craig, Thomas H., Esq., Clerk in 
Training Establislunent, Marl- 
borough-street. 


Mr. M'Creedy’s scheme for amalgamating offices 
at Marlborough-street — Work of office — Con- 
dition of office. 


1339 


1217-1219 


Cullen, His Eminence Cardinal, . 


Religious education — Mixed education — Im- 
portance of Denominational education — Mixed 
or National system as it exists in Ireland — Na- 
tional Board’s Books — Christian Brothers’ 
schools and their books — Convent schools. 


1339 


1177-1203 

1219-1266 


De Verb, Stephen, Esq., County 
Magistrate, Chairman of Guar- 
dians and Manager of National 
Schools. 


Success of National system — Model schools — 
Non- vested training schools — Sites — Books — 
Teachers’ salaries, residences, &c. — Mixed 
education — Inspection — Provision for religious 
minorities — Managers — Constitution, rules, 
&c., of National Board. 


1347 


871-891 


Dorrian, Right Rev. Dr., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Belfast. 


Abuses in National system — School sites — 
Teachers — Religious instruction — Books — 
Training and model schools — Mixed system — 
Grants — National Board — Convent and mon- 
astic schools — Payment by results. 


1349 


341-370 


Down and Connor, the Lord Bishop 
of. 


Denominational system — Training schools — 
Constitution of National Board — Payment by 
results — National system — Religious instruc- 
tion. 


1353 


852-860 
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Duffy, James, Esq., Publisher, 



Fitzgerald, Michael, Esq., Head 
Inspector under National Board. 



Forde, Very llev. Mons. Laurence, 
Parish Priest, and Vicar-General 
of Diocese of Dublin. 



Gallagher, Mr. Patrick, National 
School Teacher. 

Gaynor, Brother Patrick A., of 
the Presentation Order for the 
Education of Poor Boys. 

Gordon, John, Esq., District In- 
spector under National Board. 



Grace, Brother John Augustin, 
Head of Establishment of Chris- 
tian Brothers, Richmond-street 
Dublin. 

Hackett, Rev. John Winthrop, 
Incumbent of St. James’s, near 
Bray, Secretary of Incorporated 
Society. 

Hamilton, Rev. Hugh, Inspector 
under Church Education Society. 

Hunter, William Adams, Esq., 
one of the Chiefs of Inspection 
under National Board. 



edition of a work by Mr. Inspector Mahony. 



teauners anu mom 

tors —Payments —Managers— Attendance- 

United education. 

Dissatisfaction with the National system, and 
necessity for a denominational system— Parti- 
culars of certain schools named— 1 Teachers— 
Inspectors — Monks’ and nuns’ schools — State 
aid and interference— Duties of laity— Model 
schools — Clerical influence and oversight. 
Position and wants of National school teachers— 
insufficient pay and pensions — Fees — Mana- 
gers — Sale of books. 

Schools at Killamey — Relations with National 
Board— Objection to rule excluding religious 
orders— Payment by results— Convent and 
monastic schools. 

Management, administration, support, ‘&c., of 
schools in Canada — Teachers — Fees — Income 
Sunday schools — Mixed and denominational 
teaching. 

Order of Christian Brothers, their schools and 
teaching, their books— Fees— Support of 
schools — State aid — Disabilities. 

History, objects, and constitution of Society — 

Trusts — Funds — Inspection — Teachers 

Boarding and other schools — Administration 
of trusts. 

Society’s schools — Teachers — Subjects taught — 
Attendance — Books. 



Irwin, Rev. Alexander, Rector of 
Killeavy, &e., and Honorary Se- 
cretary of Diocesan Church Edu- 
cation Society of Armagh. 

Joyce, P. W. Esq., a.m., Head 
Master of Boys’ Central Model 
School, No. 1, Marlborough-street. 

Kavanagh, James William, Esq., 
Professor of the Roman Catholic I 
University, formerly Head In- 
spector under the National Board. 



wl r^'Tv' 4 ^ ev ‘ Roman 
Catholic Bishop of C'loyne. 



Inspection districts— Schools— Teachers— Ma 
nagers — Books — Mixture of denomination in 
schools— Subjects taught— Business of chief 
office — Payment by results — Inspectors — Mo- 
nitors. 

Church Education Society — Their schools 

Teachers — Inspectors — Patrons — Religious 
teaching — Books — National system — State 
aid — Proselytism. 

Pupil-teachers — Course of training— Religious 
instruction — Central model school — Payments 
by pupils. 

National system and schools— Establishment, 
principles, and history of model schools, and 
course of teaching, &c., in them— 1 Teachers— 
Religious instruction — Returns, accounts, and 
reports of National Board— “ Thirteen weeks” 
rule— Attendance— Books of Board— State of 
education in Ireland — Inspectors and National 

| Board — School returns — Vesting system 

| Changes in rules of Board — Presbyterians — 

Convent and monastic schools — Proselytism 

Provision for religious minorities — Inspection 
I — Parliamentary grant — Parliamentary re- 

| turns- — Mixed and denominational systems 

Repairs of vested schools— Action of Roman 
Catholic hierarchy — Composition, &c., of Na- 
tional Board — Denomination of teachers 

Parents’ certificates — Trust deeds — Interpre- 
tation of rules of Board. 

Suggested improvements in National system — 
Denominational schools— Teachers— Books— 
Denominational inspection — Control of clergy 
—Parental authority — Continental systems — 
Christian Brothers’ books — Local aid and con- 
trol— Mixed system— Religious instruction in 
National schools. 



Page ii 
Analysi 


Page in Jlinul 
of Evidence. 


1 1 1354 


1 1027, 102£ 


• 1354 


328-340 

511-513 


1356 


| 999-1027 


1350 


830-836 


1360 


761, 762 


1360 


818-830 


1361 


370-385 
591, 592 


1363 


1146-1155 


1364 


322-328 


1365 


143-167 


1371 


386-394 


1373 


272-282 



1373 

1375 

1379 

1380 
1383 
1383 

1385 

1386 
1386 



395-411 

424-457 

495-511 

513-538 

589-591 

836-851 

973-991 

996-999 

1028-1042 
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Keenan, Patrick Joseph, Esq., 
one of the Chiefs of Inspection 
under National Board. 



Kelly, James, Esq., one of the Se- 
cretaries of the National Board. 



Kyle, William Cotter, Esq., ll.d., 
Secretary to “Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland,” Clare- 
street, Dublin. 

Leeper, Rev. Alexander, d.d., 
Assistant Secretary and Chaplain 
of Church Education Society, and 
General Superintendent of Train- 
ing and Model Schools. 

Lonopield, Right Hon Mounti- 
fort, Member of the National 
Board. 



Macdonnell, Right Hon. Alex- 
ander, Resident Commissioner 
of National Board. 

M ‘Donnell, Brother P. D., Direc- 
tor, &c., of Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute at Cabra. 

Macdonougii, Mr. Daniel, National 
School Teacher. 



MTvon, Rev. 
straw, Tyre 



Dr., Rector of Ard- 



M'Menamin, Rev. John, Parish 
Priest of Stranorlar, Donegal, 
Manager of National Schools. 



M'Millen, Rev. Gibson, Wesleyan 
Minister, Manager of National 
and other Schools. 



Appointment, duties, qualifications, and distri- 
bution of Inspectors — Teachers — Vested, non- 
vested, and model schools — Religious instruc- 
tion — Constitution of National Board — Man- 
agers — Payment by results. 

Duties of Secretaries — Financial department of 

Board— Schools— Sites— Proselytism— Books 

— Teachers, their accounts, salaries, &c. 

Property, funds, powers, &c., of Glare-street 
Commissioners — Necessity for further powers 
— Schools — Teachers — Attendance — Income 
and expenditure of schools. 

Funds of society — Training of teachers — Objects 
of society — Their schools — Teachers — Books — 
Scripture teaching — Catholics in schools — 
Fees — Comparison with National schools, 

Constitution, principles, duties, &c., of National 
Board and officers— Objections to denomina- 
tional system — Paid Commissioners — Secular 
education — Books — Agricultural teachers 
Position taken up by Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. 

Constitution, officers, proceedings, and manage- 
ment of National Board — Schools — Teachers 
Mixed and denominational education. 

Deaf and Dumb in Ireland — Institutions under 
Christian Brothers for their treatment — In- 
struction — Finances — Necessity for State aid 
Teachers — Christian Brothers in England. 

Insufficient pay of National School teachers— 
Mode of payment — Dismissal — Pensions — Re- 
sidences— Fees — Payment by results— Inspec- 
tion — Local aid — Managers— Religious in- 
struction — Rules of Board. 

Defects of National system — Proposed scheme 
for remedying them — Night schools— Denomi- 
national schools— State aid— Religious instruc- 
tion— Books — Classics. 

Schools and population of Stranorlar, Donegal— 
Dislike of National system — Differences with 
Presbyterians — Books — Religious teaching — 
Convent schools and nuns. 

Wesleyan schools under National Board — Secu- 
lar schools— Teachers— Mixed attendance— 
Denominational schools — Mixed system Wes- 
leyan training college— Constitution of Na- 
tional Board — Rules of Board. 



1405 



1400 



Maiiony, Cornelius, Esq., District 
Inspector of National Schools. 



Matthews, Mr. Charles, National 
School Teacher. 



Newell, William Homan, Esq., 
ll.d., one of the Secretaries of the 
National Board. 



Education given in National schools— Classifi- 
cation, payment, &c., of teachers — Progress of 
children— Nuns and Christian Brothers— . 
Attendance at National schools — Proselytism I 
Payment by results — Inspection — Books. 

Insufficient pay, appointment, qualifications, 
and dismissal of National school teachers — 
Abandonment of profession — Power of man- 
agers— School fees— Religious instruction— 

Estimates — Position and duties of Secretaries 
Business of office and of Board— Inspectors— 

Schools— Board meetings— Contracts— Books 

— Teachers — Pupil-teachers — Payment by re- 
sults— Model schools— Denominational schools 
—Managers— Religious instruction— Corres- 
pondence. 



1-30 

458-472 

1046-1077 



741-758 

763,1142 



106-138 

1098-112G 

1212-1217 
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O’Callaghan, Mr. Patrick, Na- 
tional School Teacher. 



() 'Carroll, Frederick, Esq., Dis- 
trict Inspector under National 
Board. 

O’Hara, Thomas, Esq., District In- 
spector under National Board. 



Oranmore, Right Hon. Lord, Pa- 
tron of National Schools. 



O’Reilly, Myles, Esq., m.i>., Patron 
of National Schools. 



Ossory, the Lord Bishop of, 



O’Sullivan, Daniel, Esq., Assist- 
ant Professor at Marlborough 
street. 



Owen, James H., Esq., Architect 
to Board of Works. 



Pettigrew, Rev. Francis, Presby- 
terian Minister at Faughanvale, 
Londonderry, Manager of Na- 
tional Schools. 



Pilkington, Henry Mulock, Esq., 
Q.c., Honorary Secretary of Sun- 
day School Society for Ireland. 

Porter, Rev. James, Presbyterian 
Minister (General Assembly), 
Kilkenny. 

Porter, Rev. John Scott, Theolo- 
gical Professor, Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church. 



Richardson, John G., Esq., Mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, 
Patron of National Schools. 

Rintoul, John, Esq., m.a., Profes- 
sor in Training Department, 
Mariborough-street. 

Kobiksos Humor, Esq., Inspector 
oi Poor Law Unions. 



Insufficient pay and pensions of National school 
teachers — Monitors — Managers — Classifica- 
tion, etc., of teachers — Inspection — Repairs — 
Attainments of pupils — Religious instruction 
— Teachers’ residences — Books. 

Convent, monastic, and other schools — Attend- 
ance — Teachers — Inspectors — Managers — 
Payment by results — Progress of education. 
Schools in Clonmel district — Attendance — 
Trained and untrained teachers — Monitors 
and pupil-teachers— Ballina district — Denomi- 
national and mixed systems. 

Success of National system — Religious instruc- 
tion— Denominational schools — Proselytism — 
National Board. 

Changes necessary in National system — Attend- 
ance — Conscience clause — Training schools — 
Mixed schools — Denominational system — Re- 
ligious minorities — Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics and National system — Support of schools 
— Teachers — Compulsory education — Model 
schools — Prussian system — Books — Constitu- 
tion of National Board — Payment by results 
— Proselytism. 

Origin and principles of Church Education 
Society — Incompatibility of National system 
— Duties of clergy — Religious teaching — Pro- 
selytizing — Denominational system — Scheme 
for blending different educational societies. 
Course of teaching in centi - al institution — Ad- 
mission and training of teachers — Boarding 
houses — Professors — Non-attendance of Ca- 
tholics. 

Duties and practice of Board of Works in 
relation to National schools — Model schools — 
Staff — Contractors — Communications with 
National Board. 

National schools — Advantages of mixed system 
— School fees — Constitution of National 
Board — Payment by results — Religious in- 
struction— Provision for minorities— Presby- 
terian teaching — Books — Mixed attendance — 
Changes in rules or practice of National 
Board. 

Origin and objects of Sunday School Society — 
Income, teaching, attendance, and other par- 
ticulars — Books — Sites. 

Objections to certain books of National Board, 
correspondence, &c. thereupon, and result — 
Observations by visitors to National schools — 
Schools in Kilkenny. 

Schools of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians — Pay- 
ment, &c., of teachers — Inspection — National 
system — Denominationalism — Constitution, 
&c., of National Board — Religious instruc- 
tion — Advantages of non-sectarian system. 1 

Particulars of National schools at Bcssbrook — 
Mixed system faithfully carried out — Good 
results — No cases of proselytism — Society of 
Friends’ private schools. 

Instruction at central training institution — 
Teachers — Pupil-teachers — Monitors. 



Workhouse schools — Attendance — Inspection — | 1458 
Separation of creeds — School farms — Appoint- 
ment, qualification, payment, dismissal, &c., 
of teachers. 



8 F 2 
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Name, &c., of Witness. 


Subject-matter of Evidence. 


Page in 
Analysis. 


Page in Minutes 
of Evidence. 


Ross, David, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Graduate of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, late Secretary to Queen’s 
Colleges Commission, &c. 


National system — The religious difficulty— Non- 
vested schools — Church Education Society — 
Constitution and original design of National 
Board — Teachers — Training schools — Deno- 
minational and united systems. 


1459 


764-776 


Rudkin, William Henry, Esq., . 
Sole Inspector of the Erasmus 
Smith’s Schools. 


Inspection — Books — Training — Religious teach- 
ing — Mixed attendance — Payment, pensions, 
dismissal, &c., of teachers. 


1461 


572-577 

593-596 


Siieehy, Edward, Esq., First-class 
District Inspector under National 
Board. 


Instruction at central training institution — Clas- 
sification of teachers — Inspectors and inspec- 
tion — Trained and untrained teachers — Ex- 
aminations. 


1462 


1164-1176 


Sheridan, John Edward, Esq., 
Head Inspector under National 
Board. 


Inspection — Payment by results — Payment, <fec., 
of teachers — Convent and monastic schools — 
Attendance — Managers — Repair of schools — 
Monitors, probationers, &c. • — Vested, non- 
vested, and mixed schools — Religious instruc- 
tion — Mixed attendance — Workhouse schools, 
— Subjects taught. 


1463 


205-253 
587, 588 


Stack, William, Esq., Chief Clerk 
of Board of Works. 


Building and repair of National schools — 
Duties, &c., of clerks of works — Alleged ne- 
glect — Money voted by Parliament — Returns. 


1469 


596-603 

611-613 


Tiiorp, Eustace, Esq., Registrar 
of the Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 


Society’s schools — Teaching — Constitution 
meetings, &c., of Board of Management — Pro- 
perty, finances, &c. — Inspection — Teachers. 


14T0 


538-547 


Tobias, Rev. James, Secretary of 
Wesleyan Conference, and Chap- 
lain of Dublin Garrison. 


Disapproval of National system and of tendency 
to denominationalism — Wesleyans and Na- 
tional Board — Desirability of secular system 
— Constitution of National Board — Wesleyan 
schools and teachers. 


1471 


991-996 


Toole, Very Rev. Laurence, Canon, 
Manager of Schools at Manchester 
under Committee of Privy Coun- 


Schools of St. Wilfrid and St. Alphonsus, Man- 
chester — Relations with Privy Coimcil — Re- 
vised Code — Religious teaching — Duty of State 
— Conscience clause — Teachers — Books — P ay- 
ment by results — Training and attainments of 
children — Committee of Council — Managers. 


1472 


927-944 
946, 947 
956-960 


Townsend, BrotherPAUL, Superior of 
a House of Presentation Brothers 
for the Education of Poor Boys. 


Presentation Order — Schools in Cork — Refusal 
of aid by National Board — Fees — Attendance 
— Payment by results. 


1474 


758—760 


Warburto.v, Very Rev. William, 
d.d., Dean of Elpliin. 


Efficiency of National system — Scheme for 
compulsory education, and rate in aid — 
Schools in Elphin — Salaries, denomination, 
&c., of teachers— Mixed schools. 


1474 


912-919 


Warren, Right Hon. Robert R., 
Attorney-General for Ireland, 
and Vice-President of Church 
Education Society. 


Objections to National system — Suggested 
scheme for National education — Church Edu- 
cation Society — Model schools — -Teachers — 
Constitution of National Board — Religious 
instruction — Rate in aid — Denominational 
training schools— Religious minorities — State 


1475 


653-663 


Whittle, J. Lowry, Esq., Banister. 


control. 

Favourable opinion of National system held by 
educated Roman Catholic laity— Opposition of 
bishops and clergy — Duty of Imperial Parlia- 
ment — Advantage of mixed, and disadvantage of 
denominational system — Necessity for resisting 
priesthood — Religious teaching — Inspection. 


1176 


1077-1085 


W ILK 1 NEON, W I LLI AM TlIOMAS, Esq. , 
Training Master and occasional 
Inspector under Church Educa- 


Trainingscliools — Inspection — Teachers — Books 
— Students — Scripture teaching — Schools — 
A ttendance. 


1477 


294-310 


tiou Society. 








Williamson, Richard, Esq., Sur- 
veyor and Architect to Irish So- 
ciety, and County Surveyor of 


Objects, constitution, management, property, 
revenue, &c., of Irish Society — Character, 
number, &c., of schools — Education given. 


1478 


919-927 
945, 940 


Loudonderrv. 








Wilson, James, Esq., Barrister, 
Graduate of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, formerly an Inspector under 
National Board. 


Advantages of National system — Convent 
schools — United education — Vested schools — 
Necessity for improving position of teachers — 
Constitution of National Board — Local aid — 
Management. 


1479 


694-712 
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ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE. 



N.B . — In this Analysis the Figures [253 13-2 5321, &c.j refer to the Questions in the Evidence. 



Allies, Thomas W., Esq., m.a. 



Has been fifteen and a half years secretary to Catho- 
lic Poor School Committee in England. Committee 
consists of forty-five members, being three representa- 
tives, one clergyman, and two laymen, from fifteen of the 
sixteen English dioceses; meets once a year in London, 
but a sub-committee manages any business in the inte- 
rim; members are nominated absolutely by bishops; 
many resign, but does not remember any being removed 
by authority. As Committee represents bishops, these 
are not members, 25313-25321. — Roman Catholic 
schools were brought into union with Privy Council 
through committee ; arrangements stand as. at first 
made, and no difficulties have arisen. Reads minute 
defining conditions, 25322-25325. — Correspondence 
from 1848 to 1852 as to giving clergy whole charge of 
religious and moral training ; model trust deed prepared 
and ultimately approved, allowing it to them absolutely 
and free from appeal, except on a minor point, 25326. — 
School committees. Neither Privy Council nor Poor 
School Committee make grants to buildings belonging 
to convents or monasteries. Sixty-four schools have 
received building grants up to end of 1867 ; are vested 
in individual trustees, lay and clerical. Three Inspec- 
tors for secular education only, 25327-25339. 

Male training school is at Hammersmith ; has had 
building grants from Privy Council ; originally intended 
for Students of religious teaching order. Forty-two 
teachers ; main part of them are secular; course, two 
years. Annual statement; income. Superior is an 
Oratorian priest ; other teachers laymen. Wished it 
to have been wholly a school managed by religious 
teachers, but have not succeeded in this. Deficiency 
of teachers ; none are Protestants. Some Irish, but 
National Board’s classification not taken ; must pass 
same as others, 25340—25363. — Female training school 
is at Liverpool ; about seventy in training ; course, 
two years. Managed by Sisters of N6tre Dame in 
buildings of their own; has had no building grant. 
Relations with Poor School Committee. Privy Council 
bear upwards of 70 per cent, of whole expense. Reads 
balance-sheet for 1867. Students’ entrance fee, 25364— 
25378- 

Committee have had no differences with Privy Coun- 
cil, 25379, 25380. — But few Protestants in their 
schools ; there would be no difficulty in making rules 
for children to receive secular instruction only. Prin- 
ciple from the first has been that children whose parents 
conscientiously object to the religious instruction 

may partake of secular only, 25381-25384 Cannot 

say whether it was from Church of England deeds 
having no conscience clause that Catholics claimed to 
have none ; they do not object to principle. Talacre 
school, 25385-25392, 25397. — Catholic landlord wish- 
ing to build a school could not now be compelled to ac- 
cept conscience clause, 25393. — Committee would not 
1 ike to adopt rule that parent must give written authority 
for child to attend advei-se religious instruction. It 
would interfere with ordinary teaching of school ; of 
history, for instance, but no difficulty in exempting 
from special religious instruction. If history excluded, 
school is no school at all. Without active proselytize 
ing, a child attending school will imbibe its doctrines, 
&c., whether Catholic or Protestant. Believes certain 
times are set apart for religious instruction in Com- 
mittee’s schools, 25398-25408. 

Degree of control of Committee over schools ; cor- 
respondence between managers and Privy Council 
through them. Members of Committee represent and 



communicate with bishops, but act independently : 
though appointed by bishops, lay element is double 
that of clerical, 25049-25419. — Knows that some 
Roman Catholics object to a conscience clause ; bishops 
in 1837 considered it just, and what was then just is just 
still ; is not aware that they have changed their views, 
though if evil have resulted it would justify change. 
If “ conscience clause ” is to mean abandoning hourly 
and other short devotional observances, it would not 
be submitted to. As to plan of having religious ex- 
ercises at commencement, and Protestants to come in 
after, 25420-25427. 

Quotation from statement of “ Catholic Institute ” 
to show character of history taught. Managers choose 
their own text-books; cannot say what they are. 
Committee know they are right books ; may use those 
of Christian Brothers if they please, 25428-25439. 

Examination of candidates for nonnal schools ; an- 
swers to questions in history. Inspectors are the same 
three gentlemen who inspect ordinary schools, 25440- 
25447. — Reasons why members of Poor School Com- 
mittee are appointed solely by bishops and not by 
people; resignations from sickness, &c. They represent 
dioceses, and have full power to act as they think 
best, 25448-25459. — Catholic training schools are al- 
lowed teachers in holy orders, but Privy Council give 
no salary ; practice in other denominations. Church 
of England can request removal of Inspectors, other 
denominations have only veto on appointment, 25460- 
25473- 

Thinks there was no opposition to bishops forming 
regulations for religious training in schools, 25474- 
25477. — Christian Brothers in training schools would 
simply act as teachers, subject to authority of bishops. 
Only two associations of Brothers in England in con- 
nexion with Privy Council, the Xaverian and the 
Marists, about twelve of each. French and Irish 
Brothers in England, 25478-25491. 

Cannot say whether proselytism goes on in Com- 
mittee’s schools ; supposes Protestants could withdraw 
from direct dogmatic teaching, but not, of course, from 
the general influence ; this must be so in denominational 
schools. Conscience clause would be same protection 
as in others. Undenominational involves anti-religious 
teaching, and is as dogmatic, in a certain sense, as 
denominational; unsectarian teaching is not merely 
negative, but is anti-Catholic in the highest degree, 
25492-25507. — Object of a conscience clause should 
be to do as much justice to religious convictions as 
compatible with religious character of school. Under 
one a Protestant might receive secular instruction in a 
Catholic school without change of faith, and vice versd, 
but Catholics in un-Catholic schools undesirable, 
25508-25515. — There is the closest analogy as to 
education between England and Ireland ; local support 
is much greater in the former than the latter, but 
adoption of English does not involve that parties 
demanding it should raise a much larger amount than 
now, 25516-25531. — If State granted whole amount, 
they would not be authorized to interfere with rights 
of conscience, 25570. 

Irish lesson books ; Irish teachers in England. 
Training school at Liverpool is conducted by an exclu- 
sively teaching Order, 25532-25537. — Many Catholics 
in English Protestant schools. Believes children are 
not compelled to receive religious instruction against 
their will in Committee’s schools. Catholic teacher 
giving Catholic instruction to non-Catliolic child by 
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desire of parent; would consider Catholic teacher 
giving Protestant instruction next to apostasy, 25538- 
25546. 

Examination of nuns same as that of other teachers ; 
course of examination : is held at some training school ; 
if at a Protestant establishment would be by a Pro- 
testant Inspector, but this is unimportant, as the papers 
go to London. Believes nuns accept examination as a 
penance, they do not like it ; are examined in same 
room as others, 25547-25553. — Reads passages from 
his last report saying that nuns need not be deterred 
from examination, setting forth the good produced by 
training system, and stating that “ no age or country 
has witnessed a system of more perfect liberty,” 

2 5554 -2 55SS- . „ , . 

Although inspection is confined to secular subjects, 
only Catholic Inspectors would be accepted, as that 
ri"ht is allowed to other bodies, and because secular 
and religious instruction cannot be separated ; account 
of negotiations on the subject, and illustration of the 
latter point, 25556-25562. — If Inspector incurred dis- 
pleasure of Committee, no doubt Privy Council would 
attend to their representations. They refused to grant 
right which Church of England possesses, of demanding 
removal ; for the good reason that the latter permits 
Government Inspectors to examine in religion ; non- 
conformists have right to Inspectors of their own 
denomination, 25563—25569. 

Relations with school managers ; most schools have 
an annual collection for Committee’s fund ; managers 
are clergy and chief laity ; how appointed. Commu- 
nications with local committees are satisfactory ; 
bishops do not object to latter, 25571-25577. Relations 
with Privy Council satisfactory except in one respect, 
viz., the condition that grants for building, &c., shall 
not exceed amount contributed by immediate locality. 
This rule frequently presses with extreme severity upon 
Catholics, as schools are often most wanted where 
hardly any of the Catholic population are above the 
class of labourers. Difficulty might be met by getting 
subscriptions from a distance in the name of priest or 
other residents, 25578-25582. — Reads extract from 
Committee’s last report,- showing miserably small pro- 
portion of Privy Council building grants to Catholic 
schools ; causes : poverty, style of building required 
to be erected, and suspicion (unfounded in witness’s 
opinion) that such conti-ol is to be secured by trust 
deed that school may be lost altogether, whereas the 
condition really is only to secure dedication to purpose 
for which built. These and other causes have operated 
largely in preventing applications for aid. Amount 
now given to small schools is not worth the trouble 
of applying for, 25583-25586. 

Grants for teachers’ residences ; advantage of these, 
25587-25589. — Privy Council grants towards Catholic 
schools in Great Britain now amount to over £30,000 
a year ; particulars. Distributed by managers, who 
must submit accounts for audit, 25590-25597. — 
(545 aided Catholic schools in Great Britain, and 



large number unaided ; besides reasons above for 
latter circumstance, are : necessity for certificated 
teacher, and dread of inspection ; restriction as to 
certificated teacher is quite essential. Privy Council 
treats religious teachers with perfect fairness, 25598- 
25603. — Thinks there cannot be a good school without 
denominational inspection. Great dislike to unde- 
nominational inspection of reformatories and industrial 
schools, and to their being under Home Office. Ca- 
tholics do not like having a Protestant Inspector, but 
there are not enough to employ a Catholic; cannot 
say any evil has resulted, 25604—256x4. — Reason for 
denominational inspection in England. Catholics 
would wholly object to lay undenominational secular 
inspection, one important reason being that historical 
views are inseparably connected with religion, 25615— 
25617. 

Roman Catholics would consider a general national 
system of education for England with undenomina- 
tional inspection as the greatest possible grievance ; it 
would practically favour Protestants, 25618-25620. — 
Desirability of some Catholic officer of Privy Council 
above rank of Inspector ; Catholic Inspectors for Pro- 
testant schools, 25622—25624. — Committee hopes for 
establishment of separate schools for Catholic paupers ; 
at present Catholics are preyed upon by all denomi- 
nations of Protestants. Irish National system would 
never have been endured by Englishmen, 25625— 
25629. — A few Protestants in Committee’s schools, 
25630, 25631. — English laity admit right of clergy to 
control religious and moral education, but expect 
management of secular and financial departments ; 
clergy and laity are quite at one upon this matter ; 
difficulty if otherwise in finding lay managers. Have 
had no difficulty between them respecting books, 
25632-25640. — Reasons for believing that they are at 
one about education, 25661—25663. — Strong objections 
to Protestant inspection, even in secular knowledge ; 
it might satisfy State, but would have bad effect in 
schools if certain debatable subjects were passed over, 
it would be imperfect, and still would be objected to. 
Plan, occasionally pursued in England, of Inspector 
requesting teacher to examine on controversial matters 
in his presence, would be equally unsatisfactory. Does 
not doubt that a Protestant Inspector would act fairly, 
25641-25651. 

English Catholics never considered it an insult that 
nuns must pass an examination ; some have been ex- 
amined at dissenting training schools; never knew 
them demand to be examined in their own house ; no 
objection but expense to this plan, 25652-25660. — 
Great difficulties in obtaining sites for schools in 
England, especially in large towns, where they are 
most wanted, 25664-25670. — Selection of trustees. 
Application to Privy Council must have three 
signatures, but one manager is accepted. Appointment 
and dismissal of teachers, 25664-25681. Teachers’ 
salaries ; some are miserably low. Many pay for their 
own residences, 25682-25684. 



Kcv. W. 
Andrews. 



Andrews, Rev. W. 



Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kil- 
kenny, and Deputation Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Desirous of suggesting improve- 
ments in the present National system of education 
in Ireland. There should be a more thorough re- 
cognition of simply aiding schools ; the assistance 
given should recognise that the parents are respon- 
sible for education, and not the State nor the Church ; 
the Bible should form a staple text-book in every 
school, but without any interference with particular 
doctrinal views, 14739-14741, 14751. — This would 
not exclude Roman Catholic schools, as Archbishop 
Murray, in a speech delivered to the teachers at 
the model school in Dublin, in 1840, stated that the 
Pope had sanctioned the circulation of an edition of 
the New Testament, 14752-14758. 

An uniform rate (of about a penny in the pound) for 
the whole of Ireland should be levied for educational 



purposes on the members of the religious community to 
which the school belongs, the funds being managed by 
an elected board, consisting of two-thirds laymen and 
one-third clergy, who would be responsible to a central 
board in Dublin, 14741-14744, 14762-14764, 14820- 
14825, 14850-14852, 14853. — The system of aiding 
schools only in proportion to the attendance is a great 
defect; those schools where the attendance is small are 
the' very places where State interference is needed ; 
the State should give a capitation grant, to be supple- 
mented by a local contribution and the payment of 
school fees, then, if these be not sufficient, the rating 
system should be applied, 14744-14750, 14801-14808. 

The Kildare-place system required that the teachers 
should be appointed by the society, which would be 
objectionable to Roman Catholics, and they gave no 
guarantee that doctrine should not be taught. The 
Church Education Society requires that the school les- 
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sons should be based upon Scripture, 14759, 14761. — 
Inspectors tinder the proposed plan would examine 
simply on the text of Scripture, 14765, 14766. — There 
might be the danger of the Inspectors manifesting 
their own theological views, but there would be no 
difficulty in conducting the examination if a model of 
questions were supplied by the Central Board, 14817- 
14819. — The plan of rating is the same in principle as 
the poor law, 14767, 14768. 

The plan on which the model schools are conducted 
has produced indifferentism in religion to an immense 
extent; Fenianism would never have had such a 
footing in the country but for the influence of the pre- 
sent system of education, 14769—14774, 14776. — 
Teaching of the Sabbath schools is not sufficient to 
counteract this influence, 14775. — Steps taken by Pro- 
testant- clergy with regard to this state of things, 
14777, r 47 7S. — The tendency to indifierentism exists 
in many countries at the present time, 14779-14781. 
— There is provision made in the model schools for 
imparting religious instruction, and the clergy of all 
denominations have access to the schools ; but this is 
more than counteracted by the children being together 
for several hours during which religion must be entirely 
ignored, 14782-14787, 14790-14800, 14837-14841. — 
Books of the National Board contain moral truth, 
but are not largely permeated with religious truth, 
14788-14789. — The Kildare-place Society allowed the 
Douay version to be read ; the Church Education 
Society allows only the authorized version ; this is 
the only material difference between the two systems, 
14809-14813 

The fact of so many Roman Catholic children benefit- 
ing by the Kildare-place system maybe accounted for by 
the Roman Catholic authorities allowing the teaching 
of the Scriptures, an.d by the small number of schools 
connected with that Church at the time, 148 14-14816. 
— Money given by the State in aid should not depend 



upon results ; prizes should be given to the masters for Rev. W 
keeping the schools efficient, 14826, 14827. — The ob- Andrew 
jections to the use of the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic versions of the Bible might cause the system to 

become denominational, 14828. Where children of 

the minority refused to go to the school of the majo- 
rity they would have a school of their own, 14829- 
14831. — In the south and west the attendance is as low 
«as 18 or 20, 14832, 14833. — Roman Catholics do not 
attend the Church Education schools under witness ; 
average attendance in these schools, 14834, 14836. — 

If the State, as a matter of principle, deem it right to 
requii-e some version of the Scriptures to be read, it 
ought to require it ; this may be objectionable to many ; 
the onus of rejecting the system would not lie with 
the State, but with those who will not recognise the 
principle, 14842-14849. 

The present system arose from the community 
ncglecting its duty with regard to educating the 
people, 14854, 14855. — The reading of the New Tes- 
tament only might be accepted as a compromise, and 
as the teachers of the different schools would have 
power to teach their own views, they would introduce 

teaching of the Old Testament, 14856-14863. A 

system of boarding schools for the poor should be 
established, 14S63, 14864. 

Witness hands in a memorandum setting forth his 
proposed system, as shown in his evidence, including 
supplemental suggestions — 1, that the Marlborougli- 
street and Kildare-place schools be made into training 
schools under the Central Board, supported by the 
State ; 2, that the present buildings of non-vested 
schools be left, under certain conditions, in the hands 
of their patrons, &c. ; 3, that the State assist in build- 
ing, &c., other school-houses; 4, that the present model 
schools should be made middle class schools, and en- 
larged so as to be boarding and day schools, 14851. 



Atkins, The Very Rev. William, d.d., Dean of Ferns. 



The Vcr. 



Is a supporter of National system. Was formerly 
patron of two schools at Ramelton (Donegal). At 
present has a large parish with two National schools in 
it, but is not a patron ; one is a convent school with 
202 children, the other a National school with forty 
or fifty Roman Catholics and two Protestants, 20697- 
20701. Church population is 1,152, with a separate 
district curacy of 300. Schools are — one supported 
by Board of Erasmus Smith, an infant school, sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription, and a Church 
Education school chiefly supported by Lord Courtown. 

Average attendanceintheErasmusSmith’sschool thirty- 

two boys and twenty-five girls ; and in infants’ twenty- 
five. Erasmus Smith’s inferior to National schools ; not 
sufficient inspection ; assists in management and fre- 
quently visits the one in his parish, 20702-20709. — 
En all schools, but especially Erasmus Smith’s, reading 
is not sufficiently attended to ; geography also wants 
different treatment, 20702-2071 1. Particulars of 
schools in Ramelton ; National system most efficiently 
worked ; denominations friendly and in constant 
association on equal terms, in Corey, with an Erasmus 
Smith’s and a convent school, would not mingle. Maps 
of Ireland in National schools are not sufficiently 
accompanied with others to show relative size of 
countries, 20712-20720. — British Isles and Europe 
arc to be had, but are dear. Children are extremely 
well acquainted ivith geography of Ireland, but should 
always have map of British Isles beside it to show 
proportion ; no advantage to have an exaggerated idea 
of the country, 20731-20742. Schools in neighbour- 
hood ; some Roman Catholics always attends Church 
Education school ; no unpleasantness in consequence ; 
no other school within three miles. No wish in these 
parts for denominational system ; National system 
successful and serviceable. No need for denomina- 
tional inspection, 20721—20730. 

Laments that National system is unacceptable to 
clergy of Establishment and of Roman Catholic 



Church; scheme by which it might be modified; if Atkins, 1 
a total change made, let State concern itself only 
with secular education, patrons managing as they 
think fit, attainments ascertained by inspection. If 
system continue, give more fixity, abolish Commis- 
sioners, and appoint a small executive, 20742-20750. 
Allowing patrons, whole control of religious instruc- 
tion might at first give a tendency to denomina- 
tionalism, but if left free to work, there would 
be a disposition to consult feelings of all, and a 
satisfactory state of things would result ; instances in 
illustration. There would be a gradual working back 
to present system of mixed education. Parents will 
generally send their children where they are best 
taught, 20751-20754. Suggests in addition to fixity 
and paid Commissioners, that Poor Law Guardians be 
allowed to establish schools where there are none, and 
to be the patrons, workhouse chaplains to give the 
religious instruction. Is chaplain of G orey workhouse, 
and is never interfered with by Catholic or Presby- 
terian chaplain. Further suggests that very small 
schools, of which there are necessarily many, might be 
grouped under one competent master, 20755. With 
foregoing modifications, would advocate continuance 
of National system, State attending to secular educa- 
tion only, 20756. Believes Roman Catholics desire 
the latter, and that Church Education Society would 
fall in with it. Knows that few Church clergy approve 
of National system, 20757-20761. Though it might 
appear that National system has been dragging towards 
denominationalism from beginning, it is not so ; statis- 
tics in proof, 20762. Even whore there are two Na- 
tional schools near, one Catholic and one Protestant, 
there is some admixture, parties having confidence in 
each other. Believes number of clergy and laity of 
establishment in favour of National system is increas- 
ing, 20763-20767. Roman Catholic children are 
taken away from Church Education schools earlier 
than from National schools, 20768, 20769. If secular 
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The Very Rev. system- adopted, is sure religious instruction would be 
William given every , day ; would apply system to all ; National 
Aitkin*, d.d. 8C hools would go on as now except as to rules for re- 
ligious instruction ; desire for secular instruction is 
growing, 20770-20776. Does not think poverty the 
cause of increase in number of clergy joining Board, 
20 777— 207s 1 . Personal proof of benefit of mixed 
education, 20782. Clergy supporting National and 
Church Education schools are about equal, formerly 
the latter preponderated, 20783-20786. Favourable 
opinion of Londonderry model school, but it has failed 
as to mixed education, being opposed by Homan 
Catholic bishop ; impropriety of allowing wealthy 
persons’ sons there. Few Episcopalians in Derry, 
20787-20794. 



Changes in rules of Board ought to be laid before 
Parliament ; had this been done, greater success would 
have followed introduction of non-vested system ; this 
was the turning-point, — this enabled Presbyterians to 
join ; does not think it has alienated Catholics ; they are 
dissatisfied, as are Church Education Society, that they 
cannot teach religion as they like, 20795-20801. Mix- 
ture of denominations in schools prior to National 
Board, 20802-20812. Introduction of non-vested 
system ; if not done to please the Presbyterians, believes 
it was the occasion on which they joined, 20813-20818. 
Would repeal all miles affecting religious instruction, 
and leave managers free to choose books. Model 
schools must be kept as now, 20819-20823. 



Baldwin, Thomas, Esq. 



Superintendent of the Agricultural Schools under 
the National Board. Entered Glasnevin agricultural 
school as an agricultural pupil in May, 1850 (at the 
age of twenty), was promoted to be a teacher and 
clerk in October, 1850, and has since advanced, step 
by step, to his present office, which he obtained in 
October, 1854, 4432-4439. — Acres given in witness’s 
report for 18GG are statute, 4440.— 1 The only model 
farm in Ireland unconnected with Board is at Old- 
castle, Meath. Has for years inspected it for trustees, 
4441-4444. 

Producing a profit is the best test of success of a 
model farm, 4445, 4446. — Those under the Board have 
given a fair profit latterly. In the larger ones the 
buildings are too expensive ; causes of this ; in the 
smaller ones they arc too numerous, 4447-4450, 4457. 
— A farm supporting a family respectably, or one on 
which two horses are kept, cannot be called a small 
farm. A vast number of “ one-horse” farms in Ire- 
land ; in these neighbours generally lend each other 
a horse when required, 4451-4454. 

A farm that employs a man, his wife, and two sons, 
ought to maintain a family respectably (10s. a week 
keeps a labourer and family respectably) ; a net profit 
of .£40 a year should do this, the rental from £12 to 
£14, 4455, 4456, 4545, 4548- 

Example of the Board’s farms in cultivating artifi- 
cial grass has been largely followed ; the same, to 
some extent, with roots. Small occupiers cannot afford 
to mow their artificial grass ; they, are very badly off 
in accommodation for their cattle. A fair amount of 
interest is taken in the model farms, 4458-4461. 

There are 121 model farms, in 3 grades; of these 
20 are managed solely by Board, 18 by local parties, and 
83 are attached to ordinary schools, 4462. — Witness’s 
duties in respect to the Board’s farms are to receive 
and examine a “ pre-annual estimate” from each 
steward, detailing his proposed an-angements (sug- 
gesting any needed alterations), and to see them carried 
out, to check the expenditure monthly, to authorize 
purchase and sale of stock, and to visit farms at least 
three times in the year ; is furnished weekly with an 
account of what has been done, 4463-4466. These 
pre-annual estimates are not applied to school farms ; 
the system only applies to cases where the State has 
invested money, 13050-13057. 

Thesteward is the head of the farm; the local manager, 
who resides there, is called the agriculturist ; the lite- 
rary teacher generally has the superintendence of the 
boarders; the Commissioners feed them or pay £14 
or £20 a year for the purpose ; their sleeping apart- 
ments immediately adjoin the master’s, 4467-4473. — 
The agriculturists are paid from £3 10s. a month, 
with rooms, to £120 a year, 4474. 

Visits farms under local management at least once 
a year ; an Inspector under him is supposed to visit 
them at least three times ; the latter is not so well 
paid as ordinary Inspectors ; he has nothing to do 
with the Glasnevin institution; witness presents an 
annual report, and transacts all the business with the 
Board ; he attends every Tuesday, 4475-4488. 

The eighty-three farms attached to the schools vary 



from half an acre to upwards of twenty ; one horse is 
kept on some of them ; witness visits them as often 
as he can; Mr. Brogan, the Inspector, cannot really 
visit all the 121 three times in the year; his reports 
are sent into the office and referred to witness, 4489- 
4495. — Does not interfere in the management of the 
eighty-three school farms unless they violate rules of 
husbandry, 4496-4498, 45x1. 

None of the farms are cultivated wholly by the 
schoolboys ; agricultural instruction is never allowed 
to interfere with the school instruction, and no case 
to the contrary has been reported. The children like 
the farm work, 4499-4503. — The teachers seem a 
grade more intelligent than ordinary school teachers, 
and are capable of giving lectures while visiting the 
farms ; many youths come to the Board’s farms from 
the smaller ones ; they do not appear better agricul- 
tural pupils than ordinary National schoolboys, 4504- 
4508. 

Distinction between the small agricultural schools 
and the school gardens ; the teacher arranges rota- 
tion of crops, &c., 4509-45 n . — Boys sometimes work 
over hours, for which they are paid, 4512. — The 
number appears less now than ten years ago. because 
the workhouse schools have been struck off, 4513. — 
All the expenditure during ■witness’s time can be 
shown ; principles on which he calculates profits, 
4514-4517. — The masters working the agricultural 
schools with their own capital for their own profit are 
not likely to try experiments or introduce novelties ; 
they differ but little from a farm any schoolmaster 
might keep who attended to the established principles 
of husbandry, 4518-4523. 

The model farms are worked entirely at cost and 
responsibility of Commissioners ; experiments are dis- 
couraged, and established principles of farming illus- 
trated. If experiments are desired a farm should be 
set apart for the purpose. The model farms are pro- 
perly restricted to ordinary farming, well carried out, 
and are more profitable than when experiments were 
tried, 4524-4530. 

There is a horticultural department at Glasnevin, 
for the purpose of training men as steward and gar- 
dener combined, 4531-4534. — Experiments undesir- 
able at Glasnevin, or any other public institution ; 
better left to zeal and enterprise of private individuals. 
Glasnevin will best perform its functions by practising 
the proved best systems, 4535-4544. 

A man having two statute acres should be able 
to feed a cow all the year round ; by rotation of crops, 
&c., it might be done with half an acre ; at Glasnevin 
five and a half acres keep four cows ; perhaps one 
school with another, it hikes two acres to keep one, 
4549-4556. — Four-course rotation is usually pursued 
on the school farms. Instance where the master keeps 
a cow on two acres, and produces vegetables, butter, 
&c., for himself and family all the year, 4557-456°- — 
Witness can control the farmers if they go wrong. The 
buildings are erected sometimes by the landlords and 
sometimes by the teachers, 4558, 4559. — Masters keep 
an account of produce. Commissioners only inspect, 
and see that correct systems are pursued and the 
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elements of agriculture properly taught; they do not 
oblige the master to keep the farm ; the hoys do not 
labour in 10 per cent of them, 4561-4567.— Ma- 
nagers stand in same relation as in other schools ; 
some schools are vested, some non-vested ; generally 
the land is near the house, hut not always, 4568-4572. 

The smaller farms at Glasnevin most useful for in- 
struction ; all the land is very productive. Land of 
small farmers is generally poor, 4573-4576-— Any 
farm of same rental as Glasnevin (£4 per acre) can be 
conducted profitably ; the five-acre farm keeps four 
cows, and employs as much labour as some twenty-acre 
farms with poor soil ; depth of soil is double that of 
many farms, 4577-4585.— Improvement of land by 
.rood tillage ; explanation as to keeping a cow on half 

acre, 4586-4594.— Small farms as against large not 
advocated, but, as there are 300,000 small farmers in 
Ireland, it is desirable to teach them the best means of 
cultivation ; buildings might be put up cheaply; apti- 
tude of small farmers for erecting their own is often 
considerable, 4595- 

Young men from Glasnevin become good stewards ; 
some have returned home, but not to small farms, 
4596, 4597- — The pupils come chiefly from the other 
agricultural schools ; there are some free scholarships, 
filled by competitive examination ; for paying pupils 
there is only a pass-examination ; all the schools are 
not full, too many have been established. The yearly 
fee of £8 is not so much an obstruction as the loss of 
services at home, 4598-4601. 

The Athy farm is managed with great skill, and is 
very popular; it has only room for four boarders, 
whilst Limerick takes twenty and Cork twelve. Free 
scholarships are not always taken readily. Liberality 
of Limerick trustees has caused a larger number there 
than elsewhere ; Cork and Belfast schools are the 
largest, 4602-4607. — Derrycastle school is an ordinary 
one, but the senior boys receive agricultural instruc- 
tion ; this should be given in every school, and a plot 
of ground added wherever possible, 4608-4613. 

The rising wages of labourers, and the insecurity of 
land tenure, cause indifference in farmers to agricul- 
tural progress; but the want of interest in model farms 
may be because they do not show a good balance 
sheet. Some of them are beginning to pay. Model 
schools each cost the Commissioners a little over £0 a 
year, 4814-4822. — Blanks in returns from a few of 
the schools arise from accidental and passing causes, 
4623. 

The elements which enter into the value of land are 
staple of the soil, proximity to market and sources of 
manure, and elevation above the sea. Lesson to be 
derived from Glasnevin school-farm is, that on given 
conditions cf cultivation a family can be maintained 
in competence. Expense of working soil increases 
directly as the depth, 4624-4632. — Elements named 
are taken into account in Griffith’s valuation, which, 
with a per-centage added, is a fair one. Valuation of 
Glasnevin farm twenty years ago was £369 15s. 
Griffith’s valuation is about half the present rent. If 
taxes had to be paid they would be about 2s. 6 d. in 
the pound, but as an educational institution it is 
exempt, 4633-4643. 

Origin and progress of the industrial and educational 
schools in Ireland. An industrial school grafted 
on the normal school at Glasnevin in 1838. English 
aud Irish Royal Agricultural Societies, the Devon 
Commission, Lord Monteagle’s letter, &c., in 1847, 
all gave an impetus to the movement. In 1845 the 
Commissioners had 12 model and agricultural schools, 
in 1848 29, in 1854 79, and 3 school gardens, and in 
1858 88, and 3 gardens ; then they decreased till 
1861, since when they have increased again to 83, 
4644-4650. 

Agricultural teaching might be further extended, 
and still would not interfere with the literary work ; 
no subject more useful or interesting, 4651-4655, 
47 1 7> 47i8. — Board’s system is best adapted to small 
farms. Taking acreage and land at £1 an acre, £15 
rent may be considered as the limit of small farms ; 
half the farms in Ireland are under fifteen acres. 



Prevalent belief that all the small farms- will become Thomas 
absorbed in larger is erroneous, 4656-4663.— In se- Baldwin, 
veral counties the small farmers are prosperous without 
aid from other sources, 4664-4668. — If well-managed 
school farms were freely scattered over the country, 
and the small farmers (one-fourth of the population) 
believed their holdings were not likely to be absorbed, 
the public mind would be much tranquillized, 4669- 
4673, 4705- 

Detail of an instance, at Derrycastle, to show that 
farms of ten to fifteen acres can be made to pay a fair 
rent and maintain a family in moderate comfort ; a 
net profit of £55 produced on a rental of £13, 4674— 

4677. Particular's to the same effect of the Oldcastle 
school farm ; this produced £7 5 net on eleven acres, 
4678-4689. The amount of produce sold exceeds 
what might be expected on same number of acres 
forming part of a 300 acre farm. In regard to advanc- 
ing money for buildings on small farms, the intention 
of the Legislature has been frustrated by a by-law of 
the Board of Works. Taking one year with another, 
two rents more may be produced by tillage than graz- 
ing, 4690-4701. — Seeds and manures cost about £1 
an acre ; implements never inore than that sum. On 
all grounds tillage is superior to grazing, 4702-4704. 

Model farms should realise a fair profit, those under 
Board have not done so ; last year they were better. 
Boarders have not been so numerous as expected, 
though Irish Commissioners have been more successful 
in this department than other countries ; for instance, 
Grignon, in Fi'ance, and America, 4706-47x2. — Great 
efforts have been made and money spent at the College 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Cirencestei', but 
with poor results ; not 10 per cent, of the students 
are farmers’ sons. At the college near Brussels of 49 
students 20 were Americans. The classes of agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh and in the Queen’s 
Colleges, Ireland, have been comparative failures. 
Numerous pi-ivate efforts have equally failed. These 
are quoted to show that the Board, on the whole, has 
been the most successful, 4712-4714. 

At the school farms juniors do not receive agricul- 
tural instruction ; paucity of boarders is not from 
any religious difficulty, 4715; 47 *6. — The present 
number of model schools is ample, 4718. 

Experiments in farming are not for public Boards to 
undertake ; those of English Agricultural Society and 
Highland Society have not been worth much; 4719- 
4725. — Experiments might be undertaken if Board 
had men of taste, zeal, and genius to carry them out. 

If they are conducted by men not bent on forwarding 
science more harm than good is likely to result, 4726 
473°- 

Further examination. 

There are two principal reasons for the failure of the 
attempts to establish agricultural schools and classes ; 

(1.) the persons who generally founded those agricul- 
tural institutions were benevolent and enthusiastic, but 
without the necessary knowledge to see the healings 
of what they were doing ; (2.) when the experiments 
begun people attached too much importance to science 
and too little to well digested knowledge ; a counter- 
action is now taking place, and people begin to see the 
real value of science ; Cirencester College sunk £20,000 
in farming experiments without a single practical result, 

J 2 93S- — The earlier attempts were intended to reach 
the sons of farmers, but the farming class refused to 
take advantage of them, 12936. 

There are under the Board seventy-eight ordinary 
agricultural schools, and five National-school gardens, 

j 2937. Agriculture, as a branch of popular education, 

has only been tried in Ireland ; it ought to be taught 
in every National school, especially in Ireland, its 
- practice and theory being lower there than in England, 
^937-12941. — The National Board’s example has 
been or is about to be followed in other countries, 

12942, 12943. 

Four reasons stated why agricultural instruction in 
primary schools has not extended more than it has ; 

(1.) the indifference of teachers; (2.) want of en- 
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couragement on the part of Inspectors • (3.) fear of 
the landed gentry as to perpetuation of small holdings ; 
and (4.) the difficulty of getting a piece of ground in 
close proximity to a school, 12944-12948. 

The most important thing the Commissioners have 
done to extend the agricultural school system is the 
publication of the new class book, which is read in 
mixed schools by both boys and girls ; the introduction 
of agriculture into the ordinary rural schools would not 
interfere with the literary work ; it is rather promoted, 
as proved at Glasnevin, 12 949- 12 95 5. 

There is not sufficient material to make a comparison 
of the numbers attending agricultural schools with 
others ; the industrial classes in these schools furnish 
an inducement for increased attendance, in the pence 
bestowed for their labour ; the Commissioners expend 
about £50 a year in this manner, 12956-12960. 

Generally, unless a boy can read in the Third Book, 
he should not be taught agriculture ; but there are 
many exceptions in Ireland, big boys, who could very 
well learn agricultural lessons, no matter in what 
school class they may be ; children above eleven years 
of age can very well receive instruction in the elements 
of agriculture, it is a thing they are continually con- 
cerned in, 12961-12970. — The boys show a taste for 
the theory, and a greater taste for the practice, 12971. 

The objection that the addition of farms to National 
schools tends to the multiplication of small farms is 
not valid ; teaching small farmers the value of land 
promotes healthy consolidation of holdings ; the prin- 
ciples of agriculture can be taught as well upon one acre 
as upon 100 ; there is at present a great tendency to 
enlarge holdings, which goes on in proportion to the 
opportunity the capitalist has to buy up his neigh- 
bour's interest; and the better an educated farmer 
cultivates, the more capital he will have to buy with, 
12972-12978. 

It would be a great advantage to the country to have 
land attached to schools whereon the boys should be 
taught agriculture, but they must not be allowed to 
work there for the teacher’s benefit, except with the 
consent of their parents ; a good theory of agriculture 
can bo taught in a school without a farm ; a second 
element of success is for the teacher to show the boys 
over the farm without performing any manual labour ; 
the third and best is where the boy’s agricultural skill 
is cultivated on the farm, he being paid one penny per 
hour while working, the teacher profiting by his labour ; 
when the latter mode is in use land for a school-farm is 
generally forthcoming ; if there is any fear of the boy 
being worked for the teacher’s benefit to his own detri- 
ment the practice is at once prohibited, 12979-12989. 

The fact that teachers can improve their incomes by 
means of school-farms, and by qualifying themselves 
for agricultural teachers, ought to be an inducement to 
patrons to give land for the purpose ; the schoolmasters 
(though willing) fear that, in taking up agriculture, 
they would lose their literary status; the thing is 
discouraged by literary inspectors; there exists no 
legal difficulty in establishing 500 schools in accordance 
with tlm views just expressed ; it rests with the land- 
lords, who have the land and sometimes the schools in 
their own hands ; a moderate distance between the 
school and the farm does not vitally interfere with the 
practical farm-labour of the school pupils, 12990- 
I2 995- 

The present system of payment should be changed ; 
every teacher of the elements of agriculture, who culti- 
vates his land, gets £5 a year, good, bad, or indifferent ; 
payment should be by results, both in agriculture and 
literature ; the teaching of agriculture, and rewards for 
answers in it, should be on a par with arithmetic, 
12996-13010. 

Generally the teachers of National schools in rural 
districts are considered to be under-paid ; the addition . 
of teaching agriculture to a school has broimhtan average 
addition to a teacher’s income of nearly°£20 • an ex- 
ample cited of a really successful agricultural school, 
both in theory and practice, where the master has in- 
creased Ins income by .£70 a year ; this man accum- 
mulated his own capital, and has built himself a house, 



with accommodation for boarders, receiving no assistance 
beyond the £5 a year allowed for agricultural instruct 
tion ; Ins character stands high in his neighbourhood 
13011-13031. 



In the greater number of agricultural schools half 
an hour on five days in the week is given to indoor 
instruction ; in some cases the hour devoted to play is 
occupied with agricultural teaching, so as not to inter- 
fere with the literary instruction, and the boys like it 
r 3°3 2 > 13033- — Reading'the Agricultural Class Book 
is a lesson both in agriculture and reading cr 0 od 
especially for gii-ls ; all girls ought to learn the nil es 
of dairy husbandly ; the female teachers hi the Cen 
tral Training Establishment have for the last three" 
years received lectures on the subject, and have shown 
considerable interest in it, 13034-13038. 

The Commissioners pay for agricultural instruction 
only £5 a year to the teacher, and a penny an hour 
(011 an average 3d. a week) to a few children ; the 
teacher pays, and sometimes the patron, also one 
penny an hour for their labour to the children, 12020- 

13049- J9 

The same principle of valuation is carried out in 
these schools as in the model schools ; the only differ- 
ence is, the Board’s officers are not present; the 
valuation is generally done by two local farmers’; the 
managers, as a rule, especially those who are priests 
take an interest in these farms, ^13050-13053. ’ 

The average number of pupils attending schools 
with farms is about forty, mostly boys, some gilds are 
intermixed, both should be included ; the average age 
of boys capable of earning Id. per hour at the outdoor 
labour is from six to ten ; witness prefers not to take 
boys under ten, the time to be after school hours, 
otherwise the school would be neglected ; . the work is 
done now after school hours, and the boys are mostly 
glad to do it, thereby earning one penny per hour; 
reading the class book should be compulsory, working 
on the farm must be voluntary, 13058-13078. ° 

In some schools an hour is allowed for play; this 
hour is sometimes used for indoor instruction, some- 
times for outdoor work ; half an hour is the general 
play time; it is at the discretion of the manager; 
school time might without detriment be curtailed, 
13078-13083. 



There is at least one instance where a boy pays for 
his schooling by his afternoon’s labour, 13086. 

The system of agricultural schools was first estab- 
lished in Ireland by the Commissioners ; it is a system 
sui generis, 13087, 13088. 

The difference between model agricultural schools 
and ordinary school farms is, that in the former the 
buildings are more pretentious and the farms larger,, 
and they provide accommodation for a larger number of 
boarders; Government contributes £10 a year to such, 
that is double what is given to ordinary agricultural 
schools; if Government contributes anything to the 
building the school must be vested, 13091-13097. — 
The position of manager of these schools differs in no 
respect from that of manager of ordinary vested 
schools : local management is not so efficient as that 
of the Board ; the position of the teacher is a grade 
higher than that of ordinary teachers, as is also his 
literary proficiency; witness would abolish the dis- 
tinction between the schools, 13098-13107. 

As an instance of the success of a first-class school 
under local management, the history is stated of 
Lough Ash, the property of a min ox-, ward of Mr. 
(now Colonel) Kennedy, and in 1834- pupil of the 
Templemoyle agricultural seminary. Mr. Kennedy 
planted his ward Mr. Moore in the mountainous dis- 
trict of Lough Ash with a very small capital ; bit by 
bit he has reclaimed 70 acres from absolute barren- 
ness ; he was agricultural teacher to his day school 
and receiver of rents of the estate. By his exertions and 
example the rental of the property has been increased 
from £144 2s. lOd. in 1834 to £317 14s. in 1864 ; the 
acres under cultivation have increased from 141 in 1834 
to 670 in 1864 ; the population has risen from 96 to 
282 in the same time ; other statistics stated ; all 
brought about through the wisdom of establishing the 
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school, and the zeal and energy of the teacher; the 
success is owing not so much to the individual as to 
the system; Mr. Moore’s success, though singular, is 
not solitary, 13108-13x13, 13252.— Map of the estate 

^ <reneral rule roots and hay should not be sold 
off a farm, unless in exceptional cases, as from the 
neighbourhood 0 f towns, and such like; but as few 
restrictions as possible should be put on an enlightened 
farmer, 13114-13122. — Further statements as to the 
sale of roots and purchase of manure, and to the prac- 
tice of French farmers as to beet root, 13 123-13 13 5. 

Explanation of the figures in report for 1866 con- 
cerning Glasnevin model farm and Atliy school farm ; 
the apparent discrepancy arises from the actual expen- 
diture in one month not being entered in the office 
books till the following month ; the two accounts could 
never be made to exactly correspond, 13 13 7- 13 149. 

The physical capacity of candidates at Glasnevin is 
tested for about four days ; 10 were injected last 
month ; the class for training ordinary working stew- 
ards has good success; out of 878 trained, 500 are 
engaged in agriculture at home, a satisfactory propor- 
tion ; of the x'emainder many are employed in offices 
in which their knowledge of agriculture is useful, or 
whose employments are more or less connected with 
agriculture, 13x50-13165. 

The rent of the spade labour farm is £3 19s. 3d. 
per acre ; if it were situated in Sligo the land would 
not be worth more than 35s. per acre ; the value of 
land depends on its contiguity to markets, and other 
things ; the Glasnevin system might be carried out in 
any part of Ireland with profit, if the successioxx of 
crops be adapted to the climate, 13166-13173. — Glas- 
nevin farm is worked as a normal i-epresentative of 
the fanning of the country, nothing is grown that 
could not be grown on the mountains of Kerry ; no 
advantage is taken of its position ; it is in fact a small 
Belgian faxm, 13188-13191. — The value of pupils’ 
labour cannot be estimated ; it has been put at the 
amount of a man and two lads, but that is merely an 
opinion ; if witness worked the farm for his own 
profit he would pay the pupils to remain idle; an 
estimate can only be made of the labour that would 



require to be paid for ; a man working 5-J- aci'es in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin efficiently would realize .£67 
odd a year ; if he worked it as a max-ket garden he 
would make moi-e ; milk in the neighbourhood of an 
inland town would fetch only half what it is worth at 
Glasnevin ; the profit would be increased considerably 
if early potatoes were grown, 13174-13x87. 

Explanation as to some so-called fixtures, 13 192, 
13193. — As to drainage, the Government rat© is 
charged, 13194, 13195. 

There was a general prejudice that model farms 
were like farming societies, established by landlords 
for their own benefit ; the feeling is gradually diminish- 
ing, 13196, 13197. — It is a short-sighted feeling, 
which witness has endeavoured to x'emove ; instances 
of its occurrence ; the idea is that all tends to raise the 
rent ; almost any move made by a landlord is in Ireland 
regarded by the tenant with suspicion, 13266-13272. 

No returns are required where the manager farms 
on his own responsibility, 13198. 

Explanations as to the balance sheet of A thy model 
farm, 13199-13204. 

Statements as to the non-establishment of an agri- 
cultural class at Kilkenny, as to Cork farm, as to hired 
labour on Tervoe and Oldcastle school farms, and as to 
the Castleblaney school, 13205-13212. — There is a 
good class of boarding pupils in the Kilkenny agricul- 
tural school ; the want of success in the boar-ding 
class there and at Limerick and Cork is not so great 
as it appears, the pupils leaviirg their schools for the 
Glasnevin establishment, 13223. 

The boarding establishments as a whole have failed, 
they were too rapidly increased ; the existing provin- 
cial schools are quite adequate to bring out the most 
deserving lads as skilled agriculturists ; a moderate 
sum could not be more usefully employed than in so 
instructing them and then scattering them over the 
country to instruct the people ; as a test of bona Jides 



a small fee might be x-equired ; there was no demand Thomas 
for the young men first educated, they had to emigrate, Baldwin, esq. 
13213-13218. — Frequent complaints have been made 
of the remuneration offered to persons so educated, 
13219-13222. 

The number of applicants at these schools is in- 
creasing, except at Belfast, 13224- 13227. 

The mirror model schools vested in the Board cor- 
respond to the schools vested in trustees ; boarders 
ought not to be continued in these schools, the literary 
department should be made fir-st rate, and the farm 
made a real model of skilful cultivation ; boar-ding 
might be continued in the district model schools, seven 
in number, which would afford all the accommodation 
rreeded ; pupils to spend one year therein and then pro- 
ceed to Glasnevin for two years, 1322S-13237. 

Glasnevin is going on very well, but is capable of 
great development ; the teaching staff is not adequate, 
there should be at least one professor of veterinary 
surgery ; with a moderate outlay the place could be 
made a great normal institution ; instruction in the 
diseases of animals and their treatment, and in natural 
history, is much needed, 13238-13246. — The training 
there should be completed by the establishment of a 
rearing farm in the Drtblin or Wicklow mountains, 
and by instruction in reclaiming land ; the calves and 
sheep now reared at Glasnevin are so done at a loss, 

13250, 13251. — It is desirable something should be 
done in forestry, 13253-13256. — Admission to Glas- 
nevinis atpresent obtained by competitive examination ; 
the character of the men selected is greatly improved 
thereby ; description of the examination, programmes 
for the preliminary and second examinations handed 
in , 13257-13266. 

The small farms in Belgium are about one-thix-d the 
size of those in Ireland ; several people live there en- 
tirely on farms of six acres ; seven acres would be the 
average of small Belgian farms, as against fifteen acres 
of the Irish farms ; the dairy is the general rent- 
payer on Belgian small farms, and ought to be and 
might be made to be so in Ireland ; the annual wealth 
of Ireland might be increased £2,000,000 a year by 
means of dairy husbandry, 13273-13293. 

The difference of climate would not prevent the 
Belgian system from being carried out in Ireland ; the 
mean average temperature of both is nearly the same ; 
statement comparative of monthly averages ; it is a 
great mistake to state that the south of Ireland is too 
warm to grow flax ; it is grown in Belgium at a far 
higher temperature and more profitably, 13294-13302. 

An Irishman does not produce such good samples 
of flax as a Belgian, because he does not know how 
to treat it when grown ; Government grants £3,000 
a year for eneoru-agement of growth of flax ; the people 
do not want instruction so much in its cultivation as 
in the treatment of it when grown, after it is pulled ; 
the proof that Irish farmers are not ignorant as to the 
growth of flax is in the fact that the gross produce of 
the raw material is rather more in Ireland than in 
Belgium ; no doubt the crop requires special instruc- 
tion, particularly among the small farmers, 13303— 

13315. — The erection of small scutch mills at con- 
venient distances would be desirable ; but in Belgium 
the average produce of hand-scutclred flax is above that 
of mill-scutched ; small farmers woirld be encouraged 
to grow flax by seeing some one enter on the linen 
manufactrrx'e, 13316-13320. 

Farmers of both classes are wrong in their- objection 
to grow flax ; it is one of the most ancient agricul- 
tural pursuits of the country ; the famine of 1848 put 
an end to the peculiar knowledge of its cultivation in 
Connaught, so that what we regard as new is in reality 
very old, 13321-13327. — The soil in Belgium being 
alluvial is more easily prepared, and, from its nature, 
the flax is better ; it is hopeless to expect to grow flax 
without perfect tillage, 13328—13330. 

Instruction in growing flax has been attempted on 
a small scale at Glasnevin ; instruction on flax growth 
and manipxrlation slroirld be a portion of the work 
done in industrial schools ; a complete course of tech- 
xrical instruction is afforded in the school at Ghent, 

*3331-13333- 

8 G 2 
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Is a Presbyterian minister at Lurgan, and Convener 
of the Committee on Elementary Education, 11355- 
11362. — Questions relating to elementary education 
which have been brought before the Committee during 
the past two or three years, 11357-11362. 

Presbyterian body generally consider that the 
National system is doing good service to elementary 
education, 11363-1 1373. — Constitution of the Board 
requires modification ; the work would be more effi- 
ciently done by a smaller number, and the public 
feeling would be as well aseex-tained ; members should 
not be appointed as repesentatives of churches, but 
from their knowledge of education, and their desire to 
advance it over the country, 11374-11377, 11409, 
1 1467-1 1479, 1 1641-1 1646. — A paid commission 
would be an improvement on the present system, 
1 1480-1 1482, 11645. — Lord Stanley, in his letter, lays 
it down that the Board should be composed of men of 
high personal character and exalted position in the 
church, but he does not say that they are to be repre- 
sentatives of churches ; such men as some of the Roman 
Catholic members have the confidence of the clex-gy 
and members of the different churches, 1 1410-11428, 
11466. 

Salaries of teachers, both male and female, are too 
low, 11378, 11379, 11458. 11612, 11613.— The in- 
crease should mainly come from the parents, 11399, 
11459, 11614-11617. — Insufficient remuneration, and 
the dread of payment by results are driving away the 
best teachers, 1 1618-1 1622. — Qualification of teachers, 

1 1382-1 1384. 

Difficulty of getting teachers is increasing, especially 
in case of males, 1 1380, 1 1381. — No difficulty in Lur- 
gan in obtaining monitors, 1x385-11390. 

Evening classes are very desirable, and should re- 
ceive more encouragement than at present, 11391- 
Ir 397- — Payment by 1-esult.s very objectionable as a 
general rule, 11398-11401, 11604-116x1. — Mere ex- 
amination does not ascertain the instruction given ; 
some children who have been diligently instructed 
may be dull, and examination would not show the 
care bestowed ; a system of payment ~by results puts an 
untrained unclassed teacher on a level with one of the 
highest qualifications ; the system, however, is not 
altogether objectionable, 11685-1 1697. — Scale of fees 
in schools under witness is regulated by what the chil- 
dren are learning and the means of the pax-ents, 1 1402- 
11408. — It is very desirable that classics should be 
taught in National schools; time might be allotted in 
the time-table as for other things, 1 1429-11436. — 
Classical instruction in the model schools is very 
desirable, but this alone would not meet the educa- 
tional wants of the country, 11636-1 1640. 

Presbyterian schools stand on precisely same footing 
as other National schools ; the argument that the Board 
made a concession of principle to the Synod of Ulster 
has no foundation in fact, 1143 7-1 1447. 

The Presbyterian Committee objects to the new rule 
of the Board, because it interferes with the parent’s 
right of directing his child’s religious instruction, 

1 1448-1 1457. — Present classification of teachei-sis very 
good, 11460-11462. — At Faughanvale, in 1850, there 
was not one National school, 1 1483-1 1487. — When 
witness settled in Lurgan ten years ago, there was not 
a National school under Protestant management, owin'* 
to the political hostility of Protestants to the system ; 
the system throughout the district is now very popular, 
and has been the means of x-emoving prejudices and 
softening asperities, 11488-1 1497. — Number of Roman 
Catholics attending schools under supervision of wit- 
ness, 11498-1x519. 

Roman Catholic children attend schools under Pro- 
testant managers, and Protestant children attend those 
under Catholics, for the sake of the superior education 
offered, 11520-11527.— The General Assembly has, on 
several occasions, expressed its approval of the National 
system, because it secures liberty of conscience to the 
members of all Churches alike, as opposed to the 
denominational system ; the Presbyterian people are 
thoroughly agreed in this respect with the Assembly ; 



ministers and people would rather have secular educa- 
tion than the denominational system, 1 1528-111:0, 

Number of ministers in the Assembly; number of 
Presbyterians at last census ; number of children on 
school-rolls, 1 1534— 1 1539. 

The operation of the new rule of the Board, as to 
religious instruction, is not satisfactory ; committee 
has a decided objection to the teacher being required 
to sign the declaration, 11 540-11556— Children in 
Presbyterian schools have full liberty to be absent from 
religious instruction ; teachers are not allowed to 
advance Presbyterian views among ehildx-en of other 
denominations ; ministex-s sanctioning such a course 
would be censured by the Assembly, 1 1557-11561. 

The Assembly has expressed its satisfaction at the 
decision of the Government not to carry out the 
changes proposed in Mr. Fortescue’s letter; change 
in the system of boarding -the teachers in trainin'* Is 
very undesirable, 1 1562-1 1573.— The establishment of 
local model schools is disapproved by the Assembly, on 
the ground of their being in the interest of one deno- 
mination only, 11574-11587.— Objections to convent 
schools, and as to their becoming “ local model schools ’’ 
11588, 11 589. — Chaplains are not necessary ; teachers 
in model schools are quite competent to give x-eli<nous 
instruction x-equii-ed, 1 1590-11603. 

Books of the National Board on the whole are <*ood 
but frequent editions are objectionable, and the changes 
have led to many teachers leaving the service, 11622- 

"r 6 , 35 " 

The rule regarding x-eligious instx-uction, as explained 
in Mr. Kelly’s letter with respect to the minute of 
August 25, 1833, was never carried out ; the Presby- 
terians in 1840 agreed to receive aid from the Board 
on the basis of the four propositions of the Synod of 
Ulster in 1833, 1 1647-1 1656.— Reasons for x-ejectiug 
aid prior to 1840, 11657. — The Presbyterians as a 
body decline to vest their schools on the ground that 
they would rather leave them so as to be free to re- 
ceive State aid or not as they might see fit ; Roman 
Catholics should enjoy the same liberty in every way, 
11667-11682, 11738-11744. — Members of the Synod 
of Ulster had a large number of schools prior to union 
with the Board — so also had Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, 1 1 745-1 1 755. — The rule allowing ministers 
of any x-eligion to visit the schools for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction applies permanently to 
vested schools, and to non-vested schools only during 
the receipt of grants, 11658-1 1666. — Presbyterians in 
Scotland are in favour of united education, 1 1 683, 1 1 684. 

The present training institution should be main- 
tained ; the model schools are training schools ; local 
model schools in the interests of one denomination 
would not be model schools, 11698-1 1702. — Pi-esby- 
terians desire to maintain the present system ; the 
success of the National system throughout Ulster has 
led to the extinction of middle class schools, and Px-es- 
byterians ax-e anxious to introduce into National 
schools the same facilities as formerly existed, and 
these should be extended to all religious persuasions 
alike, 11 703-1 17 14. — Pax-ents who are able to pay 
should be requix-ed to pay, 117x5-11718. 

Thx-oughout Ulster thex-e is a large number of 
Roman Catholics who wish their children to read the 
authox-ized version of the Scriptux-es, 11719-11730. — 
Pex-sonally witness would not object to one day a week 
being set apart for religious instruction, the x-enxaining 
days being devoted to secular teaching ; many would 
object to the teaching being entirely secxxlax-, 11731- 
1 1 737- — Px-esbyterians object that clex-gymen of other 
denominations should have the light to visit then- 
schools for pux-pose of x-eligious instruction, 11756- 
11764. 

Px-opox-tionately thex-e were in Antrim and Down, 
px-ior to 1840, mox-e vested schools under Presbytex-ian 
managers than under Roman Catholics, 11765-11768. 
— The Synod of Ulster proposed a system of education, 
specially px-oviding against interference with Roman 
Catholic or other childx-en who declined to accept 
religious instx-uction, 11769-11772. — Px-esbytex-ian 
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schools have increased very much of late, but the in- 
crease has not been promoted with the view of prose- 
lytizing, 1 1 773-” 779- 

Further examination. 

Referring to answers to questions 1 2 103-12 107, is 
only acquainted with Mr. Kavanagh by his having 
recently introduced himself. Had a conversation 
with him relative to observance by Pi-esbyterians 
of rule of National Board as to excluding children 
from religious instruction ; did not say one word 
to Mr. Kavanagh importing that Presbyterian clergy- 
men do not obey the rule. Believes they do 
obey it, 13899-13907. — Mr. Kavanagh is under a 
misapprehension if he thinks anything was said or 



intended to the effect that managers do not observe Rev. I. 
rule in question ; could not have said it, never having 
heai'd of such a tiling, 13908-1391 1. 

Has written reports and read them to General As- 
sembly on relations of Presbyterian Church to National 
Board, but never published a pamphlet on the subject. 

Has never .stated that Presbyterians ought to cany 
out their own teaching in National schools to the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics. Quotes, as an example 
of what has been said on the subject, a resolution of 
the Assembly recommending faithful observance of 
l'ules of Board, and the giving all children for whom 
it is desired full liberty to be absent from religious 
teaching, 139x2-13917. 



Blackek, Stewart, Esq. 



Resides at Cai-rickblacker, Aimagh, and is a patron 
of Church Education schools ; is well acquainted with 
three or foui - . Schools are fairly efficient, but crippled 
for want of means, 16335-16340. — Teachers are very, 
badly paid ; competent ones are often obtained, though 
as a class they are inferior to those of National Board, 
16341-16346. _ ‘ 

Society will not receive State aid whilst exclusion 
of Scripture from schools is one condition of accept- 
ance ; Government might assist them by paying for 
secular education, and not obstructing their religious 
operations, 16347-16349. — Society had charter schools 
xmtil Government grant was withdrawn; they now 
have only their own income of about £10,000 a 
year; with this, by having only a few superior schools, 
into which pupils are elected from ordinary schools in 
various parts, they do more for education than they 
previously did with their own income and Government 
grant combined. They receive some handsome sums 
for masters for pupils’ answers, and prizes for pupils 
themselves from South Kensington ; one boy got the 
gold medal. Some system of Government payment for 
results, similar to those for pupils’ answers, might be 
adopted for primary education, 16350-16352. — Cases 
referred to of prizes obtained ; boys were poor, and 
could not have competed had not primary schools been 
encouraged by Society ; high attainments of teachers, 
i 6 353-i6356. 

Difficulty of Society is one of principle ; they 
insist upon absolute freedom as to giving Scriptural 
instruction at any time they think right, 16357— 
16361. 

The duty of Government is to give a religious edu- 
cation, but as tilings are, the x - eligious point might be 
dropped, and secular primary instruction only paid 
for by State ; the one great difficulty at present is, 
that Society and those who sympathise with them, 
insist upon not being bound in any way as to time of 
giving Scriptural instruction ; as a rule it would doubt- 
less be given at stated times, but they will not be 
shackled in the matter or bound to exclude it at any 
tune whatever, 16362-16369, 16372, 16420—16422. — 
Party in Church holding these opinions is not practi- 
cally diminishing, and funds of Society are fully kept 
U P> lC 37°> 16371. 

Schools are strictly denominational in principles of 
Church of England, and Society will not be satisfied 
with hours being divided between secular and reli- 
gious ins traction ; will not have children “ warned 
ell or Bible shut up at any time ; will have libei-ty 
to introduce x-eligious questions, &c., incidentally as 
occasion may arise ; cannot say how xxxany Roman 
Catholics attend, 16373-16385. — "Would welcome 



State inspection even by people of contrary opinions, 
16386-16389. 

Never heard of proselytizing in Society’s schools ; 
Broad Scriptural principles should be taught to 
Roman Catholics and Protestants indiscx-iminately in 
ordinary course of instruction ; controversial matters 
are not specially taught ; cannot give any evidence as 
to National schools or system, 16390-16397. — Would 
be glad of State aid if restrictions withdrawn, but at 
px'esent cannot get a fair share, as opinions ai'e not 
respected, 16398-16401. — The law requiring Church 
ministers to provide a parochial school is mox'e than 
carried oxit, but they have not the facilities they re- 
quire, 16402-16406. 

Society cannot agree with the restriction in National 
system, every human being having a right to a 
knowledge of the Word of God ; the rule permitting 
some to leave school whilst it is read is wrong ; parents 
have no x-ight to prevent children learning the Scrip- 
tures, 16407-16412. 

All who come to Society’s schools must abide by 
rules ; some of all denominations attend ; design is to 
give an ordinary education based on the Scriptxu-es, 
164x3-16416. — Number of pupils, Ac., to warrant ap- 
plication for grant, 16417. — Cannot agree with those 
Protestants who accept terms of National Board, 
16418. — Would not agx'ee to exclude children of other 
communions for the sake of grant, 16419. 

Never observed the Ten Commandments posted up 
in a Natioxxal school, but has hoard a priest in one 
teaching a whole class ; tlxeix- arrangement is to omit 
the Second and divide the Tenth, 16423-16425. — 
Society’s principle is that Scriptui-e shall be embodied 
in teaching ; those attending know this, 16426-16427. 
— Principle of State ascertaining proficiency in secular 
matters, and leaving religious teaching to managers, 
Ac., should be allowed to all sects. Denomination of 
Inspectors quite immaterial, 16428-16432. 

“ Prosely tism ” is an attempt to bring over a person 
of other x-eligious opinions to your own ; xxo such at- 
tempts in Society’s schools ; the Word of God is read 
and left to do its own work, 16433-16437.- -Do not 
pretend to judge what is best for Roman Catholics, 
but ixxsist that no shackle shall be put on Bible, 16438, 
16439. 

Well qualified Inspectors might be expected to dis- 
chax-ge their duties quite impartially, 16440. — That 
part of rules under which Presbyterians receive aid 
that allows children to leave during Scripture teaching 
would not meet views of Society; the fundamental 
rule is that evex-y child who goes to a school must 
read the Scriptures ; a child refusing to listen cannot 
attend, 16441—16446. 



Stewart 

Blacker. 



Butler, Edward, Esq. 



Is Professor ixx the Science Department and Super- 
intendent of the Training and Central Model Schools, 
Marlborough-street, Dublin, 5940, 5941, 5943, 5958, 
0200, 6261. — Was Dxstx-ict Inspector for eight and 
a half years, also Head Inspector for eight and a half 



years, and for four yeax-s was ixx the Catholic Univer- 
sity, 5942, 6052, 6126, 6129. 

Subjects on which instruction is given in the science 
department, 5944. — Teachers ixx training are divided 
into two classes — the general and the special ; those in 



Edward 

Butler, 
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Kdward the latter generally receive eighteen months’ training, was used by Dr. Clarke for his lectures in the several 

Butler, esq. There are two courses during the year, the first, or model schools as well as at the training establishment 

spring course, lasting about five months (January to and consequently at his death was spread about ■ this is 
June), the second, or autumn course, four months and a disadvantage to the science instruction, and no stem 
a half (August to Christmas), 5945“5953> 6070- have been taken to remedy it. There is a difficulty 
6072. — In consequence of one term being shorter than in getting things done ; witness being under the inf 
the other, the instruction in some subjects has to be pression that the Board intended to appoint another 
curtailed ; it would be better if these two terms were person to take charge of the physical science branch of 
equalized, but the summer and Christmas vacations his department, did not make any representation to 
prevent tins, 5954 -5957.— There is a great improve- the Board, 5998-6001, 6003-6008, 6073-6076 6070 

merit m the acquirements both of male and female 6090, 6227-6229, 6287-6295.— Extent of mathenn- 

teachers who come up for training, especially those tical instruction, 6002. 

who have served as pupil-teachers, 5959, 5960, 5970, Of 4, GOO masters in the employment of the Board 
597 r > 599°> 599 1 - 2,400 have passed through the training establishment • 

borne lew teachers (especially females) who have as to mistresses, out of the 3,000 employed about 
been educated in private schools, or schools other than 1,000 have been at the training school ; this is the 
National schools, have from time to time come up for latest return (18G5), 6009-601 1.— Schools under 

training, 5961-5963. Those who have not passed trained teachers are better than those under untrained 

through a National school are rather deficient as com- teachers, 6012. — Every teacher should be required to 
pared with those who have ; those who come from possess some evidence of qualification ; this is done to 
convent schools are generally exceedingly well pre- some extent now, as the Board will not pay the salary 
pared ; veiy few come from monks’ schools, 5965- unless the Inspector reports that the teacher is quali- 
59^9- fied, 6013-6015. — Capabilities of training establish- 

feome few teachers have gone through a second ment to meet the demand for teachers, 6016-6019 

course in the general class, 5972, 5992, 6100-6105. — The number of Catholic masters who come up for 

Lhe special class consists of young teachers who in training has diminished, owing to the objection of the 
passing through the general class have appeared likely, Roman Catholic clergy to employing the teachers 
by some additional training, to become very efficient, 6020-6021. 

5973, 6093-6096.— Some of the special class reach the No inconvenience has arisen from teachers of various 
first grade of classification ; others generally attain the religious denominations residing together, nor has any 
second or first division of second class, 5974. — The indifference to religious duties been observed by witness 
numbers in the special class are limited to twenty-four in the case of either Protestants or Catholics, 6044- 
masters aiul fifteen mistresses, 6097-6099. 6048. — Catholic clergymen always visit at these houses 

Detail of professors duties with the divisions during in case of sickness, and at any other time when called, 
the week, 5975. — There were sixty-six male teachers 6049-6051. 

(thirty-seven Catholics, twenty-nine Protestants), and Model schools do not train teachers, only pupil- 
seventy-three female teachers (thirty-one Catholics, teachers, 6077, 6078. — If a teacher be classed at the 
^y- tW ° Pl '° testants ) in training at the spring course, end of his training he is considered competent, 6091, 
18G8, including masters and mistresses who actually 6092. — Number of teachers trained in several years 
hold schools, 5976-5978— 1 The greater number of those from 1858, showing a decrease in the number of 
who come up are actual teachers, but during the last Roman Catholic teachers and an increase of Protes- 
few years the non-teachers have been on the increase, tants, 6106-6117. — Many Catholic teachers are not 
5979- I he non-teachers expect to obtain schools, but under priests as managers, which accounts for the 
almost every course some have to leave without situa- number who still come up for training, 6119. — Some 
tions, 5980, 5984, 5986. — Applications for teachers Catholic teachers are appointed by Protestant mana- 
have very much of late decreased, which maybe attri- gers, 6120, 6121, 6259.— Pupils of the tra ining school 
buted partly to the better training the monitors receive are in point of mental power equal to those of former 
111 the ordinary schools, and partly to the feeling of times, 6122-6125. 

some of the Roman Catholic clergy against employing The pupil-teachers in the model schools are examined 
teachers trained at Marlborough-street, 5984-5986.— at the close of each year, and those who have com- 
Origin of the objection, 6022-6024, 6067-6069, 6118. pleted their training of one or two years are recom- 
.Religious instruction of the Protestant teachers in mended by the District Inspectors for further training 
training is entirely in the hands of the Protestant in the Central Training Establishment at Dublin, 

clergymen who attend to give that instruction to the 6130-6133 It was the intention of Lord Stanley 

children of the school. To members of the Established and the Government that after a certain time all 
Church it is given by the Rev. Mr. O’Mahoney ; he teachers should receive instruction and training in the 
receives no emolument or pay from the Board, but an model school, Dublin, before appointment as teachers, 
allowance was made to him by Archbishop Wliately, but this regulation has not been carried out, 6134- 
™ ‘has been continued by the present Archbishop. 6139.— Pupil-teachers and monitors who come up for 
lhe Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Unitarians are training are well prepared, 6140, 6141. 
attended by ministers of their own denomination. All the teachers in training receive practical 
With regard to the Roman Catholic teachers, no clergy- instruction in teaching; they are made to teach a 
man has attended for about eight years, but whatever class in the presence of the head masters of the model 
regulations he made at the time of his withdrawal are schools, who point out any defects and suggest 
adhered to now as far as can be done ; their religious improvements, 6142-6144. 

instruction is conducted by the superintendents of the If the circumstances of the country would allow it, 
houses in which they reside, 5987, 5988, 6025-6038, it would be desirable that teachers should not be 
6060-6066-6232-6241. — No payment is made by the appointed until after their training ; no great injury 
Board to ministers in attendance for religious exercises, is felt by the schools in withdrawing the teachers, as 
5989-6032.. Witness never knew of religious instruc- the period of training is so short, but if they were to 
tion being given to Catholic and Protestant teachers to- remain at the training institution for a year the schools 
getlier by one person ; had such been the case he would would suffer materially, 6145-6147, 6162.— Out of 
have heard of it ; the arrangements of the institution 7,532 teachers trained by the Board, only about 3,000 
would not allow of it, 6039-6043. remain; in ten years, from 1856 to I860, 2,225 

Witness is one of the general superintendents, Dr. trained teachers left the service of the Board, being 
Sullivan the other ; the former takes scientific branches within 727 of the number trained in the same period, 
of instruction — mainly elementary mathematics and 6148-6153. — It is doubtful whether earlier training 
physical science, the latter having charge of the liter- would induce teachers to remain, 6154-6158. — Com- 
ary subjects, 5993-5997. — Both departments have a paratively very few teachers come up badly prepared 
principal and assistant, 6053-6059. — Apparatus for for the Professors’ lectures, as Inspectors are expected 
illustration of physical science is very defective ; it to recommend only those in the second division of the 
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third class ; very few come up merely with the quali- 
fication of probationer — in fact they should not be 
sent, 6163. 

Witness concurs in the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
an Inspector, so far as concerns young men without 
schools, that they should be examined for a certificate 
allowing them to act as assistants only, after two years’ 
service as pupil-teachers ; but there is no necessity 
that a teacher should be trained at Dublin before 
entering a school as assistant, 6164-6166. 

Mode of classification depends greatly on the mode of 
instruction, which is very personal ; the examination is 
carried on concurrently with the instruction. At the 
end of the course the teachers are subjected to a 
written examination, and the professors, then - assist- 
ants, and the head master form a board for classifica- 
tion, 6167, 616S. — Some Inspectors think very little 
of the classification, 6169. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the system of classification by 
professors is bad or good ; the Inspectors possibly find 
a difficulty in having teachers sent with a higher classi- 
fication from the professors than other equally good 
teachers who have been classed by the Inspectors for 
school-keeping; a similar difficulty arises in the training 
school, in which case not only the literary acquire- 
ments but the mode of teaching in the school decides 
the classification, 6x70-6172. 

Cases where the rules of the establishment are 
violated are very fqw. In cases of moral delinquency 
there is no means whatever of bringing the influence 
of ministers of religion to bear on the conduct of the 
pupils ; with regard to Protestant teachers there is a 
clergyman who might be appealed to, but in the case 
of Catholics there is not, -6173-6182, 6185-6187. 

Limit of age of male and female pupils in trainin", 
6183, 6184. 

The teachers make some advance in mathematics 
during the course, the main object however is to give 
them the best mode of teaching arithmetic, 6188-6197. 

The majority of the teachers only stay one course ; 
even this is better than nothing, as it gives them an 
insight into many modes of teaching, which they 
would otherwise know nothing about, 6200-6202. 

Instruction in geometry, Euclid, and trigonometry, 
6203-6207. — Chemistry and physiology are not taught 
—the teachers get them up from the reading books, 
6208-6220. — Description of the method pursued up to 
classification, 6221-6225. — All the pupils in training 
at Marlborough-street are kept entirely at the public 
expense, 6226. — Many of the teachers who come up 
for training have been for some time in their schools, 
6230-6231. — Training is not necessary in order to 
acquire high qualification and high pay, 6232-6233. 

As far as witness is aware the Board took no action 
with regard to religious instruction of the teachers. 

W hen Dr. Murray was a member of the Board he ap- 
pointed a priest to attend, but since Dr. Power was 
removed to Clonliffe no other clergyman has been ap- 
pointed, 6242-6246. 

The arrangements in the model and training schools 
are the same now as they were before objections wei’e 

made by the Roman Catholic clergy, 6248, 6249. 

oeventy-six per cent, of male teachers in training for 
ve years preceding 1 S 63 , and seventy-three per cent. 

0 emales were Catholics ; now these numbers are re- 
duced to fifty-three and forty-eight per cent., 6250- 
o. 2 53-— Does not know whether lay patrons of Catho- 
ic schools have the same objection as the clergy, 

2 54 ) 6255. — Increase in number of Protestant 
■aciiers attributable to increase of schools under Pro- 
testant management, 6256. 

Every teacher classed in the country is classed by the 
-arad and Distiict Inspector conjointly, 6257,6258. 

eachmg of natural philosophy and physical science 
oj witness and Dr. Clarke, 6262-6286.— The state- 
ment m a parliamentary return that the revision of 
, e Annuals of natural philosophy had been intrusted 
Hnv' m * S * ncorrect > 6296-6301-6445-6449. — 

U 'S seeu that paper he revised the arithmetics — 
two of them, which he gave to Mr. M'Creedy, but 
as done with them, 6450. — This was 



nothing more 1 



done without any communication from the Board 
6451-6453. 

Witness gives about thirty lessons to each division 
of the male class, 20 of an hour, and 10 of half an 
hour ; besides these, he gives forty lessons to the whole 
class, and forty lessons to the mistresses, 6302-6305. 
—The arrangement that one man should be professor 
of a variety of subjects not a bad one, 6306.— Geology 
is not taught in the training schools ; Dr. Clarke at 

one time occasionally lectured upon it, 6307-6309. 

The apparatus already mentioned contains geological 
specimens, 6311, 63x2. 

Many of the teachers in the countiy have classes 
under the Science and Art Department ; it is not the 
business of the Board to train teachers in that de- 
partment, 6314-6316.— A book on zoology is among 
those sanctioned by the Board, but there are no means 
of teaching it, 6317, 6318 — Pupils attend the model 
farm at Glasnevm for instruction in agriculture ; what 
preparatory knowledge they have of physical science 
they obtain in the country, 6319-6322. 

Witness cannot say whether any other normal schools 
in Europe are like the Training Department at Marl- 
borough-street ; the latter is not a college ; it is an 
institution for training teachers already in possession 
of schools, 6322-6324. 

The assistant to the professor in the Science De- 
partment teaches arithmetic and algebra bv an arran«e- 
ment with the professor, 6325-6327.— There is not 
tune in the course to give instruction in all the 

branches under five or six professors, 6328-6333. 

There are at present two professors too many, and not 
enough grinders, 6334, 6336— Any re-organization of 
the departments must depend entirely on what kind 
of work the teachers in training come up to ; they 
will never benefit by being lectured to by professors ; 
it would be better to do away with professors altoge- 
ther, and have nothing but grinders, 6337-6339. 

T he assistants are not entirely independent of the pro- 
fessors, 6340. 

Witness never received any communication from 
the Board as to any remedy of wants in liis depart- 
ment with regard to physical science since death of 
Dr. Clarke ; Dr. Clarke was appointed lecturer on 
physical science, having a choice of subjects, 6341— 
6348.— Inspectors make applications for science appa- 
ratus in model schools ; there is no department for 
supplying apparatus, 6349-6351. 

About 30 or 40 per cent, of the masters who come 
up are in a position to comiiience trigonometry, 6352- 
6356. — Trigonometry and the physical sciences are 
not necessary, nor should they be a sine qud non even 
for a first-class teacher, 6357. 

Mi - . M'Gauley’s book on physical science does not 
represent the present condition of science, 6358-6359. 

Superintendence of boarding-houses by professors ; 
previous to the superintendents the secretaries had 
charge, before them the accountants ; an addition 
of .£50 w*as made to the salaries of the professors for 
their duties, 6360-6371. — Superintendents visit the 
female establishments five or six times a year; the 
male establishments at Glasnevin about twice a year, 
6372, 6373, 6384.— All matters of discipline, the diet- 
aries, and internal an-angements of the houses, are 
brought before the pi-ofessors as superintendents, 63 74- 
6376-6384. — An alteration was made in the dietary 
with the sanction of Dr. M‘ Greedy, as the meat allow- 
ance was greater than the teachers got at home, other 
articles of food being substituted ; as a practical l'esult 
the teachers have been better in health since than 
before, 6377-6383. 

Teacliei - s were and are expected to produce certi- 
ficates from the officiating clergyman, not as a sine 
qua non ; these certificates are given to Mr. O’Sulli- 
van and Mi - . Rintoul, who register the teachers on 
their arrival in Dublin, 6385—6393. 

The increase of salary, which can be obtained by 
classification from training, ultimately compensates 
for the loss of salary to the families of teachers ; the 
teachers are not compelled to come up for training, 
6394-6399. 



Edward 
Butler, esq. 
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Edward 
Butler, esq. 



Witness never made any representation to the 
Board that religious instruction by a Catholic clergy- 
man had ceased ; the Resident Commissioner knew it 
perfectly well, 6400, 6401. — The superintendents 
have nothing to do with the matter ; all their duty 
is to see that the rules are properly carried out, 6402, 
6403, 6406. — There is no provision in the training 
establishments for the religious superintendence of the 
pupils, 6407. — Protestants receive direct instruction 



from their own clergymen, 6408, 6409. — Cognizance 
of superintendents as to attendance of teachers at 
public worship, 6410-6421. 

Superintendence of females in the training depart- 
ment, 6422-6436. — In this establishment there are 
three persons in authority — superintendent, matron 
and assistant to the superintendent ; their functions 
6437 - 6444 - 

The period of training is not sufficient, 6434-6456. 



The Very Rev. 
■lames Byrne, 



Byrne, the verv Rev. James, a.m.. Dean of Clonfert. 



Ts rector of the parish of Cappagh, Tyrone ; one 
half the population are Roman Catholics, the other 
half equally divided between Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians, 21553--21557. — Is sole manager of three 
schools and joint manager of another ; one fourth the 
children are Roman Catholics ; several Roman Catho- 
lic schools in the parish, the nearest about two miles 
off; some Protestants attend these; reason, 21558- 
21566. — Is satisfied with National system, but not 
with results ; objects to payment by results ; reasons, 
2 1 56 7-2 1 5 7 1 . — Few school-fees paid ; landowners 
subscribe. Residences for masters desirable. Has a 
model school ; system is as good as can be desired ; but 
same difficulty as in other schools, viz., the bad attend- 
ance. System of inspection is good. As high fees should 
be paid for children of upper classes in model schools 
as in private schools ; thinks this is a general opinion. 
Advantage of mixture of classes ; with properly ar- 
ranged fees, model schools should be open to all, 
21572--21584. 21619-21621. — National system is 

more likely to promote cordiality between opposite 
sects than denominational ; intermixture above named 
leads to no inconvenience or religious indifferentism, 
21585-21590. 

Witness’s schools are non-vested, and no Roman 
Catholic religious instruction is given ; would not 
object to it, or to assistant master being a Roman Ca- 
tholic. Has objected to a Protestant teacher giving 
such instruction. Believes Roman Catholic jhildren 
attend on account of superiority of teaching, not from 
any pressure, 21591-21604. — Roman Catholic school 
being vested, witness’s curate attends and gives reli- 
gious instruction to the Protestants ; is on best terms 
with priest ; this cordiality is a most salutary example, 
and is one of the advantages likely to result from Na- 
tional system of united education. Roman Catholic 
teachers and pupils in Omagh model school ; the latter 
get no religious instruction, but the Protestants do, 
21605-21618. 

No Church Education schools now in witness’s 
parish ; most of the neighbouring clergy acquiesce in 
National system ; evils of denominational system for 
Ireland, and advantages of present system, 21622- 
21630. — Particulars of Protestant religious instruc- 
tion in witness’s schools and in the Roman Catholic 
schools ; no arrangement for mutually visiting schools. 
Does not know a non-vested school where a clergyman 
of a different denomination visits, but knows one 
where a Roman Catholic master reads Authorized 
Version, &c. ; particulars. Thinks it within rules of 
Board for a teacher to refer to Scriptures without 
quoting, 21631-21660. — One means of denominational 
system having a disuniting effect would be that secular 
reading books would be impregnated with dogma ; 
observation refers mainly to working under Roman 
Catholic church ; another strong objection would be 
oppression of religious minorities where numbers are too 
small to have a school of their own. Reasons for object- 
ing to a scheme for having distinct schools for denomina- 
tions in each parish, 21661-21669. — In south and 
west many parishes do not contain Protestants enough 
for an efficient school. Deteriorating effect and unde- 
sirability of small schools. Would not apprehend evil 
from rival schools in a district, 21670-21676. 

As to Roman Catholic teachers in Protestant schools, 
and vice versd, and as to Protestant children in Roman 
Catholic schools — would rather have separate schools 
for them. Believes Roman Catholics of his neighbour- 
hood are satisfied with existing system, 21677-21683. 



Religious instruction, to be efficient, must be dis- 
tinct from secular, 21684-21687. — It would not do for 
State to support school and attend only to secular, leav- 
ing religious instruction wholly to patrons ; minorities 
must be protected by a conscience clause, 21688-21690. 
— One objection to denominational system is, that it 
would necessitate denominational inspectors, as Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy hold that secular education 
must be permeated with religion ; still believes system 
advocated to be practicable, believes it works advan- 
tageously, and desires no alteration, 21691-21696, 
2x707. — Knows no instance of application for priest 
to give religious instruction in a Protestant non- 
vested school ; has heard of Episcopalian teachers 
instructing Roman Catholic pupils in their catechism, 
but objects to it himself ; it is exceptional for clergy 
of one denomination to teach in school belonging to 
another, 21 701-2 1704, 21729-21732. — No doubt 
there is a less amount of religious teaching under 
present than under denominational system, 21705, 
2 1 706. — Thinks statement incorrect that every Epis- 
copalian minority has a Protestant school accessible, 
21708. — Religious minorities everywhere should have 
equal protection. No difficulty in obtaining sites for 
Roman Catholic schools in Omagh ; is surprised that 
more do not attend model schools ; is satisfied with 
management ; never heard the teachers objected to ; 
character of the latter, 21709-21728, 21749-21753, 
2x759, 21 76o. 

Is quite satisfied with National system and books, 
2I 733~ 2I 737- — Believes teachers in Kildare-place 
Society’s schools used to hear reading lessons in 
Authorized and in Douay version, 2x738-21740. — 
Referring to secular books as an important element in 
National system, should one (Burn’s Third Standard 
Reading Book) containing distinct dogmas, be used, 
conscience clause allowing child to retire during cate- 
chetical instruction would be of no service whatever. 
Reading books in which dogmatic reasons on one side 
exclusively are given would tend to lead children to 
abandon their religion, 21741-21748, 21761, 21762. — 
Duties of clergy in giving religious instruction. 
Sunday teaching an effective addition, but daily in- 
struction veiy desirable ; where this cannot be given 
would be the more anxious to use other opportunities, 
21754-21758. . 

Believes the demand for denominational system is 
chiefly clerical, and that therefore Government need 
not pay much attention to it. Laity unquestionably 
desire their children to have teachers of their own 
belief, but would rather have others than none at all, 
and therefore desire retention of conscience clause, 
21763-21769. — Really efficient inspection highly im- 
portant; frequent visits of persons interested are 
salutary, but their benefits are exaggerated. House 
visitation to urge sending children to school is very 
useful. Though majority of laity are quite satisfied 
with present system, majority of patrons desire deno- 
minational, 21770-21783. Is not aware that Church 
Education schools have held out special inducements 
to other denominations ; clergy who have left these for 
National system are still zealous, 21784-21787. 
Suggested system of State attending exclusively to 
secular, and leaving religions instruction to patrons, 
would not meet with general approbation, 21788- 
21790. — Gives an analysis of the signatures to a 
declaration in favour of united education, by members 
of Church of England and Ireland, and reads declara- 
tion, 21791-21798. 
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Claridge, 

Is accountant to the National Board of Education, 
and in that capacity has had charge of all their finan- 
cial business, down to 1855, since then a portion of 
the duty has devolved upon Mr. Kelly, who is called 
the financial secretary, 3745-3747.— Has held ofiice 
since 1835, and had been on the Commission of Public 
Instruction in 1834, 3748, 3749. 

In answer to a request to describe the general 
nature of the arrangements of account and book- 
keeping in the National Board, -witness produces two 
papers, one drawn up in 1861 to enable the secretaries 
to answer a letter from the committee of the Privy 
Council on Education in England, asking the same 
questions, the other a memorandum giving similar 
information in 1866 to Messrs. Vine and Mills, special 
commissioners from the Treasury to inquire into the 
accounts of all the public offices, and reads extracts 
supplying the information required ; with some modi- 
fications the same state of things exists now, 3750- 
3759. 3939- . , 

The staff in witness s special department consists of 
a book-keeper and seven clerks, a pay clerk, and a 
clerk whose business is confined to registering orders 
for books in the cash ofiice ; if the system were ex- 
tended all over the countiy the present staff would 
not be sufficient, 3760, 3942-3947. All orders for 
payments, after passing through witness’s department, 
and having his signature, go to the resident Commis- 
sioner; so that no money is paid on accoiuit of the 
Board without formal cognizance, 3761, 3762. 

The expression “checking poundage” refers to a 
payment to the Post Ofiice for their trouble of 3 d. for 
sums under £2 and 6 d. for from £2 to £5, it amounts 
to about £1,400 or 1,500 a year, and is the most 
troublesome part of the business, 3763-3765. The 
form of write-off between the Post Office and witness 
is by a cheque drawn on the bank; witness's object is 
to have as little money as possible pass through his 
hands, 3766, 3767. — The expenditure paid in coin at 
the ofiice is paid by witness, who is the cashier, 
although accountant is his official title; since Mr. 
Kelly’s appointment as financial secretary, the ac- 
countant’s business has been done partly by him, partly 
by witness, and partly by the chiefs of inspection, all 
sitting in committee, 3768. — It is difficult to distin- 
guish the duty of the finance secretary from that of 
the accountant, many things — requisitions from the 

country, contracts for provisions and coals, &c now 

go to him; in a mercantile office cashier and accountant 
are separate officers, with us the book-keeper and ac- 
countant are considered as mutual checks ; 3769— 
377*- 

There has never been a cashier distinct and sepa- 
rate ; all money payments have been made by witness 
or the pay clerk; his accounts as cashier are balanced 
daily with the book-keeper, who is considered a subor- 
dinate officer in witness's department; our pay clerk is 
similar to what in other offices is called cashier, 3772- 
3776, 3779-3781- 

Accounts are ultimately rendered to the Audit 
Office once a month; references back are sometimes 
made, but mostly on matters of form; Messrs. Vine 
and Mills reported, with regard to keeping account- 
books, “ the National Education Office left nothing to 
be desired in this respect,” 3777, 3778, 3969. 

Mr. Kelly was made financial secretary by special 
order of the Board, which clearly defined his duties 
and the subjects of his cognizance, 3782-3786. See 
further 3969. 

The pay clerk who sits in the same room with 
witness, and so subject to his supervision, takes receipts 
for the money paid, which receipts go at once to the 
book-keeper; practically the pay clerk balances his 
cash every day ; the book of petty cash, payments of 
A20, £30, or £40, is balanced once a week; the book- 
keeper is the superior officer, the pay clerk is witness’s 
assistant as caslner and accountant, 3787-3794. 

The practice with respect to remittances 011 account 



James, Esq. 

of grant has been lately changed ; formerly when 
money was wanted, application was made to the Irish 
Government asking them to apply to the paymaster 
in England for the mono}', and a fortnight passed 
before the thing was done ; now application is made 
directly to the Paymaster-General in Dublin, and the 
money is got in three or four days ; there is but one 
general account of the National Board in Ireland; 
witness keeps a personal one for his own security, he 
having always an imprest in hand for special services, 
3795-3799- 

Cheques are drawn in the book-keeper’s office, 
initialed by him, signed by witness, and afterwards 
by Mr. Macdonnell, Resident Commissioner ; every 
cheque requires these signatures ; a registry of cheques 
is carefully kept, but it is not initialed by the signers 
of the cheques, 3800-3804. — In the occasional absence 
of witness or Mr. Macdonnell, cheques are signed by 
the book-keeper for witness, am) by one of the other 
Commissioners for Mr. Macdonnell, 3805, 3806. — The 
Bank of Ireland returns the cheques, which are sent 
to the Audit office ; they are checked every day, and 
always preserved, so that if questions arise the cheque 
itself can be referred to ; the actual cheques, the orders 
for payment, and the receipts all go to London, 3807- 
3810. 

The floating sum of £700 left in witness’s hands, 
is to meet occasional expenditure and small payments 
in advance, 3811. 

Witness describes (reading from his paper of 1866, 
there having been no change since) the course taken in 
remitting by post office orders the quarterly salaries to 
school teachers, 3812, 3813, 3976. 

The bulk of the teachers will receive, in ordinary 
course, their salaries within three or four weeks after 
it is due by the Board, provided there is no irregularity, 
and the managers can attend to them ; letters contain- 
ing the remittances are not registered, they scarcely 
ever miss in the ordinary delivery by post ; the post 
office order is drawn in favour of the teacher, and sent 
to the manager, 38x4-3824. — The bulk of the Lady 
Day payment of teachers is now (May 4) finished. 
Witness does not know whether particular districts 
are taken first in making out the sheets for the 
quarterly payments ; that branch is entirely under the 
Secretary’s management, 3825-3828. — The manager 
has to fill up an elaborate quarterly account before 
payment is made to the teacher ; if the manager delays, 
payment is delayed ; or there may be correspondence 
or complaint; all doubtful cases lie over, 3829, 
3830- 

Separate post office orders are sent in all cases, so 
that each man gets his own money ; about 53,000 post 
office orders are drawn in the course of the year, 3831— 
3834. — Formerly it was the custom to send the 
amount due to a school in one sum to the manager ; on 
consideration, it was thought desirable to alter the 
practice, but, to keep up the authority of the managers, 
the orders were remitted to them, 3835. — If the mana- 
ger be from home the teacher must wait for his money, 
3836, 3837. — The change increased the labour in the 
office, 3838. 

To some of the larger schools — convent schools — 
large sums are paid ; in convent schools payment is 
made in one sum to the manager or principal person 
generally the superioress ; cannot explain the variation 
as regards convent schools from the general practice of 
sending a separate remittance to each teacher or 
monitor, 3839-3848. 

The different suras paid to convent and other schools 
can be told from the books exactly ; the details are so 
kept, many minute returns being often called for, 
3849, 3850. — This information could not be furnished 
from the finance department ; there they are entered 
as other schools are, 3851-3855. 

Payments to pupil teachers in model schools are 
mostly made through an Inspector, who has a credit 
opened for him in a local bank ; the pay sheets are sent 
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to him, which are sent back signed, and serve as 
vouchers ; by this arrangement one or two small losses 
have accrued to the Board, not to the amount of £20 
in thirty years, 3856-3864. 

For printing forms the Board pays a bulk sum 
quarterly to the Stationery Office, who keep the 
control of such matters in their own hands ; in printing 
school books the Board has a check; it first orders 
so many books to be printed, and the storekeeper 
certifies that so many have been received, then the 
cpntract is referred to, and a certificate, that the books 
are of the regulation size and quality ; the account is 
examined, and if correct, witness signs an order for 
payment, which is countersigned by Mr. Macdonnell; 
“ corrections, ” it is believed, are certified, by the Secre- 
taries ; the contracts are made after the book is fully 
corrected, 3862—3872, 3878. 

Duplicates of ordinary vouchers sent in for pay- 
ment are kept ; in the case of woodcuts the Secretaries 
vouch that they are value for the money paid ; it is 
possible Mr. Thom has vouched for some ; tlxex-e might 
have been some peculiar circumstances leading to do it, 
but as a general rule, vouchers of persons not officers 
of the Board would not be accepted, 3879-3883. — 
Circumstances detailed under which Mr. Thom’s 
certificate as to the charges for certain woodcuts was 
admitted, 3977. 

The paymaster makes remittances in the name of 
the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland; 
they are made when occasion arises, both parties 
wishing to have as little balance as possible lying in 
the bank; smaller sums are applied for more than 
formerly ; the requisition does not go to London now, 
it goes to the Paymaster-General here (Dublin) Mr. 
Godfrey, who merely directs the amount to be trans- 
ferred from his credit to the Board’s, in the Bank of 
Ireland, 3885—3889. 

Information as to the course of proceeding in cases 
of delay in payment of teacher’s salaries must bo 
obtained from the Secretaries or Chiefs of Inspection ; 
all the accountant has to do with is the actual fact of 
paying money when it is ordered ; in some particular 
circumstances managers’ certificates are altogether dis- 
pensed with, this is done on the authority of the 
Secretaries, as representing the Commissioners ; the 
signature of the salary department is the accountant’s 
authority for the payment of money ; if they are satis- 
fied no further questions are asked, 3890-3898, 3922- 
39 2 4- 

Interview of witness with the Commissioners on 
Public Accounts with reference to many of the sub- 
jects now under examination ; the whole question of 
teachers’ salaries is in a state of transition, pending 
the report of Messrs. Vine and Mills, 3898, 3899. — 
The teachers are anxious for more frequent payments, 
i.e., monthly, 3900-3902. 

All post-office orders are presumed to be cashed 
unless it is heard to the contrary ; some complaints of 
irregularities have arisen ; careful inquiry is made 
into such cases, and a duplicate payment is made 
pending the inquiry ; the original sum has been re- 
covered, 3903-3908. — -The number of post-office orders 
per day is limited ; the late Accountant-General of 
the Post Office could only issue 24 sheets a-day ; the 
present Accountant-General gives 40 ; in round num- 
bers 350 sheets altogether are required ; considerable 
convenience would, of course, be afforded to the 
teachers if an acceleration of payment could be 
effected; at present if there be a teacher, assistant, 
and two monitors in a school they would require four 
post-office orders, which would be sent in one cover to 
the manager, 3913-3921. 

The vouchers passed to the Audit Office consist of 
sheets containing the abstracts and receipts for each 
payment ; the receipts are signed before payment to 
expedite business ; in case of mistake a new receipt 
for the proper sum is sent for signature ; the money 
is always received, 3925-3929. 

There is always a difficulty, in endeavouring to ex- 



pedite business, of not satisfying the Audit Office- 
a proposition to pay a man entitled to £20 a-year one- 
twelfth each month was met by the Audit Office with 
a supposition as to defalcations ; the proposition 
would have involved an increase of staff; the same 
checks could have been used, 3929-3931. 

A credit is opened to the Inspector in the local 
bank for the total amount due to the model school 
and pay-sheets are forwarded to him signed by the 
teachers, &c. ; these ax-e stamped and sent back as 
vouchers ; the correct amount only is remitted • no 

money is left in the Inspector’s hands, 3932, 3933 

The Inspectors receive the school-fees and remit them 
once a month, 3934. — Inspectors’ salaries are paid by 

bank post bills sent through the post, 3935. So far 

as the accountant is concerned one document signed 
by the teacher is sufficient for the payment of his 
salary, 3936-3938. 

Further examination. 

Referring to two papers mentioned formerly (see 
1'i- 375 0 -3759) witness puts in a fresh memorandum, 

as more respectful to the Commissioners, 3939 (See 

page 176 of Minutes of Evidence, for “ Memorandum 
for the Royal Commissioners- on Primary Education, 
giving a short history of the financial department of 
the National Board of Education, from its commence- 
ment in 1831 to the present time.”) 

The proposition to pay salaries monthly instead of 
quarterly would be objected to ; an alteration would 
be necessary in obtaining the managers’ certificates 
and the formal receipts now required to satisfy the 
Audit Office ; the advance of the quarter’s salaries to 
managers for them to dispense monthly would not be 
acceptable to the Audit Office, 3940, 3941, 3956, 3957. 

The proposition that Head Inspectors should dis- 
pose of lump sums has been considered ; it would not 
answer ; the present system of checks and counter- 
checks is quite sufficient, 3948-3952. 

Payments from the office are ,made in town by 
cheques, in the country by post-bills sent in halves, 
in England and Scotland by English bills at seven or 
ten days, and to National schools by Post Office orders 
in favour of the person who is to receive the money, 
3953-3955- 

Several commissions of inquix-y have been had here- 
tofore into the management of the office ; Mr. Dean 
Wilson was the fix-st, in 1838; he reported most favour- 
ably ; Mr. Bromley came over in 1849 with a view of 
checking the whole systefix of accounts, he reported in 
1850 ; a coxxespondence with him ensued, which re- 
sulted in bx-inging the accounts into pretty much their 
present state, and the appointment of a first-rate book- 
keeper ; the next commission of inquix-y was comjxosed 
of Lord Monck, Mr. Stephenson, and Mx\ Seaton of 
the Tx-easux-y ; they suggested considerable alterations, 
some of which were not cax-x-ied out ; some alterations 
in the duties of several of the offieex-s were made. 
After that in 1866, Mr. Vine and Mr. Mills came and 
examined our accounts, repox-ting that there was 
nothing to be desired in regard to accuracy and the 
mode of keeping the books ; and in refex-ence to the 
sxxbject, witness hands in a paper asked for respecting 
the duties of Mr. Kelly consequent on the change, 

395873969- 

Witness, the proper person of whom to inquire, 
promises to furnish a statement of the entire cost of 
the last revision of the books, including extx-a pay to 
parties so employed, salaries to their substitutes while 
so employed, cost and names of refex-ence books to 
assist in revision, and cost of printing of px-oof, 3970- 
3975- 

Referring to a former statement ( see 3777, 3778), 
the Post Office grant to us and to the Privy Council 
Post Office orders to any amount; the general public is 
limited to £10 ; and monitors in convent schools are 
paid separately by Post Office orders drawn in favour 
of themselves, not in lump sums, exactly in the same 
way as in ordinary schools, 3976, 3977. 
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Cory, Rev. Henry C. 



Is Secretary of Irish Church Missions; constitu- 
tion and management of Society ; number of schools, 
and number of scholars on the books, 11780- 
11 792, 11889. — Object of the society is the dissemi- 
nation of Protestant principles and the conversion of 
Roman Catholic's, 1 1851-11854. — Income of the 
society, 11900-1x903. — Description of education 
given in the schools, 11793. — Training schools; num- 
ber and classification of teachers in training, 11794- 
ii-jc )-]. — Religious instruction is made very prominent 
in society’s schools, 11798. — About two-fifths of the 
scholars are children of Roman Catholics, attracted by 
the excellence of the secular instruction and other 
inducements, 11799-1x8x4, and note, 11822-11824, 
1 1 89 1-11898. — In some schools children receive food 
and clothing, which are contributed by local friends, 
not by the society, and are given to children of all 
denominations alike, 11825, 1 1930-11936, 11969, 
1 1970. — Inspection of schools, 11826, 11827, 11839- 
11841. — Number of children on the roll; average 
attendance in winter and summer ; number present 
on May 12 , 1868 ; number of schools, 11816-11S21; 
see also table at foot of page 494 ; 11870-11879, 11944- 
11947, 1 1966-1 1968. — Number of teachers in the 
schools, 1 1 886— xi 890. 

Teachei's (all members of the Established Church) 
come up for training at about seventeen years of age, 
being selected by examination in Dublin, and remain 
in training for about two years, one month in each 
year being allowed for vacation ; teaching is practised 
in the two model schools, 1 1828-1 1838, 1 1865— 1 1867. 
— Staff of the training schools and course of training, 



1 1880 11885. — Two-thirds of the scholars can read a 
little, 1 1842-1 1845. — Children come to the schools as 
early as three or four years of age, and generally 
remain till fourteen or fifteen, 1x846-11850. — Results 
of society’s operations, 11855-11864, 11971-11973. 
— The catechism is not taught to all the children, but 
the religious element pervades all the teaching, 
11S68, 11869, 11924-1x928. — Salary of teachers, 
11904-11909, 11913-11915. 

Christian Knowledge Society’s books are used in 
the schools, also some few historical books and the 
Bible, 11910, 11 99 1, 1 1 994. — School-fees are vcxy 
rarely paid, even in Dublin, 1 1916-1 1920. — Teachers 
are not allowed to follow other occupations, 11921— 
1x923. — The amount spent by the society on the 
schools, including training and inspection, is £6,000 
per annum, 1 1937-1 1943, and note . — Society would 
be glad to receive aid from the State, but has not 
asked for it, 11929, 11962-1 1965. 

The aim of the teaching, both in theory and 
practice, is the fundamental evangelical principles of 
the Bible, not controversy, 11948-1 1961. — Class 
from which teachers are drawn, 1 1974-11983. — 
About half the scholars are above ten year’s of age, 
1 1985-1 1986. 

Hostility to the schools is very rare ; tranquillity 
has pervaded the localities of the Mission schools for 
many years past, 11992, 11995-12001. — Teachers in 
training attend a school-room in Townsend-street, 
which has been licensed as a church, for divine 
worship, 12003. — The teachers are all Irish, many of 
them Irish-speaking, 1 2004-1 2007. 
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Craig, Thomas PI., Esq. 



Has been connected with Marlborough-street estab- 
lishment eighteen years ; is second-class clerk in 
Registry and Salary Office. Mr. M'Creedy’s scheme 
for amalgamation of Inspection, Registry, Salary, and 
Correspondence Offices, was to have country divided 
into sixty districts, instead of counties ; less number of 
books and entries ; letters to come only to men who 
did the work. This would save half the time, and 
prevent correspondence travelling from one office to 
another, 26991-27006. — Clerks would then have a 
smaller number of schools, and would know all con- 
nected with them ; they often note what is to be done 
and superior’s initial it, &c. Certain fixed matters 
and matters of routine could be left wholly to them, 
thereby saving superior’s time considerably, 27007— 
27017. — Opinions of heads on scheme ; has not 
heard any valid objection to it. Two books, and 



reading reports several times over, would be done 
away with, 27018—27020. 

Office is under-handed from deaths, &c., some are 
sick; the principal room in which clerks work is 
unhealthy ; complaints of this, and vote on the sub- 
ject ; extreme cold causes clerks to go to the fire 
frequently, which is against orders ; position of room, 
27021-27035. — Has never been called before Board to 
give an opinion on book named above ; Mr. Keenan 
approved of it ; Dr. Newell objected to it. Witness 
wrote to them because they were heads of his depart- 
ment. Description of the “ Long Book,” and 
explanation of the uses for the various columns, &c. 
There should be a regular record of everything done in 
the office — the particular action on any document either 
sent in or orrt. Is not aware whether Mr. M‘Creedy 
showed this book to Mr. Claridge or not, 27036-27043. 
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Cullen, His Eminence Cardinal. 



The three leading points which witness wishes to 
lay before the Commission are — 1 , religious educa- 
tion ; 2 , mixed education ; 3 , the National system in 
Ireland generally. 

Religious Education . — Importance of religious edu- 
cation is shown in St. Matthew. The end is the 
salvation of souls ; this cannot be attained unless we 
know what to believe and what to do ; faith and works 
are necessary ; this is the Catholic belief. There is a 
tendency to materialism, which can only be combated 
by early religious edrrcation, and there are bad books 
circulated against morality and religion ; if the young 
be not trained up to resist the temptations, they cannot 
get through the world in safety. Many works have 
been recently published not only against the Catholic 
doctrines, but against the leading truths of religion 
which are admitted by all Christians. An extensive 
and practical knowledge of religion is therefore neces- 
sary to be imparted to children hr school to prepare them 
for the straggles of afterlife. Testimony of Milton and 
Locke. Many speakers in the House of Commons 
show the value they attach to religious education ; for 



instance, Lord Sandon, Lord Mahon, Lord John 
Russell, and Sir Robert Peel. Washington also, in 
his farewell address, points out the importance of 
religion and morality. Napoleon, when he undertook 
to re-establish religion in France, saw that he must 
begin with the education of the people ; and M. Portalis, 
his Minister of Public Instruction, declared to the 
Legislative Body that religion must be taken as the 
basis of education. Guizot, Raumer (the Prussian 
Minister of Education), and Bishop Dupanloup, speak 
in the same strain. Dr. Doyle, an Irish bishop, who 
has been frequently referred to as favourable to the 
separation of secular from religious education, autho- 
ritatively teaches the contrary. The atmosphere of 
the school should be religious, and every hour of the 
day religion should be inhaled, 26587. 

Catholics admit that religion should form the basis 
of education, and as they believe that there is only one 
true religion, it is a necessary condition of a good 
education that Catholic children should be trained in 
the Catholic faith. A denominational system should 
be introduced, Protestants and Catholics each having 
8 H 2 
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His Eminence schools for themselves. Under such a system there 
Cullen* 81 he less contention, and more charity maintained. 

In Dublin there is very little mixed education, and 
there are no angry disputes about religion, whilst in 
Belfast, where the schools are mixed, there are con- 
tinual religious dissensions. The old territorial or 
parochial system should not be abandoned. Where 
the minority is small it would have no right to inter- 
fere with the majority ; they would probably be pro- 
vided for by persons of their own religion from other 
districts. If, however, a provision be necessary, let 
the Prussian system be introduced, and some special 
regulation be made to protect the religion of each 
class, 26588-26591. 

In a letter addressed to Sir G. Grey, the bishops 
say that where a religious denomination is unable to 
supply by itself numbers sufficient for a school, mixed 
schools might be established as an exception to the 
general rule, 26620. 

Mixed Education . — As now established in Ireland, 
mixed education consists in assembling children of 
different denominations together, and excluding from 
the schools the teaching of doctrines offensive to the 
children present ; however, the teaching of those doc- 
trines in which all Christians unite has been intro- 
duced. If the principle on which the system is 
founded were fully carried out there would be very 
little religious training in the schools. In schools 
fully mixed nothing should be taught clashing with 
the views of Unitarians, Soeinians, Arians, &c., or 
even with Jews, Hindoos, and the like. If poor 
children be not obliged to study religious matters in 
the schools, they cannot learn them elsewhere ; they 
have not sufficient attention to derive much benefit 
from a long and continued discourse on Sundays, and 
it is difficult to keep them together for a sufficient 
time to give them full religious instruction. The 
feeling in Ireland is altogether unfavourable to mixed 
education, and as to the Catholic clergy, though they 
have sometimes consented to mixed education as an 
experiment, they have always been in favour of a 
denominational system. In 1824 a petition from the 
Catholic bishops was presented to Pai-liament, alto- 
gether favourable to basing education on religion. In 
I82G a series of resolutions was adopted by the same 
bishops, insisting on an education fully Catholic, but 
consenting to certain modifications to meet the views 
of those who were anxious for a certain mixture of 
different denominations in the schools. Again, by the 
Synod of Thurles, in 1850, and by general meetings of 
bishops in 1859, 18G3, and 1867, the principle of mixed 
education was condemned, and a distinct declaration 
made in favour of a denominational system. The 
bishops have also at later times addressed letters to 
members of the Government explaining their reasons 
for wishing for denominational education. Six mil- 
lions of money have been spent in promoting the 
National system, and every possible encouragement 
has been given to it, and still the schools are not 
mixed to any great extent, 26598, 26599, 26620, 
26621. 

Turning from Ireland, we find that in England de- 
nominational education is recognised by law, and all 
the schools aided by the State are required to have a 
religious character. Even in the appointment of the 
Inspectors the Committee of Council consults the 
religious bodies before making representations for 
appointments, and in the trust deeds the rights of 
Catholic priests and bishops are guaranteed. The 
Popular Education Commission reported in 1861 that 
the existing plan (the denominational one) is the only 
one by which it would be possible to secure the reli- 
gious character of popular education : this Commission 
in its report expresses very much what Catholics feel 
in general in Ireland. 

In foreign countries the same feeling is found which 
manifests itself in England. In France, after attempts 
to spread mixed education under Louis Philippe, free- 
dom of education was introduced under the President of 
the Republic, and denominational and religious schools 
have spread through the whole Empire. From the fact 



that there are more than two millions of children fre- 
quenting schools under Christian Brothers or nuns it 
may be concluded that a great feeling exists in France 
in favour of unmixed education. In Prussia the 
denominational system is established, and is working 
satisfactorily to every class of the people. This sys- 
tem prevails also in Austria, where Catholics form the 
great mass of the population; the Protestants have 
the same rights in their schools as the Catholics have 
in theirs. In Belgium the same liberty of education 
exists as in Prussia and Austria ; some attempts have 
lately been made to establish mixed schools, but they 
were opposed by the bishops and clergy as not bein'* in 
unison with the general feeling of the country, which 
is Catholic. 

In Holland a system has been introduced similar to 
that which prevails in Ireland ; it is described in a 
recent letter of the Very Rev. Dr. Lambert Van de 
Winkel, who states that the public in that country 
is divided into two camps — the one that of State 
education and neutral schools, the other that of deno- 
minational schools and private teaching. The bishops 
of Holland assembled last August, and published a 
letter in which they explain their views in favour of 
denominational, and emphatically condemn mixed, or 
godless, education. Mr. Gregory, m.p., in a speech in 
the House of Commons on 15th May, 1866, points 
out the evils arising from that system of instruction. 

The system of education in the United States is 
very like the system in Ireland, and is of old date. 
The Rev. Mr. Fraser, in his report upon the common 
or mixed schools, states that in several of the States 
religion is not altogether excluded, but he reports 
very unfavourably of the effects produced by the teach- 
ing in them ; the religious tone is altogether wanting 
in them. The Protestant Bishop of Tennessee, in an 
address on education, delivered in London, points out 
the important defects of the secular system, as leaving 
the children utterly ignorant of the principles of duty, 
truth, religion, and honour. The Catholic Archbishop 
of Baltimore, in his volume of “ Miscellanea,” writes 
that, so far as Catholics are concerned, the system of 
common schools in America is a monstrous engine of 
injustice and tyranny, and practically operates as a 
gigantic scheme for proselytism. Several other Catho- 
lic bishops write in the same strain. The Archbishop 
of New York (in which State the common school sys- 
tem has been very fully developed) writes that, so 
strong is the feeling among Catholics that the working 
of the system is detrimental to their faith, the most 
strenuous efforts and sacrifices are made to support 
Catholic parochial schools. Though they are taxed 
for the common schools, they get vei-y little of the 
public money. Catholics may occasionally get a site 
for a school, or some little assistance from the State, 
but they are excluded from all substantial government 
aid. Church Education schools in Ireland cannot be 
compared with Catholic schools in New York. In 
the latter place Catholics are taxed for schools which 
they condemn, whilst in Ireland, there being no school 
tax, the supporters of Church Education Society have 
only to support then- own schools. In Ireland, too, 
Protestants have at their- disposal large funds for edu- 
cational purposes, taken at least in part from Catholics. 
The Bishop of Newark writes that in his opinion a 
great deal of the crime of America, and most of the 
private and public dishonesty which is so prevalent, 
are originated by the system of intellectual training 
without religion ; it breaks down family influence, 
and is an injustice by the exclusion of Catholics 
through the dangers to which it exposes their faith. 
The decrees of the Plenary Synod of Baltimore in 
October, 1866, also point out the dangers and evils 
entailed on Catholic youth by frequenting these schools, 
and the Synod exhorts the bishops to take care that 
schools be attached to every church in their dioceses. 
These various documents show that in the United 
States the feeling is very much against mixed, and in 
favour of separate education for Catholics, and in 
Canada the same feeling prevails. 

In Lower Canada, where the population is Catholic, 
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the schools are denominational. Protestants have threats, or bribes ; if it were the giant should be with- His Eminence 
schools of their own, and special provisions are made drawn. It might be necessary for the State to interfere Cardinal 
for maintaining these schools independently, giving financially, and it would be quite justified in stopping en ‘ 
full satisfaction to the Protestant population. In supplies if things were done improperly. There would 
Upper Canada, where Protestants are in the majority, be no difficulty in deciding whether the managers of a 
an attempt was made to compel Catholics to attend school were acting fairly. It is very easy for a board 
the Protestant schools, and to establish the system to determine that ; the National Board must at pre- 
which prevails in the United States. After a great sent decide such questions. 

deal of quarrelling it was agreed that, wherever five The French laws contain many objectionable enact- 
lamilies should unite in asking for a school of their ments, and the higher schools appear to be tainted 
own denomination, such a school should be established, with infidelity. The schoolmasters are appointed by 
and in this way the requirements of the Catholic a committee, but the parish priest is always a principal 
minority are now provided for. member of it, and he has very great power in the 

The Pope, in a letter addressed to the Archbishop appointment and removal of the master, and he has the 
of Friburg in Germany in 1864, regards the mixed right of visiting the school, and seeing that nothing 
system of education as being fraught with great evils, improper is taught in it ; the priest has the control of 
especially in primary schools, where religious teaching everything connected with religion. The higher schools 
ought to have such a leading place in all that concerns cannot be opened without the sanction of the Govern- 
education and instruction, that whatever else the chil- ment ; the lower schools are sanctioned by the Prefect 
dren may learn should appear subsidiary to it. Rea- of the department, who represents the Government, 
sons for laying before the Commission the testimonies and who must be consulted on almost everything. The 
of lay and ecclesiastical authorities. General Inspectors are appointed by the Minister of 

A mixed system was attempted in India. In a Public Instruction after consultation with the Superior 
Parliamentary Report, published in 1853, an account Council ; the inferior Inspectors apres avis du Conseil 
will be found of schools where Hindoos, Mahomedans, Academiqve, one of which exists in every depart- 
and Christians were assembled together. The wit- ment. The Inspectors are appointed according to the 
nesses examined by the Committee show that the religion of the school. French schoolmasters are 
effect of mixed education in those schools has been to required to hold a certificate of capacity ; this would 
create a spirit of infidelity, and while tending to not be tolerated in free countries. In the end liberty 
undermine the convictiops of the native mind in will work better than restrictions and systems of 
Hindooism, has failed to supply a purer faith. examinations and certificates. The French system is 

In a literary institution in Belfast [the Belfast very much opposed to our ideas of liberty and consti- 
Academic Institute], the professors professed to tutional government, and witness would not desire to 
pledge themselves not to interfere directly or indi- see it introduced among us. The Prussian system is 
rectly with the religious faith of any of the pupils, but, very similar to the French in these respects. In Prussia 
notwithstanding, great complaints of proselytism were the priest has much more power than in France. In 
heard, and a Government Commission was appointed these countries, where the commune is too small for 
to inquire into them. The Bishop of Down and Con- two schools, both parties unite and form a mixed 
nor, one of the witnesses, considered that students school, but the religious opinions of each must be 
learning Hebrew and Greek from heterodox professors respected. The same system might be introduced into 
were in danger of being infected with heretical opin- Ireland in similar exceptional cases, care being taken 
ions. Must it not then be admitted that Catholic to secure that the schools in general should have a 
children are at still greater risks in National schools 1 religious character. In Belgium the priests occupy a 
The late Dr. Cooke pointed out the various ways in similar position to the priests in Ireland ; they are 
which the convictions of children may be shaken by managers of many schools, and have a great control 
professors of a different religious opinion. Other over them. Aid given to Belgian schools, 26630- 
witnesses gave evidence to a similar effect. 26683. 

The Royal Hibernian Military School in Dublin was If the denominational system were established, 

a purely Protestant school up to 1839, and has cost an Catholics would have no objection to a mixed board 
immense amount of money since its foundation. In constituted of independent gentlemen receiving no 
1839 the restriction was modified, allowing only one- salaries, provided its functions were confined to finan- 
third of the children to be Catholics whilst two-thirds cial and literary matters, with a general right of inspec- 
are Protestants. The Catholics are now entitled to a tion in these departments. Paid boards do not enjoy 
free profession of their religion. Up to 1861 there the confidence of the people, and have not been very 
was no Roman Catholic officer or person of any station, successful. The constitution of the National Board is 
except the Chaplain, and according to a Parliamentary better than that of the Poor Law Board, but its work- 
return in 1864, only a few of the inferior officers and ing could be improved by selecting gentlemen who 
servants were Catholics. There are grounds of grave could generally attend to manage the business ; it 
complaint against the books used, in which things are would be better without the paid Commissioner. Two 
represented in a most unfavourable light to Catholics, paid Secretaries acting under the orders of the Board 
Every increase of mixed schools is an evil ; there would conduct matters better than a paid official 
should be none but denominational schools. of the same rank as the other Commissioners. 

The number of children at present in Church Educa- The leading rules of the Board should be confirmed 
tiou Society’s schools is about 6,000 in all Ireland, but by Parliament, leaving to the Boai-d itself the right of 
there are tens of thousands of Catholic children getting modifying them in minor matters. Before the last 
indirect religious instruction from Protestant teachers, change in the constitution of the Board very few Com- 
™ itness was under the impression that the Bible was missioners ever attended ; since the numbers have been 
not read by Catholic children in Church Education increased, a larger number may be present, without 
schools, but that not being the case the sooner the chil- giving the merit of better attendance to each member, 

dren leave the better, as they are violating the discipline 26592-26597, 26622-26629.— Lord Stanley’s letter 
0 their Church, and the poor children cannot make a stated that the system should afford a combined literary 
leligion out of the Bible. If the schools were made with a separate religious education, that the Commis- 
( enominational, those of the Church Education Society sioners should exercise full control over the books used 
becoming Protestant in name and reality, and Catholic both in the literary and religious instruction, and that 
sc iools Catholic, each could then fairly claim a Govern- the most scrupulous care should be taken not to inter- 
ment grant, just as Protestants and Catholics do in fere with the peculiar tenets of any description of 
' ugland ; but if any unfair- proselytizing arts were Christian pupils. This system has been abandoned, 
used, the grant should be withdrawn, whether from The books for common use in the schools are all 
a dies or Protestants. The Irish Catholics have explained by the teacher, and hence an opening has 
never been charged with proselytism ; witness would been made for proselytism. It is impossible, where 
no c ead proselytism if exercised -without violence, the books are replete with Scriptural and religious 
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His Eminence matters, to prevent a Protestant master from giving 
Cardinal Protestant religious instruction to Catholic children, 
u cn - or a Catholic teacher from giving Catholic religious 

instruction to Protestant children ; the only remedy is 
denominational schools. The financial arrangements 
of England cannot be suited to Ireland, where the 
people are so poor. If training schools were allowed 
to be established on the same principles as those at 
Hammersmith and Liverpool the Irish people would 
be veiy thankful, and the same privilege should be 
extended to other bodies. This would diminish the 
objections to the Marlborough-street institution, but it 
would not remedy everything, as the religion of the 
pupils would still be exposed to great danger. Nothing 
will satisfy the Catholic body now but denominational 
model and training schools ; they do not see why they 
should not have schools the same as in England, 
26600-26610. 

Mr. Fortescue’s proposal to have separate boarding 
houses, but the pupils still all to meet in the same 
class, would not be satisfactory, as it would retain all 
the evils of the mixed system ; his proposal with regard 
to the establishing of model schools by private persons 
with a National school attached would be a measure 
of great national importance if carried out. The 
Board’s agricultural schools are objectionable both on 
religious and economical grounds. School gardens and 
school residences would be of great service to the teachers, 
whose salaries are not at all sufficient for their support. 
In the greater part of the country payment by results 
would be very useful, as it would lie an inducement to 
the master and manager to see that proper attention 
was paid to study ; exceptions would have to be made 
for those districts where the master could not keep 
sufficient children to obtain good results. In many 
cases a little more local aid might be obtained, but if 
the people have not contributed very largely to the 
payment of schoolmasters, this is due to their poverty 
and to the many demands for works of charity. Local 
school rates might be as unequally levied as the poor- 
rate, the rich places would perhaps pay least, and the 
poorer most. The question of books is of very great 
importance. In order to promote the publication of 
good books and to secure variety, every manager 
should have full liberty to select his own ; the Board 
should have power to exclude everything treasonable 
or illegal, and the ecclesiastical authorities should look 
to the religious part. The anti-national monopoly 
enjoyed by the Board has put an end to all competi- 
tion and served to crush the talent of the country, 
26611—26619. 

The National or Mixed system as it prevails in Ire- 
land . — The system was introduced about the end of 
1831, or beginning of 1832, based on a letter from 
Lord Stanley to the Duke of Leinstei-. The plan 
laid down was that the system should be a “ combined 
literary and a separate religious education." This was 
adopted by Catholics as an experiment ; Dr. Murray 
took an active part in establishing it, and the other 
bishops wished to give it a fair trial. A change of 
feeling was, however, brought about to a great extent 
by the modifications which were made in the original 
system, and both the Catholic prelates and the great 
mass of the Catholic people began to condemn it as 
being gradually developed in a way injurious to then- 
religion. There was to be nothing about religion 
either in the teaching or in the books of the school. 
Books, compiled by Protestants were introduced con- 
taining a great deal of religious matter, and long 
extracts from the Old and New Testament : this was 
a measure which could not be approved of by the 
Catholic prelates and people. Originally the clergy 
were permitted and encouraged to give religious 
instruction to children of their own persuasion, but 
now in non-vested schools the manager has the power 
to exclude all religious teaching. The rule as to the 
register of attendance at divine worship required by 
Lord Stanley’s letter has been altogether abandoned 
or never carried out. 

In the beginning, schools kept by nuns and those 
of the Christian Brothers (who are the very best 



teachers in the country) were allowed to get grants- the 
rule has been, since 1855, that no one who makes 
religious vows or is in holy orders shall teach in 
National schools. The Board in the case of nuns’ 
schools allow 4s. per head, whilst in some National 
schools the payment is more than £1. Other changes 
have been made, all tending very much to excite the 
jealousy of the country against the National system. 
It was laid down by Lord Stanley that the rights of 
the pastors should be fully recognized, and Mr. Card- 
well stated that the government cheerfully recognized 
the right and duty which belong to the heads of the 
respective churches in regard to religious instruction. 
Under the present rules the system is wholly changed. 
No child is now to receive or be present at any re- 
ligious instruction which the parents or guardians 
disapprove. Catholics admit the parental right to its 
fullest extent, but as the poor are oftentimes ignorant 
and not sufficiently independent to resist the wishes 
of those above them, the abandoning of the protection 
of the children to mere parental power is not sufficient 
to prevent proselytlsm. While Catholics admit the 
parental right, the authority of the Church must not 
be excluded ; those who have become Catholics must 
be guided by the decisions of the Church. Persons 
not subject to the Church do as they wish ; the Church 
does not interfere with them. Archdeacon Stopford 
shows how easily parental authority can be set aside 
when it clashes with Protestant views. According to 
Dr. Whately (who was the life and founder of the 
Board), parental authority being set aside, the religion 
of any child may be exposed to great danger, and thus by 
substituting parental for paternal authority a great open- 
ing has been made for proselytism in National schools. 

The analysis circulated by the Board with its books 
gives a very fair account of their character ; they are 
religious, but not so in a Catholic sense. None of the 
religious matters were taken from Catholic authors. 
The fact of these books containing so many religious 
matters gives an opportunity to teachers of insinuating 
or directly teaching their own religious opinions. 
This is confirmed by several Protestant managers of 
schools. The Rev. Mi-. Trench, Rector of Newtown- 
meatli, states that in his judgment the teaching of 
Roman Catholic children on the points upon which 
Protestants and Roman Catholics agree is very far 
from letting Popery alone. Rev. Mr. Campbell and 
Dean Kennedy, in their evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1837, show that there is no 
protection against proselytism for a Catholic child 
under a Protestant teacher. Dean Kennedy adds that 
the “ principles of the Board are the principles of the 
Reformation. ” From this it appears that there is very 
little protection in the guarantees now given by the 
Board that parental rights will be respected. The 
opinions expressed by Protestant dignitaries show how 
difficult it must be to restrain proselytism, as may be 
seen, for instance, from a speech of Dr. Daly, Bishop 
of Cashel and Waterford, in 1843, which hits been re- 
echoed by the Church Education Society in then- 
various reports. 

With regard to the attendance of children of differ- 
ent religions at the same religious instruction, it 
appears that in the beginning children were not to be 
present at any religious instruction of which the 
parents did not approve, or at which the parents did 
not direct them to attend. By the modified rule the 
only protection is that children are not compelled to 
attend at religious instruction, but it is left free to 
masters or managers to persuade or induce them to 
attend. Now a notice-book is to be kept ; no child is 
to attend religious instruction unless the parent shall 
have signed a form in that book. The proper rule 
would be to hold, as a matter of course, that all poor 
Catholic parents wish their children to be educated in 
the Catholic religion unless they give positive direc- 
tions to the contrary. These changes have excited a 
bad feeling against the Board. In the report for 1859 
it is stated that 1,816 Catholic cliildren were reading 
the Protestant Bible in Protestant schools, and Mr. 
Keenan stated that this practice was quite common. 
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Jjow this mixed religious education was working 
against Catholics may be seen from the “ Life,” works, 
and charges, of Dr. Whately, according to whose 
opinion the National system was acting as a great 
engine for undermining and destroying the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and upsetting the authority of the 
very persons who were engaged with him in carrying 
out the working of the system. 

There are 2,365 schools with 360,000 Catholic chil- 
dren attending them, and with no Px-otestants. So 
far as these schools are concex'ned witness has no ob- 
jection, except that they are under undue restraint, 
and the religious principles of the children may be 
weakened through the absence of prayer and good 
works. Besides these schools there are 2,649 under 
Catholic teachers, with 330,000 Catholic childx-en, and 
24,800 Protestants on the roll, or an average attend- 
ance of about 8,000 of the lattex-. In these schools 
Catholics would have no gi-eat danger to apprehend, 
but Protestants would have a right to complain that 
in such schools they are not very likely to be safe. 

There are 132 x-eally mixed schools with 13,000 
Catholics and 14,000 Protestants ; these are mixed in 
principle and practice, and are the more dangerous on 
that account. There are 197 Protestant schools with 
no Catholics, and to these schools there is no objection. 
Then there are 1,039 Px-otestant schools with 29,000 
Catholics and 1 1 5,000 Pi - otestants ; in these the ex- 
ample and tendency of the teaching must contx-ibute to 
shake Catholic convictions and wean the children from 
their own Church. In Dublin thex-e axe at least 
30,000 Catholic children attending purely Catholic 
schools (that is, including schools under the Board, 
schools belonging to the Chx-istian Bx-othex-s, and 
schools of a higher class). Throughout the diocese of 
Dublin the mixture is so small as scarcely to be taken 
into account, axid in the south ox- west it is the same 
or less than about Dublin. The only x-eally mixed 
schools are the model and tx-aining schools, which would 
not maintain theix- mixed character long but for the 
money spent upon them, and the elfox-ts made to at- 
tract childx-en to them. In Dublin, the absence of the 
Protestant element in schools under the Boax-d may 
be accounted for by the attendance at Church Educa- 
tion schools ; the number of childx-en in them is not 
gx-eat, but these and the Px-otestant parochial schools 
are purely denominational. In every parish thex-e 
are parochial or other schools for Protestants alone, 
so that both Protestants and Catholics show their 
desire for separate education, ^27044-27048, 27446- 
274SO. 

The first objection to the model schools is that they 
are founded upon the mixed system. The training 
schools attached (which are a sox-t of mixed boarding 
houses for Px-otestants and Catholics) are of a most 
objectionable character-. Young men of every religion 
live and are trained together, with very little religious 
teaching, axxd with very little care to make them 
practise any religion. Young teachex-s cannot be well 
trained in such establishments. The training schools 
ai'e also deficient in some important bx-anches of 
literary teaching, history for example. Mr. Butlex-, 
Dr. Newell, and Mx\ Keenan show in their repox-ts 
how much history is neglected. In all the books of 
the National Board there is scax-cely a page of Ix-ish 
history. The distinguished men of later times are not 
mentioned, and the books are silent as to the great 
raints and missionaries of the Chux-ch of Ix-eland : this 
is worthy of the severest reprobation. 

The pex-iod of tx-aining is not loxxg enough. Some 
of the young teachers x-emain for four and others for 
sue months at the institution in Dublin. Four months 
are not sufiicient to give a training to any man who is 
to teach others. In France every teacher must pass 
three years in the training school before he is allowed 
to teach, and the Christian Bx-others in Ix-eland oblige 
bat' r ^° Un g mem ^ Jei ' s to g° through several years pro- 

The agricultural schools are of little value. One 
good agricultural training school would be very usefxxl. 
Wasnevin is rather successful, but as long as it is 



conducted on the mixed system it will be very objection- 
able. 

The model schools in genex-al are exceedingly ex- 
pensive. If the enox-mous amouxxt spent on model and 
farming schools had been expended in building ordinary 
schools a gx-eat deal of good sex-vice would have beexx 
done. In the model schools the cost of education is 
about £6 per head per annum, whilst in convent schools, 
where the education is perhaps better, it is only 4s. per 
head. In a financial point of view thex-e is a great 
waste of money. Thex-e are good teaclxex-s in Max-1 - 
box-ough-stx-eet, but a great xxumber of the childx-en 
receive a very infex-ior education ; the smart intelligent, 
boys ax-e taken care of while the othex-s are neglected. 
Another objectionable featux-e in model schools is that, 
they ax-e frequented by children who can afford to pay 
for themselves. Those who can afford to pay for yearly 
tickets on x-ailways to attend should go to boarding 
schools, 27048—27050. 

Board’s books . — The First and Second Books of Les- 
sons were compiled by the Rev. J. Carlile and his 
relation, Dr. M ‘Arthur. The Second Book was 

x-evised by Dr. Wliately, and Sequels Nos. 1 and 2 were 
compiled by his Grace and some of his family. Dx\ 
Carlile shows that ushex-s or under teachers, Scotch 
and Px-otestant, assembled together aixd concocted these 
books, containing Scx-iptux-al extracts and religious 
mattex-s, for the Catholic people of Ix-eland. As regards 
Carlile’s Scx-iptux-e Lessons they have been long since 
banished from Catholic schools, and Dr. Whately’s 
Lessons oxx Chx-istianity have beexx condemned by the 
Holy See. Some of the vex-y elemexxtaxy books have 
a great deal of matter totally unfit for poor children. 
In the index of one of them will be found such terms 
as Grallatores, Rasores, Quadrumana, Pachydexmata, 
&c. ; a poor child meeting such hax-d words as these 
would be tempted to throw the book into the fix-e and 
never read a word again. Indeed, this book contains 
no instruction of value that a pex-son would wish a 
child to recollect ; and in the chapter on National 
schools there is a passage calculated to make a false 
impression on the minds of the children. 

In the Secoxxd Book matters are iixtx-oduced which 
offer a x-eady occasion for insinuating doctx-ines contra- 
dictox-y of the Catholic Chux-ch. Ixx the Fourth Book 
there is a passage which intimates that no one who 
speaks Irish, or Welsh, or Scotch is educated, and that 
England and Ix-elaxxd have the same laws, which is not 
corx-ect. The deaf and dumb school at Glasixevin is 
mentioned, bxxt those at Cabra ax-e exclxxded, and there 
ax-e statements which are altogether incox-x-ect. This 
book also contains passages which either suggest anti- 
Catholic ideas, or give an oppox-tunity of inculcating 
them. In a book for girls lately published there is 
scarcely a word aboxxt x-eligioxx; it could have been 
written by any of the old Pagans. 

The Fifth Book contains a desex-iption of the globe 
and a short geography, but Ireland is not mentioned 
at all. As to history, Ireland is mentioned twice 
only, in a clu-oxxological table. Ixx the passages with 
regard to the Refoimation, to Constantine, aixd to 
the apostacy of Julian, there is much that is false and 
injurious to Catholics. The Fourth Book (cd. 1867) 
contains, for childx-eD of eight to ten years old, foux-teen 
chapters on political economy. What profit can chil- 
dx-en derive from x-eading such treatises? The passage 
as to Queen Phillippa making the sign of the cx-oss has 
been objected to, aixd is said to have been stx-uck out ; 
it contains xxothing objectionable, and why should not 
Catholic children x-ead it if they wish ? The fact shows 
the difficulty of carrying out mixed education. The 
Supplement to the Foux-th Book has many objectionable 
passages in it, and the like is the case with the Foux-th 
Book of 1851 ; all this shows that the books are not 
of real value, and are not suited to Catholic chil- 
dreix ; if they were cast into the sea, ixeitlier literature 
nor religion would suffer. There should be Catholic 
books for Catholic childx-en, and othex-s should have 
books for themselves according to their particular 
opinions, as in England, France, and Px-ussia, 27048- 
27050, 27076, 27106-27110. — The Catholic Poor 
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School Committee adopted the National books, and 
desired to continue them, because they would other- 
wise have had to recur to worse. The books published 
for Protestant schools could scarcely have been used by 
the Committee, 271 11-27118. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools . — The Christian Brothers 
were founded about 1802, since which time they have 
extended themselves very much. They were connected 
with the Board at the commencement, but have sepa- 
rated from it, as they would not be allowed to carry 
on their own system. They have 60 establishments 
in Ireland, 225 schools (the building of which cost 
£ 154,000) and between 25,000 and 30,000 children on 
the roll. The .State does not contribute to their sup- 
port. The efficiency of the schools and the excellence 
of the training are shown in the report of the Endowed 
Schools’ Commissioners. The schools are conducted on 
the religious principle, religion being continually in- 
culcated in the lessons, to which may be attributed 
the fact that they have scarcely produced one Fenian. 
The superior, in 1866, addressed a letter to the direc- 
tors, the object of which was that every possible care 
might be taken by the teachers to prevent the spread 
of Fenianism amongst the pupils, and undoubtedly this 
had a good effect. The attendance at these schools is 
much greater than it would probably be in others in 
the same place. Notwithstanding these merits, the 
Board exclude them by the rule which will not recog- 
nise members of religious communities or persons in 
holy orders as teachers. The best proof of good teach- 
ing is that which is obtained by results. In England 
clergymen act as teachers and as inspectors ; why ex- 
clude them in Ireland! 27051, 27071,27072. — The 
Christian Brothers’ history is taken from Fredet ; it 
is very good, 27133. 

Convent Schools . — These are rendering immense ser- 
vice to the country. Some are in connexion with the 
National Board, but many are not, in consequence of 
th e annoying restrictions imposed. The teachers gener- 
ally are highly educated ladies, lit to teach the highest 
classes in the country, but still they devote themselves 
to the education of the poor, teaching them by word 
and example to be practically useful in this world, and 
at the same time preparing them for eternity. When 
they find the children very destitute, they feed and 
clothe them, and in this way attract many to the 
schools who otherwise would go without education. 
There are no National schools better, if there be any 
so good. Mr. Cross, in his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee of 1854, bore high testimony as to the 
efficiency of these schools, but, notwithstanding, the 
nuns are under severe restrictions. Personally the 
nuns suffer but little from this treatment, as they 
generally apply the moneys received from the Board 
to the assistance and education of the poor ; but this 
is no reason why they should not get the same salaries 
as other teachers, especially as the teaching is as good 
as, or better than in other schools. There are about 140 
convent schools, with 72,000 children on the rolls ; 
the number in attendance is 31,017, or 221 per school. 
The subsidy now amounts to £12,000, or some thin g 
like 4s. per head. If the number of these schools were 
increased, it would tend to a wider spread of educa- 
tion, and make the Board more popular and more use- 
ful, 27051, 27358. 

Lord Stanley’s original plan was founded on the 
mixed principle, with certain safeguards ; the system 
having failed in conciliating the people, it is quite use- 
less to return to the original project. The system, as 
it stands, could be reformed, without much difficulty, 
so as to render it satisfactory to the people. The 
schools should be denominational, dependent upon the 
Board in literary and financial matters only. To meet 
the evil of children going from a Catholic school to a 
Protestant school, and vice versd, the same rule should 
apply as in gaols, and this would prevent disputes. 
Wherever children would be sent to a school of a 
different religious denomination the pastor of the chil- 
dren should have the light of visiting that school to 
see that nothing was taught contrary to their religion, 



which dare not be done now in non-vested schools 
The appointment of masters should remain with the 
local managers ; the teachers should be better trained 
and they should be instructed in history. The eler-w 
should have the right to exclude immoral or irreligious 
men from acting as teachers. The training schools 
should also be denominational, and the Inspectors 
should be appointed as in England— Catholics for 
Catholic schools, Protestants for Protestant schools. 
If an Inspector disregarded the practice of his own re- 
ligion, on the representation of the religious body to 
which he belonged, he should be dismissed, as a matter 
of course. Every school should be allowed to choose 
its own books, the Board providing the means of pur- 
chasing them ; religious books should be approved by 
the heads of the respective religious bodies. 

The Board should consist of gentlemen of the same 
rank as at present ; some Catholic bishops should sit 
and other representatives of religious bodies. There 
should also be some ex-officio Commissioners, and two 
or three , paid secretaries. Roman Catholic bishops 
cannot now sit, as they do not consider themselves 
authorized by conscience to assist in carrying out a 
system which is in opposition to the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. There should be no Resident 
Commissioner, 27052-27066. 

A register of children’s attendance at Divine wor- 
ship could not be kept under a mixed system ; under 
a denominational one it would be very useful and 
proper. The rule with regard to this was rescinded ; 
changes in relation to religious matters awakened sus- 
picions in the minds of Catholics, and although some 
were not very objectionable, yet they showed there 
was no permanency in the system, 27067-27070. — 
The objection to vesting schools in the Board is 
grounded on the fear that the Government might turn 
these schools to some purposes of hostility to the re- 
ligion of the country, and this feeling still remains. 
There would be little difficulty in securing that schools 
built by a Government grant should fulfil their pur- 
poses. Edmund Burke was quite opposed to making 
education a State engine, 27073—27075, 27193—27198, 
27431-27444. 

Ultramontanism is the teaching of those who are 
determined to cany out to the fullest extent the prin- 
ciples of their religion, and who acknowledge the full 
authority of the Pope. The bishops who consented to 
give a trial to the National Board were just as Ultra- 
montane as the bishops are now. What is meant by 
the word “ Ultramontane” as used by the English 
press it is not easy to understand, unless it be used as 
an opprobrious term. Dr. Murray always looked 
upon the National system as an experiment, and he 
expected it would turn out favourable to Catholics. 
There are some who still adhere to it, but they are 
very few in proportion to those who wish for a change, 
27077, 27078, 27184-27191. 

Religion is not very free in Belgium ; the kingdom 
is governed by a revolutionary anti-Catholic party at 
present, and arguments in favour of Catholicity cannot 
be deduced from then- measures ; the Belgian bishops 
are decidedly in favour of denominational education, 
27079-27086. — Dr. Doyle’s letter was written before 
the National system was in operation ; it states that 
“ religious instruction shall be given (that is, Catholic 
instruction) on one or two days in the week, and pro- 
bably can, as I hope it will, every day.” One of the 
rules now is that the manager may prevent any sort of 
religious instruction every day in th'e week ; Dr. Doyle 
speaks of an imaginary system which has not been car- 
ried into operation ; he was most opposed to the Kildare- 
street Society’s schools, so little inclined was he to 
mixed education. The National system has been well 
tried and failed ; if it had not failed this Commission 
would not be sitting, 27087-27105. — There is a cer- 
tain sort of recognition of the rights of the Catholic 
bishops and priests by the Austrian law, but it is not 
desirable to be guided by the decrees of a party hostile 
to religion, 271x9-27x25. 

It is not sui-prising that some very distinguished 
men have been educated at the Belfast Academic In- 
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stitute ; one person may pass safe through danger, but 
if the multitude be exposed to the same risk the loss 
will be great, 27126-27132. — The word “unlawful,” 
as to the means of compelling children to attend schools 
against their will with the view of proselytizing, was 
used in a moral sense, 27135, 27136. — Licences to 
teach are not necessary, but care must be used to 
secure good moral teachers. The clergy should have 
the power to remove masters who, from their conduct, 
would be a source of scandal to the pupils. There is 
nothing bad in granting certificates of competency ; 
training schools could give certificates of proficiency 
which would have great weight. The granting of 
certificates, however, should be a private matter, not 
a State affair ; it is better for education generally that 
teacher's should be tried and then judged by their 
results. Those who pass the best examinations are 
oftentimes the very worst teachers; they have high 
ideas of their own acquirements, and look upon the 
teaching of elementary subjects as irksome. If a m an 
Ire sufficiently instructed, though he may not attain to 
the highest branches, he may be an excellent teacher. 
The requirements for teaching in National schools 
should not be too great ; too high an education will 
make the poor discontented. The schools should be 
adapted to the wants of the great majority, not to cul- 
tivate the talent of a miserable minority, 27142-27x53. 

An -objection to model schools is that children of the 
rich are educated at the expense of the State. The 
mingling of rich and poor in the same school is good 
for neither. There has been and always will be to 
the end of the world a great distinction between rich 
and poor ; each class should be educated for the sphere 
of life in which they have to move. The Board makes 
no exception in favour of nuns. The superioress acts as 
manager, and managers in every case receive the pay- 
ment from the Board. The teachers and the superioress 
constitute one society, and they agree to manage the 
money in a certain way. Until 1839 the convent 
schools got as much as others. Training is not re- 
quired in other teachers, though they are classified ; 
if the nuns teach well, nothing ought to be done to 
put them in a position worse than other teachers. 
The last rule as to giving religious instruction is not 
satisfactory ; the simplest thing is to make the schools 
denominational. Where a mixed school is necessary, 
the teacher should be forbidden to give instruction to 
children not of his own faith. If the school were 
under a Catholic no alteration would be made to suit 
a small Protestant minority, except by excluding them 
from special religious teaching, and so in the case of a 
school under a Protestant. Parents who consider one 
religion as good as another would not care what reli- 
gion was taught to their children ; a Roman Catholic 
who would allow his children to be brought up in a 
different faith would be committing a grievous offence 
against faith and against his conscience, 27154-27168, 
27231-27237. 

Education ought to provide for the whole existence 
of man — both here and hereafter ; without religion, it 
would rather be a scourge to a country than anything 
else. This is peculiarly the case with regard to the 
Catholic Church ; the great mysteries will not be re- 
membered in after days unless deeply impressed upon 
toe minds of children, and this is a strong reason in 
favour of denominational education. Education need 
not necessarily fall into the hands of the clergy by 
scorning denominational ; the managers would have 
the whole control whether laymen or priests ; if they 
conducted the schools properly no one would interfere 
with them. The bishops, under then.’ Divine commis- 
sion, would be the judges of the mode of conducting 
, 00 s ’ this would not give them the entire con- 
i' 5 • 1 S ' 10 P S merely exercise the authority given to 
them by God when they insist that books containing 
“ ere fy ° r immorality shall not be used in schools ; if 
ie books are free from these they do not interfere. 
Laughton’s and Elrington’s Mathematics are as freely 
«sea in Catholic schools as in others, 27169-27183— 

- 0 e of electing the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland, 

27192. 



The- pastoral issued by witness in 1850, when Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, states that the Divine commission 
“ extends to the supervision and control of every sys- 
tem of education proposed or instituted for children of 
the Catholic Church, lest in any particular department 
of knowledge they should be infected with errors or 
opinions at variance with their faith.” To this wit- 
ness still adheres. The two points to which the con- 
trol of the Church extends are, the teaching of Divine 
doctrine, and the prevention of the spread of error. 
If there be no departure from the truth or no teaching 
of error, the bishops will not be called upon to exercise 
their authority. They got their power in this from 
Christ, and their power cannot be contested. In some 
countries the exercise of this right may be occasionally 
prevented by unjust laws or violence, but the right 
always remains. If a man teaching chemistry or 
geology were to assert, that the cosmogony of Moses 
was in opposition to the order of things at present 
existing, or to turn- the teaching of the sciences to a 
bad purpose, he would be removed. This is an illus- 
tration of the control mentioned in the pastoral, ->71 qo_ 
27219. 

There is nothing in the teaching of the Catholic 
Church to prevent the development of genius. Many 
of the greatest men who have appeared in the world 
in any of the departments of life, belonged to the 
Catholic Church, and were educated by the Catholic 
Church. The infallible teaching of the Church is a pro- 
tection against error, not an impediment in the way of 
real progress. There are several high Catholic schools in 
Ireland and England, which are filled with the children 
of the gentry and nobility, and other schools conducted 
by ecclesiastics are crowded with the sons of the high- 
est and wealthiest Catholics, which shows that parents 
are far from wishing to prevent their children’s educa- 
tion being under the control of the Church. The 
abeyance of the bishops’ right to control may be 
accounted for by the persecutions and penal laws to 
which Catholics were subjected in Ireland. The 
bishops did not delay to raise their voice against the 
National system when they found that little by little 
the system so developed itself as to prove that its ten- 
dency was hostile to Catholicity. The reasons for tem- 
porizing were great ; it was a serious matter for the 
bishops to put themselves in opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the country, and to refuse the large assistance 
offered to them. The spread of mixed education, and 
the efforts made to extend it, necessitate the assertion 
of the claim now. In 1825 there were 1 1,000 schools 
in Ireland generally kept by Catholics, and to which 
the Government contributed little or nothing. This 
shows that even at that time Catholics and their clergy 
were most anxious to promote education. Since Ca- 
tholic Emancipation greater efforts have been made. 
Almost every priest has got up schools in his parish, 
and nearly every bishop has a seminary for the educa- 
tion of his clergy. A great many colleges have been 
established, and a great deal has been done by the 
poor, the middle classes, and the gentry to promote 
secular and religious education, 27220-27229. 

The mixture .of various religious classes in schools, 
exposes all to danger, but in America a great number 
of Protestant children are educated by nuns, and yet 
remain Protestants ; this is not the natural tendency 
of such associations. Admitting the importance of com- 
bining religious and secular education, the .admission 
by the Board of the great fundamental truths of reli- 
gion into the schools was calculated to do mischief to 
the great body of the children of this country. The 
teaching of these truths is of importance, but there are 
others which all true members of the Catholic Church 
must believe. The Roman Catholic bishops acquiesced 
in the^ alteration as to the introduction of the Scrip- 
ture Extracts into the books, but no formal approba- 
tion was ever given to the change. The Synod of 
Thurles commenced the general united action against 
mixed education, but it did not enter into the 
general question, except so far as it related to the 
Queen’s Colleges. It objected to mixed education 
as carried out in National schools, but proposed 
8 I 
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modifications and safeguards, which were substantially 
the denominational system. 

Dr. Whately thought that the Scripture Extracts 
would be a means of undermining the vast fabric of 
Romanism. Dr. Murray tolerated these Extracts, but 
had he known the views of Dr. Whately, which have 
since been published, his opinion of these books and 
the system generally would have been totally changed ; 
no doubt, they were both acting in very different 
wa ys — the one was trying to Weaken Catholicity — 
the other never attempted to assail Protestantism. 
Dr. Whately probably thought, but he thought 
wrongly, that he was justified in excluding Catholic 
doctrine from Catholic schools. Had he looked across 
the Channel, to his own country, he could not have 
imagined that united religious education • was. neces- 
sary. He was altogether mistaken in his views of the 
denominational system. If we look to what occurs in 
practice we will find less bigotry and contention where 
that education exists than in mixed schools. The 
Protestants of England are not nearly so bigoted as 
those of Ireland, and so with the Catholics. If Dr. 
Whately knew the Catholic doctrines in regard to 
the authority of the Church, and wished to shake the 
faith of Catholics, he was acting treacherously. He 
was doing this knowingly and deliberately, and he says 
himself that he was fighting the battle of Protestantism 
with one hand, and that his best, tied behind his back. 
He should have told the world that the . system had 
that tendency, and should not have told , them there 
was no danger of proselytism. Different degrees of 
proselytism, 27238-27270. 

From the increased communication between Ireland 
and other countries, from the circulation of low-class 
newspapers and books, the people require to be better 
educated than ever. An immense improvement has 
been produced in the country since the establishment 
of the National Board, to some extent through its 
agency, but still more through other causes. Probably 
if the Board had never been thought of, the improve- 
ment by some attributed to it would have occurred 
through the schools in operation before its establish- 
ment. The “missions” which the Catholic clergy 
sent throughout the country were the cause of the 
greatest improvement in morals, and consequently of 
the utmost benefit to society. Occasionally difficulty 
lias been experienced in obtaining school sites, but in 
the diocese of Dublin the gentry have been very good 
in providing them. There is no objection on the part 
of Catholic bishops to laymen as patrons, provided they 
teach Catholic doctrine. If there were a moral cer- 
tainty that a landed proprietor as patron would cany 
out his promises absolutely not to interfere with reli- 
gious education, and would allow the Roman Catholic 
clergyman to approve of the master, a priest would 
have no difficulty at all in consenting to such a proposal. 
Where landowners are members of proselytizing socie- 
ties, no trust could be put in them as patrons of Catho- 
lic schools. 

There are 4,2G7 National schools under Catholic 
patrons. There is no opportunity to givo religious 
instruction in these schools, as all religious emblems 
are prohibited, and all reference to Catholicity is care- 
fully excluded from the books, and where the children 
are poor and half-starved they become weary and 
broken down and anxious to get home, and would look 
upon religious instruction after the school hour as a 
sort of penance. In the first rules laid down the 
clergy were mentioned as the persons destined to give 
religious instruction. The position of the clergy is 
now totally changed ; they must be approved of by 
the parents. The minute of April 10, 1832, does not 
give the right to say who should give religious 
instruction to the children. It gave the pastors the 
right of determining the books. The parents were to 
determine the religion of the child ; this is necessary, 
as we cannot know who is a Catholic child and who a 
Protestant except upon the testimony of the parent. 
When the Commissioners . altered the rale so that no 
cliild should be required, to be present at religious 
instruction not approved by the parents, they changed 



the system. Dr. Murray and the other Catholic 
Commissioners went astray when they consented to 
mixed education in Ireland. In the beginning the 
religious instruction was to be given in the school. 
Where there were three denominations this would 
seem to be impossible ; Lord'Stanley must have formed 
a false estimate of the size of the schools. The rule 
appears to have been changed in 1847, and from about 
1833 to that date changes were successively made. 
Some of the Presbyterians joined the Board in 1833, 
as may be seen from a letter of Mr. Kelly ; when the 
Presbyterians joined; the rule appears to have been 
altered to suit their convenience. From Dr. Henry’s 
evidence it appears, and the Presbyterians in the 
North generally think, that if they can induce Catho- 
lic children to attend, they may give them religious 
instruction. There is no reason to doubt the truthful- 
ness of this testimony, 27271-27354. 

Convents in the North are few in proportion to the 
other provinces. Their schools are excellent. Statistics 
are not to ‘be depended upon unless closely analysed. 
Though the Census Report may show that there was 
a greater per-cent-age of increase in the numbers who 
could read and write in Ulster over Connaught, the 
circumstances are different, and Upon examination the 
convent schools of Galway might show a superiority 
over the children in the schools of Carrickfergus, 
2 7355~ 2 7357i 27359-27365.— The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland do not ask for separate grants ; what they 
want is a common grant, administered according to 
the proportion of the schools and population of each 
denomination. Witness does not attach much import- 
ance to Dean Meyler’s opinions ; he was <a respectable 
man, but respectable men sometimes hold very false 
opinions* Dr. Murray was a venerable man, but 
many Roman Catholics were opposed to him in regard 
to education. Catholics are anxious that the opinions 
of the people and of the clergy should both be 
respected. It has been shown that priests and people 
are favourable to the denominational system, 27366- 
27376. 

The separate system to which Dr. Kieran, the 
present Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, objected 
was probably such prosleytizing schools as those of 
the Irish Church Missions ; he has changed his 
opinions since then, as have many other Catholics, and 
no doubt he can give a very good account of the 
reasons for this change. He might have declared 
himself in favour of the present system, because in bis 
parish the education of Catholics was under his con- 
trol, and so virtually denominational. The witness 
condemns the propositions contained in “ The Encycli- 
cal and Syllabus of Condemned Propositions, published 
by his Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth, and authorized 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin,’' 
on religious grounds; they were condemned by the 
Pope, and whatever he condemns witness condemns m 
the sense in which the Head of. the Church condemns 
them. The Pope does not condemn the principles of 
toleration. The case to which he refers is that of a 
country where all are Catholics (as in Italy), and 
where it would be unwise to introduce an element of 
discord, 27377-27396. 

Mr. Kavanagh knows well the statistics and general 
bearing of the National system ; he did not go to the 
north of Ireland as an agent of witness or of any 
other bishop, 27397-27400. 

With regard to the books of the Christian Brothers, 
the History of Ireland contains facts not creditable to 
the English Government ; this, however, must be 
so unless the histoiy of the country is to be ignored ; 
but hostility to the Government is not inculcated. 
The Catholic faith teaches charity to all men, and due 
respect to the established government. The Sacred 
Volume details greater cruelties than were perpetrated 
in Irish history, yet the divinely inspired writers 
thought fit to mention them. Former kings and a 
former queen persecuted the Irish, but under the 
present Queen Irishmen enjoy the greatest protection, 
and the English people are most anxious to protect 
the interests of the Irish. Parliament, too, is doing 
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away every day with the penal laws that exist. This, 
under good teachers, would be pointed out. The 
Christian Brothers, in their teaching, would point out 
that- the perpetration of the cruelties described in their 
books has nothing to do with the Government of the 
present day. With regard to the statements as to Sir 
Phelim O’Neill, it will be found that Owen Roe 
O’Neill is stated to have denounced in the strongest 
language the excesses which his kinsman had sanc- 
tioned, 27401-27414. 

It would be desirable to have Catholic Inspector's 
for Catholic schools, and Protestants for Protestant 
schools. Protestants do not understand the little 
devotions and practices of Catholics, and so might 
come to the conclusion that something wrong was 
going on in the school. A11 Inspector of a different 
religion to the school would excite a little amazement 
among the children. A Protestant too might, without 
wishing to offend Catholics, like to ask questions 
which would be distasteful to them. It is better that 
the teaching should be homogeneous from beginning 
to end. 

The certification of teachers is not a matter of 
religion, but a question of practical economy ; it is 
not necessary to have them certificated ; if an Inspec- 
tor finds a teacher not capable of teaching, let him 
report him, and let the Board withdraw his salary. 
Payment by results is a matter of economy, and 
would be of use in most parts of the country. Ex- 
tracts from a letter addressed by the bishops in 1860 to 
Mr. Cardwell, showing that the separate system was 
not opposed to the proper management of the public 
funds, and that Government interference in education 
ought to be merely financial and inspectional, 2741c- 
2743?- 2 7467- 

Witness was never consulted as to Mr. Fortescue’s 



letter before it was written ; some of its propositions Ilia Eminence 
would be very acceptable. As long as the mixed sys- Cardinal . 
tern continues, witness would not allow a chaplain to Cullcn - 
act under the Board in the model school at Marl- 
borough-street, because the presence of such a chap- 
lain would be an approval of what all the bishops 
condemn. Reasons for withdrawing children from 
the model school at Athy, and not from Marlborough- 
street. Teachers in the latter school have not been 
placed under any religious disability ; they have been 
allowed to act according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, 27440-27445. 

Teachers in Catholic schools generally teach the 
catechism ; it is of the greatest importance that they 
should be specially instructed in religion ; they cannot 
be properly trained except in denominational schools 
— they must be trained both in the practice and in the 
theory of religion. The Christian Brothers would 
have no objection to inspection in financial and literary 
matters, but they would not submit to any inspection 
which would interfere with the internal management 
of their own community, or with their religious teach- 
ing. Compulsory education would interfere with the 
liberty of the subject, which would be mischievous to 
the country ; as a genex-al rule freedom of education 
should be upheld. The law of Canada, as to the exemp- 
tion of members of religious orders from examination, 
should be applied, but the religious orders should show 
afterwards good results in their schools. If the exami- 
nation could be conducted in writing there would be 
no great difficulty in examining nuns and the Christian 
Brothers, but such examinations are quite unnecessary, 
and would be inconvenient to carry out. Motives 
which induce children to go to convent schools, 27451- 
27466. 



De Verb, Stephen, Esq. 



Was member for county of Limerick, is an acting 
magistrate for that county, and Chairman of Rathkeale 
Board of Guardians ; has managed several schools in 
the county since the commencement of the National 
system, 20141-20145. 

In Kilcornan school (of which the teachers have 
always been Catholics) there was a considerable ad- 
mixture of denominations, and there no attempt was 
ever made to alter the religious opinions of the pupils, 
20146-20151, 20424-20428. — Protestant families 
have not shown any reluctance to send their children 
to schools under Catholic teachers, 20153. — The Na- 
tional system on the whole has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and the people are perfectly satisfied with it 
so far as it goes — whether they would prefer any other 
system is not now the question ; the disapprobation of 
the Roman Catholic bishops would materially lessen 
its efficiency, 20x54, 20263-20265, 20286-20292, 
20296, 20298, 20299. 

Irish was much spoken in the district, but the 
children do not understand it ; the system has been 
the means of extending the knowledge of the English 
language, without the loss of the Irish, 20155-20160, 
20260-20262. 



The present country model schools are not used to 
a great extent as training schools, and as a necessary 
consequence the Board is obliged to employ many 
teachers who have not been trained ; the cause of the 
tailing off is the dislike entertained by the Roman 
atholic bishops ; if satisfactory training schools were 
established the masters would be suitable for vested 
schools, though more suitable for non-vested schools, as 
e managers would have, as to religious instruction, 
a greater confidence in the teachers who had been 
warned under their own superintendence. The pay- 
ent of so much for each teacher who passed a satis- 
,, *y exa mination by some authority appointed by 
e ° ar 'J at a non-vested training school, superadded 
£ * 11X6(1 contribution, would be. a useful system of 
btote support, 20161—20170, 20318, 20319.— Pennis- 
wn should be given to all parties to apply to institute 



non-vested training schools upon the condition of their 
being conducted on the National system, no State 
assistance in building being granted ; the appointment 
of teachers should vest in the patrons ; the Board to 
have the right to withdraw its grants if results should 
not justify their continuance, 20x71—20175, 20217- 
20219, 20389. — The principle in operation as to non- 
vested schools should apply to the proposed training 
schools, 203 10-203 14. — What is meant by a non- 
vested training school is a school for bringing up 
teachers ; if a boarding establishment could be added 
it would be very useful, but need not form an essential 
part, 20319 ; arrangements might be made for admis- 
sion of the pupils to Marlborough-street, 20393. 

The National system has been very successful in 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, and im- 
proving the behaviour of the children, and has con- 
tributed in a great degree to the increased comfort, 
cleanliness, and material prosperity of the small 
cultivators, 20176-20181. — The minor agricultural 
schools have not succeeded because they are too small 
to teach scientific agriculture, and too small in pro- 
portion to the capital expended ; farmers have not the 
money to enable them to copy, although they may 
admire, what is earned out at the farms, 20182-20189. 
— Persons having limited interests in settled estates 
should have power to give or lease school sites, and the 
Legislatiu-e should give the Board compulsory powers 
to take land for schools, the landowner having just so 
much protection as the law gives him in analogous 
cases, 20190— 20193. 

The books of the Board, on the whole, are very 
good ; the Agricultural Class-book is excellent; mana- 
gers are compelled to use the books, but cannot intro- 
duce others unless approved by the Board. Uniformity 
of books as between school and school is desirable, but 
they should contain greater variety both of topic and 
gradation ; lessons in history might be introduced, the 
objections are not insuperable ; every fair man wants 
the absence of false colouring— there has been enough 
false colouring on both Protestant and Catholic sides ; 
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S. I)e Vow, 
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S. De Verc, 



what is wanted is truth, and that can be had, and if 
historical instruction were introduced it would he 
most useful in the education of the people ; the Board 
should have a comprehensive list from which managers 
might choose such books as they prefer, 20 194-20 19 7, 
20220, 20236, 20284, 20388, 20421-20423. — Children 
generally go to the school nearest to them ; schools 
with a higher character for instruction will generally 
attract the more advanced children, 20198, 20x99. — 
The small number of cases where free residences are 
given arise from this, that free residence means sub- 
scription, and there is no general habit of giving sub- 
scriptions ; nothing would so much tend to improve 
the character and position of teachers, and to exalt 
the system in its sphere of usefulness as the provision 
of fixed residences by the State as part of the salaries, 
which are inadequate to the duties performed, 20200- 
20204. — Contribution by means of a local rate would 
make the system unpopular ; people do not like taxa- 
tion ; the circumstances of Ireland are so peculiar, and 
the landowners have so much to do in endeavouring 
to raise the condition of Ireland, that it would not be 
well to put an extraordinary pressure upon them for 
the education of the people, 20205-202x0. 

Teachers’ salaries might be increased by providing a 
free residence, with a kitchen garden of half or three 
quarters of an acre attached, a premium in the form 
of payments for results of the teaching, the efficiency 
of the scholars, and (lie teacher’s efforts to secure good 
attendance. The kitchen garden might fox-m an 
essential part of the education by teaching the chil- 
dren its use, and so prevent the present waste of food 
from want of knowing how to cook it. A good cook 
and a good schoolmistress might be combined in the 
same individual if cookery were made part of the 
training course. A third mode of improving the 
salary would be the establishment of the proposed 
non-vested training schools, for as the teachers have 
their salaries according to their classification, the want 
of training keeps their salaries low, 202x1-20214, 
20374-20377, 20382-20387. — A small farm, culti- 
vated by spade labour on the Belgium model, should 
be attached to the teacher’s residence, and held by him 
directly from the landlord, from whom he would be 
entitled to notice to quit in case of dismissal from the 
school ; with this farm the Board should have nothing 
to do but inspect its progress. It would be objection- 
able to attach farms of twenty acres to schools, 20221- 
20226, 20369-20373, 20448-20452. 

Inspectors do their duty with great zeal and im- 
partiality, 20215, 20216. — Lending libraries should 
be established in connexion with the schools for loan 
to the children of the fourth and fifth classes ; the 
Christian Brothers have established them, and find 
them very successful, 20227-20230, 20284. 

It would be well to get rid of the minor agricul- 
tural schools as soon as possible, and of the boarding 
system in them ; at Mount Trenchard model school, 
out of thirty-eight boarders only seven or eight became 
farmers, gardeners, or land bailiffs; the agricultural 
training should be confined to two or three great 
agricultural colleges. Let the system be this — at one 
limit give really scientific instruction, at the other 
give an example to the poor which will be really use- 
ful and available to them, 20231-20234, 20280-20284, 
20415-20420. 

In Kilcornan school (a school vested in trustees) 
the orders of the Board were strictly cai-ried out, the 
Protestant children leaving the room while the Roman 
Catholic children received religious instinction, which 
was given daily by the teacher, the parish priest (who 
was appointed sub-manager) attending frequently to 
impart the instruction himself, 20237—20248, 20340— 
20346. — In witness’s experience the admixture of 
cliildren of various denominations has not had the 
effect of diminishing the strength of their religious 
convictions, nor is there any danger of its tending to 
indifferentism, 20240-20252. — In training teachei-s it 
would be well that persons who wish to have them 
trained separately should have the means of doing so ; 
witness is not acquainted with the working of the 



present model schools, and does not wish to go into 
the abstract question of whether mixed or denomina- 
tional education is to be prefeiTed, desiring to confine 
himself to his experience of the px-esent system • the 
training schools proposed were non-vested ones not 

denominational — the distinction is important the 

religious instruction of which would be in the hands 
of the patron, 20253-20259, 20278, 20279, 20320* 
20321. 

The examination of intermediate schools by the 
Board’s Inspectors would improve the character of the 
education ; the exceptional use of the model schools 

by middle-class children is beneficial, 20266-20272. 

Witness is not prepared to say what effect the appoint- 
ment of paid chaplains would have ; the attempt was 
made in the Queen’s Colleges and failed, 20273-20277. 
— The schools shut up by the National schools were 
hedge schools, not schools where mathematics were 
taught, 20285. — Schools in Limerick ax-e generally 
under Roman Catholic management, 20300, 20301.— 
In vested schools all the clergy have a light to come 
in and teach religion ; in non-vested schools the reli- 
gious instinction is given according to the will of the 
manager, 20302—20309. 

The clergy and gentry have not, practically, taken 
steps to obtain better remuneration for the teachers, 
because they think the teachers are remunerated on a 
fixed system, 20315. — Some landlords are willing to 
grant sites for schools, others are not, 20316, 203x7. 
In the north of Ireland a difficulty is experienced in 
procuring school sites, 20350, 20351. — The Protestants 
of Limerick are scattered over the county in colonies, 
having been originally planted from the Palatinate, 
and still retain their distinctive character ; within 
the district with which witness is familiar there are 
schools, within a i-easoixable distance, in which Pro- 
testants can obtain separate instruction — one a purely 
Protestant denominational school, 20322-20332. — 
Thex-e is a Protestant school within about three miles 
of Kildimo, on Sir Vere de Vere’s estate; cannot 
speak as to Croom, nor genex-ally as to accommodation 
for Protestant minox-ities, 20333-20339. — Catholic 
ecclesiastical axxthorities do not object to appointment 
of teachers by laymen, 20347-20349. — Resident land- 
lords who know their duty feel an interest in their 
schools, 20352, 20353. — Every school which would 
coxxform to the i-egulations of the system should be 
included, 20354. — The cost of primary education in 
Ix-eland should be borne partly by the Consolidated 
Fund, and partly by local contributions and school- 
fees, 20355-20357. 

Endowments for such schools as Erasmus Smith’s 
schools should be made available for the intermediate 
edxxcatiou of the country, 20357, 20358. — If sites were 
taken under compulsory powers the vested schools 
would be built axxd repaired, as now, by the Board, 
and the same rules as to management applied, 20359- 
20363. — Before taking sites compulsorily it would 
be well to make available grants of land already made 
in fee, 20364, 20365. — As regards Ix-eland, there is 
no probability of primary education falling into the 
hands of females, as their intellectual development 
goes on mox-e slowly than in the case of mexx ; if non- 
vested tx-aining schools were founded there would be 
no difficulty in getting teachers, 20366, 20367. — Farms 
held by ecclesiastical persons are genex-ally better 
managed than those around them, 20368. 

Pax-ents object to their childrexx being employed at 
hand-labour while at school, but the indxxstrial instruc- 
tion proposed goes no further than literary ixxsti-uction 
upon industrial matters illustrated by natural objects, 
20378-20381. 

Although non-vested tx-aining schools, in the case ol 
Catholics, would be founded on the application of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and the management and 
x-eligious instruction would rest in their hands, the 
schools would not necessax-ily become denominational ; 
the Boax-d would exercise the same contx-ol as in ordi- 
nary non-vested schools, they would have the right of 
requiring the use of theix- books and of rejecting, on 
examination, those pupils found unfit for teaching or 
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further training, 20395-20403. — If the pupils should 
quit their profession and go into other occupations, the 
money would not be wasted, 20404-20408. — The train- 
ing schools suggested would not necessarily fall into 
the hands of “ brothers” as schoolmasters, nor into the 
hands of nuns as mistresses ; “ brothers” are excluded 
by the Board from being teachers, 20409-20414. — It 
is important that the teacher should be of the religion 
of the majority, care being taken that no injustice is 
done to the minority, 20429-20431. 

The objections to the present model schools are that 
they are not doing their work, that Catholic and Pro- 
testant teacher's are educated together ; if non-vested 
training schools were added the objections would lose 
much of their weight ; any attempt to instruct Protes- 
tant pupils in schools under Catholic management 
would be so directly in contravention of the rules of 
the Board that the manager's could not have the folly 
to propose such ascheme, 20432-20439. 

If a landlord is not prepared to do the duties of a 
manager (which are important and responsible), lie 
should not be appointed and ought not to seek the office ; 
if a landlord offered to give a site for a school, and to 
bind himself not to interfere with the religious belief 
of the children, it would be unreasonable to refuse the 
offer, 20440-20446. — It is the duty of landlords to 
promote the education of their tenantry and of the 
people about them ; if they place the management of 



their’ schools in the hands of others, they do not exclude s. De Vere 
themselves from taking part in the education of the esq. 
country, 20455-20457. — Every one connected with 
education would be bound to look to every possible 
contingency which a school may suffer when land 
passes from one hand to another, 20458, 20459. 

Great complaints have been made as to the delay in 
building, enlarging, and repairing vested schools, from 
the dilatoriness of the Board of Works, 20460-20470, 
20479-20481. — Imputations of proselytisin have been 
made in the north of Ireland, 20471. — Confidence in 
the National system is deservedly increasing ; several 
cases have occurred creating distrust, but almost all 
causes have been removed, and the true interpretation 
has been put on the Stopford clause, so that confidence 
in the fairness of the Board and the whole system is 
increasing every day ; a change in the constitution of 
the Board is not desirable, 20472-20475. — All funda- 
mental changes in the rules of the Commissioners 
should be laid before Parliament, and not submitted 
merely to the Lord Lieutenant, 20476-20478. — Under 
Lord Derby’s letter ministers of religion had the light 
to come into all schools and teach religion ; the repeal 
of this permission shook confidence in the system ; 
distinction between vested and non-vested schools, 
20482-20506. — If there were a separate room for 
religious instruction a great deal of objection to mixed 
schools would be done away with, 20507-20520. 



Dorriax, Most Rev. Dr., Roman Catholic Bishop of Belfast. 



Dr. Dorrian. 



Was formerly, when parish priest, patron of a mixed 
school, which became a success more because of his 
personal exertions than by aid received from the 
National Board ; the numbers were raised from about 
40 to about 190; it was a non-vested school ; assistance 
could not be had from the Board because a lease of 
the premises could not be obtained, 8641-8648, 8653. 

Difficulties in obtaining sites for schools are great 
and numerous ; Keogh’s Act enables a landlord to 
grant a site for a school, however limited his interest, 
on condition that he gets a market price for the land, 
8649-8652. 

Witness’s school was in the centre of a rural parish, 
with a large population within a radius of two miles ; 
there were two Protestant schools about two miles 
distant ; seldom any Roman Catholic children attended 
the latter ; some Protestant children attended witness’s 
school, attracted probably by the superiority of teach- 
ing, 8654-8661. 

The efficiency of elementary teaching in National 
schools depends on the teacher ; the standard of classi- 
fication has latterly been raised, but the amount of 
education imparted does not depend entirely on the 
teacher’s classification ; sometimes those of a low clas- 
sification, with industry and application, are the most 
efficient teachers; witness prefers such, 8662-8667, 
^957-8959- — And always adopted a sort of payment 
by results, 8668. 

The religious instruction given in witness’s school 
was given on Saturdays only, and by the teachers ; 
the clergymen sometimes attended, 8669-8673. 

There is only one parish (Rathlin) in the diocese 
where Irish is spoken ; the National schools have 
been ancillary to spreading a grammatical knowledge 
of English, but if they had never been established all 
the people would speak English now, 8674, 8675. 

The rules of the National Board hinder the co- 
operation of members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by preventing religious instruction going pari passu 
with other instruction ; one set of books cannot pos- 
sibly be compiled to suit the various denominations of 
the country ; books should be left entirely to the 
choice of the manager, as the person whose religious 
sympathies would be in unison with those of the 
pupils ; certain passages in the Fourth Book referred 
to, and objected to, 8676-8678, 8964-8967.— In say- 
mg that the managers should have the choice of the 
)ooks, it is to be supposed that they would be amenable 
o the approbation of the heads of their religious de- 



nomination ; the Christian Brothel's’ books would be 
unobjectionable to Roman Catholics; and it cannot 
be conceived that one book would please parties of 
various religions, 8681-8684. — The senses as well as 
the intellect being a channel of instruction, religious 
emblems should be placed before children’s eyes ; rela- 
tion of a visit to a Christian Brothers’ school, 8685. — 
The books of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and the cheap Scripture prints published 
in England, though unobjectionable in themselves, 
would not be sufficient for Roman Catholics, 8686, 
8687. 

The masters and mistresses known by witness, who 
had been trained in Marlborough-street, had been 
efficiently trained, and there are many such in schools 
iu Belfast under Catholic management ; but now, by 
resolution of the prelates, no Roman Catholic teacher 
is allowed to go to Marlborough-street for training ; 
any Catholics who are in the training institution 
are there in opposition to their pastor’s wish, 8688- 
8691. 

Witness’s objection to the training schools is on 
account of the abuses allowed to exist in them; in- 
stances a travestie of rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the model school of Belfast, and the diffi- 
culty of getting a satisfactory inquiry into the case ; 
and an alleged case of forcing a Roman Catholic child 
to receive Protestant instruction ; the child had been 
registered a Roman Catholic, and surreptitiously re- 
registered as a Protestant, 8692-8704. — An instance, 
of refusal to register children as Roman Catholics 
without the consent of their Protestant father, the 
porter of the school being sent to make inquiries ; in 
a second instance, of a child of a mixed marriage being 
registered as a Roman Catholic, a note was sent to the 
father to have it registered as Protestant ; witness 
conceived the interference in both cases to be improper, 
and made complaint, 8705-871 1. — Further reference 
to these cases ; witness cannot state his opinion, sup- 
posing the father had been a Roman Catholic, 8838- 
8852; see further 9019-9030. 

Objects to model schools also because persons who 
can well afford to send their children to superior and 
respectable schools, send them to model schools to save 
expense ; model schools are not suited to poor children, 
although the system was intended for the poorer 
classes ; for these reasons, and because religious teach- 
ing is entirely excluded, and the children trained in 
them acquire an air of stubbornness, indocility, and 
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Dr. TJo'rriaii. conceit, without any spirit of union or kindliness 
among them, but of bickering and criticism, witness 
advocates their abolition, 8712-8719, 8725.— Does not 
know of any case where the children of the poor were 
excluded from the Belfast school •; the fees range from 
1 d. to 5s. ; the same class who pay 2s. or 5s. pay at 
the Christian Brothers’ or nuns’ schools only Id., 
9035-9045. 

The plan of attaching ministers of different persua- 
sions to model schools was tried and found not to 
succeed ; the Board appointed (but never paid) chap- 
lains to give religious instruction ; a Roman Catholic 
chaplain attended the Belfast model school, but he was 
withdrawn, and the experiment was not repeated ; 
the presence of a clergyman implies that all is right, 
when in reality all is deceptive and deficient, he having 
no control over the appointment of teachers, over the 
literature, or for the prevention of abuses, 8720-8726, 
9°55- 

The Catholic prelates cannot consent to have the 
appointment of teachers removed from their- control ; 
they must have some control somehow : one system of 
training cannot turn out teachers qualified to enter a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Presbyterian school indis- 
criminately ; Government should have a control over 
the system of education as to, at all events, the mini- 
mum of qualification it would recognise, and the 
amount of assistance awarded to a deserving school ; 
but the tone of the school, the style of literature, and 
the religious training should be left in the hands of 
the clergymen, 8727-8729. — The State, which main- 
tained the schools, training or ordinary, by parliamen- 
tary grants, could exei-cise its authority through its 
Inspectors, and no assistance should be rendered to a 
school without their certificate of its proper working, 
8730. — The machinery should be kept up by Govern- 
ment, but the instruction should come from professors 
appointed by ecclesiastical authorities, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or Presbyterian, 8731-8733. 

Is not satisfied with the regulations of the Board as 
regards convent schools, of which there are two in 
Belfast and one in Downpatrick ; in Belfast the nuns 
have collected a night school of 500 factory girls, who 
are taught reading, writing, the catechism, arid good 
behaviour ; the nuns have endeavoured to obtain assist- 
ance in the form of assistant teachers or monitresses, 
without success; all they get is a small capitation 
grant, 8734-8736. — These girls are too old to go to 
school under the Factory Act ; there are several secu- 
lar night schools, also many girls’ schools, under 
Roman Catholic managers in Belfast ; the girls trained 
by the nuns are the most moral of the population ; 
only the same favours are asked for nuns’ schools as 
are granted to secular schools; the application for 
assistance was made about two years ago, the answer 
was that it could not be complied with ; monitors did 
not work well at night schools, 8734-8753. 

Gii-ls go to the factories at half-past five in the 
morning, and leave at six in the evening ; school com- 
mences about seven, and lasts about two hours ; if the 
girls were not at school they would be getting into all 
sorts of mischief ; the necessity for night schools is not 
so great in the country as in a place like Belfast ; 
besides the nuns, the Presbyterians have girls’ night 
schools, which are taught by seculars, 8777-8789. 

The education in workhouse schools is fair ; in Bel- 
fast the teacher is appointed with the sanction of the 
chaplain ; the education is much the same as in com- 
mon schools in the country, where, although there is 
much that is good, there would be more if information 
by the senses was admitted, and the religious element 
not excluded ; the common schools are therefore prac- 
tically denominational schools ; and it is objectionable 
that the clergyman of a congregation will become the 
manager of twelve or eighteen schools when two or 
three would suffice him. The educational staff in 
workhouse schools is probably sufficient, 8754-8761. 

The salaries of the different classes of masters and 
mistresses is not sufficient ; if after three or five years’ 
practice the i-esults were satisfactory, a teacher ought 
to look for an increase of salaiy, but if after that time 



he could not raise himself above the second division of 
third class, although it would be hard to turn him off 
to seek another employment, he might be treated as 
any other servant with whom you might be dissatisfied • 
it would be sufficient punishment to let him remain at 
the lowest standard of pay, -without, however dis- 
pensing with his sendees, 8762-8769. 

The rules of the Board as to religious instruction 
are defective, and in many cases nugatory ; two cases 
cited where Roman Catholic children are relio-iouslv 
instiucted by Episcopalians, and where the Inspector 

after explanation, took no exception, 8770, 8771. It 

is questionable if the pai-ents knew anything about it • 
it would be inconvenient, and might bi-ing odium on a 
party complaining of such infractions, 8872-8878. 

The cases are not numerous of a change of religion 
in consequence of the mixed education system. °md 
where it lias occurred, it lias been in the towns • the 
country schools have protections not to be found in 
training schools ; changes of religious belief, both one 
way and the other, are common among grown persons of 
the working classes in the north of Ireland, 8772-8776. 

Objects to the rule that, before a grant is made 
towards building a school-house, the necessity for such 
a school must be shown, an eligible site procured, and 
a satisfactory lease executed, because it precluded him 
from getting the assistance he required for his school 
at Loughinisland ; a lease could not be given, but the 
site was perfectly secure ; £25 had been granted to his 
predecessors for the school ; now, when it was desired 
to make the school suited to the locality, no assistance 
could be got ; exceptions had been made to the rule in 
other places, 8790-8802. — Neither could he get an 
assistant teacher allowed him ; the average attendance 
was not quite up to the required mark ; but Bally- 
money model school and Donegall-street common 
school had assistants allowed them, though their 
attendances were far below the average ; the Commis- 
sioners became generous afterwards, 8804-8817. 

One day in the week (Saturday) was originally set 
apart in witness’s schools for religious instruction ; he 
has since changed his mind, and would have the reli- 
gious teaching combined with the secular; without 
religious teaching in school children deteriorate in 
morals and manners ; the State should provide schools 
with religious instruction, each according to its deno- 
mination, not interfering with the conscience of any, 
but giving freedom to all, 8817-8829. 

The appointment of one day in the week for reli- 
gious instruction is not sufficient, religious education 
must go on together with secular education ; the sys- 
tem of education introduced by Lord Stanley, and 
undertaken by the Commissioners, for this country, 
was based on the atheistical principle, but it turned 
out denominational, 8960-8963. 

Books alone do not teach religion ; the most im- 
portant part is taught by the “surroundings” of edu- 
cation, and especially by the deportment, the tone and 
air and habits of the teacher, and for Roman Catholics 
these surroundings must be altogether Roman Catholic, 
8830-8834. — The use of the Board’s books is not com- 
pulsory, but it amounts to much the same, as the Board 
will not sell any boolcs but its own at a reduced price, 
and the expense of books is an important item in a 
school, 8835-8837. 

The books to be used in a Roman Catholic system 
of education must be approved by the Catholic autho- 
rities ; mixed education, as it is generally understood, 
is an impossibility ; it imparts secular learning with- 
out religion, which is uncatholic, and cannot be 
accepted by a Catholic, 8964-8972. 

In saying that the poor are not able to pay the high 
charges of the model schools, witness is aware that 
they are proportioned to the ability of the parent, the 
child of a poor person not being required to pay more 
than one penny a week ; the expense lies in dress and 
associations ; the expense of education per head in a 
model school is £4 per annum, in a common school 
18s. to 25s., in a Christian Brothers’ school 9s., in the 
nuns’ schools 10s., the education imparted in the latter 
two being much superior, 8855-8863, 9046-9054. 
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In such a school as Belfast model school, with the 
working of the machinery, a chaplain would not be 
able to do much good ; it is impossible he can be of 
any use unless his supervision penetrates every 
branch of education ; if he is permitted only to give 
religious instruction to his children he is out of place, 
bis presence would be giving a false security, 8864- 
8871. 

The constitution of a National Board of Education 
is of little importance if the Board had unobjection- 
able rules to guide it ; if the Board be a permanent 
paid Board, appointed by the Crown, the Crown must 
be advised, and, so far as respects Roman Catholics, 
the only persons qualified to advise are the bishops ; a 
removable Board would be merely a political Board, 
and politics should not enter into a question of this 
kind ; it is not necessary that the members of the 
Board be Roman Catholics, so that they have the con- 
fidence of the Catholic bishops, who could supply the 
names of many persons well qualified for the office, 
8879-8888. A Board appointed with the confidence 
of the bishops, serving gratuitously, would give most 
satisfaction, 9202, 9203. 

The model schools are dangerous to both faith and 
morals ; to faith, because religion is excluded at a time 
of life when its influence is most needed, in forming 
the character ; to morals, because notions are put into 
the teachers’ heads unsuited to their position in life ; 
the Church cannot interfere at all except by mere per- 
mission, 8889-8892, 8909, 8910. — The clergy ceased 
to attend the training school for the reason already 
assigned, namely, that their presence implied a security 
which did not exist, 8911. 

Schools where the teachers are appointed by Pro- 
testant landlords or by independent Roman Catholic 
gentlemen would not be approved of by the bishops ; 
their approbation is confined to ordinary schools where 
Catholic children are taught by masters appointed by 
Roman Catholic clergymen who are themselves the 
managers, which are in reality denominational schools ; 
a Protestant landlord cannot be a judge of a Catholic 
teacher’s qualifications ; the veto should be in the 
parish piiest, who would be responsible to his bishop, 
8893-8899. 

The prohibition of the bishops has been applied to 
all schools not under Catholic management, and to 
model schools particularly ; all schools are considered 
dangerous which are not under the management of 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; the prohibition has taken 
effect only in proportion as schools have been opened 
to which children could go, 8900-8903. — A Protestant 
landlord may in the first instance make a satisfactory 
appointment, but his successor may have different 
views ; an instance quoted, 8904. — 111 such cases, if 
practicable, witness would open district schools ; a 
school is considered to be wanted if there is only one 
under Protestant management in the neighbourhood ; 
the appointment of the teachers by the Board without 
reference to the Roman Catholic clergy is decidedly 
objected to, 8905-8908. 

The books of the Christian Brothers are unobjec- 
tionable, being approved of by episcopal authority; 
the approval of one bishop will be accepted by another 
as sufficient, 89x2-8917. 

A book, the reading of which without anything 
else would make one a Protestant, while it stated 
what was unobjectionable to a Catholic, did not 
state what was sufficient for a Catholic ; its merits 
were only negative ; the morals deducible from its 
stories, &c., were good, but its tone throughout was 
Protfestant ; it did not purport to be more than a 
secular book, but any book must be written from the 
standpoint of either Catholic or Protestant, and must 
therefore be either objectionable or iinobjectionable ; it 
is impossible to produce a book that will be unobjec- 
tionable to both parties, 8918-8925, 8964-8968. — A 
prohibition of a book is never withdrawn ; young men 
and women might be allowed to read these neutral 
books if they had received sufficient Catholic instruc- 
tion pari passu, 8926-8928. 

Detail of proceedings taken by witness in connexion 



with the Young Men’s Association — the Catholic In- Dr. Dorrian. 
stitute — of Belfast, 8929-8933. 

The Roman Catholic hierarch}' would not be satis- 
fied with any modifications of the National Board of 
Education that did not afford ample security for the 
full education of Catholic children in a Catholic spirit ; 
the bishops are the sole judges of what is Catholic and 
what is not; Protestantlnspectorswould not be objected 
to, but Catholics would be preferred, 8934T-8939. 

The system of training desired would be one wherein 
each denomination would have its own separate estab- 
lishment ; no one system could make provision for all ; 
the central Board attending only to the financial 
arrangements, and seeing that a fair value was had for 
the money expended ; the number of existing training 
schools need not be increased ; all the common schools 
are virtually practical denominational schools ; the 
books used must be approved of by the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, 8940-8947. 

The education in workhouse schools is tolerably 
good, so far as it goes ; there is no mixture in the 
schools ; there are Catholic teachers for Catholics, and 
Protestant teachers for Protestants; the Poor Law 
Boards being composed of almost every religious party 
is a security against interference with the discipline 
by the chaplains, 8948-8956. 

Religious emblems should be always before children ; 
schools properly managed should give a sound secular 
education, but at the same time the spirit should be 
educated as well as the intellect ; witness cannot con- 
ceive an absolute distinction between religious and 
secular education, 8973-8977. — It is not the business 
of the state to declare what religious education is ; it 
is that of the parents, and, by their selection, the pas- 
tors ; if in a mixed community the state could teach 
the same principles to all there would soon be no 
difference, if the principle were successful, 8978-8980. 

Objects generally to teachers trained in connexion 
with the National system on the ground that their 
religious education is not attended to ; is not aware 
that all the Inspectors, Protestant and Catholic, have 
expressed their opinion as to the excellence and effi- 
ciency of the training schools, neither is he aware of 
their competency to express what religious training 
should be ; the Commissioners may have selected 
seven assistant teachers from the Belfast model school 
to be principal teachers in other schools, witness pro- 
bably would not have selected one ; is not prepared to 
admit that the Head and District Inspectors are by any 
means qualified to decide in any case of the kind ; 
some bishops and clergy and ministers have expressed 
unmingled satisfaction with the model schools, but now 
there is not one Roman Catholic bishop who will do 
so ; is not aware that the same parties expressed 
entire satisfaction as to the progress of the pupils in 
religious education ; it is a question not to be put in 
connexion with the Commissioners, inasmuch as they 
do not give religious education but throw it in the 
background ; Rev. J. Lynch may in 1849 have ex- 
pressed his approval of the model school, he has since 
changed his mind, 8982-8992. 

At its opening the Belfast model school was largely 
attended by Roman Catholics ; notwithstanding the 
very favourable report of Mr. Keenan, the ample time 
set apart for religious instruction, the attendance of a 
clergyman who was assisted by nuns, the letter of Mr. 

Maimer testifying the most perfect satisfaction with 
the religious teaching — the Catholic authorities saw 
that the system was leading to an erroneous idea 
abroad that it was safe, and they withdrew the nuns 
and priests ; Mr. Maimer was the clergyman engaged 
in the exposure of the mock tribunal, and has since 
expressed his disgust and abhorrence of the whole sys- 
tem, 8993-9005. 

In opposition to the report of Mr. Keenan, that 
during the riots at Belfast there was not a single case 
of dissension between the pupils of the model school, 
witness has heard that they, outside the precincts, 
were like other rioters, 9006-9008. 

Referring to the travesty of the rites of the Church in 
Belfast model school, witness confesses his ignorance of al 1 
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the proceedings attending the investigation, 9009-9018. 
— And with respect to the case of the boy who was 
dragged to receive Protestant instruction, the boy had 
been registered as a Protestant, but had all along been 
taught as a Roman Catholic ; brute force ought not to 
have been used ; such a case illustrates the difficulties 
of the system ; the Protestant father had been put up 
to re-registering his boy as a Protestant ; otherwise, 
why was it not done at first? 9019-9030. — As to the 
headship of a family, witness's idea from his point of 
view is the same as a Protestant’s from a Protestant 
point of view ; in holding his religion to be the true 
one he holds that the parent professing the same reli- 
gion is bound to see the child reared in it ; as a 
Catholic does not recognise mixed marriages, 9030- 
9°34- 

Statement of the disparity in point of expense be- 
tween model schools and Christian Brothers’ and nuns’ 
schools ; the model schools may have produced a con- 
siderable number of trained teachers, but for some 
years Homan Catholics have not employed teachers 
from training schools under Government, 8855-8863, 
9046-9054. 

Convent schools are practically denominational 
schools, but are open to all, according to the rules of the 
Board, which would not recognise them as denomina- 
tional ; the superioi-ess is the manager ; it* is one of 
the chief duties of the sistei-s to educate the pool", 
9057-9062. 

Witness’s attention being called to the number of 
instances where the Roman Catholics ax-e in a very 
small minority, and being asked how, under the deno- 
minational system advocated by him, these small 
minorities would get their education, replies, that since 
that return was made circumstances have much 
changed ; that there ai - e now many schools freshly 
established ; that otherwise the children must do the 
best they can, the best safeguards possible being pro- 
vided for them ; and that if interference with their 
religion were attempted, the priest’s duty would be to 
withdraw them from the school, leaving them without 
any education rather than having their faith put to 
risk, 9063-9090. 

Although in some cases Protestant managers appoint 
Roman Catholic teachers to schools, where not one- 
fourth of the pupils were Catholics, unless the pi-iest 
was consulted the appointment would not be approved ; 
there would be no protection ; Roman Catholic managers 
do not appoint Protestant teachers ; Protestants think 
secular training may be given without religion, a 
Catholic’s views are different, 9091-9099. 

It is possible that in the Ballymena district, out of 
nine schools not under Roman Catholic management, 
seven ai - e attended by Catholics ; they may have 
been forced to attend by the employers of their 
parents ; knows instances of such things in his diocese, 
9100-9106, 9258-9260. 

Witness’s predecessox\s were favoux'able to the non- 
sectarian system, and had he only their experience he 
would have entertained their views, but the deportment 
of the clxildi-en coming from the model schools would 
have made them change their minds ; if a dozen clergy- 
men attexxded thex - e to give religious instruction it 
would be giving a colour to an unsound principle ; no 
conscientious Catholic would obey if commanded to do 
so, he could appeal to- a higher authority, 9107-9112. 
It is unsound Catholic docti-ine to believe that a know- 
ledge of natural things even can be impax-ted without 
religious inflxxences ; if a single point in the commonest 
book turns up of which he cannot give a Catholic 
explanation, he is hemmed in. There is a time set 
apart in the Belfast model school for dogmatic teach- 
ing, but religion is not to be taught by a set process, 
it must be taken in spiritually, morally, otherwise the 
intellect being informed, without virtue to balance it, 
society is endangered ; children should go to schools 
where they will have proper rules for their guidance ; 
the Church is a mission Church, but it cannot go 
where it is not fi-ee to act ; witness is not bound to 
follow his children into the model school, any more 
than to follow people into a brothel, 9x13-9120. 



Returns quoted by examiners showing an increase 
of Roman Catholics in the rolls of district model 
schools (in 1864, 4597 ; in 1867, 6581), disbelieved 
by witness, 9121-9124. 

Private schools stand on very different ground from 
National schools; in private schools thex-e are safe- 
guards not to be found in this system ; witness was 
educated by a Presbyterian clergyman, who effectually 
prevented any interference with his religious opinions 
9128-9131. 

Bigotry is perpetuated by these model schools; 
there is no advantage to the country in having educa- 
tion in common ; it leads to the very opposite of 
kindly feeling, mutual respect, good-will and forbear- 
ance ; when a man knows his own religion, and 
understands its piinciples, he will know how to he 
tolerant, and associate with others civilly ; such reci- 
procity is not to be produced by Roman Catholic 
gentlemen and Protestant gentlemen being educated 
together ; it would be delightful if it could be done 
without too great a sacrifice ; every country requires 
kindly feeling for its peace and prosperity, but no 
united education, or what is called the National 
system, is possible in this country ; if the Catholic 
laity ax-e not in hax-mony v'ith witness on this point 
they are not sound Catholics, 9132-9148, 9198. 

The Romaix Catholic population have up to a late 
period made fx-ee use of the oppox-tunities affox-ded by 
the National Board, with the toleration of then- 
spiritual guides, who, however-, are now opposed to 
this, axxd demand the dexxomixxational system, which 
the present system practically is where the population 
is large, 9149-9153. 

In places where onlyoxxe school could be maintained 
it is the duty of the State to secure to all the benefits 
affox-ded by that school, the minority, whether Px-otes- 
tant or Catholic, being secured against any interference 
with their religious feelings ; the present safeguards, if 
maintained, would be sufficient for Roman Catholic 
minorities, 9154-9159. 

Each denomination must have its own training 
establishment; the approval of teachers trained in 
approved institutions must rest with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, not the selectioxx, 9160-9163. 

Would not deny the x-ight of patronage, if, on con- 
sultation with ecclesiastical authority, the party 
appointed be satisfactory, 9x64. 

The superintendence of primary schools is one of the 
most important duties of a parish priest, 9165, 9166. 

If the management of schools were free from all re- 
strictions except a conscience clause, Catholic managers 
would be willing to contribute, as far as they could, to 
maintain the schools, but the bulk of the Catholic 
population is so poor it is not able to do so, indepen- 
dently of the Government ; a general fund could not be 
x-aised for the purpose ; it was seen that the Board in- 
tended, by means of their vested schools, to secure the 
system of schools all over Ix-eland in their own hands, 
therefore, by advice of high antliority, we resolved to 
keep the sites of schools in our own hands, 9167-9170. 
— Many contiibutions for building schools ax-e col- 
lected outside the distx-ict, but as to any combined 
system for the purpose thex-e is a doubt ; as a bishop, 
sees no xxecessity for it ; would expect to get a feu- 
share of any money appropriated to the education of 
the people, 91 71-9 173. 

With a system of separate training schools, the 
Catholic prelates would be glad to receive any reason- 
able assistance, and do their utmost to complete the 
arrangement ; as a genex-al rule, they and the parish 
priests are always giving more than they receive in any 
collection for building a new church or school ; what is 
done for England should in justice be done for Ireland ; 
as an alternative, a more moderate conti-ibution would 
be accepted than the continuation of the present system, 
9 1 73-9 1 79. 9233- 

In convent schools the principle of payment by 
results should be applied ; there would be no objection 
to the application of the Board’s x-ules to convent 
schools, if fairly applied, and the Board’s regulation, 
confining the nuns to teach in one locality, should be 
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removed; all the nuns in -witness’s diocese take aid 
from the National Board, 9180-9184. 

No Protestant girls attend the nuns’ evening schools ; 
the girls attending are taught their religious duties ; 
Protestant girls are not induced to attend, but are not 
excluded ; otherwise the schools could not be connected 
with the Board, 9185-9188. 

The Commissioners, before making a grant for build- 
iuv a school, are entitled to be informed as to the 
trustees and the security for the site ; the trust to be 
earned out being that no other system than the 
National system will be taught in the school ; we can- 
not tell what changes of rule may take place, the trust 
therefore is no security to us, 9189, 9190. 

The reason influencing the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy to withdraw their confidence from the National 
Board was its tendency towards a system of proselytis- 
iu<r ■ that faith was broken with the Catholic body on 
the subject of education, 9191,9192. 

Definition of the duty of the State in educating the 
poor ; in all Roman Catholic families, schools, and col- 
leges, religious teaching is incorporated with secular, 
9i93-9 r 96- 

Mixed education has prevailed in the north of Ire- 
land more than in any other part, and the north is the 
most prosperous, but the one is not the cause of the 
other, 9197-9201. 

Has never heard of complaints against Catholic 
managers interfering -with the religion of Protestant 
pupils, 9204. — The advantage the country has derived 
from the National system is in spite of, not in conse- 
quence of, its being a mixed system ; the training of the 
Christian Brothers is in every way more fruitful of 
good consequences to the country, 9204, 9205. 

The complaint with regard to convent schools is, 
that they get no assistance for the evening training of 
500 pupils ; if 500 are trained in a convent school up 
to the standard of 500 trained in a secular school, the 
nuns should at least receive an equal remuneration ; 
in small schools in the country more money is paid for 
less work, 9206-9209. — Nuns, from their peculiar 
character, cannot be classified; they will not submit to 
lay examinations, they ought, therefore, to be paid by 
the results ; there might not be the same objection to 
written papers, but still there will be an objection to 
the system, 9206-9214, 9263. 



In secular schools payment by results should be Dr. Dorrian. 
combined with payment by classification ; classification 
of teachers is necessary, 9215-9217. 

The selection of a school would rest in the parent, 
but if he be a good Catholic he will be guided by the 
ruler's of his Church, there can therefore be no antagon- 
ism between parental authority and Church authority ; 
the Church has a general right to examine any book to 
see if it contains anything contrary to sound faith and 
morals ; if the parent opposes, he acts in violation of 
his principles, 9218-9220. 

Schools where a higher class of education is given 
are very desirable ; the only want is to make the pre- 
sent model schools good training schools ; the State 
should contribute hr every way to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, not excluding religion ; competent 
lay teachers are always to be found by those who wish 
for them ; clerical patrons have always promoted the 
higher class of education ; Christian Brother-s teach the 
elements of mechanics, and National Board schools 
should as far as possible teach such things, 9221— 9233. 

Some special provision shorrld be made for training 
teachers, hr addition to the money devoted to buildings, 

9234-9236. 

The law should enable any persons to obtain a site 
compulsorily for a school upon proof of the necessity 
for it being shown; once built the school should be 
always appropriated to that purpose, the Catholic 
Church to be satisfied as to the system of education ; 
the clergyman should naturally be one of the trustees, 

9237-9241. 

Statements and objections as to the law regarding 
clerical trusts and charitable bequests, 9242—9251. 

Difficulties hr procuring sites for schools are of fre- 
quent occurrence, even when the full market value is 
offered, 9252—9257. 

Is not aware that the Board shows any disposition 
to encourage proselytism, but from the constitution of 
the Board and the working of the system, it will pre- 
vail in spite of then - efforts ; if the present rules as to 
religious teaching were relaxed, any school detected 
hi proselytising, would be sufficiently punished by a 
stoppage of its pay, 9261, 9262. 

Reference to the case of the boy Mortara, in con- 
nexion with the question as to parental authority ; 
that was an extreme case, 9264-9265. 



Down and Connor, The Lord Bishop of. 



Has a personal preference for old National system, 
hut would accept another more generally liked as best 
under the circumstances, before Q. 19585. 

Denominational system highly injurious. Would 
establish a purely secular system, State to assist in 
proportion to secular knowledge imparted, religious 
instruction to be left wholly to managers, secular teach- 
ing only to occupy five hours of five days each week, 
so as to leave ample opportunities for religious teaching. 
Thinks supporters of Church Education schools would 
be largely attracted by it, 19585-19590, 19602. 

If model schools be not kept under Board, local com- 
mittees might be formed to which they could be handed 
over, but these should not class teachers — one cen- 
tral institution at Dublin, with a uniform system, 
should do this ; considers Marlborough-street an 
efficient training establishment, 19591-19593. — 
Teachers might get their knowledge anywhere, 
provided they could pass the central institution, 
but no State aid should be given to denomina- 
tional training schools. If any denomination had one 
of its own it must support it wholly, as there would 
be the model schools and the central institution, and 
the system suggested is purely secular. Cannot com- 
pare English training schools, as they are all denomi- 
national, 19594-19601, 19606, 19607. — Local com- 
mittees suggested above should bevoluntary associations 
of parties willing to manage and partially support the 
model schools ; would prefer their remaining as they are, 
19603-19605. — Marlborough-street- schools would be 



indispensable, 19608. — If model schools were to be con- 
ducted as above suggested, should have same rules as 
others, viz., five hours a day for secular, with sufficient 
margin for religious teaching. Appointment of the local 
committees. Where locality would not help to main- 
tain them, should remain as they are, 19659-19665. 

No doubt the Roman Catholics desire denomina- 
tional system. Reasons for State not assisting 
religious training of teachers. Religious bodies should 
do this in their own way. Approval by State of any 
denominational system should be guarded against, 
19609—19612. — National schools in witness’s locality 
very efficient, 19613. — Under any circumstances there 
should be a change in composition of Board ; it should 
be purely administrative ; changes in rules, &c. should 
be made by a Minister of Education or Privy Council ; 
few would be necessary under a secular system. 
Selection of books should be left to patrons ; Board 
might be allowed power of forbidding a book, 19614— 
19617. 

A modified system of payments by results desirable ; 
objection to local rate for education, 19618-19620. — 
Masters of higher acquirements more necessary for large 
towns than for the country, 19621--19623. — “Secular” 
would not exclude moral instruction ; no objection to 
such religious teaching as is contained in books of 
National Boaid, but would not require these to be 
used. Though leaving open choice, would not allow 
denominational books to be introduced ; choice should, 
be limited to secular ones. No cognizance should be 

8 K 
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taken of books if containing only secular instruction, 
19624-19634. 

Though strongly against denominational system, sees 
no objection to teachers coming up to central training 
institution from denominational colleges, as they would 
only be classified for secular knowledge, 19635—19639. 
— Desirability of united education, and of giving the 
largest possible amount to the uneducated masses, 
19640, 19641. — Objects to denominational system, 
because it trains and keeps creeds in antagonism ; 
could not say it would be a waste' of money ; it 
causes an unnecessary number of schools, 19642- 
19645.- — -Under a denominational system, in districts 
where there are very small minorities, State should 
wholly support some schools and be themselves the 
patrons, but under secular system, which would be 
best for present circumstances, no necessity for this, 
19646-19649. — Religious instruction would rest with 
parents and churches, but managers should make such 
provision for pupils attending out of school hours as 
they pleased, 19650,-19651. 

Formerly many of the bishops and clergy of the 
Establishment objected to National system, and the 
Roman Catholics fell in with it, but the latter (the 
clergy chiefly) are now against it, 1 9652-1 9654, 19666. 
— Under suggested system religious instruction might 
be fixed for any time, if five hours were retained for 
secular : Episcopalians are less determined than formerly 
in enforcing introduction of Scripture, 19655—19658. 

Witness some years ago presented a memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant on behalf of some of his clergy and 
laity to relax rule of Board sufficiently to allow teachers 
to make reference to Scriptures as occasion might 
demand, not merely what was already in the lessons, 
but such as occurred to their minds in teaching; 
prayer of memorial was not granted, 19667-19678. 
— As National schools give moral instruction which 
is based on revelation, and their reading books con- 
tain extracts from Scripture, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that above would be permitted, 19679—19688. — 
Commissioners probably thought it would facilitate a 
larger violation than witness contemplated ; they did 
not prohibit all Bible reference ; Ten Commandments 
could be used, and these embody all moral principles ; 



if a child broke one, no doubt teacher might quote 
another in reproof, 19689-19695. 

Though highly approving of National system, would 
accede to suggested plan to make it more acceptable 
and general ; five hours a day should be perfectly free 
from any creed instruction; there might be difficul- 
ties and complications to overcome, but State paying 
for secular instruction would have a right to demand 
a certain portion of time to be devoted to it ; time for 
religious instruction should be left open, but master to 
certify that five hours’ secular instruction a day is 
given on five days a week, 19696-19706.— As to use 
of controversial texts as writing copies, 19707, 19708. 
— From amount of Scripture information elicited at a 
National school examination referred to, there would 
appear to be sufficient Scripture to be learnt from 
Board’s books, but thinks these books are now with- 
drawn, 19709, 19710. — Cannot suggest any improve- 
ment in present National system, 19711. — Not safe 
to rely upon religious zeal without emulation ; would 
neither prohibit nor enjoin religious instruction, 19712, 
I 97 I 3- — Exclusion of sedition, &c., from school-books, 
197 *5> 19716. — Training of teachers; necessity for 
improving their position, 19717, 19718. • 

Objection to denominational system that it draws 
severe lines of demarcation between churches, and feeds 
animosities, while united education would have oppo- 
site tendencies; though the latter prevails in the 
north, adverse influences prevail to keep up antagon- 
ism, and mixed education is drifting into denomina- 
tional. Unfortunately, Board sometimes grants two 
schools where under mixed system one would be suffi- 
cient, 19719-19726. — Rules should be fixed by Act 
of Parliament, and Board only administrative, 19714, 
19727. — Changes which have been made are objec- 
tionable ; have not conciliated Roman Catholics ; 
should have kept rigidly to Lord Stanley’s letter; 
changes certainly have not modified opposition, 19728- 
19731- — Denominational training schools objection- 
able ; hopes that patrons would train teachers and send 
them up for classification; Government should not 
assist teachers until certificated, 19732-19737. — Con- 
trol of books by State desirable, but the less control 
exercised by it the better, 19738-19741. 



James Duffy, 
esq. 



Duffy, James, Esq. 



Published a book about twenty years ago written by 
Mr. Mahony, bearing hiscorrect initial, “C,” onthetitle 
page. Witness possessing the copyright, he published 
a second edition this year, with the preface abridged 
by himself, entirely without Mr. Mahony’s knowledge, 



in which by accident the author’s namewas printed “D.” 
Mahony. Is alone responsible for this ; has not seen 
or heard of Mr. Mahony, for many years. He (Mr. 
Mahony) could not therefore possibly be responsible 
for any change in this edition, 23320-23340. 



Michael 

Fitzgerald, 



Fitzgerald, Michael, Esq. 



Is a Head Inspector under National Board; ap- 
pointed Sub-Inspector in January 1858, second class 
District Inspector in July 1861, and to present situa- 
tion in February, 1867, 8286-8289. 

There are sixty districts; each Head Inspector 
superintends ten ; geographical description of witness’s 
district ; its technical name is North Dublin; head- 
quarters are at Dublin, 8290—8292. — Except Newry 
and part < f Dublin, the district is agricultural ; froni 
a recent change, is not yet fully acquainted with 
district, 8294-8296. — Last year inspected 101 schools 
and incidentally visited 112 more, 8297. 

Four model schools in district, — West Dublin, Trim, 
Newry, and Bailieboro’ ; none of them take boarders, 
except pupil-teachers ; only Bailieboro’ is full. Num- 
ber of pupils on rolls of West Dublin school in May 
1868 was 439“) in May 1867, 527 ; average attendance 
in May 1868, 363-5; in May 1867, 427-7. — Diminu- 
tion is caused by new schools near, intended, it is 
believed, to draw off the Roman Catholic children, 
8302-8304. — In Newry school a decrease from 229 to 
210 on rolls, and 196 to 184 in average attendance in 
above period from same cause — from efforts of Roman 
Catholic clergy to withdraw their children ; population 



of denominations is about equal, 8305-8307. — At 
Bailieboro’ an increase of 31 on rolls and a large 
increase in attendance; here 133 are Protestants and 
111 Roman Catholics, 8308, 8309. — At Trim decrease 
on rolls from 363 to 246, and in attendance from 290 
to 154 ; this from religious difficulty, 8310, 8311. 

New convent schools were opened in Trim by the 
Sisters of Mercy in May 1868. Early in June not 
one Roman Catholic girl remained in the model 
school ; in the previous year, of an attendance of 
160, 140 were Roman Catholics. No material reduc- 
tion in attendance of boys; probably the girls acted 
under some special impulse, 83x1-8314. — Public and 
private directions were given by Roman Catholic 
clergy that children were to attend convent school. 
Believes same course was adopted at Newry; great 
hostility is shown by the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
is likely to be, unless their feelings change, 8384-8388. 
— As rules of Board must be observed in convent 
schools, instruction is same in model schools, if pro- 
perly conducted. No female National school at Trim 
before establishment of convent school. Fees in con- 
vent school axe generally lower than in model school, 
8389-8395. — The model school is the only National 
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school at Trim ; a few pupils are admitted free , at the 
others all pay ; rates are from os. to Is. per quarter ; 
the convent school does not intend to seek connexion 
with Board, 8315-8319. — Believes reasons of free 
pupils at Trim to be that when established a large 
number of poor were anxious to attend ; it was one of 
the earliest model schools, 8381-8383. 

Pupil-teachers are trained at the model schools ; no 
payment in first year, but have board, lodging and 
washing ; accommodation for 21 in three of them ; they 
are about two-thirds full ; pupil-teachers are of all de- 
nominations ; a fixed proportion of Roman Catholics 
to Protestants is always kept, 8320-8330. — 8448- 
8451. If in any instance the proportion of one de- 
nomination appeared small, it would probably be from 
original arrangement. Local parties sometimes apply 
for a fair representation, 8452-8454. — Inspectors 
never recommend a pupil-teacher who is not likely to 
remain afterwards; but have no certain guide, and 
cannot compel them to remain. They are all drawn 
from the humbler ranks, more from country than 
town, 8331-8334. — They are taken at 16 for one year, 
and if satisfactory, for a second, when they are eligible 
for training department, or as teachers if deserving, 
8335-8339. . 

Proficiency of children m witness’ late district has 
almost doubled in six years. Lower-class teachers are 
no better than they were some years ago, as the stan- 
dard is the same. Elementary subjects receive fair 
attention, 8340-8344. — Pupil teachers are well 
grounded when they come ; most ai - e from National 
schools. Not easy for a teacher to obtain classification 
unless from a National school ; very few offer them- 
selves ; xio allowance made in examining such for their 
want of familiarity with Board’s books ; some pass, 
and make fair teachers, 8347-8354. 

Pupil-teachers boarded and lodged in model schools 
are well treated and contented ; the masters receive 
£20 a year for each ; district Inspectors visit fre- 
quently at meal times ; never heard of a complaint, 
8356-836 n 

Too late now to raise rates of pajonent in National 
schools; would injure attendance ; a greater number 
might be made to pay, and this would improve 
attendance ; manager, not Inspector, should settle who 
should pay, 8362-8365. — It has been stated that 
Roman Catholic clergy, who are generally the 
managers, do not press parents to pay, as being de- 
pendent on their flocks it would be so much taken from 
them, 8366-8367. 

Needlework is well attended to in female and model 



s practised i: 



schools, but not in mixed schools ; it 
afterlife, 8368-8371. 

Reasons for objecting to Inspectors having to decide 
how much parents shall pay. Inspector's fix rate of 
payment in model schools in disputed cases only. 
Managers, as a rule are not anxious to make parents 
pay. Inspectors are not champions of teachers against 
the manager's, 8372-8380. 

Should a manager appoint an incompetent master, it 
would be discovered, at furthest, within three months, 
as district Inspector must visit his school within that 
period; in practice, managers generally consult In- 
spectors beforehand, 8396-8402. — Annual examina- 
tion of teachers for classification is more severe than 
that on appointment ; a teacher might pass the latter 
and fail in the former ; in this case he could continue 
another year. It is seldom that an incompetent 
teacher would remain so long, 8403-84x0. — If at 
annual examination he is found incompetent, he is dis- 
^dfUt once, unless he appears likely to improve 

Teachers are required to mark the rolls every day 
etore 1 2 o’clock ; inspectors visit between then and time 
0 closmg, and are thus able to detect any inaccuracy 
a once. In 90 per cent, of the schools the attendance 
W ’ narked most faithfully, 8412-8413— Managers do 
no give much assistance in verifying attendance ; visits 
(even of clerical managers) are rare. They generally 
*. e " 1 ~ the masters, though they have power to dis- 
miss them without appeal, and use it, 8414-8419. 



Managers do not take an active pax-t ; generally take Michael 
a warm interest in schools ; district Inspector can form Fitzgerald, 
better opinion than Head Inspector whether manager os<1- 
does his duty, 8420-8422. 

Model schools were one of the first classes of schools 
contemplated by Commissioners ; their chief . object 
was to train future teachers, and impart a good edu- 
cation to children of all ranks. It was intended to 
have one in each county, with eight teachers in train- 
ing in each, 8423-8441. — Commissioners have en- 
couraged classed teachers to enter district model 
schools as pupil-teachers, but they are not training 
schools in the sense in which the central establishment 
is, 8442-8447. 

Mixed attendance is less now than before opposition 
arose. Diminution of Roman Catholics in attendance 
is not from deterioration of schools, they are as efficient 
as ever ; there is always at least one teacher of each 
denomination. Same safeguards for r-eligion and 
morals of pupils as at first. Clergy of all denomina- 
tions have expressed themselves satisfied, 8455-8463. 

— Never heard a complaint of attempt to tamper with 
pupils’ faith or morals, 8464, 8465. 

Attendance more regular in model than in convent 
or ordinary schools; statistics in proof, 8466-8470. — 
Proficiency greater in model than in convent schools, 
and pupil teachers and monitors superior, 8471-8473. 

— A monitress from a well conducted convent school 
will generally obtain good classification ; will not say 
they show a marked superiority over monitors in model 
schools. All in model schools and most in convent 
schools are senior monitors ; Commissioners some- 
times allow them to remain in convent schools, and 
sometimes also in ordinary schools, over four years, 
8474-8486. 

Children in convent schools are too young to gain 
much knowledge, but they acquire good habits, 8487, 

8488. — Other large and efficient schools besides con- 
vent schools; 192 with attendance over 100 , and 444 
with attendance from 70 to 100 , 8489-8491. — Rule as 
to first-class monitors applies chiefly to convent schools ; 
cannot compare first-class monitors at £17 a year with 
senior monitors at £0, 8492, 8493. 

Convent schools not altogether gratuitous ; some 
children pay school fees, and there are contributions 
towards religious objects not entered in school 
accounts; some convents charge considerably more 
than others ; superioress is frequently manager, 8494- 
8502. — Most convent schools have two departments ; 
one under National Board, the other for the better 
classes, 8503, 8504. — Not generally overcrowded, but 
there should boa limit, 8632, 8633. — Manywho offer as 
teachers are imperfectly qualified. On being appointed 
by manager, teacher takes charge of school and may 
not be examined for two or three months ; much 
better that he should be examined before commenc- 
ing, 8505-8511. — Managers work harmoniously, 8512. 

— Teachers are generally promoted on recommendation 
of Head Inspector ; chiefs of inspection can alter their 
classification ; would not like this done without being 
consulted, but there should be a controlling power. 

Order of procedure in promoting a teacher, 8513-85 18. 

Teachers, pupil-teacliers, and monitors coming to be 
trained, should have had some practical experience ; rule 
that none should reach first class unless trained has 
been rescinded, 85 1 9-8523. — Teachers frequently come 
for training in opposition to clerical managers, and at 
certainty of losing their schools ; but schools generally 
get supplied again with efficient teachers ; they resent 
the interference strongly ; never knew Roman Catholic 
teachers refuse to be trained ; as a rule, they are most 
anxious for training, 8524-8534. 

Bad condition of schools in Dublin; causes, 8535- 
8538. — Effect of Inspector’s efficiency on schools ; 
location of Inspectors ; cannot say why there has never 
before been a Protestant Inspector for Dublin; Belfast 
and Deny, though Protestant centres, have Roman 
Catholic Inspectors, 8539-8551. 

Does not consider that united education is owing to 
Roman Catholic clergy ; is not aware that Commis- 
sioners have unduly multiplied schools, nor (until now 
8 K 2 
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informed) that such is stated in a Parliamentary 
paper, 8552-8558. 

Generally in Board’s reports “ school ” means a 
department, hoys and girls counting separately, 8559- 

8563- . 

Pupil-teachers in model schools, as members of the 
congregation of the place, receive religious instruction, 
but the Board never contribute to special religious 
education ; the master is in loco parentis, and there is 
the supervision of District Inspector and local clergy ; 
where master is of different denomination, religious 
instruction is not provided for, but moral supervision 
is ; this is not unsatisfactory, 8564-8569. 

April and May not so suitable for education census 
as February and March, or June and July, 8570- 
8572. — Opinion of Baron Yon Holzendorff, that edu- 
cation in Ireland is superior to that of Prussia, 8573— 
8576. 

After so much gratuitous education, it would now 
be difficult to make people pay, though it would be 
more valued if paid for ; portion of expense might 
fairly be laid on locality and landlords, 8577-8584. — 
To pass successfully, masters must be acquainted with 
substance of all Board’s books ; not desirable to have 
a summary for the purpose ; it would l-esult in cram ; 
present system does not, as it is spread over so many 
books, and tends to draw out intellectual powers, 
8585-8593. — Third class standard sufficiently low ; 
probationary too low, 8594. — Board drew up and 
published a book on Scripture ; this was not spending 
money on religious instruction, 8594-8599. — Infante 
in model and other schools, 8600-8602. 

Priests not to be blamed for advising people to send 
children to the school they think best for them, 8603- 
8605. Managers, as a rule, hardly do their duty. 
Roman Catholics form poorest part of population, but 
support their clergy. National schools being looked 
upon as parochial schools have not stimulated local 
support. Few instances of Roman Catholic clergy 
spending money in support of schools, 8606-8611. 

Great necessity for and advantage of providing 
teachers with residences, 8612-861 5. — Libraries for use 
of those who have left school most desirable, nothing 
that could be done would be attended with better 
results ; but hardly possible to select books that 
would not be open to cavil ; a demand for such might 
create a supply, 8616-8622. 

Upper grade teachers fairly paid, but not lower. 
None should be retained who cannot get above second 
division of third class in about two years; in 1866 



there were 1,317 of these, they receive as much as they 
are worth. None should be allowed to remain in this 
division more than three years if salaries were raised 
8623-8629. — Salaries should be fixed partly by results 
and partly by classification, 8630, 8631. 

Advantage to both parties of better class children 
attending National schools with poorer; the mixing 
together is much required in Ireland ; cannot charge 
more than os. a quarter ; no distinction of social scale 
is made in the schools. In Convent schools rich and 
poor are kept entirely apart. Better classes do not 
attend to any extent in either model or National 
schools, 8634-8640. 

Further Examination. 

Puts in return respecting attendance in model 
convent, and ordinary schools ; finds it is one of those 
asked for in the general requisition, 12218— 12220. 
[This loill be found among the returns furnished by 
National Board, sec. xiii., par. 4.] Statistics quoted 
from this return, showing that attendance at model 
schools is more regular than at convent schools, not- 
withstanding systematic opposition to former, 12 221 
12222. — Same classes attend to a great extent in 
both ; comparison is between the whole of the schools 
of the two classes ; in most convent schools witness 
knows of there is a school for the better class, and 
one for the poorer children ; is acquainted with 
schools of Sisters of Mercy, of Sacred Heart, of Les 
Dames de la Sainte Union, of Cai-melites, and of 
Sisters of Charity ; comparison is with lower class of 
convent schools ; has no statistics of middle class ; 
would not be surprised to hear that children go in 
their carriages to Cork model school, 122 23-1 2243. 

Explains how opposition of clergy would affect 
attendance rather than rolls of model schools ; fees are 
paid quarterly in advance in model schools ; this 
insures greater regularity in attendance; no similar 
system in convent schools, 12244-12248. — Rolls are 
well kept in 90 per cent, of all schools ; means taken 
to ensure regularity of attendance in model schools as 
compared with those in convent schools, 12249-12255. 
— No separation of classes in the National school 
part of any convent school that witness' is acquainted 
with ; has not been able to visit Sisters of Mercy’s 
schools, 12256-1 2261. — Heard Mr. Keenan state in 
conversation that attendance was better in convent 
than in model schools, and was much surprised, 
12262, 12263. 



Very Be 
Laurenc 



Fobde, The Very Rev. Mons. Laurence. 



Is priest of a suburban parish and a vicar-general 
of diocese of Dublin. Is conversant with views of 
ecclesiastics as to National education, but does not 
speak representatively. Is practically manager of nine 
schools ; there were formerly a few Protestants in 
them, but none now ; detail of circumstances under 
which some received Roman Catholic instruction, 22934 
-22940. — Schools being practically denominational, 
rules of Board are no impediment, 2 2941. — Secular 
instruction in National schools is too varied, 22942. 
— Fees are badly paid ; allows teachers to receive them 
where it will not discourage attendance of poor. Pay- 
ment by results. Local contributions are not satis- 
factory, but people who contribute are heavily taxed 
already. Local rate in aid of State grant. Payment 
of schoolmaster should be as much as jiossible from 
those who use school, 22944-22949, 22975. — Objects 
to model school as being more under Board than others ; 
that, having a higher class of pupils, there is more 
mixed education ; that ecclesiastical authorities have 
no direct control, &c. Denominational training more 
important for teachers than for children, 22950—22953. 

Dissatisfaction with religious restrictions in National 
schools. Should be denominational, in order that 
religious training may be carried throughout daily 
teaching. Inspector should report only on secular re- 
sults ; much of present inspection is useless and an- 



noying. If religious minorities must be provided for, 
less oppressive systems than the present could be 
devised, but no necessity for such provision; e.g., m 
the city of Dublin in 1866, of 24,000 children in schools 
under Roman Catholics, only seven were Protestants, 
22954-22961, 23076. — Approves English plan of In- 
spector being of same denomination as school, and 
examining only into secular instruction. Is never 
present during inspections ; reasons, 22962-22965. — 
All his teachers are very efficient, two were there 
before him ; obtained two by advertisement ; all have 
a high classification but one. Where a school has long 
had a high class teacher, custom should be continued ; 
sometimes a lower class one is better for bringing up a 
school from a low condition, 2 2966-2 297 4. — P er-centage 
of attendances 71, 57, and 62, in three of his boys’ 
schools ; 62 in one gilds’ school, and 80 and 74 in two 
conducted by religious. In one not under Board, 
conducted by ladies of the Sacred Heart, the whole 
(about 200) are in constant attendance ; fees (from one 
penny a week) are rigidly exacted, and fines inflicted 
for absence. People value what they pay for. Pro- 
bable reasons for variations in attendance. In some 
instances payment would promote attendance ; m 
others, from poverty, &c., not so, 22976-22986. A 
deal of poverty in district ; scarcely any of the parents 
are what may be called fairly off ; allow teachers to 
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keep fees as an encouragement, but direct them to amenable to control ; exceptional cases might arise, Very Rev. 
admit gratuitously where necessary, and do all they 23060-23066. Monsignor 

can to get children to attend ; the great majority pay Denominational schools cannot be considered “ semi- p*” ( [® ,lcc 
nothing, 22987-22994. naries of particular views;” they are seminaries of 

If denominational system established, believes there particular religious opinions, but not exclusively so, 
is no part where there is not sufficient Roman Catholic as all give secular instruction ; distinction between 
population for a school of, say, 35 or 40 , enough to instruction and education; the former not sufficient ; 
fairly entitle them to aid. In the unlikely case of a Catholics insist on religious influences and obser- 
smaller number, they might be safely left to zeal of vances being infused throughout secular instruction, 
clergy and laity ; notwithstanding the many other and this cannot be altogether free from dogma, 23067 
duties clergy have, there is no fear in the case of, say, -23071. — Would on no account allow an infant 
6 or 8, that they would have to attend school of another school teacher of a different religion to touch on reli- 
denomination, 22995-23001. — Knows little of Antrim gion, 23072-23075. — In witness’s eight schools has 
or Down, and cannot tell whether they may contain had but four Protestants ; one only stopped a month, 
many such small minorities, but if so, could certainly two received Catholic instruction at request of parent ; 
devise some means to deal with them, 23002-23007. — the fourth became a Catholic, and the father requested 
How model schools are more -immediately connected he might be taught to serve mass, 23077, 23078. — 
with Board than ordinary schools ; evils of system Experience has taught how far Board allow Catholic 
cannot be neutralized, as they constantly are in the observances ; more carried out in some schools than 
others, by watchful care of clergy, <&c., “ evils ” being others ; thinks question did not arise where above 
tliat religion is unrecognised ; remedy, making them Protestants attended ; if Protestants come, conditions 
as denominational as possible. In managing, observes on which aid received must be observed ; if many 
rales of Board, but stretches them as far as possible, came, would try for another school, 23079-23084. — 

Believes rules governing model schools are not pre- Religious instruction is generally at mid-day ; cannot 
cisely similar to those of National schools, 23008- say whether Protestant named above was put out ; had 
23015. no second room ; presumes rules were observed, 23085— 

Would not admit minister of another denomination 23092. — Tolerate and use such schools under Board as 
to instruct his own creed ; is opposed to vested schools ; are practically denominational ; case of a school built 
but few in hands of Catholic clergy ; no objection to by a Protestant landlord, he appointing Catholic 
members of other denominations being patrons of teachers ; under some circumstances might sanction 
their own non-vested schools, 23016-23020. — One this, but would rather teach school himself and use 
great objection to model schools is appointments being his own house than allow mixed system, 23093- 
in the hands of Board; has no confidence in that 23095. 

body; they make most objectionable and unfair ap- Cannot give instance of evil arising from non-denomi- 

pointments of teachers, even in infant schools ; have national inspection. It has occurred that a Protest- 
uot been generous towards Roman Catholic denomina- ant Inspector has shocked feelings of those present 
tion, 23021-23028. — Is aware of opposition of by not treating nuns with respect shown by Catholic 
bishops to model schools, but declines to pass any Inspectors ; Catholic observances likely to be misin- 

opinion on their words or acts ; bishops will answer terpreted by those not fully understanding them ; 

for themselves, if asked, as to anything they have said, danger not so great at present as when observances 

23029-23032. — Clergy believe National system to be more fully carried out. If denominational system 

founded on unsound principle, and that had original established, cannot see how Protestant Inspectors could 

intention been carried out, it would have uprooted avoid misapprehending many things they would see ; 

Catholic religion; clergy are nowhere opposed to case in illustration which has actually occurred, 23096- 

bishops ; they have all accepted the fact forced on 23101. — If rules of Board were strictly observed, nuns 

them as an experiment ; appointment and tenure of should not enter schools (being strong “ religious 

office of parish priest and curate ; in a few instances emblems”) ; this practical contradiction shows system 

priest and curate may hold different views on eduea- to be at war with itself. Made school in which he 

tion ; has not heard of curates adopting bishops’ views was patron as denominational as he could by having 

while parish priests uphold mixed system, but if so, prayers, &c., three times a day ; gives this as an in- 

it would be beside the question ; nor of laity being stance of stretching Board’s rules as far as possible, 

opposed to bishops, 23033-23041. Used only Board’s books, but not all of them ; con- 

National system when introduced was in the then tinues this practice, except for monitors not under 

state of things a benefit to Roman Catholics, being Board. Does not read much of Christian Brothers’ 

practically denominational ; Inspectors’ reports may books, but has great confidence in them ; carefully 

be so framed as to make schools appear mixed, which tests suspected books ; trusts teachers very much in 

are not so ; cannot speak of schools he is personally this matter, 23102— 23109. — Monitors above refereed 

unacquainted with, 23043-23045. — Catholics exten- to are under Sisters at Blackrock ; supplies them with 

•sively availed themselves of National system at Christian Brothers’ books, 231 10-231 12. — School pre- 

lirst ; believes Board were more easily influenced and viously referred to as not under Board is conducted 

less rigorous than now ; considers it an unsound by community at Mount Annville ; it contains about 

system, and takes no interest in attempts to patch it 200 girls ; they use Christian Brothers’ books, 23113- 

up; except in regard to the books, it is practically 231 17. 

denominational. Has good opportunities of knowing Aid to monks’ and nuns’ schools from commence- 
opinions of leading ecclesiastics, 23046-23052. — If ment of system. Has at present only two nuns’ schools 
Htate paid denominational chaplains to model schools, in connexion with Board ; should say that in the main 
leaving appointment to denominations, it would not rules are observed in these. History of event which 
remove the main objection of making religion a second- caused rule of Board that nuns in one convent should 
ary matter, and it would inspire a false confidence ; not teach in more than one school. Blackrock school 
uo Catholic clergy in them since censured by bishops, was not within operation of rule, so that statement 
2 3 ° 53 -2 3 ° 55 - — Teaching cannot be confined to secular that it was violated there must be a mistake, 23118- 
matters without important sacrifices; as a matter of 23126. — Books being sanctioned by Board, no ques- 
fact, those brought up in exclusively Catholic or Pro- tion can arise with Inspectors. If mental prayer, &c., 
ii .uani schools mingle in after-life quite amicably ; questioned, witness would fight it out with Board, 
ue more people are educated in their own religion Under denominational system, choice of books should 
ie better they mingle with others afterwards ; State be perfectly free, Inspectors should only look to qua- 
Will best discharge its duty by avoiding interference lity of reading, not to matter read, 23127-23131. — 
and protecting people in their rights, 23056-23059. — Strong point of Catholic ecclesiastics’ position is, 
ith, regard to liberty of parent to send his child to having schools in then. - own hands. In case of col- 
sc 100I where he likes, mixed schools being wrong,' he lision with State, does not think they would attempt 
oes a wrong thing to send him there, and should be education of people ; it would violate political and re- 
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ligious freedom ; if they did, clergy must bring to 
bear their influence on parents, which is their real 
safeguard, 23x32-23136. — Notwithstanding this in- 
fluence, would strongly object to property being held 
on behalf of Board ; reasons. Is quite satisfied that 
title of his schools is good. Ordinary plan is to vest 
property in reliable trustees simply to hold and trans- 
mit. Cannot call property his own in the sense of 
being able to dispose of it, only as representative of 
Church. Reason for trust deeds not being too specific ; 
three ways of holding these schools under Board, 
23137-23x42. — In the case of a school held as de- 
scribed, property is not priest's own, trustees hold it 
for him, and practically he would be as much at home 
in it as in his church. If everything bond fide, a deed 
sotting out trusts in a way approved by ecclesiastical 
authorities might be safe, if they were allowed to 
decide disputed points ; is not sure that it would be 
better than present mode, 23143— 23147. 

Model schools being condemned by Catholic bishops, 
Catholic teachers appointed are in a false position ; 
it is an injury to them, as it is to those trained, whom 
priests will not now employ. As to wrong done to 
young Catholics by Board appointing them to positions 
(model schools) where they cannot properly follow 
their religion, 23148-23151. — Board does not grant 
such a fair allowance to schools in connexion with 
religious bodies as to others ; they are sometimes very 
liberal, sometimes the reverse ; influences at woi'k seem 
to vary. Is not very conversant with Dublin schools, 
and would not like to say they are neglected in order 
to drive children to Maiiborough-strect. Cannot com- 
pare them with Belfast schools. Has heard that the 
north is more liberally treated than other parts, 23152— 
23159. — With regard to model schools, examination of 
question as between ignorance and obtaining education 
at extreme religious risk ; as to lawfulness of choosing 
lesser of two evils. Would not judge harshly in any 
individual case without knowing particulars. It was 
not approval of system that led Catholic prelates to 
partially support it. For various reasons they to some 
extent ■ adopted it, endeavouring to neutralize evil 
influences, 23160—23162. 

It is a primary duty of all in authority to redress 
an urgent evil, such as want of education here is, 
population being too poor to provide it ; State making 
available existing endowments for the purpose would 
be a great benefit, 23163.— Denominational training- 
schools necessary for denominational system ; would 
prefer that Catholics should provide their own 
premises, and that religious communities should have 
control, but much would depend upon secular 
training-schools ; as to share of parochial clergy in 
management ; wide difference between this and 
management of ordinary schools. Religious ma- 
nagement would vest in bishop, and a great deal 
would depend on terms of foundation, 23164-23175. 
— State should coniine itself to providing the money 
and seeing it properly spent. No doubt religious 
bodies would provide their own buildings. Nuns, 
Christian Brothers, &c. , already havelaige premises, part 
of which could no doubt be devoted to the purpose, 
23176-23180. — Would like to do without State aid, 
but would require considerable help just now ; hopes 
Irish Catholics will soon be less dependent. Ques- 
tion if Parliament would continue wholly to support 
institutions controlled by religious orders even if they 
commenced it ; English public might expect Catholics 
to bear part of the burden. Would be very glad to 
see vote reduced yearly until it could be done without. 
Thoughtful men would like as little State interference 
(which would accompany State help) as possible, but 
latter will be required many years yet, 23181-23189. 

Agrees with view expressed in a judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce (quoted), that religion is an 
essential part of all education, but that children should 
not be forced to attend any religious service contrary 
to wish of parent. Would have every religious deno- 
mination pursuing its own religion untrammelled by 
mixture 'with any other. Various means adopted by 
Board to prevent proselytising. The latest rule, 



namely, parents signifying their assent in writing, is 

the only ellicient means, 23190-23202. Cannot 

say how Prussian system, viz., a small parish 
Board, with priest at the head, would wox'k ; Boards do 
not generally work well here ; would share the fate 
of most local Boards, and the matter, as a rale, would 

fall into the hands of the priest, 23203-23206. 

Though laity sometimes advocate mixed system, prac- 
tically they always use Roman Catholic schools ; mass 
meeting at Cork favouring views of ecclesiastics ; tkev 
and laity who adopt system do so only as being best 
under the cireumstances, and because it is really deno- 
minational, and in the hands of the priests ; they hope 
for something better. Unwisdom of a system not 
heartily adopted by people, 23207-23214.— National 
system has been extensively used, with co-operation of 
Catholic hierarchy, for upw ards of thirty years. During 
this time there has been a great advance of substantial 
religious knowledge, the result of religious influences 
being more within people’s reach in consequence of 
then- being better instracted, 23215-23219. 

Whatever system be adopted, the distinct religious 
teaching should be in hands of clergy, and they 
should be enabled to prevent anything detrimental 
being imported into secular teaching. State should 
pay, and might an-ange secular teaching within certain 
limits ; should have same authority as private indi- 
vidual endowing a school. Looks upon action of 
State as transitory ; would be soriy to see them found 
all the schools. State dii-ection of education utterly 
bad, 23220-23224. 

If denominational system established, with direction 
and control of religious instruction in the hands of the 
Chureh, it is most desirable that Inspectors for purely 
secular subjects should be of the same denomination, 
23225-23228. — No objection to Board appointing 
Inspectors, but they must be persons in the confidence 
of the ecclesiastical autlioi-ities, and whose moral and 
religious character is known and approved by them, 
23230-23233. — Cannot speak as to Catholic State 
education abroad. Christian Brothers have a central 
authority for purposes of l-emoval, &c., but are subject 
to bishops ; should their schools be taken as traiuiug- 
sclioois under denominational system, no difficulty 
need be apprehended from their partial independence, 
23234-23237. — Religious ox-ders would not employ 
teachers befox-e testing capability. State must fix 
guarantee as to fitness of any they pay. No objection 
on principle to examining monks and nuns before ap- 
pointment, but it must be done with due regard to 
their feelings, especially the lattex - , 23238—23241. 

Would be glad to be independent of State. 
Would like schools to be suppoi-ted partly or wholly 
by laity. Religious instruction and care of children 
must be altogether in hands of clergy, but laity should 
have a certain amount of control and inspection in 
secular department (at present they scarcely ever enter 
a school) ; this might approach Prussian system, named 
above, but from their many avocations they would 
probably but seldom attend meetings, &c., and unless 
they could attend and co-operate regularly, to allow the 
right, might l-eally only amount to giving opportuni- 
ties of injurious interference. No objection to prin- 
ciple of lay co-operation, and what was conceded to 
State Board should also be allowed to local Board, 
23242-23248. — Continental system of one school 
for Catholics and another for Protestants in places 
where there are enough of each, and in smaller 
places only one, with arrangement for separate re- 
ligious instruction, would be better than present plan ; 
it would be an acknowledgment of denominational sys- 
tem, and officers, &c., of Board, would no longer ad- 
vocate mixed system ; still, pi-esenting two forais of 
religion as having equal claims, is calculated to lead 
children to indifferentism or Deism, and under some 
circumstances objections might be insuperable ; would 
not mind a few Protestants, well protected with a con- 
science clause, in Catholic schools, but would never 
allow Catholics in Protestant schools, 23249-23252. 

As to persons of the better classes, while advocating 
united education for those below them, sending then- 
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children to boarding schools, &c., of their own denomi- 
nation, the fact is that thex - e are no mixed boarding 
schools. In the few cases where Catholics use Pro- 
testant boarding schools, it is for the peculiar character 
of the instruction, 23253-23255. 

Sees no objection to a system of State attending only 
to secular instruction, and paying by results, leaving 
managers exclusively to give any or what religious in- 
struction they pleased ; it would be practically de- 
nominational, 23256-23259. 

Knows little about meeting at Cork above referred 
to, but takes it for granted that it was to consider in- 
termediate education ; would be slow to draw conclu- 
sions from resolutions of any public meeting. Believes 
laity, if they got a fair chance, would immensely prefer 
denominational to mixed education ; does not sec how 
they could think otherwise, 23260-23265. If denomi- 
national system established in places where numbers 
sufficient, and where otherwise Protestant minority 
attended Catholic school, religious observances mi<dit 
be made as few as possible, but could not be eliminated : 
minority must put up with the inconvenience ; but such 

schools altogether undesirable, 23266-23268. Knows 

nothing about English conscience clause ; no doubt in 
granting aid Parliament would jealously guard Pro- 
testant minorities ; Catholics look for justice ; thinks 
Catholic or Protestant minorities to be protected are 
few. There might be a central fund, out of which 
grants could be made, but believes cases are exceptional, 
and if legislated for, logically the wants of one person 
might upset a neighbourhood. Catholics are the poorer 
part of the population, partly from past misgovemment, 
and therefore deserve consideration, 23269-23275. 

Would not co-operate with a mixed system; could 
not give a certificate that no child had been excluded 
on account of his religion : no Protestants come, or 
probably would come, to his schools. Supposing all 



restrictions on religiousteachingremoved, cannot seeuse 
of such certificates; schools would be practically denomi- 
national. If the two classes of schools established, 
State would be throwing responsibility on individuals 
that they ought to take on themselves, 23276-23282. 
— “Religious atmosphere" of Catholic schools will 
make a Protestant child Catholic without direct teach- 
ing; this is lost in mixed schools. Believes the An- 
gelus is said, and other practices observed in most 
Catholic schools, and that sufficient religious influence 
is brought to bear throughout all the teaching to main- 
tain the Catholic atmosphere. Cannot answer as to 
practice in the ordinary National schools throughout 
the country, 23283-23288. 

Since condemnation of model schools by bishops, 
Catholic teachers in them are in a false position, as in 
their conscience they are subject to guidance of re- 
ligious superiors ; does not believe there are many of 
them in full communion. It is a great inj ury to youn <r 
men trained there ; cannot say how it is that vacancies 
are filled up so readily ; present gain is often a temp- 
tation ; case of teachers and those in training very 
different ; cannot say if any are excluded from the 
sacraments, practice differs according to circumstances 
in different places ; this is not expediency, but the 
result of wise discretion and careful deliberation on 
each case, 23289-23311. — Would prefer children 
stopping away from school altogether to attending 
model schools ; reasons. Declines to say whether it is 
a legitimate exercise of clerical authority to prevent 
them. If some pass by a convent school to go, pre- 
sumes it is because they like it, and choose to disobey 
advice, 23312-23318. — Ecclesiastical authorities do 
not wish to entirely prohibit them until sufficient other 
schools are provided, which is being rapidly done. 
When this is accomplished, the proper action will be 
taken, 23319. 



Verj’ Rev. 
Monsignor 

FordT ' 6 



Gall ague: 

Is teacher of Drumkeeran school, county Leitrim 
which he has taught for the last twenty-oue years ; i 
classed third of first; was trained at Marlborough 
street in 1849, and has been a teacher under tin 
Board for twenty-one years, 19141-19151, 19269.- 
Is also Deputy Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Mar 
nages, 19307, 19308. 

The principal things of which teachers complaii 
are— the insufficiency of the salaries, want of pen 
sions for old teachers, and having to pay rent foi 
school-houses and residences, 19x52-19155, 19223- 
19225. — Witness’s school is under a Roman Catholic 
clerical manager ; circumstances under which i< 
came into connexion -with the Board, 19156-19x66. 
-Ordinary amount of rent paid for schools is 
about £2 a year; there is no reluctance on part 
ot landlords to accept schoolmasters as tenants, 
19167-19171. — Teachers are the servants of the 
managers as far as education is concerned, but their 
money comes from the State, and from it they expect 
meir pensions ; teachers rather encourage parents to 
pay school fees than otherwise ; the children generally 
throughout the country are kept at school as regularly 
_ the parents can spare them ; average attendance at 
witness s school from I860 to 1887,19171-19188 — 
“* e 1 about twenty Protestant children in the 
Chool, and there have never been any differences with 
Vimto religious instruction, 19189, 19190, 19252. 

e present salaries are not sufficient to enable a 
man to support his family and keep himself out of 
m , ’ J9X9X-— Payment by results is believed by 
, t ? a ^ ers to lead to a system of cramming, the 
reject is too intricate for witness to answer, 19192- 
rempH^f 27 ra 19 , 283 ’ — Is not prepared to suggest a 
rent for th *} ardslli P s inflicted by having to pay 

rent for the schools, 19195, x 9 t 9 6. ^ 

the rcsirW en attached to the school-house and 
lrr ep “™“ f ™ of » would le . gr«t 

offices foi A many sc,lools ar e very much in want of 
iQ2ra ?l ^ aCOOmmodation of the children, 19197- 
9 ’ x 9 2 26-19233. The salary of masters of the 



Mr. Patrick. 

third class should be £1 a week, and promotion from 
class to class should be quicker; there should only be 
two grades in the first-class, and none in the others 
19211-1921 9. — Witness does not receive any local aid 
from the landholder, 19220, 19221, 19254-19256, 
19270-19272. — If a teacher become incapacitated 
through age or ill health, he should be entitled to a 
pension, 19222. — The allowances made by the Board 

on retirement are quite insuflici ent, 19234-19241. 

Teachers in Connaught have no cause of complaint as 
to the time and mode of payment. If the salaries were 
paid direct to the teachers, the managers would be 
ignored altogether, which would be wrong, 19242- 
X9 2 49-v-The managers in Connaught encourage the 
payment of school-fees ; many parents who can afford 
to pay are under the impression that their children 
ought to be educated free in the National schools 
19257-19268. 

Qualified masters are reluctant to take new schools 
in the face of the hardships they have to undergo, 
19273. — Teachers cannot keep a tone of morality 
through the school -without the support of the mana- 
gers, 19276-19277. — A teacher who is able to pro- 
duce a better school than another ls entitled to a 
higher salary ; a good teacher may not be able to 
show equal results to his labour with one inferior • 
irregularity of attendance is an obstacle to a sys- 
tem of payment by results, 19284-19294. — The 
effect of granting pensions, so far as offering an 
inducement to good teachers to leave their schools, 
would depend upon the amount; witness suggests 
twenty-one years as the period to entitle to pension, 
because that is the term adopted in the army and the 
constabulary ; the twenty-one years would not of ne- 
cessity be passed in one school ; masters are not in the 
habit of changing from school to school, 19295-19306. 
Profit made by witness on sale of Board’s books is very 
small, about 10s. a year ; very little demand for litera- 
ture in Drumkeeran, 19309-19312. — Receives £9 
10s. a year for long service, 19316-19318. — Monitors, 
&c., in the school, 19319--19325. 



Mr. P. 
Gallagher. 
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Gaynor, Brother Patrick A. 



Is a Presentation Brother, residing at Cork with 
Father Townsend, 17353, I 7354- — Hacl management 
of schools at Killamey up to 1867 ; schools are under 
National Board ; attendance about 300, chiefly poor, 
17353-1 7362. — No difficulty with Board as to reli- 
gious instruction ; had a small number of Protestants 
at Milltown, who used to walk in the yard during 
religious instruction ; they now attend the parochial 
school ; there were other Protestant schools in Mill- 
town, 17355-17373- — Is not patron of any National 
school ; does not get money enough from Board ; 
schools are same as convent schools; totally objects to 
rule of Board excluding clergymen and members of 
religious orders from being teachers in National 
schools ; this rule excludes Greenmount ; qualifica- 
tions desired by Board are just those to be found in a 
monk, 17375 17380. . . 

Brothers would not submit to examinations for 



certificates ; should be paid by results — a fair day’s 
wages for a fail - day’s work ; has nothing to say to ex- 
amination of ordinary teachers; but men who abandon 
good prospects, and take vows from pure motives of 
charity, ought to be exceptionally and considerately 
treated ; wishes to bear testimony to uniform kind- 
ness and courtesy of Commissioners and officers of 
Board, 17381-1 7391. 

Convent and monastic schools are at present paid 
differently from ordinary schools — namely, by capita- 
tion, but only at 4s. per head, while the latter receive 
25s. ; at Milltown four Brothers received only £8 a 
year each ; is not afraid of payment by results, 17392- 
17398. — Have many children over twelve years of 
age ; some have become National teachers ; many are 
sons of artisans, 1 7399-1 7403. — Cost, dimensions, 
and accommodation of schools at ICillamey ; two 
convent National schools there, 1 7404-1 7407. 



•J. (Jordon, esq. 



Gordon, John, Esq. 



Has been Inspector under the National Board for 
three years in the districts of Galway and Tuam ; was 
previously in Canada West as head master of a gram- 
mar school with common schools combined (known in 
Canada as a union school) for eleven years, 18713- 
18726, 18913-18915. 

Management and control of common schools in Up- 
per Canada are vested in a local board of trustees 
who are elected by the ratepayers of the district, the 
trustees being constituted a corporation for the pur- 
poses of school management. There is no position cor- 
responding to the patron of National schools, the ap- 
pointment and removal of teachers being in the hands of 
the trustees, 18727, 18728,18730-18733,18735-18739. 

The superior administration is vested in the Council 
of Public Instruction, one of whom is the chief super- 
intendent of education, who is the only paid member ; 
under this Council come the county boards, 18756- 
18763. The whole of Upper Canada is divided into 
school sections ; it is not compulsory for each section to 
have a school — two may be united, 19083-19088. 

The schools are principally supported by local taxa- 
t ion, the money voted by the Legislature being to aid 
paying salaries only, 18729, 18753-18755. — Grants 
of Crown lands are made for the support of schools, 
the funds derived being allocated proportionately to 
common schools and to separate schools, 18795- 
18805, 18812--18815. — The schools are built entirely 
from local funds ; the Government grant is the same 
whatever amount the locality may raise, so that it con- 
tributes the minimum amount required by law — the 
grant depends upon the average attendance in the 
municipality of the division ; the rating is by munici- 
palities, 19089-19098. 

The books used in Upper Canada were almost entirely 
those of the National Board ; lately the Council have 
published some books of their own, 18764-18771. — 
Roman Catholics may possibly have objected to the 
historical books in use, 19 140. 

Teachers must possess a certificate of qualification. 
This is granted at an annual examination, when the 
teachers are classified according to their competency. 
If a vacancy occurs before the time for the examina- 
tion arrives the local superintendent (who corresponds 
to the Inspector of the Irish system) may grant a pro- 
visional certificate, 18740-18752, 18983-18987. — 
Teachers of separate schools need not undergo this 
examination ; a certificate from the local trustees is 
sufficient to draw the legislative grant, 18988-18990. 
Inefficiency of separate schools, 18991-18994. 

The schools are opened and closed with prayer, 
which in many cases is omitted out of deference to the 
wishes of certain classes who attend the schools. Six 
horns a day are devoted to secular instruction, the 
clergymen having the right to arrange with the trustees 
to give religious instruction to members of their com- 
munity at any hour of the day out of the regular 



school hours, 18772-18785, 18950-18954, 18965— 
18967, 1 9054-19059. — Under certain conditions Ro- 
man Catholics may establish separate schools for 
children of their own faith, but this is only done in 
exceptional cases, as Catholics generally avail them- 
selves of the ordinary common schools, 18786-18794, 
18806, 18807, 18968-18971. — In several cases the 
separate schools have been given up, and merged in the 
common schools, 19114-1911 8. — The Common Schools 
Act of 1850 authorizes, under certain conditions, the 
establishment of separate schools for Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, or coloured people ; those who desire the 
separate school must tax themselves for its support, 
and are relieved from all tax for the public schools. 
The trustees are elected from the ratepayers who sepa- 
rate, the clergyman of the religious denomination being 
usually chosen as one, 18808-18811, 18816-18833, 
1 895 5 - " 1 8964- — Points of difference as to management 
between Irish and Canadian schools ; the Canadian 
system is preferable, 18972-18974, 19034-19045. — 
Principles on which public or separate schools are 
allowed by the State, 18975-18982. 

Amount of legislative grant to common and separate 
schools in 1863, 18995-19003. Proportion of local 
support, 1 9004-1 90 1 9. The statement in Rev. J. 
Fraser’s Report that the clergy hold themselves aloof 
from the common school system is erroneous ; it may 
have been condemned by the Roman Catholic bishops, 
19020-19025, 19060-19074. Opinions of the system 
given by Mr. Maguire in his work on the “Irish in 
America," and in The Month (an English Roman 
Catholic publication), 19026-19033. There are train- 
ing schools in Upper and Lower Canada, i9049~i9°53 - 
Number of families who may start a separate school ; 
expense of separate schools ; rules as to religious in- 
struction, 19099--19113. 

The school system of the United States differs from 
that of Upper Canada in having no provision for 
religious instruction after school hours, and in not 
having separate schools, 18834-18837. Sunday 
schools are considered very important in supplying 
religious instruction, 18903. The secular schools are 
supported by a local school tax; the school of the 
district is managed by the local directors, who are 
governed by the State laws, 18934-18939. Arrange- 
ments -with regard to religious instruction, 18940- 
18945. 

General principles of school system in Lower Canada 
are the same as in Upper Canada ; the general admin- 
istration is vested in a Council of Public Instruction 
analogous to that in Upper Canada, with school sec- 
tions and elective trustees, the management being 
similar in both provinces. There are Common an 
Separate Schools Acts for Lower Canada differing in 
some minute points from those for. Upper Canada, 
18838-18849. . , 

The formalities to be observed in the foundation ana 
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management °f dissentient schools (called “ separate” 
schools in the Upper Province) are similar ; the dis- 
sentient- schools are generally founded by Protestants, 
though Roman Catholics have availed themselves of 
the privilege ; the schools would still possess an un- 
denominational character, 18850-18861. — In founding 
a dissentient school no reasons are asked, generally it 
arises from personal quarrels at the board among the 
trustees of different religions faiths, but independent 
of the great principles of religious liberty, 18862-18868. 

In 1863 there were in Upper Canada 120 separate 
schools, with 171 Roman Catholic teachers, whilst in 
the common schools there were 504 Catholic teachers, 
the total number of teachers being 4,504, and of common 
schools 4,013, 18869-18876, 18894-18898. — There is 
no provision as to the religion of the teacher's ; the 
denomination of the teachers is not recognised, 18877- 
18885, 19119-19120. — The Canadian principle is that 
the master is to occupy himself solely with secular 
teaching, 18886-18893, 18949. 

There is no Government arrangement for Sunday 
schools, but there is a system carried out by the 
ministers of the vai'ious denominations which is looked 
upon as important in supplying religious education, 
18899-18902, 18904-18907. — The people live harmo- 



niously together, and religious feuds do not lead to 
disturbances of the peace, 18908-18912. — Pay of 
common school teachers S700 to §250, 18916. 

School-fees are limited to not more than a shilling a 
month, nor less than sixpence ; they are not generally 
paid, there being many free schools, 189 17-189 18. — 
Teachers, size, number of pupils, <fec., in Canadian 
schools under witness, 18919-18933.— Schools in Canada 
belong to the people, 18946-18948.— If the Canadian 
System were introduced into Ireland many of the 
children would attend the common schools ; in Galway, 
for instance, the common schools would be in the hands 
of the majority, who would have the right of appoint- 
ing their own teachers, 19075-19077. — Difference 
between this system and non-vested schools, 19078— 
19082. — One master might teach fifty children in the 
same class, but not if divided in three or four classes, 
19121-19x22. — There is nothing analogous in Canada 
to the pupil-teacher or monitorial system, the training 
schools being fed from the mox-e advanced classes, 
I 9 I2 3 -r 9 I2 4. 19130-19133, — Irish National teachers 
who emigrate often become sehoolmastei-s in Canada, 
but are hardly so popular iis those box-n in the couxxtiy. 
19134-19139. 



Grace, Brother J oiin Augustin. 



Is head of the Richmond-street establishment of 
Christian Brothers, 9266. — Ox'der was founded at 
Waterford in 1802 ; head is styled Superioi'-Genei-al ; 
each house is managed by a brother director, subject 
to head superior; some brothei-s teach, others attend 
to domestic matters ; change from one lioxxse to another 
as required ; cannot enter priesthood ; must be on 
probation eleven years before becoming life member's ; 
brother director of house maybe removed, 9267-9284, 
935 1. 9352. 

Many childi-en are taught free, none pay above a 
penny a week ; fees are expended solely on schools, 
9285-9287. — Rather object to children able to pay 
more than a penny a week, 9303, 9304. — Similar 
instruction at all the schools, viz., English coux-se. 
Latin is taught in one or two, at ux'gent x'equest of 
some of the bishops, but classics objected to, main 
object being instruction of the poor-, 9288-9292, 9354- 
9420. — Object of society being to give a Catholic educa- 
tion, rules of National Boai'd wei'e found so to restrict 



opei'ations that connexion could not be continued ; nc 
present desix-e for State aid, 9293-9296.— Believes 
National Boai'd would not have objected to mox'e than 
one school being taught fi'orn one house, 9297-9302. 

No children of other persuasions in schools at pi'e- 
sent ; when they had, they wex-e always sent out 
during x'eligious instruction, and every care was taken 

to avoid suspicion of proselytizing, 9305-9311. 

Emblems in schools would be objectionable to Pro- 
testants ; books are of a Catholic tendency ; ai'e sup- 
plied gratis to those who cannot affoi'd to pay ; prices ; 
some go to India, Australia, Ac., 9313-9324. 

Society has 60 establishments and 225 school- 
rooms, some at a distance, 9325-9327.— A return is 
taken yearly, to ascertain attendance and classification. 
Average daily attendance 18,000, number on rolls 
25,000; causes of absences; names kept on rolls 13 
weeks; no food given to induce attendance, 9328- 
9337- — A few pupils have become classified teachers 
under National Boai'd. Do not train boys as teachers 
except destined for Society, 9338, 9339. — Objection to 
connexion with Board, 9340. 

Vesting and l-epaii-s of outlying schools. Only one 
m Ireland the propex-ty of a private individual, and 
used during his pleasure, 9341-9350.^11 the teaeh- 
ers are members of the Society, 9353. — Books are 
prepared by members. Parochial clergy visit schools 
as confessors ; brothex-s pi'epai'e the pupils for l-eligious 
duties, and may instinct them as fully as priests, 

9356-9361. 1 

In Dublin thei'e are 9 district school buildings, 



containing 31 school-rooms; localities of some. Lend- 
ing librai'ies ; their usefulness and success ; a catalogue 
is about to be printed, 9362-9369, 9428-9430. — 
Brothers’ houses are supported chiefly by annual sub- 
sci'iptions and collections ; fluids of one house cannot 
be applied to anothei', 9370-937 6. — Daily school work 
commences and ends with prayer ; half an hour’s reli- 
gious instruction, Ac., at noon ; a pause is made for a 
short pi-ayer every time the clock strikes. In the 
secular lessons moral and religious instruction is intro- 
duced wherever the opportunity occurs and the subject 
will admit of it, but a time is laid out for regular dog- 
matic religious teaching, 9377-9391.— Main object of 
schools is primary instruction, but any highly-gifted 
boy is encouraged to continue, and is taught advanced 
subjects, 9392, 9393. 

Analogy of ox-der to French Chi'istian Brothers; 
relations of the latter to the State, 9394-9398. — In- 
spection of schools is by superiors, and must take place 
at least once a year, 9399~94°3- — Eight scliool-i'ooms 
in Richmond-street establishment, and four bi-anches 
elsewhere. Particulax-s of management of classes, Ac., 
which correspond in many respects with system of 
National Board ; a drawing school is being prepared, 
9404-9419. — Any distinction in admission is in favour 
of destitute children (temporally or spiritually), 9421- 
9422. — Many pupils have been successful in after life ; 
several have entered the order. Have no accommoda- 
tion now for teaching school oi'ganization to other's, 
9423-9427. — In teaching history, comments are made 
according to tenor of class book, 9431-9434. — Pro- 
testants would probably not use this book, though it 
has been said that some are used by them, 9357, 943=:, 

9436- 

Brothers are mainly from the middle class; can 
i-etire from the order; Mr. Hoare is Superior-General, 

9437- 9440. — Success in regard to silence, order, and 
I'egulai'ity in schools is achieved mainly by moral 
means; teachers being religions men have great in- 
fluence; but little corporal punishment, 9441-9446. 

Episcopal sanction to books, 9447-9449. — Poetry 
learnt by heart. Pei'iod of reading Fourth Book ; its 
object is moral as well as literary; obedience to the law 
and forgiveness of enemies are included in the morality 
it inculcates, but a difference must be drawn between 
personal injuries and national wrongs. Eloquent pas- 
sages describing the latter have been selected as models 
of litei-ary style, Ac. There is nothing inconsistent 
with Chi'istian fox-giveness in teaching what has been 
suffered for the faith, or immoi'al in teaching historical 
truth which may contain bitter I'ecollections, 94 so- 



li 



f. Gordon, 



rotlicr J0I1 
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Brother John 9467. — Course of instruction capable of being adopted 
Augustin when reading passages in Fourth Book containing 
Grace. severe censures on the English Government. It might 

be made the occasion of enforcing the principle of for- 
giveness of injuries, etc. Political subjects form no 
part of Christian Brothers’ teaching, nor do these take 
part in any political organization. Nothing inconsis- 
tent with loyalty to the Crown in desiring a separate 
Irish Parliament, 9468-9471. — In regard to another 
passage implying resistance to English rule being a 
duty, it would not be right to conceal history from 
pupils — they would probably learn it elsewhere with- 
out advantage of Christian Brothers’ teaching to 
modify it. They are taught respect and submission to 
governing power, but that should not prevent their 1 
learning facts of history, 9472-9475. — Statement in 
school-book that English power was “ wrested in 
blood ” and preserved by “ stratagem and force,” would 
be difficult to disprove, 9476. — Justification of inser- 
tion of foregoing passage ; does not now apply ; is 
given to teach elocution, not to impress political ideas, 
9477-9479- 

With regard to further passages hostile to English 
Government, and calculated to stir up blood of boys, 
witness considers that lessons on moral subjects abound 
in book with a tendency to reconcile minds of Irish to 
go on as brethren with English. Does not think pas- 
sages were introduced to convey history though refer- 
ring to historical facts, but as specimens of eloquence, 
9480-9484. 

Poetry (quoted), written before 1829, speaking of 
time when “ Erin’s fetters shall be broken,” &c., also 
recent poem bilking of “ Erin’s ruined glory,” <fcc., are 
read, and may be got by heart by the young men ; 
witness feels the weight of one of the fetters himself, 
but does not teach his personal grievances ; there is 
much to remedy yet. Another poem, speaking of 
ancient glory of St. Columba being overturned by 
“ dungeon and steel,” is justifiable, seeing what that 
faith has had to endqre ; persecution of it is perhaps 
without a parallel in any Cliristian country, 9484- 
9494. — Matter of opinion whether constant praise of 
resistance to tyranny is the best training for boys ; not 
likely to make them disloyal ; do not teach duty of 
resistance to power. Times are past when subject would 
be free from bond of allegiance, 9495—9497. — Has 
heard that Protestants use book referred to ; cannot 
say who ; would not use it himself if a Protestant, 
9498, 9499. 

Domestic Brothers’ qualification is acquaintance with 
housekeeping, &c., 9500, 9501. — Newspaper report 
that boys walked in procession in honour of Fenians 
executed at Manchester is untrue. Individual boys and 
individual students from Queen’s Colleges may have 
attended, but not as organized bodies, 9502-9506, 
9630-9632. — A penny a week is highest school fee ; 
cannot receive payment for instruction given ; parents 
may contribute to church collections, or give subscrip- 
tions. Average fees per head, taking number on rolls, 
Is. 9£d. ; or on number in average attendance, 2s. 5 ; 
only Is. 2 d. in Limerick, as children are very poor, 
9508-9523, 9533, 9534- — Twenty-five Brothers in 
Limerick ; personal expenses .£32 per head ; £40 at 
Richmond-street, not including training ; Riclimond- 
street is the executive department, 9524-9532. 

In Limerick subscriptions come from Protestants as 
well as Catholics ; facilities for collecting, 9533-9541. — 
Eighteen schools and four establishments in Limerick ; 
high character of establishment and principal at Rox- 
borougli-road ; one building has been given to nuns for 
an infants’ school, 9542-9546. — Never knew a Brothers’ 
school set up in opposition to a National school ; loca- 
lity might have got one up, and asked Brothers to 
superintend it, 9547-955 1. — Would accept State aid 
if Inspector had nothing to do with religion or history 
taught, 9552-9555- — Religious teaching is the main 
object of Society, also probably of Church Education 
Society, each from then 1 own view ; State should aid 
all impartially, without distinction of creed or class, 

9556-9563- 



Christian Brothel's’ schools may in effect be rivals of 
National schools, though not so intended ; they are 
decidedly Catholic schools, and could not dispense with 
use of emblems, <fcc., for sake of State aid, 9564-9568. 
— Could not so alter devotional arrangements that Pro- 
testant children who might attend could escape them 
all, 9569-9573. — No objection on principle to State 
aid, but distrust Government ; even National system 
is penal against Catholics. Could not submit to rules 
under which nuns receive aid ; their system has pro- 
bably received acquiescence of ecclesiastical authorities, 
9574-9577. — Nothing but want of means and mem- 
bers prevents spread of organization all over the land. 
To live in harmony with other denominations is sys- 
tematically inculcated, 9578-9583. — All trust deeds 
are registered ; some Brothers are trustees jointly with 
other persons. Those Brothers registered before 1829 
are eligible, but all admitted since that year are liable 
to transportation ; hardship of thus law, 9584-9592. 

Support of schools ; visits of parish priests, 9593- 
9599. Progress in First Book ; average age at ad- 
mission is seven, but many are younger ; no infants’ 
schools, 9600-9605. — Cost of those in training exceeds 
the £25 a year they pay ; no holidays during whole 
term, 9606-9608. — Schools at Liverpool. Connexion 
with Freres de la Salle is nominal ; French Brothers in 
England accepting aid cannot object to inspection, 
9610—9616. — Schools did not keep rolls formerly, but 
do so regularly now; figures may be relied on, 9617- 
9621. — Children of lower class of shopkeepers are 
commonly sent to the schools. Brothers cannot be 
clergymen, 9622-9626. 

Bishops have full right of supervision over books, 
but it is not always exercised, 9627-9629. — A fair 
supply of candidates ; effect of their having to pay £25 
a year, 9633-9635. Undesirability of classics in the 
schools, 9636, 9637. — Scotch history is taught in 
Scotch schools ; knowing past history of country need 
not lead to objecting to present state of things ; it may 
have a contrary effect, 9638-9641. — Irish history, pub- 
lished by Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
speaking of Irish Catholics in seventeenth century 
as savages, murderers, &c., which is used in Church 
Education Society’s schools, is calculated to produce 
bad feeling in Ireland among different classes, and 
shows importance of Christian Brothers teaching facts 
of history to their scholars before they learn them 
elsewhere through a false and offensive medium, 9642, 
9643. — State should reconcile parties as far as they 
can, but the light of history will fall on the dark deeds 
of the past; if forgiven they cannot be forgotten. 
Children had better learn them under school influences 
than otherwise ; reasons. State should endeavour to 
promote peace and good-will, but not by suppressing 
the truth. It would be monstrous to bring up children 
of a nation ignorant of its history ; suppression of the 
past rather has an immoral tendency, 9644-9650. 

Society’s books are rather more advanced than Na- 
tional Board’s. Half the boys can read and write; 
proportion in Third and Fourth Books, &c. Is surprised 
to hear that only 7T percent, in National Schools are 
in Fourth Boole and upwards, 9651-9660. Coinci- 
dence between ages of children and what they are 
learning, 9661, 9662. Reasons of children remaining 
longer in Christian Brothers’ schools than in others are 
the kindness, care, and attention shown, &c., and not 
because fees are remitted ; average paid is fully as high 
as in National schools, 9663-9667. Parents may be 
less anxious to pay in schools supported by the State, 
9671. Large class in natural philosophy in one school. 
Connexion with Science and Art Department. Bo 
objection to pupils sending in their drawings for com- 
petition, 9668-9670, 9690-9697. 

Ample cubic space allowed in schools built by 
Christian Brothers ; Richmond-street schools at present 
are full, 9673-9683. Extent to which grammar is 
taught, 9684-9689. 

Christian Brothers’ training being equal to any out- 
side, they would never submit to external training 
and classification; results are the best test of com- 
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peteney. Would object to be paid by capitation and 
results only, while others received for classification in 
addition, as pay should be equal if equal results are 
produced. Teachers are not paid for the knowledge 
they possess, but for what they impart. If the three 
standards, above named, were adopted, it would not be 
fair to withhold payment for classification, though not 
examined, if results were equal to those of classified 
teachers. Law of Canada cited in confirmation of this 
view. If there were grades in the classification, quali- 
fication could be judged of by range of subjects, coupled 
with results, 9698-97x4. 

Disabilities under which Christian Brothers labour 
are liability to transportation for taking vows, and in- 
ability as a religious body to hold property; no 
difficulty if the property be vested in trustees. There 
have been cases of loss of property left to Society 
through above-named penal clause, 9715-9720. — Board 
of Education would not sanction use of historical books 
referred to above, 9721. 

Further Examination. 

In reference to previous examination, wishes clearly 
to be understood that neither Repeal of the Union nor 
any other political subject forms part of the teaching 
in Christian Brothers’ schools. In confirmation, reads 
one of the rules of a literary society formed by ex- 
pupils, drawn up by himself, expressly prohibiting 



political discussion, and part of an address he delivered 
at its opening, stating that such a course would lead 
to its dissolution. If necessary, could have brought 
much stronger proof, 13952. — Pupils read a lesson as 
part of history, setting forth necessity for a separate 
Irish Parliament, and it, no doubt, leaves an impres- 
siou, as any other lesson would, but they are not 
necessarily convinced by it ; if they did not read this, 
they might read it elsewhere under less favourable cir- 
cumstances, 13953-13955. 

Instruction fully does justice to advantages of the 
British constitution. Arguments for and against 
Repeal of the Union must be familiar to. pupils from 
other sources, 13956-13958. — Could not give a va- 
riety of lessons on each subject in their small class 
books, but have other means of informing them of 
the opposite side of the question, namely, a lending 
library of 1,000 volumes, containing works by Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Goldwin Smith, &c. Cannot refer to 
writing in this direction in their own lesson-books, 
I 3959- r 39 ( > 1 - — Books of National Board are so dis- 
trusted as to national sentiment that much that they 
say is scoffed at, and their neutral tint acts in the 
opposite direction to that intended, 13962-13964. — 
Before any book is adopted, it is submitted to Head 
of Order and a special committee ; a doctrinal work 
was submitted to bishop of diocese, 13965-13967. 



Brother John 
Augustin 



Is incumbent of St. James’s church, near Bray, 
where he resides ; is secretary of Incorporated Society’ 
and has an official residence in Dublin ; his duties are 
to carry out orders of Society, manage correspondence, 
and visit and examine schools. Has nothin^ to do 
with estates or rents, 25781-25786. Society wholly 
or partly support six boarding schools for boys and 
two for girls, and thirteen day schools ; training insti- 
tution is at Santry, the others in various places. Pu- 
pils are obtained from other schools by examination 
for Santry, where they receive an education qualifying 
them for the Civil Service, <fec., 25787-25793. So- 

ciety was incorporated for promoting English Protest- 
ant schools in Ireland. Reads a statement giving 
constitution, history, &c., 25793. — Lord Lieutenant is 
the patron ; certain dignitaries are ex-officio members, 
others are elected. Subscription not now necessary to 
membership. Witness became Secretary in 1858 suc- 
ceeding the Rev. R. ArdilL Charter was issued in 
1/33. Is aware that a petition was presented by 
bishops and clergy recognising obligations of beneficed 
clergy to provide schools, &c., 25794-25805. 

After certain recitals, charter empowers Society to 
hold property for maintenance of schools to teach 
English, principles of tme religion, and industrial oc- 
cupations to children of poor Papists, &c., 25806- 
25812. — Funds are derived from estates and money 
invested ; originally the King subscribed £1,000 a year, 
am Society received produce of tax upon hawkers ; 
parliamentary grants ceased in 1S32 ; amounts re- 
ceived from tins source. Income now about £8,000 
a year; extent of landed property; about £100,000 
in the funds. Trusts now include board and lodging 
children ; cannot say whether charter contains any 
mSr C r t0 matt f s > 2 5Si 3-2582 7— Society was 

t . ( or children of Roman Catholic parents down 
cu,:: h r al 0f , P arl ^ mentar y grant in 1832 ; parti- 
mis ot special bequests, some of which were for 
‘ 0t ™ s > °h.ject was to reclaim children from er- 
jSS r®*? Catholic system and bring them up to 
l,ed0h «™ 1 >; cannot toy ovkonothorclonLi- 
nations TO n first Emitted, 25828-25847— Society 
S' “S^ranteatantism. When Government grant 
“““•awn were compelled to restrict operations, 
sinn 1 n maiul 7. for Protestants since 1825. Admis- 
of thJ Q competition commenced in 1839 ; particulars 
C1,il(lren from National schools 
necessarily excluded, but they must have read 



Hackett, Rev. Joiix Winthrop. 



Rev. Jolm 

Holy Scriptures ; some come from National schools S' in , th ™ p 
containing Catholics, 25848-25859. Hackett. 

Society have a middle class day school in Dublin, 
where they give an excellent education for £4 a year • 
occasionally have Catholics. Sums paid in boarding- 
schools and at Santry by paying boys ; number is not 
limited ; class of boarders ; artisan’s children at a re- 
duced rate ; is not aware of any Roman Catholics, 
25860-25871. Charter was for teaching Popish and 
other poor natives English, husbandry, and trades • 
under it and bequests either Roman Catholics or Pro- 
testants can be taken if willing to be brought up to 
Established Church ; condition — that they are poor chil- 
dren— is observed. Attempts to teach husbandry and 
trades failed, 25872-25 884. — Schools sometimes happen 
to provide for minorities otherwise unprovided for. Ad- 
vantages of the boarding schools ; is aware that pre- 
vious Commission condemned old charter schools, which 
were suppressed, and agrees with it, but cannot at all 

assent as to present boarding schools, 258S5-25S90. 

Charter-schools were subject to great abuses, and chil- 
dren were much neglected ; total change and good re- 
sults under present system, 25891-25895.— One object 
of .society was to promote loyalty ; opposition to Na- 
tional system does not imply disloyalty. Does not 
see how exclusion of Roman Catholics from schools 
unless they abandon their faith would affect their 
loyalty, 25896-25901. 

Schools on Society’s estates ; Roman Catholics must 
attend them or go without education ; do not subscribe 
to any National schools. Inspection is more strict, 
regular, and frequent than formerly. Committees for 
managing arc named at annual meeting. Reports, 

&e., are not published. Local management is by local 
committee and catechist, who is generally clergyman 
of parish, and is paid £20 a year, but he has other 
than religious matters to attend to; cannot say whe- 
ther National school managers perform same duties. 

Catechists visit and report regularly, 25902-25923. 

Appointment of teachers : sometimes undergo exami- 
nation ; paid by salary, average nearly £100 a year, 
25924-25927. — Would not like funds and schools to 
be brought under National Board. Of three proposi- 
tions for a change of system, would prefer one leaving 
boarding schools as they are now, exclusively fox Pro° 
testants, giving preference to children from localities 
where Protestants are unable to maintain a separate 
school. Board could make this alteration without any 

8 L 2 
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Rev. John 
Winthrop 
Hackett 



new powers ; lxave acted in this direction already ; 
middle class school at Dublin is quite in harmony with 
this view, 25928-25933. — Santry school was insti- 
tuted to train Protestant schoolmasters, but for want 
of funds can only take a few ; doubtful if a Govern- 
ment grant would do good ; great success of pupils, 
especially with Science and Art Department, who, in 
consequence, make a large grant ; prospect of this might 
be a temptation to master to neglect other work, but 
he does not yield to it, 25934-25943. — Failure of the 
Farra agricultural school was mainly owing to supe- 
riority of Government schools ; any profits would have 
belonged to society, but expenditure exceeded returns : 
land is now let to master, and profits are greater and 
land better cultivated. It is an advantage to him, as 
he is able to produce vegetables and milk for schools ; 
Society see that he does not neglect his other duties, 
25944-25963. 

Number of girls in boarding schools; situations 
filled by them after leaving, 25964-25969. — When 
Government grant ceased. Society felt bound to 
administer trusts as they found them ; any Roman 
Catholics who come must be educated as Protestants. 
Abuse under system now abolished in order to provide 
children (bringing them up from their infancy) as they 



did not come forward sufficiently. But few come now 
therefore Protestants are educated ; does not think 
this a breach, or that Society has failed in carrying 
out trusts, 25970-25981, 25986, 25987.— Area for 
candidates is restricted by Society in consequence of 
funds being limited ; would be glad to enlarge it when 
opportunity offered, 25982-25985. — Foundation boys 
are admitted from twelve to sixteen, girls from ten to 
fourteen ; superiority of this over having them from 
infancy, in advantage of home influence : schools are 
on same principle as English boarding schools, 25986- 
25991. — As trusts were left in interests of Pro- 
testantism, if Roman Catholics will not accept Protestant 
education, it is more in accordance with them to train 
up Protestant children as Protestants than to train up 
Roman Catholics as Roman Catholics. This view is 
confirmed bya Chancery decision quoted, 25992-25997. 
Religious instruction is only part of catechist’s duty ; 
he is chaplain and represents Society. Teaching staff 
in Santry school ; a few pupils are taught classics 
25998-26005. — Boys who have to get their living at 
husbandry should leave school at about twelve ; 
boarding school age commencing at tweve does not put 
them out of the reach of poor children. Reasons for 
superior education in these schools, 26006-26011. 



Rev. II. 
Hamilton. 



Hamilton, Rev. Hugh. 



Is Inspector of Church Education Society’s schools 
in the united dioceses of Dublin, Kildare, and Glan- 
dclagh, 8045. 

Number of ordinary schools under inspection in the 
three dioceses — Dublin, 70 ; Kildare, 27 ; Glandelagh, 
21. Number of scholars on the roll varied from 100 
to 10, 8046-8049. — Twenty children would be suf- 
ficient to keep a school alive, 8050-8053, 8167-8170. 
— Number of schools has diminished within the last 
few years, 8054, 8055, 8141-8144, 8171-8184, 8187- 
Si 90. —Loss of pupils in Church Education schools 
caused rather by emigration than by establishment of 
National schools, 8056, 8057.— Duties of witness in 
connexion with Kildare place, 8059, 8060. — The num- 
ber of candidate teachers is limited by want of means 
and accommodation ; present number in training, 
8061—8065. — No difficulty in getting places for 
properly trained mistresses, 8066-8068. — Salaries of 
masters are rather low ; they often complain, 8069, 
8248-8252. — State of preparation, places of education, 
and social condition of candidate teachers, 8070-8075. 
—Teachers fairly acquire the subjects taught, 8076- 
8079. — There were two free scholarships, but the fund 
is .exhausted, 8080-8082. 

All the children, Protestant and Catholic, are 
examined in Scripture, but not in the formularies of 
the Established Church, 8083—8088. — Causes which 
attract Roman Catholics to the society’s schools, 8090— 
8093. — A portion of each day is devoted to religious 
instruction ; secular teaching is quite sufficient to 
occupy the teacher’s time, 8094-8097. — Residences 
and gardens are attached to the schools in most cases, 
8098-8103. — Masters generally remain in the service, 
8104-8107. — Secular instruction should be illustrated 
by reference to Scripture, 8108, 8010, 81 11. — Classics 
are not taught in Church education schools, 8109. — 
There are many boys in the schools over fifteen years 
of age, which is an advantage to the younger classes, 
8112-8116. — Scale of proficiency and mode of working 
it, 8117, 8 1 1 8, 8 1 49. — A few teachers take holy orders, 
8119-8122. — Needlework, 8123, 8124. 

Clergymen and subscribers take part iu the instruc- 
tion, 8125-8127. — Teachers generally act as parish 
clerks ; the amount of emoluineut is kept distinct from 
the salary in the Inspector’s reports, 8128-8137. — 
Schools are not well supplied with requisites from 
want of funds ; the central Board should supply them ; 
there is a fail- supply of books, 8138, 8145-8148, 8272. 
— Not many Catholics attend the schools in the 
diocese of Dublin, 8139. — In some cases children pay 
school fees, in some not ; when they do pay the chil- 



dren attend more regularly, 8140, 8253-8254. The 
school at Prospect, in Glandelagh, has not been 
inspected, as the clergyman would not allow it, in con- 
sequence of the Inspector having found fault with it, 
8150-8157. — Averages are deceptive; taking averages 
is not the way of judging of a school, 8158-8163, — Can- 
not account for low average attendance in Kildare and 
Dublin, 8164—8166. — Parochial clergymen are gener- 
ally the patrons of society’s schools, 8185, 8186, 8191. 
— The Downing’s school, parish of Caragh, 8192-8202. 

National schools deal with a lower class of children 
than attend society’s schools, 8203-8208. — The in- 
fluence of inspection is moral only ; no gratuities flow 
from it, 8209-8214. — Teachers are certificated by 
Church Education Board, and are responsible to the 
clergymen, who may dismiss them ; in the case of 
Erasmus Smith’s schools they could not be dismissed 
without consulting the Secretary and the Governors, 
8215-8217. — Books used are those published by 
Christian Knowledge Society, some of the National 
Board’s books, and the reading and spelling books of 
the Kildare-place Society ; Church Education Society 
never publish books, 8218-8223.— If the National 
Board were to allow the Scriptures to be read without 
limitation, society could participate in the grants, 
8224-8232. — In Clonkeen school there are seven 
Church children and thirteen Roman Catholics on 
the roll ; this is very uncommon, 8233-8247. — 
Teachers’ salaries, by whom paid, 8255. — Many female 
teachers are lost through marriage, 8256-8258. — 
Some of the statements in the report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission are very unfair, 8259-8261. — 
The teachers are often parish clerks; as such they 
have nothing to do on week days except attend a 
funeral ora wedding, 8262-8265. — In the fourth class 
in society’s schools the teaching is as good as 111 
National schools ; the fourth class is a fair specimen of 
what a school should be, 8266-8268. — Witness 
endeavours to prevent the promotion of children who 
are not qualified, 8269. — The books used answer the 
purpose very well ; the schools have the Bible, the 
finest classical book in the world, 8270. — Notice of 
inspection is better than going unawares, as the school 
is more likely to be full, 8271.— The report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission is worth nothing ; it is 
the report of five Commissioners with different stan- 
dards, 8274-8277. . 

About nine out of ten teachers have been trained in 
the Church Education training schools, 8278, 8279. 
Writing from dictation is not a good test ; it is mere 
child’s work, 8280-8285. 
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Hunter, William Adams, Esq. 



Became Chief of Inspection under the National 
Board in February, 1867 ; had been previously Head 
Inspector and District Inspector ; served in several 
districts as District Inspector and Head Inspector, 
and in one or other capacity has been through nearly 
the whole of Ireland, 3 1 33~3 1 35- 

Dungannon, at the time of witness’s connexion 
with it* was a medium district, neither rich nor poor ; 
lias a considerable area, with from 120 to 130 schools, 
under charge of the Inspector; the patrons of the 
schools were much mixed, but the majority were 
Roman Catholics, so also were the schoolmasters, 
3136-3139. 

Ballymena district had a considerable amount of 
manufacturing industry ; there were many small far- 
mers, who also carried on weaving ; the majority of 
patrons in this district were Protestants ; the children 
were about equal, 3140-3143— The weaving caused 
children to be occasionally withdrawn from school 
to assist in some of the operations ; if the families 
depended exclusively on weaving, they were not better 
off than ordinary peasantry; at that period females 
were just beginning to weave ; the idea of sending 
childi-en to school early, so as to get their education 
quickly and then go to work, did much enter into 
the parents’ calculation, 3144-3146. 

In Monaghan the population is more agricultural ; 
in the northern part, towards Armagh, the farms are 
large and the farmex-s comfortable ; the majority of 
the population — perhaps two-thirds or three-fourths, 
are Roman Catholic, 3147, 3148- 

Trim was pi-incipally a grazing district, and thin in 
population, and the poorer classes ceitainly inferior 
and more ignorant than in other districts, 3149, 3163, 
3 i6 4- 

In Castlewellan district the people were more com- 
fortable ; manufactures and mills gave extensive em- 
ployment ; Cookstown district was very much like 
Castlewellan, its religious character very much mixed, 
3150-3152. 

Ballymena distinct had the greatest amount, but not 
a preponderance, of Presbyterians ; a considei'able 
number of schools in this district were under Pi-esby- 
terian patrons, 3 1 53. .3 1 54- 

There was little difference as regards the avei'age 
number of children "in attendance at school compared 
with the total number on the rolls ; the avei’age at- 
tendance was higher in town than in country schools 
in all these districts ; children generally remain longer 
in country schools than in town schools, whether in 
southern or northern districts, 3155, 3156, 3161, 3162. 
— And because of their irregular attendance are 
longer on therollsbefore they reach a higher class, 3157. 

Country schoolmasters are not inferior in ability to 
town schoolmasters ; a first class teacher always pre- 
fers a school with the highest emolument, and many 
country schools having a private endowment or a 
liberal landlord attract first class masters, living also 
being cheaper in the country; in one sense town 
schools are better, having more pupils, and therefore a 
greater amount of fees, 3158-3160. 

Witness has very little direct correspondence with 
either the Head or District Inspectors ; most of his 
correspondence is conducted through the Secretaries, 
3 1( >5-3i69. — One class of business (the payment of 
salaries with reference to the average attendance at 
school) is dealt with without bringing it to the Secre- 
cy. 3170- 

A fine on a schoolmaster would never be imposed 
without consulting the Secretary or Resident Com- 
missioner, 3171. — Not more than four or five fines a 
week have been imposed in the last half-year ; a fine 
ranges between £2 and 5s. ; late attendance is one 
cause of a fine, 3171-3176. 

Not many cases occur of irregularities in teachers’ 
accounts, none of misappropriating money ; in the 
model schools there have been cases of misappropria- 
tion of fees, 3176, 3177. 



Schools having other sources of income than grants 
from the Board give a return of the money locally 
contributed ; they have to attend to repairs, 3178. 

The manager states on the pay-sheet as to the re- 
gularity of the teacher’s attendance, and whether the 
school has been closed for a time, and for what cause ; 
these returns may be generally relied on, the report of 
the District Inspector furnishing a check ; the manager’s 
information is mostly obtained from the class-roll, 
3180-3182. 

In case an Inspector discovers an irregularity of 
attendance on the part of the teacher, he is required 
to communicate with the manager ; if he does not, he 
is directed to do so by a Secretary’s letter, written by 
direction of a Chief of Inspection, 3183, 3184. 

There have been a few instances of opposition 011 
the part of Ipcal managers to the action of the Board, 

3185-3187. 

No abuse arises from the allowance of 25 per cent, 
on the sale of books by teachers ; it is an advantageous 
arrangement, a fair remuneration for their trouble, 
and permits of an adequate supply of books for sale 
to the children, 3188, 3189. — The arrangement has 
caused an increase of labour to the Office, in having 
to send out a larger quntity of books ; there are no 
accounts kept, payment is made beforehand ; it is not 
known that the profit has caused a master to force an 
undue sale, 3190-3192. 

Teachers who have been in the service eight or ten 
years are likely to remain ; younger teachers leave as 
they find more lucrative or more pleasant employment ; 
many of the latter class are superior men, 3193-3195, 
3236, 3237. — The proportion of those who continue in 
the service is a fair one, considering the remuneration 
offered ; it will increase, the training given to these 
young men qualifying them for higher positions, 3196, 
3I97. 

A few years ago the salaries of schoolmasters, parti- 
cularly of the lowest class, were much increased, but 
tlie increase did not do much more than keep pace 
with the higher expense of living ; there should be 
further increase to keep pace with the improvement of 
the country generally, 3198-3200. 

At the present time it is not known that any school- 
master is absolutely out of a situation ; often those who 
apply would not take the situations offered them ; no 
master of the first rank in the third class would 
have a difficulty in finding a situation, 3201, 3202. — A 
master seeking employment usually addresses himself 
to the Inspector, and occasionally to the office in 
Dublin ; at present, good teachers even, through the 
objection of Roman Catholic managers to those who 
have been trained at the model schools since 1864, 
find a difficulty in getting places, 3203-3205. 

At present the supply of teachers, qualified and 
paid for as they are, is equal to the demand ; to in- 
crease the supply the pay should be raised ; but if the 
emoluments and the scale of qualifications were raised 
to what they ought to be, the demand would exceed 
the supply, 3207, 3310. 

A school is sometimes closed from the inability of 
the manager to get a master ; but such a case probably 
arises from inattention, 3208, 3209. 

Latterly in the north of Ireland some difficulty has 
been experienced in getting monitors ; the deficiency 
is not serious, and occurs chiefly in boys’ schools, 3211 
-3214. — The difficulty in the supply of monitors is 
chiefly in town schools and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of manufactures, both in model and ordinaiy 
schools, 3246-3248. 

Schoolmistresses continue to act as teachers after they 
are married ; the unmarried are the most efficient ; 
female teachers are best for infant schools ; no model 
school but that in Marlborough-street is taught by a 
master, and there all the assistants are females, 3215- 
3 2I 8. 

The qualifications of the National school teachers 
have lately very much improved, partly from the 
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AUams teachers having passed themselves through the schools, 
es<1 ' partly from the stimulus of the system upon teachers 
generally, 3219-3221. 

Very few complaints have been made of late years 
of excessive corporal punishment, it is not much 
resorted to in the schools ; not more than three cases 
of punishment of teachers for inflicting improper 
corporal punishment on pupils have occurred in one 
half of Ireland, 3222-3225. 

Some of the Inspectors have been previously teachers 
of National schools ; there is no essential difference in 
their mode of doing business from other Inspectors ; 
some of them may place too much reliance on mere 
technical details instead of looking at the general im- 
provement ; some do not exercise the same authority 
over teachers as Inspectors coming from outside ; and 
those who have been long teachers are not so likely to 
make good Inspectors as younger men ; teachers should 
have opportunities of becoming Inspectors, but the 
latter should certainly not be exclusively chosen from 
teachers; the limitation as to age at appointment 
might be altered with advantage: the maximum of non- 
teachers to thirty, of teachers to thirty-five, and the 
minimum to twenty or twenty-one ; the present mini- 
mum of twenty-three prevents many men from com- 
peting for inspectorships, they having by that time 
settled themselves in other courses of life, 3226-3233. 

In some districts the schools are unduly numerous ; 
in some places two schools exist where there might 
have been only one ; but this may not be disadvan- 
tageous ; schools with an average attendance of thirty- 
five are likely to be more efficient than those with a 
very high attendance, 3234, 3235. 

It is certainly desirable that all principal teachers of 
National schools should have been trained, 3240-3242. 

Roman Catholic managers have objected to trained 
teachers since 1864, it is presumed because about that 
time Roman Catholic bishops denounced the training 
schools, 3243-3245. 

Managers have an absolute right to dismiss teachers ; 
the Board does not interfere ; there are many cases of 
dismissal, the reasons for some are known, in other's 
none are assigned ; some attempts at appeal to the Board 
have been but have not been entertained. The effect 
of this arbitrary power is to make the teacher the mere 
servant of the manager, 3249-3255. No cases of 
undue pressure on the teacher to make him give up a 
portion of his salary have ever been formally investi- 
gated; a more expeditious and satisfactory system 
of paying the teachers directly through the Board might 
bo struck out, but under the present system the mana- 
ger’s power over the teacher can hardly be interfered 
with ; it is as it were the condition of his allegiance to 
the Board, and so long as local managers are recognised 
the power must be recognised ; in the majority of cases, 
it is true the “management” — taking the word in its 
proper meaning- — is merely nominal, and the manager 
does not give the services fairly required of him, 3256— 
3266. 

Borne portions of Monaghan are well superintended 
by managers, but on the whole the district does not 
outshine its neighbour's, 3267-3269. 

In checking the returns of teachers as to the num- 
bers in attendance, the rule is that the teacher shall 
make his entry before twelve o’clock ; in case of sus- 
picion of attempting to falsify accounts the Inspector 
would visit the school after twelve o’clock; if the 
entry was made at the proper time, and the number in 
school corresponded, it would suppose the suspicion 
was unfounded ; one cause of suspicion would be, if 
on the day of inspection the number was less than the 
number entered the day previous; another, if on 
three visits the average number was less than that re- 
turned by the teacher within the six or twelve months 
within which those visits were made ; the latter is a 
test seldom found to fail, 3270, 3271. 

It wins never heard of a National schoolmaster bor- 
rowing children from another school to swell his num- 
bers on the day of inspection ; it could only be done 
where an Inspector visits a school but once a year, and 
then after previous notice, 3272-3273. — The Board 



would certainly take action in such or any other fraud 
3490-3494. ’ 

There is no means of checking the unpunctual 
attendance of the schoolmaster but by the Inspector’s 
visits and the manager’s complaints, 3275-3277. 

Managers generally defend a schoolmaster when he 
is found fault with, unless he is clearly in the wronu 
3278. " 

In taking the average attendance Saturdays are 
excluded, and any day when the attendance is excep- 
tionally small ; more than two days a month under 
this head is considered unsatisfactory; in Roman 
Catholic districts the holidays of the Romish Church 
of which there are thirteen or fourteen, are excluded • 
sometimes in the neighbourhood of a fair town the 
fair day is allowed to be left out, and very wet days 
may be excluded, but of these an explanation is re- 
quired, 3279-3288. 

It is said that the Presbyterian body considers 
itself, by a special contract, not to be strictly under 
the printed rules of the Board ; witness is not aware 
of any exemption of the Presbyterians from the Com- 
missioners’ rules ; there is no practical difference in 
their working; they may or may not open with 
prayer, so also the Roman Catholics ; he cannot con- 
tradict Dr. Cooke’s statement in 1854 that they uni- 
formly opened their schools with prayer ; it is a thin" 
never considered necessary for inquiry, 3289-3297. ° 

Many Roman Catholic children are at school under 
Presbyterian management, but very few have partaken 
of the religious instruction ; the superior character of 
the master or mistress draws children to a school 

irrespective of the denomination, 3298-3303. (On 

this subject see further infra, 3337 to 3347.) 

Presbyterian managers and teachers feel themselves 
bound by the rale that prevents any allusion whatever 
to the Scriptures in the course of general instruction, 
but they consider themselves at liberty to refer to the 
Ten Commandments and to • the General Lesson, hi 
both of which reference is made to Scripture, 3304— 
33°9- 

Nearly all managers and teachers hang up in their 
schools the General Lesson, or one of similar import ; 
the difference explained, 33x0-3313. 

With reference to the phrase “ very few” just used 
as to Roman Catholic children receiving religious 
teaching in Presbyterian schools, the “ O’Reilly 
returns” state a considerable number to be in that 
position, but 1,000 in 900,000, that is 1 in 900, is a 
very small per-centage, and the rule would not be 
broken if the parents of the children consented that 
they should read the Scriptures ; the proportion would 
be smaller if compared with Ulster only, and still 
smaller if compared with a particular school ; if the 
greater number of cases where the Authorized Version 
is i - ead happened to be in two or three counties the 
disproportion would not be so great, 3315-3227. — 
Witness believes the rale to be strictly enforced, 3329. 

It has been said that some managers have expressed 
their determination never to carry out the new rale ; if 
so, the salary of the teacher -would be at once stopped ; 
but if the occasion for enforcing it never arises, of 
course there is no intex-ference, 3331-3332. — Some 
complaints have been made ; in such cases the action 
of the Board has been to write to the manager, and 
probably wait for an Inspector’s visit and report ; if 
the matter had been remedied the thing would be 
allowed to drop ; the rale is honestly carried out at 
present, 3333-3336. 

With respect to Roman Catholic children going to 
a Presbyterian school while there was an average 
well-conducted Catholic school in the neighbourhood, 
and vice versd, witness cannot conceive it possible ; 
there are no Roman Catholic schools within a reason- 
able distance in an immense number of instances of 
mixed attendance; Catholics have been found in 
Presbyterian schools, both in town and country, and 
it is presumed they had some reason for the pre- 
ference ; frequently there were mills in the district ; 
the attendance of mill children in a mill school may 
be looked upon as compulsory, but no other com- 
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pulsion is supposed, 3337-3344--An answer us to 
this matter cannot be given from absolute knowledge ; 
it is impossible to learn from every Protestant 
upil why he is in a Roman Catholic school, or from 
the Roman Catholic by what means he came into a 
Protestant school; witness believes that these chil- 
dren did so attend because they preferred a better 
teaching in one school or the other, but admits that 
an opinion of this kind must be speculative, 3345- 
\ few instances have been heard of where 
landlords have been anxious to bring children into 
then- schools, but that has not been general, especially 
as regards National schools, 3347' 

There is little difference as regards supervision be- 
tween schools under single patrons and those under 
committees, the latter generally leave the management 
of one person appointed to see to it ; with properly 
constituted and established committees a gain might 
arise to the schools, 3348-335°- 
I11 many cases managers do not take an active part 
in superintending a school, but very few where they 
do not visit occasionally; there is less supervision 
generally in the rural than in town and manufacturing 
districts ; a manufacturer naturally looks after his own 
school; clerical managers in manufacturing districts 
are also more attentive, 3351-3355- 
Some of the Dublin schools are better looked after 
than schools in the country, but the ordinary Dublin 
schools are the worst specimens of National schools, 
speaking from the last two years’ experience, 3356- 
3363. 

The supply of books in the schools is upon the whole 
satisfactory ; the teacher is allowed a per-centage 011 
the sale ; but he must pay beforehand — sending the 
money with the order, and send to the depot for the 
parcel, so that his profit is but small ; no special favour 
is done to the teachers but by being made agents, 3364- 



One cause leading many teachers to leave the service 
is the excellent training they get, in making them 
excellent penmen and arithmeticians, and generally 
expert and intelligent; this training is from the whole 
system, not alone from the central school, though that 
is generally the culminating point ; the mere training 
for six months in Marlborough-street would not give 
such a result, 3370-3372. 

There is no system of registration for teachers want- 
ing situations, or of vacant places, 3373, 3374- 

In the central establishment, in the salary and re- 
gistry office for about three weeks every three months 
there is great pressure of work and unpaid overtime, 
caused by anxiety to have the teachers paid within a 
reasonable time, and an amalgamation of some of the 
other departments would be of considerable importance; 
in the correspondence office and the inspection office, at 
present two men may be writing a letter on the same 
day, to the same person, on the same school, and each 
not know what the other is doing ; there is also a loss 
of time frequently caused by irregularities in the pay- 
sheets, in not knowing where a certain letter is to be 
found ; if all the correspondence were conducted in one 
office there would be less trouble and chance of delay, 
337 5-3383. — The accountant’s office could not be amal- 
gamated, 3378, 3379. 

After the expense of providing books according to 
the system of Mr. M'Creedy, that system was not car- 
ried into operation, because on consideration it was 
found that the books so ordered would not be sufficient 
to carry out the arrangements in a satisfactory way ; 
the book will answer all purposes but that of paying 
salaries, and will be introduced ; it would be impossible 
to do away with the salary book, 3384-3388. — The 
new books can be utilized for the county books, which 
are now nearly used up, 3389. — The expenditure in 
supplying these books before ascertaining whether the 
system would work is surprising, but it would have 
been necessary at all events for information which these 
books will supply ; they were ordered before witness 
entered the office, 3390-3392. — The attempt to get rid 
of the long books led to confusion, but they are now in 
^ 3393-339*5. 



About GOO reports and 150 letters on the average William 
come before the Chiefs of Inspection weekly, 3397-3399. Hunter, 
— All the satisfactory reports are marked and put up ; 
cases of leave of absence to Inspectors go to the Secre- 
taries ; often the clerk, who examines the report, will 
_ note the point for consideration, which will be then 
"dealt with according to circumstances, 3400, 3401. — 

The Secretary has the power of refusing to sign, and 
so preventing the action which has been suggested from 
taking place, 3402. — There is not much loss of time 
in consequence of referring to the Secretaries’ business 
which clearly belongs to the inspection, 3403-3405. 

The revision of the books was commenced under Mr. 
M'Creedy’s superintendence, who appeared to have 
some jealousy of interference y witness was never con- 
sulted, and has had no experience ; the books pre- 
viously were capable of improvement, but were not in 
a very deplorable state, 3406-3413. — They were found 
not up to the level of progress in literature and infor- 
mation generally, hence the necessity for revision, 3418. 

One reason why the system of National education 
became so popular was the excellent books it intro- 
duced, which were their necessary ; the educational 
books in all Europe were inferior generally ; books of 
the advanced character we have now are quite the 
things of the present time, 3414-3416. 

The idea is desirable and pleasant to contemplate 
that all the children in the country are repeating the 
same lesson on the same day, and having an intel- 
lectual training in the same mould, provided the mould 
is a good one ; if the same rule was applied to art, 
art would not progress, the cases are not analogous, 
but even in art a selection of good models, spread over 
the country, would be a good thing, 3419-3422. 

If the Board had the selection of all books pub- 
lished, and not confine themselves to those produced 
by itself, the difficulty would be to get books suitable 
in every respect to be read all over Ireland by child- 
ren of every denomination ; the wish has been to 
avoid producing books suitable only to persons pro- 
fessing a particular creed, political or religious, 3423, 

3424- 

The Inspectors are not unduly looked after by the 
Head Inspectors and Secretaries; they have to give 
an account of every hour of their time, but they are 
public servants, and are bound to give their time to 
the public, and the Commissioners have a right to see 
that they do so ; the forms they have to fill up are 
perhaps too numerous, there might be a reform in that 
respect, 3427-3430. 

Complaints have been made of the returns .from 
Inspectors called for by Royal Commissions, and of 
the time occupied in making out those returns ; the 
work of the Inspectors and the office generally would 
be facilitated if no parliamentary returns were re- 
quired, but, of course, Parliament cannot be dictated 
to as what returns are wished for; the work of in- 
spection is not so much interfered with as that of the 
clerks in the office on whom the duty devolves ; no 
returns are made to provide for contingencies, -3431- 
3436. 

With respect to payment by results, a very large 
portion of what is now paid is more- or less a pay- 
ment by results ; every step of promotion of a teacher, 
the supplemental or good service salary, special j>ay- 
ments as for teaching of monitors, payments for vocal 
music, for drawing, for navigation, are all payments by 
results, and the system might be further extended 
with advantage, 3437-3440. — The classification of the 
teacher should be a separate matter ; there should be 
a separate payment for a teacher according to class, 
but there should be a scheme by which all tlfe various 
results should be consolidated, so that the present 
payments for results might be combined in some more 
efficient way; the capitation grant is doubtful, it 
should be combined with a certain average attendance 
in each school ; with a capitation grant, as understood, 
there is no security that the children would be well 
taught ; this disadvantage would be removed by the pay- 
ment for results, and the teacher receive his classifica- 
tion in addition, 3441-3448. 
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William Adams . The eventual responsibility is with the Commis- 
untcr, esq. sioners as a body, under them the Secretaries, and the 
Chiefs of Inspection are subordinate to the Secretaries, 
3449-3451- 

In Ireland, where there is in many parts the want 
of a middle class, the theory of the system is that the 
local manager is a valuable connecting link between 
the higher classes and the humble parents of the school 
children ; that it is desirable that the gently should 
take an interest in the educational institutions of the 
country ; whenever that interest is taken, the schools 
show the advantage of it, 3452-3456. — Every school, 
except a model school, must be under a manager ; there 
might, by possibility, be cases where the Commis- 
sioners could step in and establish schools, as in a dis- 
trict where a school is much wanted, and there is no 
person willing to come forward and undertake the duty 
of a manager, 3457-3460. 

The state of schools in Trim district is unsatis- 
factory ; Trim district includes nearly the whole of 
county Meath, which is a pastoral county, and in 
pastoral districts the poorer classes are very poor ; 
there is more absolute destitution in some parts of 
Meath than in any other district of Ireland witness is 
acquainted with, 3461-3465. 

Since 1864, when the Roman Catholic prelates ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the system, the Roman 
Catholic teachers in training have been reduced, 3466, 
3467- 

Teachers in the normal institution are divided into 
three classes ; in the third or extern class, composed 
of a limited number of young persons, who wish to 
qualify themselves as teachers, there are very few, and 
the permission for teachers of schools not comiected 
with the Board to attend as auditors or visitors is very 
seldom taken advantage of, 3468, 3469. 

It would be much better, though difficult to make it 
a general rule, that teachers should be examined before 
appointment, instead of, as now, being appointed before 
examination, and so liable to rejection, 3470-3474. — 
There is some advantage in testing his capacity as a 
teacher, but his literary qualifications should be certi- 
fied before he is put in charge, 3495-3501. 

Complaints against teachers may be addressed to 
the managers or immediately to the Board, who al- 
ways entertain a direct application, 3475, 3476. 

A pupil must be present four hours in school to 
entitle him to credit for attendance ; if he leave 
during school hours his name is entered on the ab- 
sentee slate, to show that he has been there, 3477 — 
3480. — It would not be desirable to call the roll 
twice a day, 3481. 

A school with an average attendance of from 30 
to 50 is more efficient generally than larger schools ; 
one competent teacher with sole responsibility will 
make the school more beneficial than another equally 
competent in a large school with several assistants, 
3482-3487, 3603. — The development of education on 
the pari of the institution would be beneficial and 
is necessary to the cause of primary education, 3489. 
— But the introduction of French and Latin must 
not be allowed to interfere with the ordinary business 
of the school so as to impair its efficiency as a 
National school ; and in localities where such know- 
ledge could not be otherwise obtained, teaching them 
might be encouraged, 3502—3505. 

It would be advantageous to have art and science 
schools established in connexion with the National 
Board ; teachers in many places take advantage of 
the system voluntarily under the Science and Art 
Department ; the result has been satisfactory if it is 
to be estimated by the amount of money drawn by 
the teachers from that department ; some of our 
teachers in our model schools were doing nearly as 
much in teaching physical science ; and our training 
has enabled many of our teachers to obtain first-class 
certificates from the Science and Art Department in 
London ; the same remarks applied to teaching the 
classics apply also to teaching physical sciences, 3506- 
3515- 

The system of payments for teaching physical science 



would be done much better through the instrumen- 
tality of the National Board than in any other way • 
such a system can be grafted on the present organiza- 
tion, but it must be done so as not to interfere with 
the regular business of schools ; at present the temp- 
tation to neglect this business is great, the payments 
by the Science and Art Department being hi»h • the 
temptation would be less if the system were connected 
directly with the National Board, and the cost to the 
State would be less, but it would take a longer time 
35 1 6-35 2 2 -— If done judiciously it would not inter- 
fere with primary education ; it did not where it was 
introduced under the direction of the Board as a part 
of the regular business of model schools, so that in 
every place where the Science and Art Department 
have obtained footing they have found a class ready 
made for every pupil who passes in the first grade ; 
perhaps in two instances where science classes were 
introduced the reports for general efficiency not bein«r 
satisfactory might be traced to that cause, 3423, 3524. 
— Therefore, the Board should have some control over 
it, 3525. — Objections to drawing could only extend 
to a small number of schools, but any school with an 
average of 100 pupils could get up a drawing class ; 
payment by results could be made to include such 
subjects, and all payments for them should be made 
through the Commissioners of National Education, 
3526 - 3528 . 

Further Examination. 



Referring to questions previously asked as to the 
areas of districts and the number of schools therein, 
witness now supplies that information (sec note on page 
158). — Also, that very few Roman Catholics received 
religious instruction from Protestant teachers, which 
appeared inconsistent with Major O’Reilly’s return, 
giving thousands of such cases ; his answer was cor- 
rect having reference to the last six years, O’Reilly’s 
return being for 1862; this return, embracing only 
the province of Ulster, shows 1,180 instances of 
Roman Catholic pupils reading the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures under Protestant teachers ; the 
same return shows also that it was usual for both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics to go to schools con- 
ducted by teachera of a different faith, provided they 
thought they received a better education. ( For details 
see answer to Q. 3529, pp. 158, 159.) — And with re- 
ference to an alleged error in tile Epitome of Geo- 
graphy, on reference to his own edition of the book, 
dated 1853, witness finds there is no such error, 
3529- 

At the beginning of the National system the parents 
of Roman Catholic children did not look upon read- 
ing the Authorized Version of the Bible as religious 
instruction ; they permitted their children to remain 
during the reading of it, when they had liberty to re- 
move them, and the return does not show a single in- 
stance where the reading of the Scriptures was not 
fixed either as the fir-st part or the last part of the 
business of the day, so that Roman Catholics could 
not be entrapped, as it were, into residing them, 3530- 

3534- 

There have been cases in the north of Ireland where 
the teachers were Roman Catholic, chosen by the 
Protestant or Presbyterian management, the majority 
of the children being Protestant or Presbyterian also, 

3535- 

Tliere are sixty Inspectors, whose inspection is gener- 
ally efficient ; their opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with both teachers and children favourable, 
each having only a limited district ; the rules require 
them to visit each school three times a year, and to 
make incidental visits besides ; witness’s estimate that 
each school is visited four times a year is an under- 
estimate, 3536-3539. — The Inspectors have to take 
notes and furnish statistics, and make a report on each 
school, the preparation for which is heavy; many of 
the letters they write are very important, and require 
a great deal of time, 3540, 354 1. 

Head Inspectors make confidential reports to Chiefs 
of Inspection, concerning the District Inspectors ; the 
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course was considered desirable when it was introduced, held later by the Head and District Inspectors William Adams 
but very little use is made of these reports, and it is conjointly, the teachers being summoned upon the Hunter, ° S <1- 
important they should be furnished ; in case of un- result of the written answers ; if a man makes no 
favourable mention, the Chiefs of Inspection would written answer he would not be eligible for the oral 
send a copy to the District Inspector, and ask for an examination, and would probably be recommended for 
explanation, 3542-3544. dismissal ; the examination of female teachers is con- 

The location of Inspectors is entirely in the hands of ducted differently, they are not assembled in the same 
the Board, and re-arrangement of the districts are week, but at such time as suits the convenience of the 
made from time to time; there was a slight modification Head Inspector who visits their district; they have 
last year, 354S> 354^- different sets of questions, and their oral examination 

As to promotion of Inspectors, so long as it is con- is held on the day following their written papers, 3482- 
sidered necessary to have an equal number of Roman o«88. 



Catholic and Protestant Inspectors it would be difficult 
to alter the existing arrangement, which is preferable 
to having a general minimum and maximum salary, 
rising to the latter being open to all irrespective of 
denomination; efficiency is the chief guide, and the 
religious element is no difficulty, in the matter of pro- 
motion ; but the numbers in each class being limited, 
It may happen that a junior of one or other denomina- 
tion may get promotion in advance, 3547-3553- 

In nominating candidates for inspectorships religious 
profession is still regarded by the Board; there is 
sometimes a doubt as to whether the turn was for an 
Established Church or Presbyterian candidate; the 
present vacancy is clearly for an Established Church 
candidate, 3661-3662. 

There is a Protestant Head Inspector now for the 
city of Dublin, it being part of his district, 3554, 3555. 

Inspectors have the power of appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Head Inspector or Chief of Inspection, but 
it is seldom exercised, 3556. 

The duties of Chiefs of Inspection are very numerous, 
they have to deal with all the reports that come from 
the District and Head Inspectors, all the letters from 
the same officers, and all letters from manager's of 
schools; the duties of the two chiefs are fairly divided ; 
there are no arrears of business now in the department, 
the work is kept up from week to week, 3557—3562. 

Teachers are classified into probationer's or unclassed 
teachers, two divisions of third class, two divisions of 
second class, and three divisions of first class ; these 
grades with the present system of payment are neces- 
sary ; a scheme might be introduced that would em- 
brace liter-ary qualification as well as classification of 
teachers, and consolidate the manner of payment by 
results such as is now in operation, 3563-3568. — Tire 
professors classify the teachers who come up for train- 
ing ; it would be better if they simply gave a certificate 
of competency, leaving the Inspectors to classify, on 
taking that and the state of the school into considera- 
tion, 3569-3571. — An untrained person appointed as 
a teacher is rrot necessarily obliged to remain two year's 
in the third class ; he may be placed in either division 
of his class, provided he obtains that class at his first 
examination, 357 2,, 357 3.— The Head and District In- 



spector's together arrange the classification, 3694, 3695. 

The rescinding of the rule that “ no teacher shall be 
raised to any division of first class, unless he has been 
trained at the normal school of the Commissioner's,’' 
will bo that it will prevent some teachers attending the 
training establishment who would otherwise wish tc 
do «>, 357.4- 

Ihe principle embodied in Lord Stanley’s letter, 
‘‘the training of teachers as soon as the Board can be 
m a position to give it,” is no longer applicable ; there 
aie now means of training to a certain extent itr every 
, t class National school in the country, capped by 
the Central Training Establishment in Marlborou<di- 
street, 3575, 3576. 

The rule that if a teacher cannot attend the training 
a satisfactory .cause must be assigned, on pain of exclm 
sion, still exists ; it has never been acted upon, the 
presumption being that sufficient reason was always 
assigned ; the summons for training is addressed to the 
manager ; some teachers present themselves for training 
at the risk of losing their schools, 3577-3581. 

The male teachers are all examined in Easter week 
1 ”, vei ' 11 ™?d» 011 same set of printed questions, 
y the local Inspectors ; the oral examination, which is 
necessary to complete the teacher’s examination, is 



A first class teacher is depressed in salary unless he 
has an average attendance of 35 ; but if he has once 
enjoyed first class salary it is not reduced unless the 
average attendance falls to 30; this average is at 
first a quarterly one, but the mean of the three best 
quarters before the one under consideration, may be 
taken as the average, 3589, 3590. 

The present mode of payment of teachers’ salaries 
is attended with difficulty and delay; an improved 
mode might be devised by which teachers would be 
paid through the Inspectors ; it would be a matter of 
easy accomplishment, involving no practical difficulty, 
and but very little extra trouble to the Inspectors, and 
the payments could be finished in three or four days, 
with less trouble than now to the teachers, 3591-3594. 
— Teachers’ salaries were at one time paid to the mana- 
gers, 3595- 

With respect to allowances to aged teachers, the 
practice is to pay a sum to every teacher when per- 
mitted to retire from the service on certificate that he 
is unfit longer to discharge his duty ; merit is not in- 
variably a necessity ; he must have been ten yearn in 
the service; a system of pensions would be much 
better and more economical, and in this opinion all 
the Inspectors who have thought about the matter 
concur, 3596-3601. 

It does not depend upon a school being vested or 
non- vested that the mixed attendance depends; the 
people generally know nothing of the difference, 3604- 
3607. — In the attendance at mixed schools, the reli- 
gious question does not enter into computation so 
much as the qualifications of the teacher ; there is, 
however, a greater tendency in Roman Catholics to go 
under Protestant teachers than vice versd, 3608. 

The distinction of vested and non-vested schools 
came into operation very early in the history of the 
Board, previous to which the different denominations 
had schools of their own ; Lord Stanley (in a passage 
of his letter read by witness) evidently contemplated 
that the Board should build or possess all the school- 
houses that would be required, allowing all parties 
equal rights and privileges on placing themselves under 
its management and submitting to its regulations ; 
acting oir this letter the Commissioners had in view 
the building a large number (5,000) of houses for pri- 
mary schools, 3609-3617. — The Commissioners soon 
found there was a large number of schools on private 
property that might be brought into connexion with 
them, 36x8. 

The resolutions of the Synod of Ulster, contained 
in the report of 1833, — “That. . . . this Church, with- 
out the necessary concurrence of . . . . any other Church, 
shall enjoy the right of applying to the Board of Edu- 
cation for aid to schools,” <fcc. ; “ that it shall be the 
right of all parents to require .... to set apart for 
reading of the Holy Scriptures a convenient and suffi- 
cient portion of the stated school hours,” &c. ; and 
“ that all children whose parents and guardians shall 
so direct shall daily read the Holy Scriptures during 
the period appointed, but that no compulsion whatever 
be employed to induce others to read or remain during 
the reading” — recognise a distinction as to the two 
classes of schools, and do not contain anything incon- 
sistent with the system of education committed to the 
Commissioners’ charge ; there is no important difference 
between the rules now referred to and those after 1840, 
3619-3625. 

The rule is, that probationers, if found unfit for the 
third class at the expiration of the first year, must re- 
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William Adams move from the service ; instances have been of such 
Hunter, esq. being kept on for two years or longet, though District 
and Head Inspectors had represented their unfitness ; 
out of 6,095 principal teachers on 31st December 
1867, 562 were probationers ; they seldom fail more 
than once, the rule being generally applied, 3626-3630. 
— Senior monitors are allowed to schools having an 
average attendance of thirty-five ; for special reasons, 
paid monitors would be allowed with a less average 
attendance, 3631, 3632.— It is supposed the average 
of thirty-live could be managed by one principal 
teacher ; an average of fifty requires an efficient moni- 
tor in addition ; a teacher in the first division of the 
third class may manage fifty efficiently, but if lower 
he could not be considered qualified for principal 
teacher in such a school, 3634-3638. — Schools with a 
moderate attendance are more efficiently conducted 
than very large schools, 3603-3668, 3670. 

The amount paid for monitorial teaching in convent 
schools has considerably increased during the last five 
or six years, as compared with the average attendance; 
a large proportion of female monitors is to be found 
in those schools ; the principal object of the Commis- 
sioners is to train young persons to become teachers, 
not to supplement the teaching staff ; it depends on 
the character of the school, either model or conven- 
tual, whether the pupil turns out an excellent teacher 
or otherwise ; on the whole a model school is better 
calculated to produce good teachers, 3641-3648. 

In convent schools the ladies superintending have 
a certain influence in bringing children out ; a consi- 
derable number of children attending are under four 
years of age ; very few above eighteen ; the monitors 
in these schools are not as a rule superior to those in 
ordinary schools, it depends on the character of the 
school itself ; they are allowed but not encouraged to 
remain a fifth year, four years being the term ; gratu- 
ities were formerly granted for this fifth year, but re- 
cently they have been discontinued, 3649-3660. 

Presbyterian children often attend schools under 
managers of a different profession; in such cases a 
manager not a Presbyterian often appoints a Presby- 
terian teacher to impart religious instruction ; in the 
model school Presbyterian pupil-teachers have no sepa- 
rate religious instruction beyond what may be given 
him by his own clergyman, who is at liberty to attend 
for that purpose ; there is no rule on the subject en- 
forced, 3663-3667. 

Poor lloman Catholic families generally prefer 
convent schools if within a reasonable distance ; the 
operation of the Board’s rule (No. 4) is to overcrowd 
convent schools, 3669—3671. 

I11 any system of education the moral conduct and 
character of a teacher should be regarded as a lead- 
ing consideration, and some local supervision of it is 
essential ; it would not be right to intrust the Inspec- 
tor with the judgment of such except in the case of a 
flagrant breach of morals, which he is bound to re- 
port ; the local manager is the best judge in these 
matters, which it would be highly detrimental to sup- 
press j an efiicient manager would also look after punc- 
tuality in school and regularity in keeping accounts, 
and would also promote economy, 3672-3679. 

The preliminary conditions required in newly ad- 
mitting a school to aid from the Board are — a con- 
venient house, a playground if possible, with suitable 
out-offices ; often the only way of getting a proper house 
is by refusing aid ; the fulfilment of the conditions is 
ascertained from the Inspector’s report, 3680-3682. — 
Defects are required to be remedied by. writing to the 
manager, and if not attended to, the grant would be 
suspended or withdrawn, 3683. 

The Inspector is always required to visit and re- 
port on a school before it is admitted in connexion 



with the Board ; defective schools are often admitted 
rather than aid refused altogether ; they are kept on 
the roll in hope of improvement,. 3684-3685. 

The system of partial or total payments by results 
would improve the average attendance and the quality 
of instruction, 3686, 3687. 

The Head Inspector’s duty is to visit the schools 
and see how the District Inspector performs his duty, 
and to assist in the examination and classification of 
the teachers, 3688. 

"Witness, as Chief of Inspection, visited in one 
month 101 schools, and had no occasion to find fault 
with the character of the schools as represented by the 
District Inspectors, 3689-3693. 

With reference to the retention of probationers 
more than a year, contrary to the rule, there was 
always a reason, generally legitimate, assigned ; 
sometimes the retention is through favouritism, but 
mostly from the difficulty in getting good teachers in 
the poorest districts, where probationers are generally 
to be found ; the remedy would be in the manager 
trying to get the salary raised, which in the poor dis- 
tricts would be often impossible, 3696-3705. 

With reference to O’Reilly’s return of 1,100 Roman 
Catholic children attending religious instruction of 
other denominations — in one school 37 children, and 
in another 27, under Roman Catholic teachers, were 
reading the Authorized Version of the Bible with 
Protestant children ; witness knows of no reason ex-, 
cept that the manager had made a rule that the 
Authorized Version, should be read, and had supplied 
the books ; in such cases the teacher might have 
power to substitute the Douay V ersion, and the manager 
would permit, 3706—3711. — In the cases just men- 
tioned it would be supposed the parents had given per- 
mission to use the Authorized Version, and therefore 
the rule would not be violated, 37x2. 

The reports from Head Inspectors as to the conduct 
of Inspectors under their charge are confidential merely 
that they do not pass the routine of the office ; they 
would not be acted upon without communication with 
the party concerned, and getting explanations, 3713— 
3715. The Inspectors know of these reports, which 
are not necessarily of an injurious character, though 
they may affect the Inspectors’ position ; they are pre- 
pared according to a regular printed form, and are sent 
as part of the Head Inspector’s regular business ; the 
position or promotion of a District Inspector was never 
largely interfered with by a confidential report of this 
character, 3726—3738. 

There is no distinction made in the religion of an 
Inspector employed in a certain district, or for a cer- 
tain class of schools ; there are Protestant Inspectors 
in the south and west and Roman Catholic Inspec- 
tors in the north of Ireland ; this indiscriminate in- 
spection works very satisfactorily ; there have been 
objections on the part of some managers, but more m 
the nature of private communications than official ; 
in the actual work of inspection the religious indivi- 
duality of the Inspector is no obstacle to the proper 
performance of his duties, 3716-3721. 

No inconvenience has arisen from an Inspector 
being placed in a district with which he is connected ; 
as a rule it is preferred not to have them so placed ; 
there is more independence, 3722, 3723. — As a rale, 
Inspectors are changed in their districts about every 
five years, 3724. 3735- . , . , 

There are many checks in the system, but it is not 
altogether a system of checks ; the Chiefs of Inspec- 
tion overlook all below them ; District Inspectors re- 
port not to the Head Inspectors but directly to the 
office; schoolmasters promoted to inspectorships are 
often more severe then Inspectors appointed from 
without, 3739-3744- 
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Irwin, Rev. Alexander. 

Is Rector of Killeavy and Precentor of Armagh 9856-9862. — Increasing difficult}' in getting qualified 



Cathedral, 9722 ; one of the honorary secretaries of 
Diocesan Church Education Society of Armagh ; has 
management, with committee, of local society and 
contributions, 9722-9724. — Committee apportion col- 
lections and award gratuities for merit to school- 
masters ; salaries are paid by localities, not by society ; 
masters receive little from children’s pence ; few pay 
more than Id. a week, 9725-9729. — They select In- 
spectors, who are ten clergymen of the diocese, 9730. — 
Majority of masters are insufficiently paid, and not 
well qualified, 9731, 9732, 9807. — Clergyman or local 
patron supplies school requisites, 9733. — Tendency of 
schools to decrease ; causes. Not many cases latterly 
of National schools set up in rivalry ; country is now 
fairly supplied with schools, 9734-9739,9911-9914. 

About 900 Roman Catholic children attending so- 
ciety’s schools; no religious difficulties with them, 9740, 
9741. — Rule of National Board as to use of Scripture 
is the most essential point preventing society joining ; 
they hold that Scripture should be directly taught, as 
well as intermixed with such secular lessons as admit 
it. Instruction thus given is simple, but valuable ; 
it does not extend to controversial matters, 9742- 
9749. — Some teachers have been, trained at Kildare- 
street; some masters at Marlborough-street ; these 
have proved very good teachers, 9750-9754, 9808, 
9809. — The teacher is the appointed substitute of the 
parent, and the Divine command to teach Scripture, 
therefore, rests on him ; would not receive a child for 
secular instruction only ; this is no refusal of educa- 
tion in Ireland, as there are many other schools where 
he coidd be taught as desired. Doubtless, it is better 
that a child should learn to read, even if he refuses to 
read the Bible, but witness would not be the medium 
of teaching him in a manner contrary to the Divine 
rule > 9755-9779-— At Trinity College Roman Catholics 
are not compelled to attend catechetical lectures, 9780- 
9787- — It cannot be assumed that Roman Catholic 
children are taught religion at home ; practically they 
are not taught the Scriptures, 9788, 9789. 

Would not undertake to lie substitute for parent 
except hi accordance -with Divine will, nor to give 
instruction defective in most important point, 9790- 
9794-- — Hunks it a charitable thing if a clergyman 
can give secular instruction, but not separated from 
spiritual ; the secular is the instrument of the reli- 
gious, 9795-9800. — If one pupil were admitted on prin- 
ciples of National Board it would suspend religious 
education of remainder during his presence, 9S01- 
9804.— Religious instruction is given in reading lessons, 
not in writing, 9805, 9806. 

Extent of Diocesan Society; 130 schools in con- 
nexion with it, 9810-9813. — Ten inspections hist year ; 
twelve in 1867 ; inspections are voluntary, but slight 
travelling expenses are paid ; one inspection annually; 
more desirable ; want of a uniform standard of effi- 
ciency and a more systematic inspection ; one per- 
manent inspection would be better ; late Primate paid 
mr one. Clergy would like a Government Inspector, 
even if of a different denomination, 9814-9823. 

Advantages of society to schools ; local funds last 
year £3,293 ; 130 schools. Incomes of teachers from 
, a year. Female teachers efficient and of 
good character ; many trained in Kildare-place, 9824- 

9835- — Ages when children leave school. Some 
temale teachers have children in the fifth class: in 
poor districts an efficient female teacher better than 
an indifferent master; mixed schools do very well 

9836- 9844. J ’ 

Two ample endowments for Church instruction in 

Armagh city, Drelincourt school £220 a year, and 
neav rtS -^’ 9845-9848— Several National schools 
society s, giving parents free choice ; much united 
education in society’s schools ; in one there are 22 Church 
2J P . l ™ h yterians, and 19 Roman Catholics; 
W 1 Si a ’ Kl Ca-tl.olics who begin often con- 
vS-'.9j 49 - 98 S6--^n fc age of children in the 
0US classe >; ten of the schools have no third class, 



teachers ; small remuneration, 9863. — Books in use ; 
some of National society’s are used, but objectionable 
passages are sometimes found, 9864- 98 7b. 

The only stimulus to masters beyond the small pay 
is sending J)U}m1s to a competitive examination for ad- 
mission to Dundalk Institution, 9871, 9872. — Method 
of taking average of attendances ; days when schools 
are closed, 9873-9877. — School fee (Id. a week) is 
expected, but none are excluded who cannot pay ; 
education is more valued when paid for. Euclid is 
taught in some of the schools, 987S-9SS6. — Opinion 
that Society’s are equal to National schools, 98S7-9890, 
9908-9910.— “Roman Catholic” and “Methodist” 
National schools are open to children of all denomina- 
tions; no religious doctrine taught hi secular hours 
except such as found in reading books ; objectionable 
book lately withdrawn ; would not be surprised to 
hear that Roman Catholic bishop objects to some of 
the books, 9891-9907. 

Some of the clergy, and the Wesley ans as a body, 
who are considered friends to an open Bible, have 
become adherents to National system ; Churchmen 
and Wesleyahs who have become managers, 9915- 



99 2 5- — Small average attendance hi society’s schools 
often caused by children attending National schools, 

9926- 9942. — Society’s schools must be considered 
denominational, and though Roman Catholics attend, 
they must have conscientious objection to the teach- 
ing. Can hardly admit that denominational character 
prevents the general community from availing them- 
selves of them, or that there is a waste of teaching 
and inspecting power, 9943-9958 — Society would be 
glad of State aid if they could retain denominational 
character, 9959-9963. — Would not sanction any 
system where children did not read Scripture and re- 
ceive religious teaching, 9964-9967. 

Roman Catholics are quite right upon their owu 
views; cannot approve of their principles of education, 
996S, 9969. — Reading Scripture may be at a fixed hour, 
but not the religious instruction, 9970, 9971. — Society’s 
* . are called Scripture schools ; any National or other 

ill, nor to give school where the Authorized Scripture orDouay version 
is read may be called a Scriptural school. If any 
ltoman Catholic children attend a school and do not 
read the Scriptures it cannot be called a Scriptural 
school. Douay version may be regarded as the Word 
of God, 9972-9983. — Would be surprised to hear that 
Roman Catholic children and servants can in contro- 
versy defeat their equals, 9986, 9987. 

National education is education for whole body of 
the people ; Roman Catholics have a right to educate 
their children; should not interfere with their faith in 
schools ; they are taught out of same books as Church 
children, and hear teachers’ comments ; these do not 
broach controversial topics, 9988-9994. — Roman Ca- 
tholic parents do not distrust Protestant clergy, but 
Protestants have not equal confidence in Roman Ca- 
tholics; Roman Catholic manager of a National school 
would not attempt proselytism, 9995-9997. — Society’s 
schools, except the smallest, ought to receive State aid ; 
they are open to every denomination, but Scripture is 
taught to all who come ; they are “ clergymen’s schools 
for the poor," 9998-10001. — Reading must be taught 
before writing, &c., and religious instruction is given 
in reading lessons ; to teach a child only secular 
matters would upset the character of the school, 10002- 
10007, 10018. 

Would be very glad of State aid, but would not 
modify present rules to obtain it ; members do not all 
hold such strict views ; most of the patrons do, 10009- 
100x5. — Society’s principle not generally held by 
public schools. 1001 6, 1001 7. — At the risk of having 
no school in a parish, would not accept State aid on 
present terms; they are unfair. If State enforced 
attendance and paid all expenses they might pre- 
scribe, but where private parties have the trouble and 
expense they have the right. Would he satisfied 
with such teaching as could be given in Sunday 
° 8 M 2 ' 
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Hot. Alex. 



schools rather than accept State aid on present terms, 
100x9-10026. 

Roman Catholic pupils have fallen off lately, 10027. — 
Few of the teachers have any other resource : Latin and 
French might be taught, but not by present masters ; 
this might lead to undue attention being given to 
clever pupils ; supeiior education not adopted in 
society’s training schools, 10028-10033. — If clergy- 
man provides and superintends teacher and gets the 
children to attend he lias a right to have his sentiments 
consulted ; Roman Catholics should have same right, 
1 0034-1 0042. — Cannot account for a number of Roman 
Catholics attending a society’s school, where they have 
to read the Authorized version, with a National school 



near, 10043-10046. — Has not heard of any cases of 
proselytizing, 1004 7-10049. — Not more opportunities 
for religious instruction from Dublin or Christian 
Knowledge Society’s books than from those of National 
society, 10050-10059. — It would be hard upon a large 
body of the people now if State were to insist upon 
Scriptures being read in every school, 10060-10062. 

The late Primate advised clergy to join National 
Board if they could not make their schools efficient 
without ; few followed the advice ; objectioxx to that 

course is still as strong as ever, 10063-10066. 

Society’s school children, except Catholics, learn 
Church catechism ; are not bound to attend church ; 
schools not open on Sunday, 10067—10070. 






Joyce, P. W., Esq., a.m. 



Is head master of the boys’ central model school 
No. 1 ; was teacher of a National school, head master 
of the West Dublin Model School, and organizer of 
schools, 6457-6460. * 

The young teachers who have spent their time as 
pupil-teachers before coming up for training are better 
scholars and more intelligent than the class of teachers 
that used to come; the class that requires training 
most — the teachers of ordinary country schools — comes 
up in very small proportions, 6461-6463, 6503, 
6504. — Those who have been pupil-teachers in the 
model schools come up very well grounded, but the 
monitors of National schools are not so well prepared ; 
both pupil-teachers and monitors stand in need of 
much instruction in the methods of teaching, 6464- 
6466. 

Number of pupils in model school No. 1, 6467, 
6468. 

The teachers in training attend at the school on 
four days a week for the purpose of teaching, the 
ordinary class from two to three o’clock, the special 
from 10.30 to 11.30, 6469, 6470. 

There is no rule regulating the total attendance of 
pupil-teachers ; they are appointed by competition, and 
advance from class to class by seniority, 6471. — A 
large proportion of them leave for more lucrative em- 
ployments ; some of them obtain places in the Civil 
Service, 6472-6476. — In the case of Roman Catholic 
teachers it is not easy to get schools for them round 
Dublin, the priests, as a rule, declining to take them 
out of the model schools, 6520-6524. 

The children at the model school No. 1 are of a 
mixed class ; about one-third are Children of parents 
paying income tax, 6477, 6478. — There is no boarding 
establishment in connexion with the school for the 
children, 6479. — There is an evening department for 
adults of various ages from thirteen to twenty open 
for six months of the year, attended by about 200 
young men ; this part of the school was at one time 
given up, but was reopened two years ago, and seems 
to be becoming more popular, 6479-6484. 

Heads of the school have no control over general 
conduct out of school of masters in training, 6485, 
6486-6499. 

The live months’ course is not sufficient for training ; 
it would require very near a year to train the teachers 
effectually ; at present they do not receive enough in- 
struction in school management, too much of the live 
months being devoted to literary instruction, 6489- 

6491, 6505, 6506. — It would be better if the masters’ 
attention were directed to fewer subjects, so that they 
might be taught more effectively, or else the literary 
instruction should, be imparted out of school hours, 

6492, 6493. — Four of the model schools are small 
schools, differently organized in order that the teachers 
in training may select the plan most suited to then- 
own schools ; these schools, however, are not fulfilling 
the original intention, as the masters do not get suffi- 
cient time in them, 6494, 6495. — They receive a 
lecture each morning on school management from the 
head master, who partially supei-vises them when in 
school No. 1, 6496-6498. 

Religious instruction of Roman Catholic children, 



the pupil-teachers, monitors, and teachers in training 
devolves on the head master and such of his assistants 
as are Roman Catholics ; a regular paid chaplain 
should be appointed for this duty, 6500-6502. 

It is very desirable that young persons should enter 
on the office of teacher at a very early period of life ; 
the best plan would be that after serving as pupil- 
teachers and before coming to the training school they 
should have charge of a school for a year or two, so 
that they might experience the difficulties teachers 
have to contend with, 6507, 6508, 6544. — The practice 
in teaching which a pupil-teacher gets is very different 
from practice as master of a school of his own, 6509- 
6541. — To a limited extent instruction in the neces- 
sary subjects is given to the teachers, but they are really 
not trained in the business of school keeping and 
school management, 6510-65x4, 6527-6530, 6542. — 
The teachers in the ordinary class attend, twelve at 
the time, for one hour on four days a week, for giving 
instruction under the superintendence of the head 
master and the professors ; that is the whole amount 
of their teaching in the schools ; the teachers may 
derive benefit from this, 6515-6519, 6636-6640. 

Managers of schools are in the habit of applying to 
the Professors for masters, 6525, 6526. 

When the four small schools were established wit- 
ness prepared a memorandum as to their organization, 
and the manner in which they should be generally 
managed ; probably it would be useful to have one of 
the schools conducted altogether by teachers in train- 
ing under the charge of a head master, 6531-6535. — 
The cii-curastances of the country prevent the adoption 
of a rule that all teachers should be trained before 
being allowed to have charge of a school, 6536-6540. 

Opinions of the Inspectors as a body are worthy of 
high respect, and very probably their opinions on 
training may differ, 6545-6547. — Cannot account for 
the classification being comparatively lower in 1866 
than in 1856, having no means of calculation, 6548- 
6550. 

In giving religious instruction to the pupils, atten- 
tion is mainly directed to the catechism, although 
books expounding doctrine are occasionally used ; the 
Douay versioix of the Bible is not used ; every Catholic 
layman feels a difficulty in imparting religious instruc- 
tion without authority, 6551-6553. 

The model school in Marl borough-street is not in- 
spected by the Inspectors, it being under the superin- 
tendence of the Professors ; they have never foi-mally 
examined it sixxce witness has been Head master, but 
some years previously they did, and made a regular 
report on it, 6554-6558. — No prizes are given away, 
nor is there any annual examination ; the proficiency 
of the pxipils is indicated by their promotion from 
class to class, 6559-6565. — -There is no fixed examina- 
tion of pupil-teachei-s and monitors — iixdeed none at 
all except that of the head-master ; it is very desirable 
that there should be one, 6571-6577. 

Cost of central model school ; number of pupils on 
the roll, and average attendance, 6578-6587-6641. 
Pupils in this school pay quarterly in advance, and as 
long as they pay the names are kept on the roll ; in 
ordinary National schools the name is retained for a 
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quarter after the child begins to be absent, without 
reference to payment; there is a possibility that a 
boy’s name might appear in different schools, but it 
does not much affect the gross number of pupils, 6587- 
6590. 

Every pupil pays for its education, the lowest fee 
bein'' 1*'. per quarter, the highest 5s., the rates being 
fixed by the Professors according to the circumstances 
of the parents, 6591-6594. 

To a certain extent the model school is a practis- 
ing school, 6595, 6596. — Arrangements for practising 
masters in teaching ; classification of children in the 
school, 6597-6608-6618. — Appointment of teachers 
to the various classes in the model school is the duty 
of the Professors, who overlook and correct them 
while teaching, 6609-6613. — The teachers are lectured 
on method by the head master - , and examined orally 
during the lecture ; there is no time for written ex- 
aminations, 6614-6616-6633. — There has not been 
until lately any regular text books on the science of 
school management, 6617. 

Teachers in many cases will have to give religious 
instruction in their schools after training, for which 
they are by no means prepared, from want of a chaplain 
at the Dublin school ; one of the great wants of the 
institution is proper superintendence of religious in- 
struction, 6619-6624. 

Pupils in training are not instructed in mode of 
teaching evening classes, 6625, 6626. — Subjects of lec- 
tures by head master, and method of carrying them 
on, 6627-6632. — No instruction is given as to moral 
discipline of a school, 6634, 6635. 

.Religious instruction is given to the Protestant 
teachers by then- pastors ; Archbishop Whately paid 
the ministers of the Established Church out of his 
private purse ; the Board have not paid, and do not pay 
for religious instruction, 6642-6646. — No obstacle 
has been thrown in the way of appointing a Catholic 
chaplain; and although no application has been made 
through the ecclesiastical authorities, it must be known 
that Catholics are anxious to have a chaplain ; Dr. 
Power attended before his appointment to Clonliffe, 
but no one has been sent in his place ; witness has re- 
presented conversationally to the official authorities 



the necessity of a religious instructor, 6647-6655.— 
Besides religious instruction being given to the chil- 
dren in the model schools, the masters in training 
should also obtain it, in order that they might impart 
it to the children of the schools of which they may 
ultimately have charge, 6656-665S. — In the ordinary 
National schools the priest has the entire responsi- 
bility of preparing the childreu for reception of the 
sacraments, commonly delegating a considerable por- 
tion of the labour to the teacher, 6557-6681-6685. 
— Saturdays are generally set apart, but religious in- 
struction is often given every day, 6661, 666 2. 

It is very usual in Roman Catholic churches to have 
the children together for instruction quite irrespective 
of the ordinary school instruction, but this is not 
sufficient for many reasons, 6659, 6660. 

The object of witness in suggesting the necessity of 
appointing a chaplain is not to get rid of the labour of 
imparting religious instruction to the childreu, but 
from the difficulty which all Catholic laymen ex- 
perience in the want of a spiritual director to take 
the responsibility, 6661-6667, 6671-6676, 6689-6691. 
Protestant as well as Catholic clergy should be paid 
for services they may render in the schools, 6668-66 70. 
— The catechism is not taught to teachers in training 
— in fact they get no religious instruction at all ex- 
cept from the religious books which are put into their 
hands, 6677-6686. 

The duties of the head mistress correspond with 
those of the head master, 6678-6680. 

The refusal of Catholic managers to take teachers 
trained in the schools dates from the pastoral issued 
in 1863, 6692, 6693. 

Pupil teachers are chosen by the professors on com- 
petitive examination, and appointed by the Commis- 
sioners ; the numbers are fixed for Catholics and Pro- 
testants ; none but Catholics are allowed to compete 
for Catholic vacancies, so also in case of Protestants, 
6694-6697. 

Catholic teachers in training are sent to mass on 
Sundays; on Tuesdays, the male teachers go to 10 
o’clock mass to Marlborough-street Cathedral, under 
the supervision of the head master or a Catholic 
assistant master, 6698-6702. 



Kayanagh, James William, Esq. 



Was formerly District Inspector and Head Inspector 
under National Board ; is now Professor of Mathematics 
hi the Roman Catholic University, 10071-10073, 
10253, 10254. — Elementary secular instruction varies 
greatly in National schools; worst teaching is in lower 
subjects. Tendency, caused by imperfect training, to 
give undue attention to higher subjects ; this is checked 
by inspection ; causes of children being too long in 
First and Second Books, 10074-10078. — Inspected in 
all parts for many years ; has never ceased visiting 
schools; has visited a large number recently, 10078- 
10080. 

Teaching in model schools, and pupil teachers from 
them, very superior. Children attending are above 
class for which intended ; the few poor who do attend 
them derive great advantage, 100S1-10084. — Leaving 
out economical, religious, and social questions, model 
schools are all that can be wished ; particulars to show 
that they are too expensive, especially in buildings, 
10085-10088. — Teaching in training and model schools 
at Marlborough-street most excellent ; was head master 
there for four years, 10089-10091. — Acquirements of 
some of the teachers coming for training higher than 
formerly, but fewer men of years and solid attainments 
now. From various causes, general ability of teachers 
has gone down, 10092, 10093. 

Monitorial scheme commenced sparingly in 1845 ; 
Largely developed lately, but qualifications of many arc 
aery low. Suitable people cannot be got; many prefer 
eing soldiers or porters ; orphans in charity schools 
lave refused ; some take the money and run away ; 
schoolkeeping most irksome where no natural liking 
lor it. Bitter controversies of late years have been 
very injurious to schools, 10094-10096. 



Insufficient provision for religious instruction now. 
Catholic clergy are forbidden to visit training and 
model schools ; objectionable that salaried sectarian 
chaplains should be attached to central schools ; no 
more a function of the State to make schoolmasters 
than to make clergy ; not attempted in England, 
10097-X0099. If present system continued and 
clergy attend, they should be paid, 10 100, 10101. 
Much better that State should confine itself to assist- 
ing and using such institutions as religious bodies or 
voluntary associations create for training schools ; 
thirty-nine such in England under different denomina- 
tions, with 3,000 students, supported by State at an 
annual cost of £74,000. 

If this system adopted in Ireland, State should bear 
entire cost, but with guarantee that teacher remain in 
the service ; in England three-fourths is the maximum 
paid by State, 10102-1010S. — Where possible, locali- 
ties should bear portion of expense ; mixed payment 
should follow mixed management, 10109-iom. — 
State should see that its money is properly spent, 

1 01 14. — A leading defect in present system has been 
for years, and still is, unskilfulness of teachers in deal- 
ing with lower classes, 10112, 10113. 

Training schools should be established according to 
geographical distribution of religious bodies ; patronage, 
Ac., in their hands as in England, •with power to 
Government to prevent supply exceeding demand, and 
same control they now have in ordinary schools, 
101x5—10119. — To encourage teachers to continue in 
the service, liberal salaries might be given, or an 
agreement for years made before tx - aining, 10120- 
10126. — Religious bodies should guarantee suitable 
candidates, 1012 7. — Change of late years in teachers, 
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James William caused by rise in labour market, temptations to At least one-third must be struck off for above two 

Kavauagii, esq. emigrate, low pay, want of residences, Ac. ; the men causes, 75,000 for first quarter, and 275,000 for 
are lower class socially, much younger, and less attached duplicates, 10166-101 72. 

to business; except with married teachers, there is a Causes of children going from school to school are 
general unsettledness, and withal, candidates are most change of teachers and lowered reputation of schools 
difficult to find, 10128-10132. and closing of some; undue multiplication of schools 

Teachers’ returns of attendance, Ac., are made with from the religious difficulty, causing them to be dis- 
wonderful fidelity ; those for which Board are respon- tributed according to localization of religious parties 
sible are most deceptive and fallacious ; the attendance rather than to wants of localities, 10173-10x77 —A 
itself is very unsatisfactory, 10133-10135.— Strong visit to the schools in Dublin will prove foregoing 
temptations to exaggerate the numbers present, as Reports of Inspectors confirm it ; one says, “ In°some 
held out in recent changes made in regulations of places schools are quite too numerous, and there the 
Board, 10x35. In 1847, witness found daily attend- quality of the education is worst ; .... people 
ance deliberately falsified in many schools, in order to care less for what they can easily get;” another “in 
sustain numbers required by rules. Suggested to some places the schools are too numerous;” another 
Board to introduce rule (which still exists) that roll “the schools are numerous, not where the population 
should be called daily before twelve o’clock. Inspector is greatest, but where there is the greatest mixture of 
visiting after that hour could then ascertain whether religious persuasions,” 10178-10182. — The schools 
correct. In 1850, wrote to the effect that, National have not the hold upon the people they had- the 
Board having completed its twentieth year, correct number should be reduced. In towns and populous 
statistics, if ootainable, would be invaluable, but localities the evil of migration is most felt 10182- 
few teachers pay sufficient attention to instructions. 10185. ’ J 

Their returns of daily attendance, however, were now The proportion of the population under fifteen yearn 
quite reliable. All important questions hinge upon of age is 32-8 per cent. In Ireland only 5-9 per cent 
this— “What is the amount of effective time spent, of the children under five are found in schools aided 
on an average, by each child in a National school?” by State, in Great Britain 16-26, 10265-10270.— 

From 98 to 99 per cent, of Presbyterians of five to 
I he Boards two chief annual returns are “average fifteen appear on rolls of National Board for 1867 • 
daily attendance” and “ total number of distinct pupils this is a gross exaggeration ; from their social position’ 
on rolls.” The former is in the main reliable, the latter and the warmth with which they have adopted National 
also as far as the teachers are concerned, but as to mode system, probably 90 per cent, may attend. The Pife- 
of publication by Board, nothing could be more inac- byterians’ is the most exaggerated statement, 10271- 
curate or fallacious. They make it appear that a 10276, 10280, 10281. — The attendance at the night 
million children are at school out of a population of schools may somewhat modify the exaggeration, but 
5£ millions. In Shankill, where there arc but 24,023 the numbers are comparatively small. They are’ not 
children, 34,250 are returned as on the rolls; in an important element, and do not abate the force of 

Antrim, 84,5.09, where there are but 74,910 ; 80 previous statements. In Antrim, for instance, the 

m these districts more children are given as in attend- average evening attendance was only 7-8 per cent, 
ance at National schools than there are living between 10287-10296. 

the ages of 5 and 15, and that too notwithstanding The Roman Catholics are the lowest poor, Presby- 
tho numbers of other schools in existence, 10x37, terians next, Dissenters next, and Church of England 
10138. The number at school under five years of best off. Children who might be at school are about 
age would but slightly modify the gross error com- 20 per cent. ; number in returns is incorrect ; many 
mittod. In Belfast, again, 10,227 more are given put down who are industrially employed, though these 
than are living between 5 and 15, 10139-10141. Also may give a partial attendance, 10277-10279. 
ol Presbyterian children between 5 and 15 in the Particulars of fluctuations of attendance in various 
whole of Ireland, all but 1,619 are given as attending districts, 10282. — Exaggeration of 42 per cent, in 
National schools. Schools have been unduly multi- returns of attendance lor Belfast. 10283-10286. 
plied ; children are passing and re-passing from one to The Board, as well as the Inspectors, know that the 
another, and the names of thousands may be on the children migrate and are duplicated, yet they are 
rolls of a dozen schools at the same time. Also, the entered as “distinct individual pupils on roll.” In 
same applies to the Catholic schools in Dublin, 10141- 1857, when this new total was introduced, without 

10 J45- any sensible increase in attendance, 216,339 were 

Preceding is not a matter of mistake, but “of openly added as on the rolls, 10297-10303.— Returns were 
inaccurate return publicly and repeatedly made” by formerly made out for the half-year. No fault lies 
National Board. Nearly 100,000 children are given with the Inspectors. Witness’s complaint is that the 
who never enter school within the year. The fluctua- Board cooks the accounts, 10304. 
tion will allow for much of the multiplication, 10146- Repeats that children absent part of last quarter 
IOX 5 T - . would be transferred to new year; these ought to 

Inspectors noticing same children in different schools be struck off, unless re-admitted as new pupils. In 
does not touch the case, as teachers’ returns may be 1865 the difference between nominal return and num- 
considered bond fide. The error arises from form of her on rolls is given by Board as 165,514 ; this is a 
published returns, adding together those from 6,520 considerable under-statement, and could not be proved ; 
schools, and heading total with the misdescription, identification would be impossible. The 165,000 does 
“Number of distinct pupils on roll,” and describing not include the duplicates. The net number cannot 
the total as that number of “individual children,” exceed 600,000, though the Board gives 922,000, 
10152-10158. 10310-10318. 

Inspectors of National Board are most respectable Witness has long been familiar with the National 
men, and would give similar testimony. Reiteration system ; was pupil in a National school for a year ; ap- 
of point objected to. Neither Inspectors, patrons, pointed head master of the Central Model School in 
clergymen, or teachers are responsible for the .mis- 1841. Still takes a very deep interest in them ; has 
statements, 10159-10163. visited hundreds lately, and inspected them to the full 

Three hundred thousand yearly struck off under extent allowed to visitors ; inspected books, examined 
thirteen weeks’ rule; this leaves 75,000 too many in classes, Ac., 10186— 10198. — Has visited many of the 
each quarter, irrespective of duplicates. The purga- model schools lately ; they are attended by better class 
tion of the roll is quarterly in Ireland though monthly children; proportion cannot be given, as Board 
in England, but return of Board extends to a period suppresses tables showing social status ; District In- 
of fifteen months. In the last quarter, say, if a child spectors visit them very frequently ; Head In- 
gives one attendance, his name is transferred to first specter at least once a year ; would not alter opinion 
quarter ol new year, 10164, 10165. — Many children if Inspectors said the per-centage of better class children 

go from school to school. Return for 1865 is 922,084. was small. Objects to such large State grants for 
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schools for the middle classes exclusively directed by cent, are promoted, in the Second 27-9, in the Third .Tamos ■William 
the Board; better classes attend now in a larger propor- 31, <fcc., so that 25 years would be required for the Kavanagh, esq 
tion than formerly ; the instruction given is excellent, whole ; a most lamentable picture, 10333-10336. 

Great praise of effects of National model school Average school age is years. Average school period 
system in bringing together different classes, &c., ex- for 1861 was 2 years 5 months 12 days; for 1862, 2 
pressed in a report published in 1861, referred particu- years 5 months 26 days ; for 1863, 2 years 7 months 
larly to Clonmel model school, not generally; the 17 days; for 1864, 2 years 8 months 27 days; for 
•‘wisdom, justice, and impartiality” which formerly 1865, 2 years 9 months 7 days; which means that 
characterized the system do not now exist. Clonmel period from entry till name struck off for first time is 
school, which then contained t 9 per cent, of Roman under 3 year’s. Should say that average attendance 
Catholics to 87 per cent, of population, is now a mere is only a little over a day a week. Return, living 
Protestant parish school, 10199-10224. the average at 64 days a year, 1033 7- 10340.— Would 

Did not recommend establishment of model schools ; be agreeably surprised to find it 90 days, but knows 
reported on them, and on subjects connected with it is not - so ; if taken at 90, it would give a total 
them, when directed, 10225-10228. — Never knew attendance of 216 days; 202 days are required to 
poor excluded from them by the rich ; rule as to pay- get through the primer ; this agrees with classification 
ment excludes them; knows a whole class of cases, but according to books. In England, age and standard 
not a single case. Searched in vain at some model are nearly convertible, but not so here ; it was alleged 
schools for barefooted children, but they attend Na- that 7 years and under represent First Book, 8 and 
tional schools by thousands, 1 02 2 5-1 0234. — Knows of 9 years Second Book, ic., but actual returns show 
only one case where poor children are admitted free ; ages up to 9 in First Book, and 9, 10, and 11 in 
would be glad to hear of more, 10235-10238. Second Book, &c., 10341-10343. 

Foresaw the difficulty in the training.— the religious Children leaving while in First Book will soon 

difficulty ; never officially reported it, as, being a com- forget all they have learnt ; to retain some knowledge 
plaint against the system, it would have been cut out, of reading, they must reach the Third Book ; not more 
but frequently made it a subject of conversation, than 25 per cent, in Third Book and above, 10344- 
Special reports on sectarian contention amongst 10349. 

the officers was a matter of every day occurrence, Principle originally laid down was for schools to be 
10239-10247. — Important official reports have been vested in Board; this was found impracticable, and local 
mutilated, and the mutilated portions printed as Par- trustees were resorted to till 1845, when, Board repre- 
liamentary returns. Board might be justified in sup- seating to Government that there were legal difii- 
pressing reports hostile to their principle, but not if on culties, they were incorporated. Roman Catholic body 
common topics. To a great extent they will only refused to accept new form of lease vesting schools in 
publish what is pleasant. Instance of a mutilated Board, or to assign to them the trusts in ' any schools 
report presented to Parliament, which had afterwards already built, as local parties after building the school 
to be presented in extenso. Witness’s reports have must hand over control to Government. A rescript 
several times been mutilated, 10305-10309. was sent from Rome in 1841 directing parochial pro- 

Approved of idea of district model schools as pre- perty, including schools, to be kept in I lands of bishops 
paratory training schools, but their function as model and clergy, 10350-10353. 

primary schools was higher , 1 0248—10252. Roman Catholics did not object to original principles 

Was in Board’s service seventeen years, eleven of or to conscience clause, but Protestants did ; Church 
which as Head Inspector ; was prospectively depressed Education Society strongly ; they presented a most 
a grade, and, in consequence, resigned, though en- influential memorial to Sir R. Peel, protesting against 
treated by the Lord Lieutenant and others to remain, principle of trust deed and of excluding children ; they 
I0 ’53- I02 57- — If the State got the direction of edu- would not be agents in diffusing Roman Catholic 
cation as a whole, great political and social dangers system among Roman Catholic people, and they would 
might be apprehended ; tentatively, the State is laying not turn children out during reading the Bible, 10354- 
its hands on education. Does not charge Board with 10359. — Presbyterians never had any vested schools ; 
favouritism in its appointments, but duality system they, or persons professing to represent them, objected 
often keeps best men out, 10258-10264. to the plan. Dr. Cooke, and Dr. Kelly, late Judge of 

Witness repeats a statement he made before the Admiralty Court, gave testimony to this effect ; pro- 
Bntisli Association in 1857, that the prospects of edu- bably they were not acknowledged by Presbyterians to 
tion never looked worse, with children attending one represent their opinions. Neither Presbyterians, nor 
day in three, and learning little more than the alpha- any other religious body as such, has ever come into 
bet ; one-half of 560,000 children at school are classed communication with Commissioners, 10360-10370. 
as learning to spell and read words of one syllable. 

In 1861, 39 per cent, of the people were unable to read 

or write ; in 1851, 47 per cent. ; and in 1841, 53 per Further Examination. 

cent. This is not the decrease in illiteracy, it appears, A population of 500 should give 100 on school roll, 
as a vast mass has been removed by death and emigra- Population of Shankill or Belfast is about 120,000, 
tion. Quotation from Census Commissioners in proof, giving 24,000 school-going children. 34,250 arc on 
*°3 I 9“ I0 3 21 - — Another proof of fallacious returns as rolls of National schools, being an excess on children 
to reading and writing ; up to thirty years ago children of five to fifteen years of age of over 10,000 ; children 
were kept spelling before they began to read, now as under five could not materially affect it ; on the face 
soon as they know a few letters they are returned as of it the number is false. Excess is caused by keeping 
earning to read and write. Distinction should be names three months on roll, and by children moving 
ma e between teachers’ classification, or the book from school to school. Local parties are not to blame 
pupi s are m, and a test by actual examination, 103 2 1 — the fault lies in the Commissioners not giving expla- 

r ,'?3 2 4- nation of the fiction. Return for 1867 removes a little 

lo pass from First to Fourth Book, it took a pupil of the false impression. At least 300,000 of the 913,198 
too days actual attendance, which indicated 2,252 days on roll are only names on paper; table illustrating 
on the roll. Explanation how this proportion is ob- this, 10700-10719. 

, e Average three days on the roll for one atten- In 1853, according to Registrar-General's returns, 
l j e ' , v™ 8 P ro P 0 rtion is deduced from reports for only 45-19 per cent, of the Protestant women marry- 
611 years ; three children on the roll for one ing signed their names; since the whole population 
’/ 0 3 2 |~ ro 33 2 ’ — If two years are occupied in has been included about 49 per cent. sign. Act 
solo 11 ” om First to Second Book, it would not take including Roman Catholics came into operation at 
AJ? proportionally to get to the higher books, beginning of 1864; in bad times a larger proportion 
on rolTuo T tten< | anCe at P resent is 49, and number sign, as fewer poor get married. Persons able, but 
all srp rtf Ire f lal % °* attendance extends over who do not write, would not make more than two per 
8,3 s " pupils in First Book in one year, 1 8 per cent, difference. Tabulated abstracts only published 
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by Registrar-General since 1864, 10720-10730. — In 
England twenty years ago one-third of the men and 
one-half of the women could not sign, but a great im- 
provement has taken place since, as in 1866 only 21 -6 
per cent, of the men and 30 per cent, of the women 
were unable to do so. Exceptional cases (such as 
having the hand guided) would not affect more than 
2 or 3 per cent, of these. In Scotland only 11-4 
per cent. . of men (in some districts only 1 per cent.) 
and 22 - 2 of women are unable to sign ; this shows 
the excellence of their old parochial schools. In France 
in I860 only 33-42 per cent, were unable to sign. 
Looking back at the Irish returns, there appears to be 
rather an increase of illiteracy. Tables illustrating 
the foregoing, X0731, 10732. 

Relative proportions of pupils in each class book in 
the four provinces and in the whole of Ireland in 1867 . 
The highest classification is in Munster. Taking the 
fourth and fifth books jointly as a test, in Munster 
there are 9-0 per cent, in the advanced books and only 
5-7 in Ulster, though it contains half the model schools. 
The same superiority is shown in previous years. 
Tables giving these statistics from I860 to 1867 ; but 
without these returns any experienced Inspector would 
be struck with the disparity, 10733-10738. — Of the 
912,100 children on roll of the schools, 6 in every 
1,000 remain to enter the fifth book ; this includes 
girls : there is a fifth book for girls. In 1865, of 
396,526 pupils struck off roll, 38-7 were in the first 
book, 25-6 in second, 15-9 in sequel (now withdrawn), 
12-5 in third, 6-7 in fourth, and 0-6 in fifth, giving only 
19-8 per cent, able to read averse at first sight, 10739- 
10744. — Of pupils admitted in 1858, 2 per cent, were 
in first book, showing that a large number had been at 
school previously ; this is one proof of the gross inac- 
curacy of return of number on roll. Clearly nearly 
40 per cent, in one year were re-admissions, and 
ought therefore to be deducted. Table showing num- 
ber on roll at opening, number admitted, and number 
at close of each year from 1861 to 1865, 10745- 
10750. 

Proportion on rolls examined by Inspector at annual 
examination. In 1858 only one-fifth of those on rolls 
examined in reading. From 1858 to 1863 Inspectors 
gave results of examination in reading only under two 
categories, but seeing the numbers gave such poor 
national results they added a third, so that return now 
includes first book. Results of Inspectors’ examinations, 
therefore, refers to less than the average attendance, 
and to only a small proportion of those on roll. Re- 
turn illustrating the foregoing, 10751-10755. 

Regarding the time necessary for reaching the 
higher books. In Mr. Conwell’s district, in the 
richest land in Ireland, embracing Meath, abutting on 
Dublin, and taking in part of Westmeath, with the 
Trim Model school in the centre, the teachers are 
amongst the worst paid, the attendance most irregular, 
and schools least efficient of any in Ireland ; it would 
take 25-4 years before every child would get into the 
fifth book. Process by which this result is shown to 
be correct. The teachers are well trained, but receive 
no local support. Mr. Fitzgerald’s district, with 
Parsonstown in the centre, differs from this only in 
degree, and it is the case in pretty nearly all schools, 
10756-10761. — -No uniformity throughout the country 
in time of maximum and minimum attendance ; June 
or February would probably give the highest ; April, 
September, and October the lowest. Number struck 
off rolls is greatest in the last quarter ; but there is no 
substantial difference between one quarter and another. 
By a table produced with highest and lowest given for 
each month, it is shown that they compensate one 
another. Ten or eleven years ago witness foresaw 
danger to which returns as to number on roll were 
open, and wrote to the Resident Commissioner warning 
him of it, 10762-10769. 

In 1856 the five Head Inspectors, Dr. Newell, Mr. 
Keenan, Mr. Sheehan, Dr. Patten, and witness, wrote 
a joint letter to the Commissioners. Previous to this, 
Inspectors had been called to a conference every spring. 
At that of 1855, the last attended by witness, the 



whole system was brought before them, and every 
principle and practice came under discussion ; they 
were also employed at this time in clearing the “ tre- 
mendous” arrear in the office, where 11,000 reports 
had been allowed to accumulate ; as an inquiry was 
impending, the Resident Commissioner thought the 
office was not in a pleasant state. Thirty-nine questions 
were submitted to and reported on by them ; some of 
these reports were not such as Board expected. The 
duty of preparing the school accounts was assigned to 
witness by his colleagues on account of his special 
fitness. They had nothing to do with present inaccu- 
rate returns, but warned Commissioners in a round 
robin on the subject, for which they were all severely 
reprimanded and threatened with instant dismissal if 
they repeated the offence, 10769-10776. — Origin of 
letter : in 1853 some of the Commissioners seceded 
from the Board, and matters were in a very unsettled 
state ; witness excluded cei-tain books, for which he 
had to answer before the House of Lords, where he 
satisfactorily accounted for his conduct ; serious alter- 
cations took place between the officials ; Mr Keenan 
held an inquiry, for report of which he was threatened 
with dismissal. The Head Inspectors were dissatisfied 
with serious charges made through Mr. M'Creedy, and 
after conferring together, the round robin, which took 
months to prepare, and in which all equally concurred, 
was presented. Boai-d’s order in reply stated that if 
dissatisfied they ought as men of honour to resign, and 
that the letter was marked with unprecedented “ indis- 
cretion, indecorum, and insubordination.” Letter drew 
attention to school accounts, 10777-10780. 

Heads of joint letter (the round robin referred to)- — 
“ Head Inspectors obliged to submit this remonstrance. 
Services of Head Inspectors. Classification of teachers. 
Model schools. Superintendence of the inspection. Ge- 
neral reports of Head Inspectors. Investigations. 
Our counsel invited. Object of our appointment. 
Recent occurrences. Detailed summary of work done 
in spring 1855. Re-casting school districts. Allot- 
ment of districts. Examination papers. Joint re- 
ports on thirty-nine special subjects. Examined and 
dealt with a year’s arrear of work in inspection office. 
Mode of expediting official business. Reports upon 
re-organization of office. New books, forms, &c. 
Inspectors’ code. Advantages derived from the con- 
ference. We resume our ordinary duties. Mr. 
M'Creedy’s appointment. Style and character of offi- 
cial correspondence. Recent tendency to increase the 
clerical business of the Inspectors ; results. Head 
Inspectors had for nine years made out (conjointly) 
the forms connected with inspection. Recent depar- 
ture from this ; results. Primary report (District 
Inspectors’) on National schools. Observation book. 
Inspectors’ annual report, <kc. New form of Head 
Inspectors’ Journal objectionable. Infliction of punish- 
ment on teachers too severe. Promotion withheld 
from teachers recommended by Head Inspectors. 
Usual annual conference of Head Inspectors prohibited 
in 1856. Lord Mouck’s report on the office ignores 
our services in organizing the inspection department 
in spring 1855. Summary of objections. Salaries. 
Report of Lord Monck, &c., on Education Office. Sa- 
laries of clerks. Comparison on first-class clerks’ and 
first-class District Inspectors’ salaries. Relative official 
rank of both classes of officers. Salaries of English and 
of Irish Inspectors. Daily allowance vacation com- 
mutation. Injurious effects of Board’s rule. Purchase 
of books. Requirements of new scale of salaries ; 
pages 453 to 457.— Board’s order in reply, dated Gth 
June, 1856 ,page 457. 

After joint letter, in consequence of a conversation 
with Mr. Gibson and the Resident Commissioner, Mr. 
Macdonnell, witness himself wrote officially to the 
latter on the subject of school accounts, &c. The letter 
is dated 1st April, 1857, and is entitled “Abstract of 
deductions made from the statistical records of the 
National schools in Ireland,” and is intended to show 
the fallacious view the school returns give of attend- 
ance, time spent in teaching, efficiency of instruction, 
school arrangements, &c., and the greater necessity for 
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prompt legislation than for inquiry, 10781, 10782. 
| -f] ie Utter will be found in extenso at 10782.] 

Returns show 33 per cent, average attendance, 
whereas it is really 50 ; the Commissioners here do 
themselves an injustice which they do not seem to per- 
ceive, 10783-10787. Statement before British Asso- 
ciation in 1857 that the forms for school accounts are 
clear, simple, and comprehensive, and that no country 
in the world should be able to furnish more reliable 
educational statistics than Irish National schools, is 
not at all inconsistent with warning given to Mr. 
Macdonnell of error in accounts, as it refers to new 
form of accounts, framed by witness, and not to re- 
turns in question. It referred to returns to be fur- 
nished. These forms are still in use, and are not 
surpassed in any schools in the world ; none equal to 
them in England, 10788-10795. The returns from 
the teachers are reliable and correct ; the inaccuracies 
are from putting wrong headings to results, and from 
abuse of rule for keeping names thirteen weeks on re- 
gister ; the rule itself is necessary ; neither teachers 
nor managers are impeached, but those who draw up 
reports of Board, 10796-10806. The Board claims 
credit for the whole number of names on roll, as if 
they were all distinct individuals, whereas one-third 
reappear or have left, 10807— 1081 1. 

Board reverted to principle of local vesting in 1864. 
Previous system had three phases : from 1831 to 1845 
was the period of local vesting, from 1845 to 1864 no 
erection was aided unless vested in Board ; since 1864 
either system was allowed. Statistics of schools built, 
repaired, <fec., during these periods. Particulars show- 
ing disastrous effects of Board’s attempt in 1845 to 
get possession of all the school property in the king- 
dom and the determined opposition to it. During 
twenty-five years £384,764 has been expended in 121 
model schools with 9,000 pupils, whilst only £177,576 
lias been devoted to 6,567 ordinary schools with 
312,000 pupils, 10812—10813. These changes shook 
confidence in Board, as shown by limited number of 
applications, &c, 108 14- 108 16. 

In 1826 Roman Catholic Bishops decided that 
school property could not be given up for the sake of 
parliamentary support; next Lord Stanley's project 
that aided schools should be vested in Board was 
abandoned as impracticable at first meeting of Board ; 
in 1839 a serious discussion arose and was referred to 
Rome, where it was decided that National system 
should be tolerated, but that schools ought to vest in 
clergy ; on publication of Board’s rule in 1845, by 
which they would have confiscated £60,223 locally- 
raised, and secured to themselves patronage and 
management, bishops were greatly alarmed, and 
passed a resolution strongly condemning it. Board 
undertakes repair of all vested in them, 10817-10820. 
Many schools being greatly out of repair, Board en- 
deavoured to obtain them under above rule by threaten- 
ing trustees with legal proceedings ; the threat had 
little effect, as in twenty-three years they have only 
got the assignment of 101 schools, 10821-10824. 
Change of rules in 1837 necessitated change in trust 
deed : history of this matter, 10825^ 

The Presbyterians have set their faces against vested 
schools throughout. At present, after 37 years, they 
have only 67 in Ireland. Outside Ulster, they have 
mt 1. Of the 67, 4 are held by bond, 29 are vested 
in trustees, and but 19 are vested absolutely in the 
Commissioners. Presbyterians’ objection is the com- 
pulsory provision of religious instruction for the mino- 
10826-10832. 

ho change ever shook confidence so, much as change 
w vesting. Board could have repaired school whilst 
'ested in local parties ; offer to repair was only a 
lube ; alteration in conveyance, giving vague declara- 
i°n in place of specific enumeration of rights, &c., 
continued apprehensions ; after two years they had to 
ange the system ; this proved justice of opposition. 

P 1845, trust deed required exclusion of children 
rom adverse religious instruction; 1847 to 1866-7, 
iga ion was withdrawn ; and now there is a return 
0 ongmal obligation, 10833, 1 0834- 



Return of total expenditure from parliamentary 
grant on works and repairs of ordinary and model 
schools by the National Board from 1831 to 186S, 
loS 35- 

Number of vested schools in 1867 was 1,864; of 
these, 71 are suspended — some being in ruins, some 
otherwise occupied, and some permanently closed ; 121 
are the Board’s Model schools, several of which are 
only “ official fictions,” though costing a deal of money. 
The whole expenses of the model schools were defrayed 
by the state, 10836-10839. — More than a third of the 
cost of building, &c., the 617 ordinary schools vested 
in or assigned to Board was contributed by local par- 
ties, viz., £109,524, as against £177,576 by state, 
10840-10844. — A third of the non-vested schools, 
worth perhaps £100 each, erected, and maintained 
solely by localities. Ninety-five held by bond are 
not really vested ; only 1,557 actual ordinary vested 
schools, and title defective of many of these. Before 
1845, 100 a year were built; only 20 a year since, 
though grant is 8 times as much ; decreasing limit to 
educational wants, but sum not laid out upon these that 
was intended, whilst model schools have cost 7 to 10 
times as much as intended. Delay in commencing 
these, particulars to support statement of their cost°; 
£177,577 expended on all the ordinary vested schools, 
and £3S4,000 on model schools: Twenty-six model 
schools, costing £50,945 a year to instruct 9,000 
children, a quarter of whom are infants. The 121 
model schools of all classes contain 40 departments ; 
erection and repairs for 1831-1868 cost £384,764 ; 
estimate for support for current year, £50,945 ; pupils 
on rolls at end of 1867 — boys, 7,981; girls, 5,433; 
infants, 4,307; daily average attendance, 8,059, 10845- 
10856. — Large proportion of model schools in north of 
Ireland; original intention in these schools departed 
from ; their- cost shows an indefensible and deliberate 
squandering of public money. Table giving condi- 
tion of National school-houses, premises, &c., in 1865 
10857-10861. 

Six millions have been granted by Parliament to 
National Board, £216,587 of which has been paid to 
Board of Works; since 1857 they have had charge 
of fabrics, and amount is granted in a separate vote, 
which keeps the public in ignorance of amount. De- 
tail of their expenditure on schools from 1857 to 1869, 
10862-10866. — Great increase in cost and decrease in 
efficiency since 1843. Many model schools are so ill 
attended that they should be struck off; at Ennis- 
corthy each child costs state £110 a year; Carrick- 
macross, with one pupil, costs £400 or £500 a year, 
10867-10872. 

Church Education schools are extremely efficient, 
but have peculiar advantages; some of their model 
schools are as good as any of the National Board. 
Their books also are excellent ; a large portion of 
National Board’s lessons are taken from them ; they 
are eminently deserving of State support. Returns are 
not quite so well kept lately, but no reasonable doubt 
of thorough accuracy ; giving decreasing Roman Catho- 
lic attendance shows they are honest, 10873-10886. — 
Although Roman Catholics have a traditional feeling 
against them, there is really a better protection for con- 
science than in National schools ; no unworthy influences 
are used. Witness has visited all the so-called proselyti- 
zing schools and districts, and never saw unfair means 
of attracting Catholic children, never witnessed what 
lie saw at King’s Inns-street National Presbyterian 
school in Dublin, under one of the Commissioners, Dr. 
Hall, namely, the gross attraction of giving away soup. 
Particulars of this circumstance. Dr. Hall’s connexion 
is that he is a National school Commissioner, and that 
he has conducted religious services in the school ; he 
entered it “as a Presbyterian minister, and an active 
patron of an odious scheme, of which that school was 
the public symbol and centre,” 10887-10906. — Unfair- 
ness to Roman Catholics of allowing religious services 
in National schools, as from their tenets they cannot 
avail themselves of them ; rale was made in 1840 to 
suit the views of the Presbyterians ; privilege was not 
allowed previous to 1840 in same unlimited sense as 
8 N 
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now; vote of General Assembly in 1855 quoted in 
proof, 10907-10924. 

In workhouse schools absence of rale for keeping 
name three months on rolls, and pennanence of the 
children, cause returns to be more reliable, and better 
attendance is shown. Many are good and efficient 
schools; of late they have improved, and number of 
pauper children has diminished, 10925-10929. — Work- 
house teachers are better off pecuniarily, but worse 
socially than National school teachers ; reluctance to 
become workhouse teachers ; their work is incessant and 
responsibility great ; particulars of salaries, rations, 
&c., 10930-10935. 

Parliamentary returns from National Board for 
1862 of a most interesting and grave character; how 
far reliable. There never has been in Ireland a 
scheme more thoroughly denominational than the 
National system, and it is becoming more so every day, 
save in one part, 10936-10939. — High character of 
Oldcastle school, Meath, which is under joint manage- 
ment ; denominational system is strictly carried out ; 
it has given the greatest satisfaction such a school can 
give ; still there are difficulties and dangers, 10940- 
10943.- — \Jn Appendix No. X. will be found a report 
by witness on this school .] 

Kildare-place Society aided nuns’ and monks’ schools; 
in 1855 latter were excluded from grant. Explanation 
by Board of denominational principle. Nuns’ and 
monks’ schools attended sparingly by non-Catholic 
children ; never knew them tampered with, though 
they are hardly fit places for them, 10944-10951. — 
Reasons why Catholics accepted denominational prin- 
ciple, and bore to a certain extent the restrictions, but 
from bit-by-bit aggressions, it is now unendurable, 
10952- 10953. — Protestant officers speak as highly of 
conventual schools as Catholics ; reasons of their supe- 
riority, 10954. — Christian Brothers have sixty estab- 
lishments with about 26,000 children, and have secured 
centres of influence ; nuns’ and monks’ schools are in 
every county; .£100,000 has been spent on convent 
schools ; nuns are fed and lodged, and all done on 
voluntary principle. Further particulars of convent 
schools, which are being all withdrawn from Board ; 
they cannot submit to the intolerable privations for 
the sake of the money. Archbishop of Tuam does not 
permit any in his diocese to be connected with Board, 
10955, 10956. Monks’ and nuns’ schools are the best 
in Ireland for general comfort ; books and forms of 
Christian Brothers’ schools are admirable; defect in 
rolls of monks’ schools, 10957—10962. 

One-tliird of girls in National schools are taught by 
nuns, and the number is increasing rapidly ; in a few 
years State schools will be paralysed. Children go 
earlier and remain later in nuns’ schools than in any 
others. From character of teachers, many of them 
being ladies of high position, and working from the 
highest motives, none need object to send their children, 
though they might mix with lower classes ; children of 
middle classes are not kept by themselves. There are 
higher cliiss children in some intermediate schoolswhere 
a faiv fee is paid, but no distinction or classification is 
made in nuns’ National schools, 10963-10975. — Nuns 
acknowledge distinctions existing in society, and do 
their best to soften them ; no real distinction between 
their intermediate schools and the higher boarding 
schools ; education of poorer children is not injured by 
presence of better class. Presentation nuns teach poor 
only ; will not conduct pay schools of any sort. The 
most neglected class in Ireland are the middle class of 
boys. The State pays model schools liberally and nuns’ 
schools very poorly ; monitresses are of no advantage to 
nuns. Intermediate convent schools, 10976—10983. — 
Objection to State aid for classes who attend model 
schools. Poor should be admitted to State schools, 
whether able to pay or not. Adheres to opinion for- 
merly expressed as to great and various advantages of 
commingling of classes in model schools ; always con- 
sidered that there should be some limitation of classes 
whom State should aid ; attention to rich should not 
detract from general usefulness of school. Adheres 
also to favourable Opinion of the extended course of 



instruction at Clonmel school as it existed when 
opinion was uttered ; deplored then and does still that 
so many were learning their letters ; worse now than 
formerly. Technical and superior schools of that class 
are wanted now more than ever, 10984-10995. 

Three months not too long to keep name on rolls 
but number of days’ attendance of each child should 
be given ; other suggestions for getting more exact 
returns of actual attendance from teacher, which In- 
spector should carefully check, 10996-10998. — Fal- 
lacious returns from migration of children; causes of 
migration ; has increased of late years, as schools 
have been improperly multiplied ; offer to visit schools 
and give a practical proof of this ; proof also in the 
fact that only 58 per cent, admitted in a year are 
entered in First Book ; declines to name officers of 
Board who would corroborate it ; a visit to the 
schools is the best proof, 10999-11006, 1x019. 

National schools have become denominational 
except in north, where people are of mixed creeds ; 
children from other schools are sometimes set to watch 
proceedings of Inspectors, 11007-11016. — Only one 
Church school in Dublin and one in Belfast connected 
with Boai’d, no 17, 11018. — Founders may convey 
sites to Board or to trustees nominated by themselves ; 
repairs, 11020-11022. — Present system of trustees 
should be abolished; a public department, or each 
religious body, or Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests, should be incorporated, and have 
power to hold property ; hitherto individuals only 
have been accepted by National Board ; neither boards 
of guardians nor grand juries should have control over 
schools or education, 11023-11027. — Trustees should 
be aided with funds as now ; trust deeds refer only to 
school and premises ; case of Board stopping salaries, 
&ci, because trustees violated rales made subsequent 
to trust deed ; this procedure calculated to break 
down confidence ; if change above indicated made, 
Board would have greater security than now ; English 
National Society is incorporated, 11028-1 1031. 

English and Irish monitorial systems ; the latter is 
in collision with principles in Loi-d Stanley’s letter 
guarding local rights, 11032-1x034. — Occasionally lay 
patrons have paid school-fees to induce attendance, 
1 1035, 11036. — Proselytizing practices are carried on 
in thousands of cases to the extent of children attend- 
ing instruction in a religion different from their own ; 
instances of Catholic children attending prayer and 
reading of Authorized Version in school, although 
Catholics are absolutely forbidden to take part in 
prayers of another denomination ; cases have occurred 
where such practice has changed views of scholar's ; 
some individual Roman Catholic parents may allow 
children to read Authorized Version, but their Church 
forbids it ; question of going a considerable distance 
to attend school under a particular pi'iest, 1 1037-11060, 
11066, 11067. — I n cases °f minorities, original system 
of their being put out during religious teaching should 
be reverted to ; patron and teacher should have power 
to do this at parent’s desire, 1 1061-11065. 

Boys should be educated sufficiently to leave school 
at twelve or thirteen ; if payment by results adopted, 
no maximum age should be fixed in present state of 
education; ages higher in Irish than in English 
schools, 1 1068, 11069. 

In a large number of parishes in Ireland Protestants 
are extremely few ; whole system of State education 
should not be affected for such very small minorities ; 
as far as possible denominational system should be 
adopted ; Protestant minorities could be protected by 
mixed schools, where parties agree to have them, 
11070, 11071, 11079. 

Elementary secular teaching merely secondary, and 
very indifferent in Connaught Mission schools ; great 
allowance to be made for them ; many of the children 
would doubtless become Protestants ; at an orphanage 
at Ballina, after the famine, unfair proselytizing was 
being carried on, and National Board’s funds used to 
maintain it ; waifs and strays of the famine were being 
' sold by unfortunate widows like little pigs; the price 
went up and down ; “ parson Armstrong,” a Presby- 
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terian, who had been a Roman Catholic teacher, bought 
them,. 1 1072 -i 1074, 1 1087-1 1094. .—Principle of 

Church Education Society and Christian Brothers in 
<rivin« religious instruction at all times is quite right, 
but a dissenting child could not be protected, 11075- 
II07 g. Protestant children, in however small mi- 

nority, should be provided for, but Protestant land- 
lords clergy, &c., should do it ; State should not legis- 
late for such cases ; in same way Roman Catholic 
minorities should also take care of themselves, 1 1080- 
xio86. 

Further Examination. 

National Board inspection districts were re-cast in 

1855. Predominance of Protestant Inspectors in 
Ulster, where districts are very advantageous. Ulster 
men predominate in all offices at the Board ; Inspectors 
do not select their own districts. Parish of Shankhill 
has two Inspector’s, there being so many schools. Wit- 
ness proposed re-casting of districts and equalization 
of Inspectors’ work, and it was done under superin- 
tendence of himself and other Head Inspectors ; dis- 
tribution of districts is a very fair one ; no desire to 
exile Protestant Inspectors from Ulster, 1 2008-1 201 7. 

Witness organized and opened a very successful 
model school at Clonmel ; success was not owing to 
principles, etc., of Board, but to co-operation of clergy 
of different denominations ; it is now a failure and a 
wreck as a united school ; the attendance was 27 2 in 

1856, but is now only 128, 12018-1 2019. 

Most model schools are under an interdict for Roman 
Catholics ; not 15 per cent, now attend in all the dis- 
trict model schools in Ireland ; towns with model 
schools contain one-eighth of the population. List of 
model schools at which attendance is prohibited by 
Roman Catholic bishops ; in some cases the sacraments 
are denied to offending parents, children, and teachers. 
Two or three of the bishops prohibiting only some of the 
model schools in their dioceses is a temporary matter 
of expediency, to be continued only until a sufficiency 
of other schools is established, 12020-12025. Schools 
which are still tolerated. In Dublin, Roman Catholics 
are 76 per cent, of the population; in provincial towns 
having model schools 63’6 per cent., while only 24 
per cent, of children attended in 1867; number has been 
steadily falling since 1856. Convent schools recently 
opened at Trim have emptied the model schools there. 
Tabular view of attendance and creed of pupils in 
model schools from 1849 to 1867, 12026-12030. 

Londonderry, Sligo, and Enniscorthy are among 
those strictly prohibited by the bishops. At London- 
derry, with a Roman Catholic population of 12,036, not 
one on roll; Sligo, with 8,392, none the first year, 0-7 
per cent, the second, &c. ; official persons supply part 
of the few that do attend. Witness in 1856, then a 
Head Inspector, strongly objected to establishment of 
the Enniscorthy school ; knew it would outrage the 
feelings of the people, and wrote to Board that it 
would be a certain failure ; was answered that it must 
go on, as they were under a pledge to build it; has not 
kept a copy of letter, but hopes to .obtain one. In only 
a few instances have Head Inspectors been consulted 
about establishment of model schools, 12031-12039, 
12044. 

About the year 1851 model schools became popular 
from success at Clonmel ; Inspector at Wexford endear 
voured to get one there, but Catholics strongly object- 
ing, he persuaded landlord’s agent at Enniscorthy that 
a good tenant could be got if he obtained a site ; it was 
given, and Board promised to build ; it was a total 
failure, was not opened for a year after it was built ; 
nearly all denominations refused to use it ; attendance 
has been declining for two years, and is now fifty-nine ; 
total cost was £6,768, 1 2040-1 2044. Any model 

school should have a minimum of ninety to obtain a 
grant, but Enniscorthy had only sixty-three in 1866 ; 
many others are miserably attended. The new model 
school at Enniskillen, which cost £7,099 for erection, 
and takes a large annual sum for its maintenance, has 
only 133 in the three departments. Return showing 
le cost erection of each model school and the cost 



per pupil, the annual cost per school and per pupil, James William 
the year when opened, the average daily attendance, Kavamigli,csq. 
and other particulars, from 1861 to 1867, 12045, 
x 2046. Their total failure is only a question of time, 

12058. 

In 1843, with 2,912 schools, annual grant was 
£50,000 less than sum now spent on model schools 
with 8,000 or 9,000 children. Cost per school to 
state in 1843 was £17 3s. 5 d . ; in 1866, £56 18s. 11 d. 

Cost pei’ child in 1852, 11s. 9x7. : in 1867, £1 2s. id. 

Table of average annual cost, from state grant and 
from local funds per school and per pupil, and number 
of pupils on roll from 1832 to 1868 ; number in daily 
average attendance from 1852 to 1868, 1 2047-12050. 

Apart from religious objection, model schools are 
excellent ; nowhere needed more than in Ireland ; 
witness was the first to give impetus to improved 
secular education in them. No possible way to con- 
duct them satisfactorily but by handing them over to 
the several religious bodies, clergy and laity ; their 
excellent machinery should be made available for the 
classes intended. Manner in which they might be 
distributed among religious bodies ; not strictly in pro- 
portion to number, because for poor Catholics it ought 
to be directly as to numbers and inversely as to pro- 
perty, 12051-12056. 

In towns of 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants they should 
be good secondary schools, in smaller towns primary 
schools ; special aid should be given to ordinary schools 
where minority insufficient for grant, 12057-12061. 

— Looking to education, schools should not have less 
than 60 or 80 scholars, but from religious difficulties 
smaller schools must be aided. Average attendance 
at English and Scotch aided schools is 85, in Ireland 
49, 12062-12071. 

In 1826 bishops demanded separate model schools 
for Catholic teachers. First active opposition was 
Cardinal Cullen’s objecting to one being established at 
Drogheda in 1851 ; opposition has gone on increasing 
since, but remonstrances were set at defiance by Na- 
tional Board. In Cork, with a Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of 70,000, not 10 per cent, are on rolls of schools, 

12072-12076. 

It was never contemplated that official connexion 
should exist between Queen’s Colleges and model 
schools ; Roman Catholic bishops always looked un- 
favourably upon both ; they accepted mixed primary 
schools in practice, but objected to attempt to get 
education into the hands of state ; appointments under 
Board from Queen’s Colleges, and same parties holding 
office in both, confirmed apprehensions, 12077-12080. 

— While under Board witness did his utmost to pre- 
vent abuses, and failing, left the service, 12081-12083. 

The increasing hostility of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to mixed system of primary education is 
attributable to their growing belief that object of state 
was to undermine their religion in Ireland. Opinion 
of Archbishop Whately published since his death, that 
the Scripture Lessons introduced into the schools 
were gradually weakening power of priesthood and 
stealthily uncatholicising Ireland, has strikingly con- 
firmed justice of belief above stated ; but the generally 
unfavourable woi’king of the whole system is a stronger 
proof. Disruption of Board in 1852, when Arch- 
bishop Whately and others left, was caused by disco- 
vering that witness had not introduced “ Scripture 
Extracts," <tc., into Clonmel model school. Animad- 
versions on Archbishop Whately for acting publicly 
on principles he could not publicly profess ; he held 
that mixed education was the only means of weaning 
the Irish from Popery, but “ could not openly support 
National Board as an instrument of conversion,” &c. 

An indignant pastoral on the subject, published by a 
Roman Catholic bishop in Australia, has justly aroused 
Catholic feeling throughout the British colonies, 1 2084- 
12090. 

Catholics consider that faith has been broken with 
them, as they accepted mixed system on promise of 
safeguards that should “ banish even the suspicion of 
proselytism from the schools.” Vital changes have 
been made at the instance of Protestants ; some have 
8 N 2 
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recently been made to try and win back the Roman 
Catholics, but not at their solicitation; no change 
which can be effected will make system agreeable to 
them. Restoration by Mr. Fortescue in 1866 of ori- 
ginal rule as to exclusion of children of a different 
faith during religious instruction has not removed 
chief practical objection ; its having been broken shook 
confidence permanently; does not believe that Presby- 
terian clergymen even now observe it ; for instance, 
was told by Rev. L. E. Berkeley, a witness before 
present Commission, that “of course they don’t observe 
it," 12091 -12108. 

Difficulty in obtaining returns regarding above- 
named rale, moved for by Major O’Reilly. On Chief 
Secretary inquiring whether they could be furnished, 
Board made numerous objections; after long delay 
and much pressure they were obtained ; delayed again 
before being ordered to be printed, nearly a year 
printing, and at last published in a mutilated form. 
Their revelations compelled Commissioners to return 
to rale in a modified form, and plead guilty to break- 
ing it, 1 2 109, 1 21 to. — Portions omitted were not of 
much consequence ; most important were whether 
patron was a clergyman, and creed of inspectors. 
This is the only complete return regarding religious 
instruction for 37 years, 12m, 12112. — The return 
shows that Lord Stanley’s system was openly ignored 
and trampled on. Parents of 20,000 children received 
notice in one year that religious instruction in a 
different creed was being given ; tens of thousands 
may have had notice in previous years. Has heard of 
instances, but never met with them, of Catholic parents 
wishing their children to read Protestant Scriptures ; 
cases might have occurred while he was inspector 
without his hearing of them. Many more than 1,180 
instances of Catholic children reading Authorized Ver- 
sion under Protestant teachers. There may be many 
cases of poor Catholic parents expressing a wish that 
children should read Authorized Version, as there are 
instances of pressure being put upon them. Cases of 
pressure cited from above return, being in schools 
attached to mills, &c., conducted by Protestant teachers, 
in which Authorized Version was read ; the pressure 
consisted in the school being part of the establishment 
and children being expected to attend, 12113-12146. 

-Pressure is well known to exist, but is difficult of 
proof. Relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants 
in schools referred to. Order of Board declining to 
interfere in one of above cases, 12 147-121 51. 

Circumstances under which Board’s rule as to reli- 
gious instruction was changed in 1847, and extract • 
from report announcing change and detailing new 
principle of action, 12155-12159. — Report by Mr. 
Keenan in 1855 upon its working, and showing 
abuses existing ; this was presented to Parliament in 
a mutilated form, but omitted parts were afterwards 
moved for at witness’s instance, and presented ; wit- 
ness derived his knowledge from having been an in- 
spector when report was made, 12160-12166. 

Publication of Archbishop Whately’s views, pre- 
viously referred to, confirmed Roman Catholic prelates 
in their objections. Had he only spoken of people 
being enlightened, and not mentioned Scriptural teach- 
ing as the means of producing conversions, he would 
not have been open to animadversion, but lie wrote 
books for schools and continued a member of Board 
supposed to be impartial, and meanwhile was privately 
expressing himself that these books, reading of Scrip- 
ture, &c., would sap the faith of Catholic children. In 
one sense the Scripture Extracts were approved by 
Dr. Murray ; they now form part of special religious 
instruction, 12167-121 85. — The rule was made to pro- 
tect religious minorities ; the alteration removed pro- 
tection, and chiefly affected Catholics. Under rale 
children should be put out unless parents directed 
their remaining. Roman Catholic Dean of Cork acted 
under rule as altered, 12186-12194. — Cases known of 
changes in faith of Roman Catholics attending Na- 
tional schools ; only one in witness’s knowledge of 
Protestant turning Catholic, 12196—12204. 

Statement of Archdeacon Stopford that witness was 
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instrumental in getting rale altered to suit his (the 
Archdeacon’s) views is wholly false. Explanation of 
the circumstances, and public correspondence between 
them on the subject, 12205— 12210. 

Religious instruction to different denominations 
unitedly is impossible. Information in “Scripture 
Extracts” should be spread far and -wide, but only 
through safe and authorized parties, 12211-12217. 

Further Examination. 

Previous statements that Board had extended taunts 
for repairs to new locally -vested schools, and that 
locality pay for one-third and Board for t\vo-tliin]s 
were incorrect. At present, as formerly, local trustees 
are bound to provide for whole of repairs of schools 
vested in them, 12264-12272. 

Catholic hierarchy received Lord Stanley’s scheme 
rather favourably, but never accepted it. It came out 
of Commission of 1824-1826. Kildare-place Society 
having practically failed, it was thought that somethin'' 
should be done. In 1830 a conference took place be- 
tween Lord Cloneurry, Lord Stanley, .Right Hon. 
A. R. Blake, and the Marquis of Anglesey, from which 
the National system really sprung, the Irish bishops 
not being consulted about it ; a minority were opposed 
to the scheme when it came out, wishing for a purely 
Catholic system, but all accepted it as far as taking 
grants, and were favourable to it as an experiment, for 
which it was proposed, 12273-12282. — To prevent 
scandal, as Irish bishops were publicly opposing one 
another on the question, the Court of Rome, in 1841, 
issued a rescript tolerating the system, 12283. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Dr. Doyle was 
favourable to mixed education. His memorable letter 
was written before the system started, and was ad- 
dressed to his clergy, informing them of it, as it 
appeared from the published outline to be a great im- 
provement on the Kildare-place system, to which he 
was inveterately opposed, and inviting them to send in 
applications for aid, but reviewing the terms of Lord 
Stanley’s letter with remarkable caution, and saying 
that if bad men succeeded first Commissioners and 
tampered with education, they could at once exclude 
the system from their schools. He never wrote or 
stated one word subsequently about the National 
society, or in favour of mixed education. He issued 
the letter in question as a general instruction to his 
clergy when he withdrew from Kildare-place Society. 
He, among other things, laid down that where Pro- 
testant children attended Catholic schools, they should 
not receive religious instruction except directed by 
parents ; so that they got secular instruction and 
obtained shelter under roof of school, and, if number 
at all considerable, opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion by their own pastoi-s, though they might not have 
given a shilling towards the school. Witness hands 
in the letter, which is headed “ Carlow, 26tli Decem- 
ber, 1831 ; circular letter addressed by the Right Bev. 
James Doyle, Bislfop of Kildare and Leighlin, to the 
Clergy under him, upon the first announcement of the 
National System of Education.” Hands in also a 
document headed “ Rules and regulations for the 
schools in the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin, pre- 
scribed by the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle," 12284-12290. 

Scheme to establish a school for each denomination 
where numbers sufficient, and mixed school with 
strongest safeguards where insufficient, not satisfac- 
tory. It could not work, as it is impossible to exclude 
religion wholly from teaching, class books, or history, 
12291, 12292, 12305, 12310-12312. — A witness be- 
fore Lords’ Committee of 1854 stated that many 
masters, especially Presbyterians in the North, use< 
the ordinary National Board class books to change 
religion of Roman Catholic children ; several other 
cases spoken to ; a Presbyterian witness stated he 
should be ashamed of himself if schools were ever usee 
for such a purpose, 12293-12302. — No book of even a 
moral or general character could be written to be satis- 
factory to all ; and in the ordinary occurrences of t e 
school religious allusions are unavoidable, 1 23031 
12304. 
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In a mixed community primary schools must, like 
churches, be open to all, without compulsion to any to 
enter or remain, with secular instruction for all, and 
liberty to minority to withdraw from religious teach- 

in" 12306 English conscience clause is only a rough 

attempt at protection, and tvopld not work satisfac- 
torily there or here, 10307— Dr- Doyle only allnded 
to formal religious instruction when direetmg that 
Protestants should retire, 12308, 12309. 

Previous to changes made ni rules of National 
Board in 1837, Presbyterian Synod of "Ulster contem - 
plated establishing a training department, and to keep 
themselves dissociated from National system ; they 
had not the same views as now ; they wanted what the 
Catholics now want — Catholic teachers trained by 
Catholics, 12313-12320— First change in rules of 
National Board, caused by Presbyterians, was in 1837, 
^tting permission to introduce religious instruction 111 
schoofhours ; the second, obtaining school-house for 
prea chin g in out of school hours ; opinion of Dr. Cooke 
that National system was invented to please Romish 
priests, &c. ; history of manner in which second change 
was brought about ; it has turned most of the Presby- 
terian school-houses in the North of Ireland into 
auxiliary meeting-houses, for which General Assembly 
in 1855 gratefully thanked Board, 1 232 1 -1 23 23— The 
third and greatest change was in 1840 ; by it the 
rule was withdrawn in the case of non-vested schools, 
whereby patrons were bound to provide a convenient 
time and place for religious instruction of all children 
bv their own pastors ; it was done to prevent Catholics 
receiving their religious instruction in Presbyterian 
schools, and to make peace with the latter body ; 
Though change made in 1840, it was not embodied in 
rules of Board till 1842-43, 12324- 12334— The next 
change was in 184-7, subverting the only remaining 
principle of Lord Stanley’s system of any value ; this 
was the withdrawing obligation on patrons to exclude 
children from religious instruction which parents had 
not desired them to attend ; by this proselytizing was 
protected ; Presbyterians largely availed themselves 
of it; another change in 1839, putting small Pro- 
testant schools on a level with large Catholic ones, 



I2 335 -I2 337- . . . 1 oo 

Lord Derby’s opinion of one of the changes, as 
shown by his examination of Dr. Cooke before Select 
Committee in 1837, pressing the latter for a reason 
why he objected to answer query, whether clergy of 
other denominations had been applied to for signatures 
before seeking aid from Board ; his reason was to 
avoid the recognition of Roman Catholic clergy, whom 
he would only look upon as members of the public in 
visiting his schools; witness considers he had no 
right any longer to look upon them as ‘‘his own" 
schools when he sought aid from National Board, 
12338-12346. — To respect conscientious scruples of 
Presbyterians, oath of allegiance, taken by teachers in 
training, was given up, also use of school placards 
containing the Ten Commandments ; at their instance 
teachers in training department are now separated on 
Sunday ; they at first sternly refused to carry out 
notice system, hut they are obliged to keep Lent in 
Marlborough House, 12347-12354.— Statistics show- 
ing that Presbyterians arc an isolated and compact 
body, confined to a small part of Ireland, but have got 
education system completely into their hands ; educa- 
tion would have fallen into a form agreeable to wishes 
of the country had it not been for the concessions 
made to them, 12355-12359. 

Absence of concert between Catholic members of 
National Board ; probably owing to their being poli- 
tical men, chiefly lawyers. Catholics object to ap- 
pointments to the chief administrative offices, also to 
composition of Board. Of the seven original Com- 
missioners only two were Catholics to two Presby- 
terians, though Catholic pupils were 90 per cent. 
Nearly all the books were written by a nephew of one 
of the Presbyterian Commissioners, and several chief 
offices were filled by other connexions, 12360-12363. 

Notwithstanding observation of an Inspector to the 
contrary, the “ Epitome of General Geography," writ- 



ten by Mr. Carlile, an Inspectin', and nephew to a James 
Presbyterian Commissioner-, contains numerous serious Kavan 
errors' in geography of Ireland, and in spelling (quoted) ; 
also iu information on America, 12364-12372. Failure 
to a great extent of Board’s religious books ; secular 
books in which objectionable moral and religious ele- 
ments prevail ; some to which there is no objection, 
I2 373 -1 2 376. Larger treatise on arithmetic was re- 

strained by injunction for piracy ; smaller arithmetic, 
written by a person who was unacquainted with first 
principles ; he, too, was a relative of above-named 
Commissioner ; hundreds of thousands of copies were 
sold. A remarkable number of errors was discovered 
and pointed out by a common schoolmaster, and com- 
municated to Board, for which they thanked him, and 
adopted his corrections, hut declined to pay him for 
his trouble, when he appealed to the Chief Secretary. 

The correspondence was published, and will be found in 
Appendix No. XI. Board paid £300 for writing the 
book, and the man knew nothing about the subject, 

1 23 7 7-12385. Book on mensuration, which cost 
£400 or £500, is greatly pirated, and is equally a 
failure. Objection to the Tract on Book-keeping, 
12386-12391. 

Witness and Dr. Clarke introduced physical science 
into the model schools. Most advanced book on this 
subject untouched since 183G ; its glaring defects. 
Recent editions of some of the books are improved, 
portions being restored that had been put out by 
Presbyterians, 12392-12397. Attempt to keep books 
free from references to the history and literature of 
Ireland has had a bad effect ; has produced an opposite 
result to that intended, and has contributed somewhat 
to Fenianism ; grounds for this opinion. Quotation 
from Report of Board for 1866, stating that only 47 
out of nearly 5,000 National teachers had been con- 
nected with this conspiracy ; judging from their posi- 
tion and from experience of previous conspiracies, this 
is considered satisfactory. Witness asserts that parts 
of this are contrary to the fact; 75 per cent, of the 
Fenians have been educated in National schools, 
12398-12406. 

Teaching power in normal school proper is neither 
adequate nor efficient. Calling attention to this whilst 
head master of a model school led to such unpleasant- 
ness with professors, that witness had to go out as an 
Inspector. Similar differences occurred with his two pre- 
decessors. When he got a model school under his own 
charge, as in Clonmel, he was able to give his view of 
how such an establishment should be conducted. Puts 
in a letter written by himself to National Board four- 
teen years ago on defects in training, in answer to a 
circular addressed to Head Inspectors. It contains 
suggestions as to inspection, training of teachers, 
method of teaching, and school management, &c. ; has 
not altered his opinions on these subjects since, 12407- 
12412. 

The training establishment is a mere common 
school ; failure of the practising schools led to the 
organizing system. Position of male teachers in train- 
in" is very unsatisfactory morally and socially. Dor- 
mitories not equal to a police barrack, 12413-12418. 

Total change in the description of those admitted since 
about 1862 ; no character required now ; Catholic 
clergy are prohibited from sending up their young men 
or "lving them a character. Up to 1862 number of 
Catholics fairly represented proportion of population, 
but has now fallen very low. Correction of error in 
memorandum as to position of assistants, &c., in train- 
ing institution ; will put in a return of numbers, <>'-c. , 
since establishment was opened ; source of this infor- 
mation, 12419-12429. Quality and number of teachers 
rapidly falling ; causes are chiefly insufficient remunera- 
tion and appreciation, prohibition by the bishops, and 
emigration, 1 2430-12432. 

Desirability of payment by results, by capitation m 
some cases, with retention of certificate grants ; the 
teachers’ seven grades should be reduced to three, and 
sub-divisions abolished ; classification of teachers should 
enter into classification of school, and children should 
he examined individually, 12433. Most practical men 
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James 'William connected with education societies would recommend 
Kavanagli, esq. a transitional plan for re-casting salaries. English sys- 
tem neither practicable nor desirable. Advantages of 
capitation, certificate, and results, as elements. With 
materials at their command. Commission might recom- 
mend a scheme that any Government would be in- 
clined to adopt. School fees have been allowed to fall 
too low; landlords should give more ; demand on State 
should be moderate, 12434. 

Evidence given by witness before Lords’ Select Com- 
mittee in 1854, that every precaution was taken by rules 
of National Board against proselytism, that rules were 
faithfully observed, that the recent changes had not 
diminished confidence in Board, that greater security 
could not be had, &c., had no connexion with changes 
above named, but referred to his having excluded 
Archbishop Whately’s books from Clonmel model 
school, which led to the Archbishop, Baron Greene, 
and Mr. Blackburne leaving the Board ; had not then 
visited Protestant schools and seen abuses which he has 
since found existed ; having never heard in 1854 of 
cases of proselytising under National system, could 
have given no other answer then, 1 2435-1 2446. — After 
his examination, however, heard of numerous instances, 
causing entire change in his views ; heard from Mr. 
Macdonnell that lots of cases had turned up in the 
evidence, 12447-12451.— In July, 1858, wrote a 
letter to Secretaries of National Board, expressing 
surprise that certain returns moved for in the House of 
Commons had been printed by Board’s authority, and 
requesting that other returns ordered might be for- 
warded forthwith, also denying that he desired over- 
throw of Board ; no contradiction between this and 
opinions expressed above, 1 2452-1 2455. 

Archbishop Whately’s “Scripture Extracts,” etc., 
are very good books, but does not approve of their 
use by Protestants in schools for Catholics ; letter to 
the Archbishop in 1852, declining to use them in his 
schools, but stating that he uses them for the instruc- 
tion of his own children, and thanking him on personal 
and public grounds for various acts, 12456-12465. 

In saying that parties representing Roman Catholic 
bishops were not consulted in establishment of National 
education, witness meant in the sense of being for- 
mally elected and sent. It was intended to be a com- 
bined system with all parties sharing in the manage- 
ment, but the Presbyterians frustrated this ; Board is 

not, and never was, representative, 12466-12482. 

Government presented a system to Catholics of Ire- 
land, and bishops individually availed themselves of it 
as they thought fit ; Dr. Doyle (and every other 
Roman Catholic bishop) was unfavourable to united 
education in a certain sense ; he tolerated it, or pro- 
posed to try it, but did not contemplate a scheme of 
mixed education for his flock ; in his letter he referred 
lus clergy to the system, and advised them to take ad- 
vantage of it, 12483-12501. 

At this time, according to evidence given by Dr. 
Cooke in 1837, a majority of the Synod of Ulster dis- 
sented from National system, and introduced a scheme 
of education without State aid, which included religious 
teaching according to their own principles, but allowed 
those differing from them to take advantage of the 
literary instruction without being present at religious 
exercises. These schools were to be supported by their 

0 wn body. Although foregoing resolution was passed, 
witness does not believe that in practice that freedom 
existed. In the evidence on this matter, Dr. Cooke 
makes a distinction between his own opinions and 
those of Presbyterian body, 12502-12522.— Similar 
resolutions were passed by Synod of Derry in 1834, 
but witness does not believe the parties would have 
honestly carried them out, as it is incompatible with 
then- conduct under National system, 12523 -12525. 

Proposed Presbyterian model school. Schools’ got 
up by denominations. First vested school. Roman 
Catholics’ objection to vested schools was not likino- 
to bind themselves to an experimental system ; Dit 
Doyle’s difficulty (and that of others) was the number 

01 schools already in existence. 12526-12539 Con- 

joint applications by Protestant and Roman Catholic 



clergy from 1832 to 1838. Would not be surprised 
to hear of early applications for, or of considerable 
number of, Presbyterian vested schools, or of conjoint 
application of parish priest and Presbyterian minister 
There are now only sixty-eight vested Presbyterian 
schools in Ireland, and Presbyterians are eleven per 
cent, of pupils in schools, 12540-12560. 1 

_ Readiness of Presbyterians to employ Roman Ca- 
tholic teachers was to use them as proselytizing agents. 
Regarding evidence given by Mr. M’Creedy m 1854 
showing that mixed system allayed feelings of irrita- 
tion among the people, causing Roman Catholics and 
ultra-Protestants to work harmoniously together and 
that Presbyterians readily employed Roman Catholic 
teachers, &c., witness was much surprised when he 
read it, but as to the latter, considers they were em- 
ployed as decoy ducks to get Catholic children to read 
Authorized Version. This has nothing to do with 
previous answer that he never heard of an instance 
of proselytism. Is absolutely certain that Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians used Roman Catholics for 
proselytizing purposes, some accepting the employment 
unconsciously, and some being very poor, 12561-12574. 

Mixed education in Ireland is quite impracticable 
and has wholly, hopelessly failed; Roman Catholic 
clergy disapprove of it. They never change their 
opinion that Catholics ought to be taught by Catholics. 
In giving evidence in 1854 that National system was 
working well in providing united instruction for chil- 
dren of labouring poor, and that all that could be 
reasonably expected had been realised, merely spoke of 
it as it was carried out. Explanation of evidence of 
same date as to recommending Board to withdraw 
from connexion with South Dublin Union school on 
account of Guardians carrying it on on sectarian prin- 
ciples, 12575-12585. 

Statutes of Synod of Thurles inoperative at first, 
but have produced serious effects since. Catholics 
should be taught by Catholics. The highest religious 
instruction may be given in some schooLs connected 
with Board. High opinions expressed in 1850 of suc- 
cessful working of Clonmel school, — that “ education, 
united both as to creeds and classes, has been tried, 
watched,” &e., and gained public confidence, — referred 
to that one school ; the boast is not in the principle of 
the model schools, or the justice of the administration, 
but that under difficult circumstances the joint man- 
agement of four clergymen had been secured. Changed 
opinion on subject in 1856 or 1857, when religious 
contentions commenced among staff and pupils. As 
to favourable opinions recorded since, 12586-12617. 

Visited so many schools recently in order to ascer- 
tain actual condition, and to obtain overthrow of 
National system, or such a modification as Catholics 
could accept. Reasons for advising withdrawal of all 
Catholic children, teachers, &c., from schools under 
Board. Sympathies will be with them whenever 
they carry on the work fairly. Does not approve 
of model schools being continued by Commissioners ; 
when opinion on this subject changed. Former favour- 
able opinions justified when expressed. Always gave 
official opinion candidly as to necessity for establish- 
ment of any model school, 12618-12639. — Approved 
Trim model school when connected with it, and 
publicly expressed a wish that members of Lords’ 
Committee in 1854 could visit it ; it was an excellent 
and well-managed school, and the parish priest regu- 
larly gave instruction in it. Has no doubt The Tablet 
at that time spoke of his high opinion of model schools 
in general, and that at Trim in particular, 12640- 
12646. 

Favourable account of National system in a paper 
read before British Association in 1857, was his state- 
ment of the broad statistics of primary education, and 
a summary of programme of course of instruction; 
has nothing of it to modify. Being brought under 
notice of Commissioners, they publicly complained of 
it as an unauthorized proceeding. Witness imme- 
diately forwarded it to them, and heard no more of it 
until it was included in an indictment, details of which 
are too trivial to go into; it was one of the things 
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that led to his final disagreement and retirement from 
Board, 12648-12651. 

The “ alarming circumstance 01 bisnops not comcicl- 
j n <r with members of Board,” spoken of in witness’s 
book, referred to projected model school at Sligo, which 
bishops objected to, but which was unopposed by some 
of the Catholic Commissioners ; witness, to prevent its 
erection, employed the natural expedient of emptying 
the Galway model school ; was not at that time opposed 
to all these institutions; was never consulted about 
the Sli"o one. Is proud of a letter written in 1856, 
siK^esting inquiries of people of Sligo and other 
places whether they desired model schools ; approved 
of then- being extended to town populations if desired 
and required ; some of them gave a great impetus to 
secular education. Knew of no instances of prosely- 
tism or of interference with freedom of conscience, in 
the south ; main seat of the latter is the Presbyterian 
patch of Ireland. Can speak favourably of some 
schools in Ulster, 12652-12672. 

One teacher cannot efficiently manage more than an 
average attendance of forty children, but much depends 
on a<re and classification. Observation in 1849 on evil 
of multiplication of small schools, and that in large 
ones teachers were not properly paid, 12672-12677. 

From 1831 to 1839 teachers were paid wholly by 

capitation, 12678-12681. — Grievance that convent 
schools were not on same system of payment as others ; 
classified lay teachers in them could not receive class 
salary as such, because nans did not submit to rules of 
classification. While salaries have trebled or quad- 
rupled from 1839 to 1868 in female lay schools, there 
has been hardly any improvement in convent schools. 
Return showing that annual cost per child in a convent 
school is 7 s. 2 d., and in a model school 36s. Further 
complaints as to payments to convent schools, 12682- 
12687. 

Further Examination. 

Respecting statement (in answer to questions 12103- 
12107) that Presbyterian clergymen disobey rule of 
Board as to excluding children of a different faith during 
religious instruction, reiterates his view of the conversa- 
tion with Rev. L. E. Berkeley, viz., that in answer to his 
question, “ Of course you do not observe the new rule 
of putting out the children?" that gentleman replied, 
“ Of course not at all ; the children are not put out ; ” 
“the rule does not work at all,” &c. There could be 
no mistake, 13918, 13919. — It might be that he 
meant they were not put out because parents assented 
to their staying, 13920, 1392 1. — On whichever side 
the misunderstanding is, the subject was the new rule, 
and how it worked ; witness said, “ the Presbyterians do 
not observe it, because they did not intend to observe 
it ;” and this is nonsense if the other part was not 
intended, 13922. 

After hearing Mr. Berkeley’s evidence read, witness 
considers it supports his recollection, save in one par- 
ticular. Repeats identical words ; never stated that 
Mr. Berkeley said all the Presbyterians disregarded 
role, or that he knew it personally, but that it was his 
belief that many disregarded it, 13923, 13924.— 
Neither honesty nor integrity of Presbyterians was 
impugned. Mr. Berkeley’s remark was in reference to 
witness’s statement of their non-observance of the 
rule ; he did not seem surprised at the statement. 
Had no special object in introducing himself to Mr. 
Berkeley, 13925-13939. — Sense in which Mr Berkeley 
is a “hostile” witness, 13940, 13941. — Witness is 
certain Presbyterians never meant to observe rule ; 
cannot give a case ; will give 18,000 ; would not ob- 
serve it himself ; reasons ; would do his best to get 
it altered, 13942-13948. — Presbyterian as well as 
other managers have to answer quarterly the questions 
whether rules have been observed, 13949-13951. 

Further Examination. 

•Educes and reads letter previously referred to 
(Q- 12,665), addressed by himself to Board in 1856, 
remonstrating against establishment of a model school 
at Lnniscortliy, for reasons given, stating that the 



first intimation he received of it was a notice that its James W illiam 
erection was about to commence, and suggesting in- Kavanagh, esq. 
quiries of people of Sligo and other places as to whether 
they desired establishment of model schools, 19326, 

19327. — When previously examined, had looked most 
carefully and found he had not a copy of letter by 
him ; had no clue to show what letter was referred to. 

States how lie has since obtained a copy, 19393-19399. 

— Complains that the suppressed portion of one of his 
reports, and other documents addressed by himself to 
Board, have been produced before this Commission in 
an informal manner, 19328. 

Original rule of Board for protection of minorities 
was positive exclusion during adverse religious instruc- 
tion ; creed registers not introduced till 1856 ; a strong 
objection was previously raised to them by six out of 
seven of the original Commissioners. Creed return 
was moved for in the House of Commons by Mr. H. 

Grattan ; one had been previously moved for in the 
Lords. Enumeration of the various other Parliamen- 
tary returns, 19329-19341. 

It was originally intended that attendance at Sunday 
school and divine service should be recorded, but Pro- 
testants refused. Creed register, drawn up by witness, 
was introduced under instructions from Government. 

Changes in 1833 and 1837, making more definite the 
time for religious instruction, and allowing it to break 
the secular teaching once a day; the latter at the 
instance of the Presbyterians, 19342—19345. — In 1850 
the tablet “ Religious Instruction” was introduced in 
consequence of complaints made by Roman Catholics 
of proselytizing practices. Decree of Council of Thurles 
on this subject, and tolerating but not approving mixed 
education, 19346—19351. 

Notice system introduced in 1855, but opposed by 
Presbyterians, especially as to children already in 
schools; modification in 1856, restricting it to new 
scholars, 19352— 19359. — Operation of rule in its 
modified form. Portion of report of Head-Inspector 
Keenan in 1856, stating that rules failed to protect 
minorities, was struck out, but was subsequently 
ordered by Parliament. Board did not accompany 
change with any statement that they thought no evil 
would result. Quotation from their Report of 1859, 
stating their efforts to maintain rule, 19360-19362. — 

Witness replied to this by drafting notice of motion 
for the O’Reilly Returns, results in which were ob- 
tained from patrons and teachers through Commis- 
sioners. Will leave this Commission and the public 
to compare the two statements. Puts in “ Analytic 
Summary of the ‘ O’Reilly Returns, 1862,' ” and table 
headed “Proselytizing Practices, — The Notice System,” 

I 93^3 > j 93 6 4- 

Effect of O’Reilly Returns was that Government 
desired Board to return to old rule ; they therefore 
(in May, 1866; passed present rule, strictly prohibiting 
pi’esence of children during adverse religious teaching ; 

Presbyterians protested against this, and a rider was 
added almost nullifying rule. Commissioners reluc- 
tantly agreed to this, and notified to Lord Lieutenant 
that they might feel bound to reconsider the matter, 
r 9365-19375. — Being consulted by Catholic bishops, 
witness told them that rider would negative rule, ami 
that children were entitled to at least same protection 
as paupers or delinquents in reformatories ; published 
a letter to same effect, 19376—19378. 

Believing rule was not observed, has visited about 
300 schools of all denominations in the north-east of 
Ireland since last examination ; this — the Plantation 
District — being where Catholics most need protection, 

I 9379 _I 93^3- — Gives in copy of Certificate Book of 
Religious Instruction framed under proviso of new 
rule of 1866. National Boaxd issued with it a very 
fair explanatory minute, detailing method by which 
general principle of Board — that no child shall receive 
religious instruction contrary to wishes of parent — 
shall be carried out, 19384-19387. — Between 1847 
and 1866 it was understood that children need not bo 
expelled during adverse religious teaching. Previous to 
1 847 everyone understood the contrary, and acted upon 
it. Distinctly Sbntradicts statements that from 1840 
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James William to 1866 it devolved upon parent to withdraw child, 
Knvanagli, esq. nor subsequently to 1840, until 1848, 19388-19392, 
19400, 19401. — Quotation from report of Commis- 
sioners for 1847 on above subject (as to compulsory 
absence of children, &c.), which witness considers 
proves statements just made ; the Board meant the 
rule to bear a prospective, not a retrospective, inter- 
pretation, 19402-19408. — Will not give a personal 
opinion as to rule outside the facts, 1 9409-19412.— 
As a then officer of Board, is sure it was intended to 
prevent children being present. It certainly was not 
meant to allow them to be present and not compelled 
to receive instruction. When Presbyterians joined 
Board in 1840 they were warned that no change 
would be made in rule. The Temple Meeting-house 
letter of 1833 was reproduced, showing that Board 
were not indifferent whether minority remained, that 
it was of the essence of the rules that they should be 
excluded, 19413-19418. — As to meaning of enactment 
regarding children in workhouse schools, and analogy 
to point under discussion. Interpretation of non- 
compulsion in one case and non-exclusion in the other 
is in opposition to principles of Board ; in their 
Report of 1837 they state that “ no child shall be 
required to be present” at any religious instruction 
disapproved of by his parents, &c. ; meaning of this, 
19419-19434. 

Referring to the Correen case, the Commissioners 
say “ the school is conducted by a committee chosen 
by the parents ; the time for religious instruction is so 
arranged as not to interfere with secular instruction ; 
no children are required to be present whose parents 
object, . . . but are permitted to absent them- 

selves,” &e. ; in the Temple Meeting-house schools “ no 
children shall be required to attend or be present” at 
religious teaching whose parents object, but are 
allowed to absent themselves on Saturday to receive 
religious instruction elsewhere. Preceding suppoits 
witness’s views, 19435-19449. — Expressions — “ no 
child shall be compelled to attend or be present,” “ no 
child shall thereby be excluded from other advantages 
which school affords,” “ times for reading Scriptures, 
&c., are so arranged as not to impede other instruction, 
no child whose parents object is required to 
be present or take part,” &c. — are part of the larger 
truth that no child shall be permitted to be present, 
1 9450- 1 945 7. Similar expressions in leases are not 
incompatible with obligation to exclude them, 19458- 
19461. 

Referring to Commissioners’ Report for 1836, query 
as to time set apart for religious instruction, &c., does 
not prove that it was the parents who were left to 
withhold children ; there are obvious civil rights of 
the parents quite compatible with patrons’ duty to 
remove children. Query (quoted) finally settles the 
question up to 1839 that patrons were bound to ex- 
clude minorities; no distinction between vested and 
non-vested schools as to exclusion, 19462-19479. — 
Can produce cases of patrons of non-vested schools 
being required to put children out, 19480. — Maintains 
that in both vested and non-vested schools patrons were 
bound “ to take care” that children of non-consenting 
parents were not present, “ parents are at liberty to 
withhold” children, &c., conveys the same, though not 
so fully expressed, 19481—19487. 

Synod of Ulster in one sense entered into relation- 
ship with Board prior to 1840, but did not join, 
19488-19496. — Dr. Henry, senior Commissioner of 
National Education, stated before Committee of House 
of Lords in 1854, that while no child should be com- 
pelled to receive religious instruction which parent 
objected to, neither himself nor Dr. Murray could be 
a party to compel him to retire ; the onus must be 
thrown upon the parent ; but this evidence is wholly 
inaccurate, — Dr. Murray and Dr. Henry were parties 
to the rule compelling retirement. Agrees with Dr. 
Henry, that system was loose and undefined, and led 
to abuse. Sees no real difference in distinction drawn 
by Presbyterians between “active” and “passive” 
(/deration, 19497-19505. 

Government in 1840 imposed a eftange on Board 



seriously affecting Roman Catholics, but this produced 
such an outcry that original rule was reverted to 
Rule of 1847, permitting proselytizing, was at the 
instance of Anglicans ; in 1866, from proofs of abuse 
given in the O’Reilly Returns, Government pressure 
brought about a step back towards the original prin- 
ciple, 19506-19516. — Educational grant should be 
administered under a code sanctioned by Parliament 
19517-19520. 

Is before, this Commission to prove that from foun- 
dation of National system to November, 1847, there 
was no second opinion as to patrons being compeUed 
to exclude any child from religious instruction not 
approved by its parents. In proof, quotes Commis- 
sioners' answer to the Four Propositions of the Synod 
of Ulster in 1833, Temple Meeting-house case, evi- 
dence of Right Hon. A. Blake and Rev. Mr. Garble 
in 1837, practice of Inspectors, &c. Refusal of Pres- 
byterians to join till 1840 was not on account of rule 
to exclude. Same rule was applied to Protestant 
minorities in the south. It was intended that every 
child should get literary instruction, protection against 
adverse religious instruction, and facilities for gettiiw 
his own religious instruction from his pastors; the 
latter two were taken away between 1847 and 1866 
19521-19532. 

Controversy between Archdeacon Stopford and 
Board from 1844 to 1847, leading to decision in his 
favour in the latter year, was as to discrepancy between 
trust deed and rules — the first being fixed and the 
other changing — and as to rule that “no child be 
compelled to receive or be present at,” &c., which he 
got altered to “be compelled to receive or to be present 
at,” 1 9533-1 9539. — Reasons which may account for 
Board not correcting erroneous views of their rules 
held for years by leaders of Presbyterian body. Wit- 
ness has had most intimate relations with framers of 
and those most conversant with rules; their state- 
ments more likely to express opinion of Board than 
those of Dr. Henry and Dr. Cooke. Board did not 
investigate soundness of latter’s opinions till forced by 
Parliament. When in 1859 Board stated that rules 
afforded sufficient protection, witness drafted terms of 
O’Reilly Returns ; production of these (in 1865) was 
“the death-knell of mixed education in Ireland," 
1 954° - r 9548- 

Causes keeping Presbyterians from joining Board 
previous to 1840 ; condition of excluding Catholic 
children was attached to concession. No official docu- 
ment of Board from 1S40 to 1847 incompatible with 
Temple Meeting-house letter ; maintains that a change 
was made when Presbyterians joined, though Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Wilson, Mr. Blake, and other Commis- 
sioners stated that none was proposed or hinted at ; 
refers to 8th Report and rule introduced in 1843 in 
proof ; the junction of the Presbytex-ians after such a 
protracted warfare is in itself a sufficient proof. Offi- 
cial account of what took place between some of the 
Commissioners and a deputation from the Synod of 
Ulster, and minute that “ practice as to religious in- 
struction is in substance similar to that in many 
Catholic schools” does not alter witness’s opinion. 
Interview referred to was not with “the Commis- 
sioners,” but between a deputation from Synod of 
Ulster and three of the Commissioners, before the 
Lord Lieutenant at Dublin Castle. Nothing in minute 
inconsistent with statement that rules were afterwards 
changed, 19549-19563. 

Earl Grey found nothing in four propositions of 
Synod of Ulster (1833) incompatible with system, but 
Presbyterians did not join till 1840, and in the interim 
they held monster meetings and took violent proceed- 
ings against the system. Quotations in support of the 
latter statement, from evidence given before Commons 
Select Committee in 1837 by the late Professor 
Sullivan, 19564-19569. — Cannot explain why Board 
took no action for eight or nine years after Presby- 
tei'ians had stated on oath that they misunderstood 
and habitually violated rule, but gives reasons for 
thinking Board were not to blame. Presbyterian violence 
above referred to is quoted to show that they were 
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not in agreement with Board at the time. The first 
raeetin"°was chiefly of Orangemen, but after that it 
•was taken up by the Presbyterians ; the violence was 
not to be attributed to their clergy as a body, only to 
masses of people led on by individual clergymen, 
19570-19584- 

Further Examination. 

Puts in an analysis by provinces of number of 
schools number on roll, average attendance, grants, 
salaries, &c., for one year, drawn from Report of 
National Board for I860. Also copy of the O’Reilly 
Return of 1864, with average State grants per pupil 
added, 2 2 226-2 2 231. — Puts in also a return of grants, 
salaries, &c. , to model schools in 1862, with average 
cost per pupil in each and in ordinary schools, under 
the various classes of teachers, also in convent schools, 
compiled from a Parliamentary Paper of 1864, with a 
short table drawn up by himself, to make items more 
intelligible. Puts in, lastly, table (taken from Table 
II. of Grogan’s Return) of grants to convent schools 
under heads of capitation, premiums, and gratuities, 
industrial instruction, paid monitors, and total, for 
1860 to 1863, showing that more than half the grants 
are not received by the nuns. Strong objection to 
Board appointing the paid monitors in convent schools, 
22232. 

Supplements answers to Q. 12484 to 12495, fry 
reading extracts from Dr. Doyle’s “ Life and Works,” 
to show that he was not favourable to mixed educa- 
tion, and that he considered religious instruction must 
be the basis of education ; these opinions were ex- 
pressed about 1825, some years before establishment of 
National Board, 22233-22241. — Dr. Doyle so far- 
approved National system as to direct his clergy to 
place their schools under Board, saying that if the 
experiment proved unfavourable they could withdraw 
again ; he never approved of Board’s model schools, 
he approved of a model school as projected when Na- 
tional system was established ( see Q. 12290), 22242— 
22250. — No inconsistency between present statements 
and views expressed in a Report on Clonmel Model 
School in 1851 (quoted), saying that first attacks on 
National system were made by Bishop of Exeter soon 
after its promulgation, and that Dr. Doyle considered 
rule requiring that all teachers should have been at a 
model school, would greatly aid education, &c. Never- 
meant that Dr. Doyle approved of model schools and 
united education while the Bishop of Exeter opposed 
them, 22251-22263. — A formidable Catholic opposi- 
tion was forming in 1854. Repeats and explains 
various statements as to model schools, &c., from above 
Report, part of which was suppressed by Board ; 
requests that Report, which is now before Commission 
in full, may be all read. This was another instance of 
mutilation of reports by Board. [The complete Report 
will be found in No. 16 of Appendix to Evidence. 1 
22264-22286. 

Visited a Presbyterian school in Portadown on 8th 
September, 1868, and found that rule directing chil- 
dren to be put out during adverse religious teaching 
was infringed ; one or two of the Catholic children 
came in and out during Presbyterian teaching ; believes 
teacher had no wrong intention, said it could not be 
avoided; it was a very mild violation of rule; they 
were merely moving about the room, and were not 
receiving any of the instruction, but they were not 
jmt out, and the others (forty-three Roman Catholics 
out of a total of 391) were similarly exposed. En- 
tered name and date in visitors’ book, but did not 
consider it his duty to interfere further. Name of 
school is Edenderry, 22287-22317. 

On same day visited Presbyterian school in Lurgan, 
containing sixteen Roman Catholics out of a total of 
117, and found serious violation of rule. The parents 
are canvassed to sign Certificate Book, which is im- 
proper. Three Roman Catholics were present whilst 
religious instruction was going on ; this was no viola- 
tion, had not parents been asked to sign the book, but 
tins had been done by direction of patron. Tip to two 
yeai-s ago it was a ragged school, and children were 



fed and clothed, but now, from want of fluids, they only j 
get clothes at half price, and bread. Parents are ] 
asked, “ Do you wish to have all the advantages 1 if 
so, sign your name ?” if they cannot, teacher signs for 
them. In the worst days of proselytising never met 
with a worse case. Discussion as to expression “ can- 
vassing” the parents, and as to when mothers are 
eligible to sign. Foregoing proves it is only going 
from notice system to something worse. Parents 
shoidd not be asked at all — the creed register should 
settle the question. There were certificates for fifteen 
children on the book. Cannot say inducements have 
not increased attendance, because only three happened 
to be present that day. Went into the school acciden- 
tally. Food, &c. , were given to all, but in the case of 
the Catholics it was to induce them to falsify their 
religion. Clothes are given in convent schools, but 
only to Catholics. Children should be assisted irre- 
spective of creed, but not so as to induce them to join 
in religious instruction in which they do not believe, 
22318-22371, 22381. — Would say the same to a 
Catholic if found doing the same thing. Knows 
nothing of antecedents of school named ; had no 
communication with Inspector, 22372-22380. — Roman 
Catholics would act in the same way ; case cited, 
22382. — Reiteration of opinion that the “canvassing” 
misled parents ; that every Catholic name was ob- 
tained through misunderstanding, bribe, trick, or 
deceit. Teacher stated that she followed precedent in 
asking for signatures, and that she was directed to 
send for parents by the patron, not by the Inspector. 
Acknowledges that when new rule was introduced all 
the parents were applied to, but considers this the 
opposite of honestly carrying it out ; teacher should 
have been silent on the subject, 22382--22407. 

The two preceding were not selected instances ; can 
give numbers of similar cases, 22408—224x3. Visited 
Fountain-street schools, Belfast, on 9th September ; 
of 317 on roll, eight are Catholics ; these are allowed 
to go in and out during Protestant religious teaching, 
though it did not occur in witness’s presence. Catholic 
clergy are grossly insulted if they attempt to visit this 
school, 22414-22421. Was engaged in these visit- 
ations in Ulster from 7 th September to 3rd October, 
whenever the schools were open, sometimes even 
on Sundays ; religious instruction is generally at com- 
mencement of business in Protestant schools, and at 
close in Catholic schools ; in ten or twelve there is 
no religious instruction. Did not visit above five per 
cent, during religious instruction, visited or made in- 
quiries as to about 300 schools in all ; particulars of 
time spent in model schools at Londonderry, New- 
townards, and Belfast. In speaking of visiting a 
school, moans a department, 22422-22469. Infrac- 
tion of rules in Nelson-street school by absence of 
Certificate book, by one Roman Catholic improperly 
receiving religious instruction, and by two Protestants 
not Presbyterians learning the Shorter Catechism. 
Quotes rule violated. Patron of school is Dr. Knox, 
the teacher a Presbyterian. As to whether teaching 
Shorter Catechism as above is an • infraction of rule, 
the teacher told him the Roman Catholic child was 
receiving instruction without authority from parent, 
that he had had 110 communication with him. Paper 
quoted is a circular minute, more important perhaps 
than a rule. Cannot say how long Roman Catholic- 
child had been in school ; the teacher was appointed in 
August, 186S, 22470-22507. 

Ballymacarret school has 243 pupils, of whom six 
are Roman Catholics ; some of these are allowed to 
be present during religious teaching, and there are no 
entries in Certificate Book, though Head Inspector had 
recently visited school, and it is his especial business 
to see that District Inspector does his duty ; both are 
Catholics. Preceding shows inspection to be so in- 
efficient as not to afford protection to minorities, 
22508-22523. In New Road school there are four 
Catholics, and in Killaghey school, one; all remain 
during religious instruction, contrary to rule. In the 
latter case there had been a certificate by the mother, 
which the Inspector cancelled. As to whether oerti- 
8 0 
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James William ficate by mother is sufficient, if father is living, and as 
Kavanagh, esq. to Inspector’s power of cancelling it. The teacher ad- 
mitted that he had solicited the certificate of the 
parent, and of the parents of three others who had 
been in the school. No Catholic school within reach, 
22524-22554. 

Visited Donaghadee No. 3 school on 25 th September. 
Found a certificate purporting to be signed by the 
mother of a girl desiring that she might read Authorized 
Version, which certificate had really been forged by the 
teacher. Observing signature to be like the teacher’s 
handwriting, asked him if mother signed it; he said 
‘ 1 yes. ” He then went to the mother, who said she could 
not write. She accompanied him back to the school, 
where the teacher admitted the fraud. He then made 
a note of the circumstance in the book, and brought 
a transcript away, which he will produce. Head In- 
spector was there the day before, and failed to discover 
in tlxree hours what he discovered in five minutes, and 
so failed to protect minority. The father of the child 
had directed the mother to keep her away till after 
Bible reading, but the teacher persuaded her to send 
her, 22555-22562, 22570-22581. Made these visits 
to north of Ireland on his own account, but bishops 
sympathized with his mission, 22563-22569. Other 
cases where certificates were made out in anticipation, 
but parents refused to sign, 22582-22584. 

In Broughshane school, of 101 boys, eleven were 
Catholics ; the late Inspector told the teacher to call 
011 parents to obtain signatures, but they all refused ; 
the teacher told the patron, who directed him not to 
heed it, that he thought rule would be altered by the, 
General Assembly, or through its influence, and all 
the eleven attended the religious instruction ; so that 
patron, Inspector, and teacher were all concerned 
in making the rule a nullity, 22585-22604, 22615. 
Visited school as a private person, not as a Commis- 
sioner or Assistant Commissioner ; was accompanied 
by parish priest of Ballymena. Cannot explain an 
affidavit by teacher stating that he represented himself 
to be a Commissioner or as deputed by them, and that 
school time was lost in consequence ; it is an absur- 
dity ; said explicitly that he was examining working 
of schools to bring it before Commission. Never met 
this teacher while an Inspector under National Board ; 
might have been seen by him in Dublin. Might have 
told him that he ought to take Roman Catholic chil- 
dren by the neck and put them out, 22605-22626. 
Inspector never inquired for Certificate Book ; would 
not take it without teacher’s knowledge ; teacher broke 
rule iri not submitting it, 22627-22633. Is quite in- 
different to indignation of teachers regarding his 
charge of canvassing. As to registering ci'eed. Did 
not seek any explanation. Having heard read a letter 
from patron — indignantly repudiating insinuations as 
to attempting to kidnap pupils, stating that he per- 
formed his duties faithfully, that children are put out 
if desired by parents, that mixed education works 
most beneficially, and showing necessity for visits to 
parents in consequence of changing to new rule — con- 
siders it makes the' case worse, and is contrary to the 
truth, and controverts opinion as to benefit of mixed 
education, 22634-22645. 

Parish priest was present on visit to Carreen, and 
asked for Inspector’s observation book ; teacher ob- 
jected to produce it. Carefully avoided violating rules 
of Board. At Portadown heard Bible class on invita- 
tion of teacher, who also gave permission to proceed 
with inquiries ; teacher well knew he was a Catholic. 
Does not believe either teacher was threatend for 
not producing Inspector’s Observation Book, 22646- 
22659. Never made any charge publicly in schools ; 
stated quietly to teachers where he found infraction 
of rule that he should report it. Has never used the 
term “kidnapping.” Found a blank certificate at 
Correen signed by parent, that might have been filled 
up with anything, 22660-22666. Explanation of this 
circumstance, 22676—22684. Concurs entirely with 
sentiments contained in a letter (read) from a respect- 
able schoolmaster near Ballymena as to evil effects of 
mixed education system in model schools, 22667- 



22669. District of Correen is chiefly Presbyterian • 
not a good place for mixed education. Secular in- 
struction of minorities, 22671-22675. Deplorable con- 
dition of Correen school-house ; Inspector has recently 
x - eported on it, 22688-22691. 

Referring to teacher’s objection to get Observation 
Book, Rev. Mi\ Lynch (the parish priest) made a re- 
quest ; she went for it, but did not bring it. Did not 
speak roughly to her ; pitied her wretclxed condition. 
Mr. Lynch inteiTupted school to extent of askinv 
children as to supply of books, and teacher remoif- 
strated; she has £23 Is. 3 d. a yeax - , and has a night 
school; her qualifications are of the humblest kind. 
Mr. Lynch was accustomed to visit there, 22685- 
22703. Mi - . Lynch’s schools at Ballymena, &c. Ex- 
cellent Presbytex-ian schools also ; mixed education is 
fast disappeax-ing. Of mixed schools in the sense of 
different Protestant denominations, thex - e are ei"ht 
out of the thirteen. A few Catholics are in some of 
the Protestant schools. Sux-prise of Mr. Lynch at 
finding some attending Broughshane school, 22704- 
22722. ' Considers many such attend under some 
kind of compulsion. Other causes. Cannot speak as 
to Mr. Lynch’s ignorance of the existence of some 
Roman Catholics and of their residences in places 
where they visited, 22723-22732. 

F urther Examination. 

Case of a Px-esbyterian mother of seven children 
having Catholic father, impropex-ly authorizing them 
to receive Protestant instruction, and argument to 
show that wherever there is a fathei - , he only is ordi- 
narily competent to give certificate. This occurred in 
Charlotte-street school, Belfast, which witness visited 
on 11 th September ; quotation from rules of National 
Board (originally drawn up by himself) directing 
that wherever possible father should take child for 
admission and x - egister creed ; teacher need not object 
to mother, if family known to be of one denomination, 
but she caixnot decide religion of child duifing father’s 
life, 22879-22895. — Case of a Catholic father being 
“ trapped ” by allowing child to be taught “ the 
Spelling Book, or the Authorized Version;” fathers 
being often unable to go proves necessity of rules 
being rigidly enforced ; instructions imply that 
teachers should ascertain cases of mixed marriage; it 
is done in every model school ; if necessary, he should 
inquire at the home ; this would not be canvassing, 
22896-22914. 

In some mixed schools in Belfast found that most 
of the Roman Catholic clxilchen were attending reli- 
gious instruction without certificates ; rnastei - , a very 
young man recently come, stated that Inspector urged 
him to look up certificates from parents ; the mistress, 
among other reasons, gave the great immorality of 
the neighbourhood ; wholly disapproves of advice 
given by Inspectox - , 22915-2292 1. — In St. Anne’s, 
Belfast (till lately a Church Education school), seven 
Catholics were receiving adverse x - eligious instruction, 
five without certificates, the others with certificates 
obtained by canvassing, 22922—22928. — Found at 
Catholic school iix Stx - anorlar that thex - e was no certi- 
ficate book ; particular’s of one case in Dublin of a 
Protestant child being taught Roman Catholic cate- 
chism and pi - ayers against wish of father ; this is the 
only instance of the kind he has found, 22929-22932. 
— Instances cited are only samples taken from a large 
number ; case of a school where all the children are 
receiving Protestant instruction, and the certificate 
book is without an entry, 22933. 

Further Examination. 

Regarding letter spoken of in Q. 12665, and again 
in Q. 19326, considers it was dishonourable in x - elation 
to parties who supplied it to Commissionex - . Also con- 
siders anyone who heax - d the portions read would sup- 
pose that they were x - ead to make witness appear to 
recommend model schools, whereas it was in discourage- 
ment of one, and a recommendatioix to try whether 
desired in otlxer places. Repeats that he could not at 
first identify the letter, that he did not know for days 
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afterwards to -what subject it referred. Repeats that 
opinions expressed in that letter are what he has 
always held. Cannot see anything conflicting between 
answers riven in July and in November as .to discovery 
of letter, 2334i- 2 3357- , 

Still contradicts statement that Presbytenans un- 
derstanding from 1840 to 1866 was that parent must 
withdraw child from religious instruction of which he 
disapproved, &c. It was on result of Correen case in 
January, 1840, that Presbyterians joined as a body. 
Reads* application to Board in this case, stating that 
“no child whose parents or guardians object is to be 
present or take part ” in religious exercises, <tc. De- 
cision on this application was the model for future 
cases • the application has been called the “ model ap- 
plication,” 23358-2.3370.— From this time query sheet 
was sent to inspector and not to patron, staff being in- 
creased, but not as a consequence of this case. Value 
of Dr. Cooke’s evidence. Synod of Ulster at this time 
hound themselves to exclude children. Contradicts 
statement of Dr. Cooke that school committees followed 
regulations agreeably to Synod’s four propositions, and 
are bound by them alone. Never has been any con- 
flict between third proposition, and that of Board in- 
cluding it, 23371-23382. 

Statements to prove that Board did not tamper with 
this question till 1847. Rule of Board in 1838 was 
clearly to exclude ; then came the Correen case and the 
junction of the Presbyterians, on which Commissioners 
say “ no children are required to be present at," &c., 
and that this agrees in substance with regulations of 
Temple Meeting-house school, letter on which they 
quote, which cannot be said to agree with proposal in 
Correen application ; latter must be taken as binding- 
applicants only, but in decision Commissioners say they 
entertain same views as in 1833, when they told 
Temple Meeting-house patrons emphatically that mi- 
norities must be excluded. Presbyterians joined in 
face of this, and if applicants say they did not go in 
under that rule, they stand convicted of breaking faith 
with Presbyterian body, 23383-23388. — Expression 
“that no child be compelled to receive or be present 
at religions instruction ” existed in 1843, and. was con- 
tinued up to January, 1848. In December, 1844, 
Archdeacon Stopford asked for an interpretation, say- 
ing if it implied putting child out lie would not submit 
to it, but Board would not give it. Prelates, clergy, 
&c., of Irish Church, then petitioned Premier for aid 
to Church Education schools. Quotation from petition 
(which was signed by 60,000 persons) to show that 
obligation on patrons to exclude minority was quite 
understood. Prayer of petition was rejected, as Govern- 
ment would not say patrons were not bound to put 
children out. Account by Archdeacon Stopford of the 
change he succeeded in effecting in 1847, “ We cannot 
carry into effect the parents’ prohibition,” t&c., 23389, 
2 339°- 

In the Correen application Board considered there 
was nothing incompatible with their principles, as 
here, as well as in the Temple Meeting-house case, 
children were at liberty to withdraw, but they say 
further, as in each instance, that the children must be 
put out ; quotation from evidence of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Blake in 1837 in support of this statement, 
2 339 I > 23392. — Wishes to prove continuous identity 
of views and rule up to 1848 ; words “ no child be 
compelled,” &c., not altered till that year ; does not 
say rules were not changed, but that above prohibi- 
tion was unaltered ; repeats that from 1831 to 1847 
obligation to exclude was not relaxed ; ambiguity in 
1843 arose from looseness of style, and was not de- 
tected till Archdeacon Stopford drew attention to 
it ; Board reluctantly admitted change of interpreta- 
tion after three years’ controversy ; rule stared Presby- 
terians in the face in 1840, though they might not 
have seen it, 23393-23395. — No doubt among offi- 
cials as to rule between 1840 and 1847., notwith- 
standing statements in Dr. Henry’s evidence, 23396— 
2 3398- 

However Presbyterians might have construed state- 
ment of Lord Lieutenant to Synod of Ulster in 1840, 



witness considers it supports views he has already James William 
expressed; words of rule are included in statement Kavmiagb.csq. 
which was made under advice of Commissioners ; 
further observations to same effect, and quotation 
from Archdeacon Stopford ’s application as to the two 
constructions of rule “ that no child be compelled,” 

&c., with letter from Board in 1845 giving final de- 
cision, 23399, 23400.— -Reads quotation from the 
"Archdeacon’s evidence given in 1854, which bears out 
the statement that lie considered the rule had been 
changed, 23401, 23402. — Board expressed surprise 
that xule should be considei-ed capable of two in- 
tex'pi'etations, they held that child must be removed 
unless pax-ent had expressly assented ; reads Board’s 
explanation of rule (in Report for 1849) “that no 
child be compelled to receive or he present at,” &c., 

“ that though all that is required . . . is that patron 
should not compel any child to be present,” &c., 

23403-2341 1. — Though they gave iuterpi-etation to be 
that no child be compelled to be present at, they allowed 
Archdeacon Stopford and the 60,000 petitioners to 
remain under delusion till 1847 ; their interpretation 
lias not been unifonn ; object in 1847 was to facilitate 
pi-oselytizing ; the meaning of the wox-ds had not 
altered, 23412-23415. 

Answer to Dr. Henry’s statement as to non-com- 
pulsion ; Mr. Blake was xxot in Ireland when change 
was made, 23416—23418. — “Directed” in proviso that 
only such children as are directed by pai-ents to attend 
be allowed to continue in the school, means that 
others must be put out ; Dx\ Stewart’s application of 
this could not bixxd Board ; they told him that it was 
“ of the essence of the rales that they should pre- 
viously retire ;” report clearly implies that • this com- 
munication was sent ; witness assumes they sent him 
a copy of Temple Meeting-house Letter, 23419-23427. 

— As to whether “directed” is explained by Dr. 

Stewai-t, when he says, “ no child whose parents or 
guardians object is required to be present,” and by 
certain statement of Commissioners, 23428—23435. 

— Object of rule as to religious mstnxetion is to give 
same security as forty-ninth section of Poor Law Act 
gives, that no child be compelled to receive or be -pre- 
sent at: religious instruction different from creed of 
parents; distinction between “receive” and “bo 
present at,” &c., dates from 1833 ; wox-ds “ compelled 
to receive or be present at” first occur in Poor Law 
Act ; the three Px-esbyteriaix Comnxissionei-s protested 
against thorough alteration of rule in 1866, 23436- 
23446. 

Explanation of a previous answeras to private instruc- 
tions from Government to Board in 1 85 4 to make a creed 
return, 23447, 23448. — Up to 1843 no distinction as 
to religious instruction in vested and non-vested schools; 
quotation from evidence of Rev. Mr. Caxiile (a late 
resident paid Commissionex - , &c.), in 1837 as to monks’ 
and nuns’ schools ; it mex-ely implies that patx-ons of 
vested and non-vested schools must afford a convenient 
time and place in the room for separate religious in- 
struction, 23449—23454. — Board never acknowledges 
that any evil follows from change of x-ules, but they 
have admitted that O’Reilly returns proved prosely- 
tizing to be going on ; a x-esohition was proposed (hi 
1866) to x-econsider x-ules regax-ding x-eligious instx-uc- 
tion, and was passed in a modified form ; the Presby- 
tei-ian membex-s objecting, a proviso was afterwards 
added which has the effect of completely frustrating 
the intended action of the rule, 23455—23460. 

Between 1831 and 1840, joint applications from 
pax-ties of diffex-ent denominations were looked upon 
with great favour ; prefex-ence was given up, in 1839, 
in deference to Pi-esbytex-ians, who considered it a bar 
to them, as they objected to connect themselves with 
others, especially Roman Catholics, 23461-23466. — 

Mr. Cross stated, before Lords’ Select Committee, 
in 1854, that alteration had placed schools more 
under management of individuals of separate creeds ; 
also that, previous to 1840, joint applications had the 
preference to those from one denomination. Produces 
a tabular summary given in by Mi-. Cross at that time, 
giving classification of all the schools according to 
8 0 2 
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creed of patrons, showing that few were under joint 
management, and those, Mr. Cross added, gave more 
trouble than any others, 23467-23470. — Supplements 
this by reading a statement for 1862, giving results 
under four categories, viz., Joint Patrons, Joint 
Teachers, Joint Pupils, and Joint Religious Instruc- 
tion, which shows that “no pretence of mixed 
education remains,” 23471. — As it takes three on roll 
to give average attendance of one, the ones and twos 
must be rejected. A second religious instruction 
might be expected wherever there are two denomina- 
tions, but it is hardly to be found apart from official 
schools, 23472-23475. — Gives in an analysis of 6,382 
schools, grouped in five categories of mixed and un- 
mixed schools, compiled from Report of National Board 
for 1867, showing number of schools in operation, creed 
of teachers, number and creed of pupils on the rolls, 
<fec., 23476-23478. 

No possible defence for applying restrictions of 
mixed system to the great bulk of schools ; only 132 
mixed really to legislate for, and these chiefly official, 
23479. — Inattention of Commissioners to their 



main business ; no real mixed education in Ireland 
and where it exists it is an unmixed evil, 23480.— 
Letter (read) from nineteen of the principal Catholic 
members of the House of Commons to Mr. Cardwell, 
in 1860 ; shows that they believe fundamental rules 
of system to be changed, and indicates ground of 
belief, 23481--23483. — At establishment of system 
great importance was attached to provision for reli- 
gious instruction of minority ; hardly any instances 
now of clergy of minority attending to give such in- 
struction ; was never much practised. Though 
privilege to patrons of non-vested schools not much 
used, it ought not to have been taken away in defer- 
ence to the Presbyterians, 23484-23491. — From 1832 
to 1837, Catholic children could not attend Protestant 
instruction unless directed by parent ; rules of Board 
the only authority on this point. Is astonished that 
an extract from Lord Stanley’s celebrated letter to 
Presbyterians, in 1833, should be put forward in sup- 
port of opposite view. Quotations on this point from 
letter, 23492-23501. 



Keane, Right Rev. Dr., Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne. 



Diocese is in county Cork, in which there are in round 
numbers 250 N ational schools, attended by 39,000 pupils, 
witli an average attendance of 24,000 in the year 1865 ; 
there are not many schools with a mixed religious 
attendance, 15534-15536. — Both the secular and 
religious instruction in these schools might be im- 
proved. The schools are not so numerous as they 
might be. In working out a scheme of National edu- 
cation there should be a feeling of mutual confidence 
in promoting impartially the religious and literary in- 
struction of the young. Causes that occurred to dis- 
turb such confidence : the requirement that a certain 
time should be set apart for separate religious teaching 
by the clergy of the various persuasions, and religious 
teaching be made a component part of the whole scheme 
has been departed from; first, in non-vested schools 
there need not now, according to the rules of 1-866, be 
any religious teaching whatever; secondly, religious 
instruction is communicated in the different books of 
the National schools; thirdly, the substitution of 
parental control in the place of pastoral control over 
religious instruction, notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment of such right by Mr. Cardwell ; the confidence of 
the bishops in the mode of conducting the system of 
National education has therefore been shaken, and 
the system’s progress in a great measure marred. 
Superiority of the Christian Brothers’ books and method 
of teaching, both secular and religious. There is 
nothing to prevent the Board from having under its 
auspices all the schools of the Christian Brothers. Up 
to 1840 religious instruction was obligatory; then, 
through the influence of the Presbyterians, it was left 
discretionary with the patrons, so that in the non-vested 
schools (about 70 per cent, of the whole) religious in- 
struction is practically denied altogether, 15537, 15538. 

There are not in witness’s diocese many vested 
schools, either Catholic or Protestant ; there are many 
non-vested schools under Roman Catholic patrons ; the 
Catholic clergy are supposed to visit them once a 
week, 15539-15546 ; they do not in every case so visit 
them, their time is too much occupied ; the Inspectors 
may complain of it, but they will complain, with or 
■without reason, 15629-15631. 

The reasons stated, and others, showing that the 
whole system is for Ireland in a very unsatisfactory way, 
have prevented the Roman Catholic clergy from seeking 
to increase the number of schools. One additional 
reason is another change that was made in 1847, on the 
application of Archdeacon Stopford, when exclusion 
from contrary religious instruction was made optional 
i nstead of compul sory , as at fi rst. Let the State dev elop 
fairly the intellect (their only fortune) of the rising 
youth of Ireland, but with religious instruction, Ca- 
tholics to teach Catholics, Presbyterians to teach Pres- 
byterians, and Protestants, Protestants ; the view of 



the Roman Catholic bishops is to have the ordinary 
schools, and if possible more especially the model 
schools, become strictly denominational, in any way 
practicable ; if mixed schools be found necessary in 
some localities, which is doubtful, let the best arrange- 
ments possible be made ; the Catholic bishops ask for 
and will be satisfied with the system already established 
in England ; a return to the original rule would be one 
way of remedying the present difficulty, but not so 
good a way as the denominational system would secure 
for Catholic, Protestant, or Presbyterian ; the Roman 
Catholics were at first the only supporters of the Na- 
tional system ; extracts read from letters of English 
Roman Catholic bishops bearing on the same subject, 
15547-155541 155611.15678, 15679-. 

There are several trained teachers in witness's dis- 
trict, but there are non-trained teachers quite as effi- 
cient, 15555-15559- 

Tliere is no complaint against the National Board 
of laxity in enforcing the rules against proselytism, 
15560. . 

If these denominational schools be established, under 
Government control, they should be supported by the 
State ; but if the Christian Brothers’ schools and the 
convent schools be brought within the action of the 
Board, they would furnish some of the best and most 
efficient model schools, 15562. 

So far as concerns the appointment of teachers, the 
Roman Catholic bishops are willing to accept the present 
state of things, because teachers are now appointed and 
dismissed by the local managers, the schools being all in 
the hands of the clergy ; extract from the answer of the 
bishops of Ireland to Mr. Cardwell’s letter, setting forth 
that the right of the Roman Catholic Clnu-ch to teach is 
recognised ; if the difficulty arose of a Catholic lay 
patron exercising his right in a manner disapproved 
by the bishops, it would be time enough to meet it 
when it arose ; if a Protestant were appointed school- 
master to Catholic children, and any tampering with 
their religious convictions took place, the children 
would be required to absent themselves from that 
school ; does not admit that such a case is next to 
impossible to occur ; the bishops would not be con- 
tent to leave in the hands of a Protestant patron the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic teacher to Roman 
Catholic children, 15563-15569. • 

The bishops do not insist on decisive authority with 
regard to secular books properly so called ; but it is 
hard to find such ; believes the National Board’s books 
are valuable as far as the information in them goes ; 
but they are defective, inasmuch as they contain very 
little about the history of Ireland, although an attempt 
has been lately made to remedy this defect; the 
bishops require to have their authority recognised in 
the acceptance and rejection of books just as it is 
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<r ised in England ; their right would be absolute There would be difficulties in localities where the Klglit l?ov. 

16 t° e itogether so°much to the introduction as to the minority is very small, under a denominational system, Or. Keane. 

E ° ^sion of a book ; except that the question would which the conscience clause would be hardly sufficient 
1 rise as to the preparation of a book, it being impos- to overcome, 15626-15628. 

'hie that Catholic bishops can have the same confi- As to the parental right in matters of education re- 

d nee in books not prepared by themselves or by per- cognised by the Catholic Church,— there is a difference 

6 is in whom they trusted, 15570-15577. — The same between instruction and education; the first means 
nower of expulsion applies' also to the teacher, 15578, elemental learning, education develops the whole man, 

‘ The same power might be given to the Na- including religion ; the parent may give any instruction 

tional Board, provided it was not upon religious he may please in preparing his son for a profession, 

•n-ounds • if the schools were to be denominational no but if lie is a Catholic he must yield all religious in- 

Board should have the power of expulsion on the struction to the Church which derives its authority by 

Question of religious teaching, that does not belong to delegation not from the parent but from heaven, 15632- 
lav people, 15578-15580. 15634. The Church claims exclusive right in matters 

' If a book contained matter dangerous to the State, of education, because it is hard to draw a line between 
and a Board appointed by the State objected to that the religious and secular elements, 15635-15637; 

book, the question should be brought before the Ca- 15680-15682. 

tliolic bishops, with whom would be the ultimate It is his duty as a bishop to raise in every way the 
decision as to the doctrine whether it were Catholic or standard of literary instruction, both in a religious 
not 15581. point of view and for the benefit of the scholars; the 

Would certainly have denominational Inspectors for anxiety of the Church in Ireland in this respect is 

denominational schools ; religious training should be proved by its exertions made in past years, before the 

riven without any limitation ; literary and religious introduction of the National Board, 15638. 
training cannot be separated ; a zealous lay Inspector, It would be well if the Irish clergy were spared the 
Protestant or Presbyterian, -will have the power of necessity of interfering in politics, but if politics will 

unpleasantly intermeddling in the schools of those of not let religion alone, religion must act on the defen- 

a different persuasion ; instance of a Presbyterian In- sive. The Catholic religion is still affected by many 

spector objecting to the song of “ The Angel’s Wliis- penal laws ; it is therefore the duty of priests and 

per,” because of the expression in it “numbering her bishops to interfere to return men to Parliament who 

beads •” his so doing was against the rules, but no will endeavour to pass fair laws and repeal bad ones, 

rules can check a zealous partizan ; from the experience 15643, 15644. 

of the past, and in his own opinion, the denominational Witness deprecates the question of the introduction 
system would be the far better arrangement for ensur- of any measure by which local aid should be called 

in<r the confidence and the co-operation of all parties, into action in Ireland with regard to schools ; he 

15582-15595. Cannot say whether the song was in a rather contemplates the State coming to the aid of 

book ; does not know the name of the Inspector ; is Ireland ; Ireland has claims on the English exchequer, 

not sure in what district it occurred ; read the state- which is enriched at the former’s expense ; but he is 

merit, but does not remember where ; is not aware it anxious to improve the income of the teachers, there 

was ever denied, 1 5909-1 5922. fore the pupils ought to pay something, it being found 

It is essential that the training schools should be that they are more attentive than when the instruction 

strictly denominational, and their whole management is altogether gratuitous ; objects to local rates ; more 

under the control of the bishops, 15596, 15597- is often contributed by voluntary labour than would 

In all secular matters the Roman Catholic parent be obtained by a forced rate, both in building and re- 

lias all the control he is entitled to, but on the pairing schools ; the vested schools under the Board 

religious point the bishops claim an exclusive right to are not in better repair for being so vested ; there is 

teach ; they require the system as established in Eng- too much correspondence, ifcc., even for the mending 

land ; France and Belgium must not be taken as of a pane of a glass ; would prefer that all repairs, <fcc. 

examples, there the lay authority is over the superior, should be done by the State ; at present such things 

badly, detrimentally exercised; in Prussia and in are generally managed by the Sunday collections at 

Austria the denominational system has been estab- the gate, 15645-15653. — Prefers the non-vested sys- 

lished since and in consequence of the revolutionary tem, 15793. 

disturbances in 1848, but the bishops have not yet got Would hear with surprise and regret that there 

back the power and position they ought to have, were many non-vested schools in Ireland where the 

Now, in Ireland, where the State is beginning to see rent, was paid and the repairs made by the teachers, 

the importance of gaining the confidence of the bishops, without any aid from patrons or parishioners, 15654- 

it is time for the latter to assert their rights, 15598— 15657. 

15606. There would be no practical advantage in having 

Witness has looked over all and read several of the local Boards for the purpose of looking after the re- 

Clmstian Brothers’ books ; defends the passages in them pairs of schools, either vested or non-vested, the matter 

bearing exclusively on what are called the wrongs of Ire- could be done better, if funds allowed of it, between 

land ; as to the studious collection of passages calculated the Inspector and the manager ; local committees 

to excite the utmost possible hatred of England in the might be of service in aiding the patron to obtain a 

Christian Brothers’ books, — the youth of Ireland have better attendance, and in exposing the worthlessness 

been taught to read, and they read in newspapers the of many excuses for non-attendance, but thinks the 

past facts of history in more profusion than in those people in rural districts would have nothing to do with 

hooks ; if the Christian Brothers were brought within it, 15658-15669. 

the sphere of Government action, and made denorni- The question of the payment of teachers ought to 
national, and if there were then anything objectionable be entertained ; their salaries should be higher, and 

in their books, the bishops will correct it ; one of the provision should be made for their old age ; doubts the 

grievances of Ireland was that the Catholics were not advisability under the present system of the success 

on a level with the English ; let them be put on a of payment by results, the results often do not appear ; 

level with their fellow-subjects and the past will be a young teacher now exerts himself to obtain promo- 
forgotten in undivided loyalty to the Government ; tion, but when he gets to be first of first he is often 

■why should Ireland be ignored in a system of National not so efficient a teacher as formerly ; the hope of 

education, 15607-15623; 15639-15641. future reward might induce a continuance of his exer- 

It is hard to say to what extent the bishops and tions ; sees no reason why the State should not accept 
dergy have exercised their influence in preventing the the present status of teachers under the Board in institu- 
spread of disaffection from the reading of inflammatory ting a system of superannuation ; knows of no practical 
newspapers, &c. ; they have no right of action in such difficulty, in such a case, in securing the rights of patrons 
cases beyond that of cautioning their people, 15624, and of the State, if a feeling of confidence was estab- 
*5 2 5; I 5<>4 2 - lishecl between all concerned, 15670-15677. 
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Definition attached by the bishops to the word 
morals, 15684, 15685, 

It being impossible to separate secular from religious 
education, the bishops therefore assert their exclusive 
right to control education in its entirety ;• the Catholic 
bishops in England have it, but in no other country, 
to the detriment of the State, 15686-15692, 15708. — 
If the State, supposing such exclusive right acknow- 
ledged, should think there was anything of a dangerous 
tendency in the books used under such a system, it 
would have a right to ask why such books were used ; 
if it found that its remonstrances were not attended 
to, it would find its own remedy by closing the purse 
strings; 15693-15697. — The bishops claim an exclusive 
right to direct religious education, and over literary 
education so that it shall not interfere with religious 
education ; they do not claim anything outside these two 
categories, but of that there is scarcely anything beyond 
the multiplication table, 15698-15707, 15751-15756. 

The parent has the power to get his child educated 
as he pleases, how he exercises that power he is an- 
swerable to God and his conscience ; if he is a Catholic 
he must allow the child to be educated by those who 
alone have a commission from heaven for that purpose, 
I 57°9 — ■ 1 5720, and statement at end of examination, 
p. 693. Conversation between the witness and one 
of the examiners as to the meaning to be deduced from 
the expression “ go and teach,” 15721-15738. — With 
another examiner on the same ; reading, writing, and 
arithmetic may be made to interfere with the spiritual 
welfare of the children, therefore the Church claims to 
teach “ all things ;” there is no need for the State to 
stand aloof, 15889-15902. 

Believes from the expressions of Archbishop Wliately, 
as published by his daughter, that he supported the 
National system of education because it was one cal- 
culated to undermine the faith of Roman Catholics ; 
it is possible he might have meant that the spread of 
education was calculated to emancipate the mind from 
a blind obedience to authority, and lead a man to 
examine for himself the grounds of Iris religious belief, 
but he ought to have used other words if that were his 
sole meaning ; as it is, his words have the more offen- 
sive signification, 15739-15750. 

Does not concur in a statement by a Head Inspector 
that whatever of mixed education there is existing in 
the south of Ireland is owing to the action of the 
Catholic clergy and people ; it is owing to the refusal of 
the Protestant clergy to have anything to do with the 
Board, because they wanted to have it all in their own 
hands, and as they were able to get up the Church 
Education schools, those of the Board necessarily fell 
into the hands of the Catholic clergy, who would have 
an objection to any faith but their own being taught 
in nou-vested schools, 15757-15766. 

As to the substitution of parental for pastoral autho- 
rity, as one of the departures from the principle of 
Lord Stanley’s letter, witness cannot give the date ; it 
is only a proof of one of the reasons for the disappoint- 
ment of Catholics that the whole outline of Lord 
Stanley’s letter was not earned out ; and the farther 
back one goes shows the difficulty of combining the 
religious bodies in Ireland in a system of education 
that would be acceptable to all sincere in their religious 
convictions ; up to 1841V l-eligious instruction was 
obligatory only so far that the heads of denominations 
should be allowed to go to the school to give it, not that 
they were obliged to go, 15777-15795 — 'Witness’s 
impression is that up to 1840 all schools were open to 
the clergy of all denominations who wished to give 
religious instruction, according to the letter of Lord 
Stanley ; the change may have taken place sooner, 
15796-15801. — In reply to several statements quoted 
from official documents, including an extract from the 
minutes of the Commissioners of Education of 13th 
February, 1840, witness modifies liis opinion as to 
dates and as to the application of the Presbyterians, 
but not as to the fundamental merits of the question ; 
the letter of Lord Stanley was to the effect that eveiy 
cl ergyman should have the right to go in and give religious 



instruction to his co-religionists ; the change was, that 
in non-vested schools, 70 per cent, of the" whole the 
patron was to decide what religious instruction, if an v 
was to be given, 15809-15830.— The change has been 
unfavourable to Roman Catholic managers, because it 
has shaken the confidence of the bishops, for this 
reason, that it militates principally against Roman 
Catholics, not in the south, where the schools are prac- 
tically denominational, but in the north, where the 
proportion of Roman Catholics is said to be 4fi per 
cent. ; it has been the universal practice of ministers 
of the three principal religious bodies not to go into 
schools under different management from their own 
persuasion, 1 5802-1 580S. 

In preferring the denominational system, the incon- 
venience of small minorities, either of Protestants in 
the south or of Catholics in the north, must be dealt 
with in the best way possible, the advantages of the 
largest number being first considered ; there would lie 
difficulties in the case of the Catholic minority in the 
country districts of the north ; in ease of a diversity of 
opinion, a bishop wonld be bound by the action of the 
majority, 15831-15841. 

Does not know to what extent, or how often, liis 
clergy give religious instruction in the schools ; their 
duties are numerous/and they have to go long distances 
but they do so, and do it well, 15-842-15849. 

Recognises the law by which the father is looked 
upon as the head of the family ; to a certain extent 
recognises the law as in France, which gives paternal 
authority as to the education of a child ; but if the 
child, of say, twelve or fourteen years of age, comes to 
the successors of the apostles, then the right of con- 
science should override the other light, 15851-15856. 

The laity have no rights in the matter of religious 
instruction, 15857, 15858. 

The extent of action the bishops are prepared to 
grant the State is, finance, inspection, and administra- 
tion ; the State to furnish the sinews of war and each 
religious body to work the education of its own; 15859- 
15862. 

O11 the whole the National system is regarded by 
the Roman Catholic bishops as dangerous to faith and 
morals, inasmuch as the iufluences in the schools will 
change the religious opinions of the children; three 
eases have occurred even in the South, 15863-1.5866. 

The examiner reads extracts from Dr. Denvir’s 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee, giving a state- 
ment of the infinite superiority of the present system 
over ani' other which has been carried out, and as to 
the non-occurrence of any actual case of proselytism in 
any National school, in Ireland ; the witness refers to 
a complaint by Dr. Denvir, as quoted by Dr. Croke.of 
Catholic children being refused literary teaching unless 
they attended Protestant Scripture classes, and asserts 
that the previously quoted testimony does not disprove 
that quoted by him, 15870-15881. 

The majority of teachers are Roman Catholic; they 
might not allow any interference with the faith of 
Catholic children, but a Catholic teacher might interfere 
with the faith of a Protestant or Presbyterian, and 
vice versa; crime lias decreased, and the education; 
religious instruction, and morality of the people im- 
proved of late years ; the question is, whether under a 
denominational system, things would not have been 
much better still, 15882—15888. 

By “the Church ” witness understands only the Ca- 
tholic church ; does not recognise the Established 
Church, the Presbyterian, or any other section, as 
forming part of the Catholic Church; and his claim is 
for the section of the Church to which he belongs to 
control the education of the people, 158S9-15894. 

Believes the statement to be substantially correct 
that there is no distinct in Ireland where there are not 
Protestant schools accessible to the Protestant minority ; 
the Catholic bishops would be satisfied with a veto on 
the appointment of teachers or inspectors of Catholic 
schools, that is, with the system as he understands it 
to exist in England ; does not contemplate any inspec- 
tion into religious matters, 1 5923-1 5930. 
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Chief of Inspection tinder National Board ; was head 
mster of model school, Dublin, District Inspector, and 
Head Inspector before appointment as Chief of In- 
spection, 809-814. , „ . 

Inspectors furnish a weekly “journal, stating 
amount of work done, &c., to the Chiefs of Inspection, 
who submit it to the Resident Commissioner in sub- 
committee, or in important matters to the Board, 772- 
777i 779—781, 825. — Resident Commissioner is the 
sub-committee, attended by one of the Chiefs of In- 
spection or other leading officers, 778, 886. — Trifling 
matters are disposed of by the Resident Commissioner, 
aud in cases of mere routine by the Chiefs of Inspec- 
tion ; complex cases are disposed of in sub-committee, 
but cases involving extraordinary action are disposed 
of bv the Board, each decision being recorded, 782-787. 
Every matter decided in sub-committee comes formally 
before the Board, 899. 

The work of Chiefs of Inspection is of a very varied 
and extensive character, 788, 789. — Subdivision of work 
in Secretaries’ office, 790-792. — Chiefs of Inspection 
correspond occasionally with Inspectors, but all commu- 
nications to the latter from the Board arc made through 
the Secretaries, every document being submitted to the 
Chief of Inspection, 793-796, 887, 838. 

About 600 reports and -400 letters come from the 
Inspectors to the Chiefs of Inspection weekly, 797 — 
g 00 . — Documents relating to administration of schools, 
claims for expenses of Inspectors, claims and recom- 
mendations for pupil-teachers, &c., go to the Chiefs of 
Inspection after registry, but they have nothing to do 
with the actual payment of money, further than cer- 
tifying the claims before their consideration by the 
Finance Committee, 801-805. — Chiefs of Inspection 
are directly responsible to the Secretaries as well as 
to the Board, 806-809. — They are merely officers of 
the Board, 815, 816, 889. 

Inspectors are directly responsible to the Board, 
817.— -Supervision of Inspectors by the Office and by 
Head Inspectors, 819-824, — Chiefs of Inspection 
examine the weekly “ Journal,” and note on the docu- 
ment what action should be taken, 826, 827. 

Inspectors, as a body, are as punctual and diligent 
as any body of public men could reasonably be ex- 
pected'to'be, and are satisfied with the notice taken by 
the Board of their recommendations, 1 19 1-1 194. — The 
Inspectors receive their instructions direct from the 
secretaries, except on local matters, which proceed 
from the Head Inspectors, 1:195-1197. 

Inspection of schools by Chiefs of Inspection, 828, 
933-935. — Selection of schools entirely at their dis- 
cretion, except in cases where the Board directs special 
duty to be done, 829-835. 

Arrangement of the sixty school districts, 836-842. — 
Outline of relations' between Chiefs of Inspection and 
Head Inspectors, 843. — Duties of Head Inspectors, 
844, 845, 855. — Chiefs of Inspection very rarely have 
personal communication with them, except those who 
reside in Dublin, 846-848. — Head Inspectors send a 
weekly report to the Head Office, stating work done 
during the past week, and intimating that proposedfor 
the ensuing week, 849. 

Head Inspectors must concur in all • cases of pro- 
motion of teachers, but not where a teacher is de- 
pressed in scale ; in the latter the District Inspector 
would report to the office, and on the Head Inspec- 
tor’s annual visitation would show the District Book, 
containing a record - of the action taken ; the Head 
Inspector must concur in depressions where he is a 
party to the depression, 850, 851, 857, 865. — Fre- 
quently -months elapse before 1 the depression of a 
teacher is brought to the notice of the Head Inspec- 
tor, but as the punishment is so rarely inflicted no 
injustice results ; the duties of Head Inspectors are 
so onerous, that lif each individual case -were reported 
to him no ordinary man would get through the 
business, 852-857. 

Review of Head Inspector’s decision by Chief of 
-Inspection, .858. —Teacher may appeal against decision 



of Inspector, 859, 860. — Action of Head Inspectors in 
appeals, 86 x, 862. 

Three reports on a school are made 'by Inspectors 
every year, viz., secondary, No. 1, once; secondary, 
No. -2, twice. These, with such reports as emanate 
from Head Inspectors, and remonstrances .from 
managers, enable Chiefs of Inspection to judge of the 
fairness of Inspectors’ decisions, 863, 864. 

Period of Service required for promotion from third 
to second class, 866. — Existing number of grades 
necessary with present system of payment, 867, 9x7. — 
Examinations for promotion of teachers is conducted 
by marks, 86S. — Maximum number of marks attain- 
able in oral and written examinations, 869, 870. — For 
promotion to the first or second gradation of the third 
class a teacher must show satisfactory proficiency in 
the essexitial subjects, viz. , penmanship, spelling, com- 
position, grammar, geography, lesson books, and ai-ith- 
metic, together with efficiency as a schoolmaster, 87 1- 
873, 943. — The second class is examined in the same 
branches as the third, with algebiva, natural philosophy, 
logic, and history.as additional subjects ; the first class 
examination is the same as the second, but in higher 
branches of the particular subjects, 874-878. 

Masters of -the third class must pass through the 
second before reaching the first ; exceptional cases 
have occurred of teachers going from third to first 
class, but the practice is very undesirable, and would 
not mow be allowed, 879-881. — The rale which requires 
a teacher to remain two years in his class would not 
prevent him being classed in the highest class at the 
training school, Dublin, an exception having always 
been made , in favour of the training department, 882. 
— Neither Head nor District Inspectors, nor both 
conjointly, can promote trained or untrained teachers 
from third to second class until after the man dias 
served two years probation, 883, 884. 

The Inspectors’ l-eports, when sent to the office, are 
noted by the clerks, who refer to the records which 
contain a history of the schools imported on, and from 
them make a short minute for the information of the 
Chief of Inspection, showing the good side as well as 
the bad of a teacher, 885. 

Action determined upon by Chief Inspector is 
always adopted by the Board, 890, 891. — 111 case of 
depression of a teacher the Head Inspector invariably 
consults the District Inspector, 892. — -Relations be- 
tween Head and District Inspectors are very amicable, 
893. — Depression of class involves diminution of 
salary, 894, 906, 907. — If on investigation of a case 
the final decision be favourable to the teacher he 
would be recouped the loss, 895-898. — A teacher’s 
salary may lie diminished through the attendance 
falling off, but he suffers no depression of rank, 908. 

Depi-ession of a teacher is the direct act of the 
Board on the Inspector’s report; the Chief of Inspec- 
tion submits the report to the Sub-Committee with 
his opinion ; the Sub-Committee act upon that opinion, 
which is finally approved by the Board, 900-902. 

The Board possesses a history of every school in 
connexion with it, from the time of the first applica- 
tion for a grant, 903-905. 

Promotion of pupils from class to class is made by 
the schoolmaster independently of the Inspector, whose 
duty it is to see that these promotions are properly 
made, 909, 9x0. 

Gradation of officers at the Board as it exists at the 
central office : — The Board, the Secretaries, the Chiefs 
of Inspection, the Accountant, the Clerks ; with refer- 
ence to the staff exterior to the office : The Board, :the 
Secretaries, the Chiefs of 'Inspection, the Head In- 
spectors, the District Inspectors, the Organizers, aud 
the Teachers, 91 1. 

The Head Inspector is the immediate superior to 
the District Inspector, and is responsible for the 
efficient inspection by the District Inspectors of ' the ten 
districts under his charge, 912-914. — The District In- 
spectors receive their instructions directly from the 
office, except iu matters calling for the joint action of 
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the Head and District Inspectors ; the English system 
of the Head Inspector receiving all communications 
never existed in Ireland, 915, 916. 

Teachers, whether trained or untrained, are eligible 
for the first class, the rule which hitherto prevented 
this having been rescinded, owing to representations 
of the Catholic bishops and others, 918, 1012-1016. 

No actual record of a teacher’s depression is kept, 
but any one acquainted with the official details of a 
school can ascertain the fact, 919. 

The written examination of male teachers is the 
same, and takes place at the same day and hour, 
throughout Ireland, lasting for two days ; the oral 
examination is held at a subsequent and varying part 
of the year, for which one day is sometimes enough, 
921, 922, 924-926, 948, 949, 1160. — The written 
answers are perused by the District Inspector, the 
value of each answer is set forth in the examination 
docket, and the whole sent to the Education Office; 
the papers are then transmitted to the Head Inspector, 
whose duty it is to revise and consider them before the 
oral examination, 923. 

From an understanding between the Head Inspec- 
tors a certain degree of uniformity in the oral exami- 
nations has been reached, xi 6 i. — The examinations 
take place in the books published by the Commis- 
sioners ; to some extent it cannot be said that the use 
of these books is optional; if different unexceptionable 
books were published, it would be desirable to allow 
freedom of selection, 1162-1164. 

The examination is held at the head quarters of each 
district, the travelling and personal expenses of teachers 
being defrayed by the Board, 928-930. Teachers who 
have once been classed, need not present themselves 
again for examination for promotion, 931, 932. — Exa- 
mination, as far as subjects are concerned, has existed 
since 1848 ; the mark system was introduced in 1856 , 
936, 937 - — Five or six questions are put on each of 
the subjects in the wi-itten examination ; in the oral 
one, the number is at the option of the Inspector, 938. 
— Rule for guidance of Inspector, 939, 940. — A l-ecord 
of the examinations is pi'eseived in the office, 941, 942. 
— Questions on the science of teaching form part of the 
oral examination; the question of “ school mastership ” 
is determined by inspection of the school, 944-947. 

Head Inspectors’ inspection of schools is mainly 
directed to ascertain the manner in which the District 
Inspector has done his duty, 950. 

Inspectors are appointed by public competition on 
nominations made by the Commissioners, the exami- 
nations being conducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, 951-953. — Inspectors are appointed with re- 
gard to religious belief. When a vacancy occurs for a 
Roman Catholic none but Catholics compete, so also in 
the case of Protestants, none but Protestants compete, 
954, 95S. — Salaries of the Inspectors, 955. — Inspectors 
in the first instance are appointed to the third class; 
seniority generally determines promotion, 956. — Num- 
ber of Inspectors in each class, 957. —Inspectors are 
located in their districts by Chiefs of Inspection, 959. 
—Scales of travelling allowance to Inspectors and 
other expenses, 960, 1109, 1x15- — These are checked 
by Chief of Inspection, 1110. — Allowance of stationery, 
1113, 1114. 

Degradation of a teacher is communicated to ma- 
nagers, 961. 

Ill case of failure at second examination of a classi- 
fied teacher, he retains his rank, unless he shows decided 
neglect, 962. 

Third-class teachers are not examined in history ; 
the historical instruction they give in their schools is 
of an humble description, as they use the Second and 
Third Books only, 963-966, 987. 

The lessons contained in the Fifth Book are of a 
difficult character, and if taught in schools under third- 
class masters would be of little value to the scholars ; 
the question of compiling a history for these schools 
has been considei'ed, but obvious difficulties have pre- 
vented the design being canned out, 988-993. — Nearly 
one-half the entire number of the schools are under 
third-class teachers, 967, 968. 



In Lord Powerseourt’s school at Enniskerry history 
is taught at a separate time just as if it were "the hour 
for religious instruction, notice being given that parents 
who object may withdraw their children from the les- 
son ; an arrangement of this kind might be generally 
adopted, 1254. 

Chiefs of Inspection are the heads of the Statistical 
Department, 969-971. 

Distinction between vested and non-vested schools 
came into operation about 1840 , but a distinction 
always existed between schools built partly by State 
aid and schools built out of local funds, 972, 973, jxi 6 
1 1 X7. — In vested schools parents not of the same reli- 
gion as the manager or teacher may have the clergy- 
man of their denomination admitted to give religious 
instruction to their children ; in rural districts the 
pupils are more or less mixed, whether the school be 
vested or non-vested, 974-976. — Managers are fre- 
quently entirely ignorant whether their schools are 
vested or non-vested, 975 -x 120. — The unmixed ele- 
ment prepondei-ates in vested schools ; Protestant chil- 
dren ai-e not so prone to attend schools taught by 
Catholics, as Catholic children to attend those taught 
by Protestants, 977, 979. 

Vexy little difference of proportion between vested 
and non-vested schools as to mixture of different reli- 
gions creeds ; on the whole there would be a slight 
preponderance of the mixed element in the latter, 973, 
1 1 19. — As a fact oxxly one x-eligion is taught in non- 
vested schools, 994. — If patroxx of vested school pre- 
vented x - eligious instruction by pastox-s ixot of same 
religion Board would interfere ; instances have occurred 
in non-vested schools, 1250-1252. — Mixed schools are 
increasing, as shown in the report for 1866 , 1121- 
1123. — In a few cases religious instruction may be 
supplied elsewhere than in the schools, 1151. 

Manager's of vested and non-vested schools re- 
spectively prescribe the course of religious instruction 
for the scholars ; in the 1,805 vested schools witness 
does not know of an instance where parents have 
availed themselves of the rule allowing clergymen of 
their own religion to give their children religious in- 
stmetion, 995, 996. — This is not the fault of the 
Boax'd ; the fact is neither parents nor pastors take 
advantage of the rule, 1124— x 127, 1147, 1 1 5°- — 
Patrons of schools have not interfered to prevent in- 
tentions of Board being realized in this respect, 1148, 
1x49. — It is contrary to the rules of the Board for 
patrons of non-vested schools ixot to admit clergyman 
of different religion to give instruction to children of 
his own communion, 1324, 1325. 

The model schools are the only schools witness can 
remember where Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergymen attexxd to give religious instruction, 997- 
999. — Practically no religious instruction is given to 
the minority where the majoi'ity of scholars is of same 
religion as the manager, 1018, 1019. 

The condition of recently vested schools is satisfac- 
tory ; those erected some years since have fallen into 
bad repair, and others have been diverted from school 
pui'poses after having been suspended by the Board, 
1008-1011. 

Form of lease for vested schools, see Appendix No. 
III. ; the lease does not contain a clause as to re- 
pairs ; the only way the Board can compel repairs to 
be executed is by sxispending the salary, 981-984. 

The ai-rangement with Board of Works as to build- 
ing and repairing schools (which came into operation 
about 1857 ) has worked well in many paxts of Ireland, 
in others very unsatisfactorily, 985, 986. 

Managei-s are improving in their supervision of the 
teachers ; they are the medium of communication with 

the Board, 1000, 1001. — Some, but very few, managers 

attexxd tbe schools daily to test accuracy of returns, 

1002. — The manager generally protects the teacher, 

1003. — From the efficiency of the ixxspection erroneous 
returns would soon be detected, 1004. 

Inspectors must make three periodical visits to eac 
school in a yeai', and they are also required to ma - e 
frequent incidental visits, a note of such visits being 
made on the proper form, 1005-1007, 1109. 
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Central Institution, Marlborougli-street, is the only 
t winin g establishment in connexion with the Board, 

The combination of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils, and Roman Catholic and Protestant teachers, 
practically exists only in schools under the direct man- 
agement of the Board, 1020-1023. 

° About three-fourths of the vested schools are under 
Catholic management ; number of vested and non- 
vested schools^ under clerical managers and under lay 
managers, 1024-1030. 

System of inspection is very efficient ; witness is 
not prepared to suggest any alteration of a funda- 
mental character, 1031. 

Many classes of schools get their salaries on too 
easy terms ; the Board is disposed to give a greater 
teaching staff than is absolutely required, 1032. — 
According to the Board’s rule, the numbers of pupils 
vary with the classification of the teacher ; any one 
of fair training and average ability ought to be able to 
teach fifty children without difficulty, 1033, 1068. 

The present plan of payment per head, involving so 
many varieties of payment, is defective, 1036. — Thinks 
the maximum cost to the State should be a high one, 
1037, 1038. 

Reason why in a boys’ school the daily attendance 
of 60 scholars entitles the school to an assistant, while 
50 is sufficient in a girls’ school, 1039. — First class 
masters are frequently found in schools where the 
average attendance is only thirty ; in these cases he 
enjoys the honour without the emolument, 1040. — 
Number of scholars to entitle him to full salary; number 

of assistants and monitors ; their salaries, 1041— 1044. 

Under the rule of the Board, retrenchment on expenses 
of teaching power would be limited to the monitors, 
1045, 1046, 1080. 

The Inspectors’ business is to check undue multipli- 
cation of teachers (for which they have many opportuni- 
ties) subject to the office supervision, 1047,1048, 1065- 
1067 ; Inspectors frequently draw attention of the 
Board to disproportion between teaching power and 
attendance, but as the scale which regulates the pro- 
portion is well known, the rules become self-acting, 
1074. — Attendance of monitors is marked on the roll, 
but not that of assistants ; this is a defect likely soon to 
be remedied, 1049,1050. — There is no absolute check on 
the teacher’s attendance, 105-1. 

Schools liable to accidental or abnormal fluctuations 
of attendance are allowed a certain degree of grace, un- 
der a rale upon which the Commissioners act, but which 
has never been published ; it is important to understand 
the effectof the “ grace” allowance. The “ grace ” allow- 
ance is the difference between the number required for 
any particular class, and that degree whichis immediately 
above the number required for the next lower class, 
107 5. The question of the relative number of teachers 
and pupils would be brought under the notice of the 
Board by the person who goes through the accounts in 
the office, 1076-1078, 1227-1229. — The rules as to 
attendance in relation to teachers do not apply to the 
case of monitors, 1079. 

Mode by which the Chiefs of Inspection exercise 

control over finances of the model schools, 1054. 

Model schools are inspected by a District Inspector, 
but more frequently than an ordinary school, 1055. 

— Payinentof fees in model schools, 1056-1061, 1063, 
1064. — Payments to teachers, &c., 1062, 1136,1137’ 

1 186-1 190. — Some model and other schools are worked 
on tripartite system, where there is class-room accommo- 
dation, 1069. 

Inspection department first placed under Chiefs of 
Inspection in 1855 , 1070-1073.— Opportunities for 
ascertaining whether teachers have performed their 
duties, 1081 — Planted rules are issued for guidance of 
eachers in keeping the register, which rules serve to 
assist the Inspector in checking it, 1082-1084. 

Payment of teachers annually is impossible in the 
condition of the country ; payment monthly would in- 
volve the office in such multiplicity of detail as to cause 
T™' I i° 85 r I08 7 ’ 1 186-11 yo . — Monthly payment 
teachers has been a moot point for years, 1246, 1247. 



Free grants of books are made at the time of taking 
on new schools ; grants of books at reduce! prices are 
made whenever the manager applies ; no free grants 
are made after the first, except in cases where special 
assistance might be given on the ground of poverty, or 
bestowed as a recognition of the excellence of a par- 
ticular school ; it is an important part of the Inspector’s 
duty to see that the schools are properly supplied with 
books and school requisites, 1088-1095. — Payment to 
Board for store and free stock of school requisites, 
1096, 1097. 

Gratuities to masters are of several kinds; are 
recommended by the Inspectors annually, 1098, 1099. 
— Penalties on masters — fines, depression, dismissal, 
admonition, reprimand, suspension of salary — recom- 
mended by Inspectors after inspection of school, 1100- 
1103. 

Code of instructions to Inspectors, 1 T04-1 108. [For 
copy of code, see Appendix to evidence No. IV.] 
Code of 1855 is the only one published ; no objections 
to it have ever been made by Head Inspectors or 
District Inspectors, 1259-1261.— Head Inspectors took 
exception to various instructions issued by M r. M'Creedy, 
the Chief of Inspection, but not with relation to the’ 
code, 1262-1265. 

Board’s system of organization is successful, 1x29- 
1 132 - 

System of school-fees necessary ; where any attempt 
is made to confine schools to a high class of pupils the 
Inspector would report it, and the Board would in- 
terfere, 1133-1135. Commissioners have no rule im- 
posing a fixed rate of school-fee, 1248, 1249. 

The Report for 1865 gives in a tabular form the re- 
ligion of the teachers, but this was omitted from later 
reports by direction of the Treasury, on the ground of 
expense in printing; considering that the leading 
feature of the system is the combination of persons of 
different religious denominations, it is desirable that 
some such statement should be made from time to 
time, and when it is deemed advisable will no doubt 
be repeated, 1138-1144. — Witness is prepared to put 
in a table showingnumberof Catholic teachers appointed 
by Protestant managers, 1x45, 1146. 

Catholic students in training schools receive no 
religious instruction from ministers of their own creed 
as the attendance of the latter has long been discon- 
tinued ; Protestant clergymen attend, 1152-1158. 

Regulation as to local subscriptions, contained in 
Lord Stanley’s letter, has never been carried out, from 
its impracticability, 1x59. 

Witness states number and distribution of holidays 
and vacations and mode of computing average attend- 
ance, 1165-1181. — The class-roll is called not later 
than twelve o’clock, 1256-1258.— It is the interest of 
the teacher that the attendance shall equal the number 
required for his class salary, 1182.— Average attend- 
ance for 1866 ; attendance at inspection generally cor- 
responds with the average, 1183-1185. 

Although the Inspectors generally, the office 
authorities, and others favour the plan by which 
teachers sell books to the children, witness is not 
satisfied with the propriety of the arrangement, 1199- 
1201. — The plan has been in operation about four 
years, and was introduced with the view of giving 
teachers an interest in having their schools well stocked 
with books, not to increase the sale of works published 
by the Board, 1202-12 10, 1213-1216. — Twenty per 
cent, is allowed on sale of books in all schools except 
model schools, 1253.— The amount of profit to the 
teacher cannot be very considerable, 1446-1449. 

Prior to 1849 the Board sold their books to every- 
body, but since then have ceased to sell them to any 
but persons connected with National schools for use 
in such schools, 1217-12x9, 1242.— The difficulty of 
providing books for schools of mixed religious denomi- 
nations is so great that practically none but the Com- 
missioners’ books are used ; the only other books used 

would be on arithmetic, algebra, &c., 1220-1223. 

The Inspector must report what books are in use, and 
if he find any other than the Board’s must state their 
contents, 1224, 1225. — Reading books of Christian 
8 P 
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Patrick Joseph Brothers are prohibited by the Board ; their arithmetic 
Keenan, esq. *js used, 1226. 

Since 1849 the Board’s copyright in their books has 
become public property, and other editions containing 
precisely the same matter are published in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, 1242-1245, 1270. — The change 
in 1849 was brought about by Earl Russell on remon- 
strance of the great London publishers, who considered 
the plan adopted by the Board as an interference with 
the sale and production of books for public schools, 

Board contracts for printing the books, 1272. — The 
same edition is printed over and over again, and no 
alteration of the matter takes place when an order is 
given to the printer to print off a new lot, 1273, 1274. 

If the books be not revised before new contracts for 

printing are entered into a person who has the contract 
for one period has an advantage over others in a sub- 
sequent competition, 1275, 1276. — New editions of the 
first four books have appeared, and a new edition of 
the fifth is in the press ; the printers in these cases 
have had to set up new type, 1276. — Arrangement by 
which the books have not been revised previous to 
entering into fresh contracts has enabled the coll- 
ie tractors to print the works at a much lower rate than 
if they had, again and again, to set up the type, 1277. 

The text book on natural philosophy has not been 
revised for a great number of years ; it remains to-day 
pretty much what it was some twenty years ago, 1278, 
12 79. — Students in training are taught from this, and 
candidates for Inspectorships are examined in it, so 
that in fact they are bound to answer in natural 
philosophy in a different sense from what is under- 
stood by the world outside, 1693-1695. 

The paper for the report books, roll-books, and 
other official books and forms is supplied by the 
Stationery Office, the cost of which is debited to the 
National Board, 1342-1344.— Paper for the school- 
books is supplied by the printer, 1344, 1345- 
Witness is responsible for the extracts from Inspec- 
tors’ reports and statistics accompanying them, con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Board’s Annual Report, 

Teaching power is excessive in the case of assistant 
masters, 1230. 

Inspectors now have the power to promote untrained 
teachers to first class ; this power is very desirable, as 
it put an end to great injustice ; there is no reason 
why a man who has passed through the school as a 
monitor, and shown aptitude as a scholar, should not 
lie quite as useful as one trained at Dublin ; number 
of teachers trained at Dublin has fallen off, 1231-1235. 

It is not desirable that intermediate education, such 
as teaching classics, modern languages, &c., should be 
introduced, but the ordinary National school might 
legitimately afford opportunities for classical instruction 
to those pupils of genius who, from poverty, would be 
debarred from getting it in an intermediate school, 
1236, 1237. — A few teachers so qualified would be 
found in the sixty districts, 1238.— Teachers possessing 
such qualifications would no doubt abandon primary 
education, 1239, 1240.— Imparting higher education 
to teachers would not interfere with the primary edu- 
cation of the country, 1241. 

Constitution of National Board facilitates the ends 
of justice in dealing with matters of complaint that 
may arise between different grades of officers, or be- 
tween managers .and the Board, 1255- 

Witness gives a list showing the present distribu- 
tion of the Inspectors in the school districts of Ireland 
according to their religious denomination, 1266, 1267. 
— Some of the Presbyterian Inspectors have been in 
Roman Catholic districts ; explains reason for present 
arrangement, 1326-1328, 1353, 1354.— Inspectors 
are not sent to districts by promotion, 1348. — The 
north districts are the smallest in Ireland, but the 
schools there are closely packed together ; the south 
and south-west are very large, 1349-X35 1 - — Explains 
disparity of labour in the districts, 1352. — -Protestant 
Inspectors should be placed over Catholic districts and 
Catholic Inspectors in Protestant districts ; such plan 



was recommended by Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the House of Commons in 1860, 1268, 1269. 

Never heard Catholics desire to have Catholic In- 
spectors, but has heard Catholic managers express a 
wish for Protestant Inspectors, 1329. — Inspectors, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, generally hare given 
satisfaction, 1330. — Representation of Catholic In- 
spectors in Northern districts, 1331-1337. 

There is a slight difference between the programmes 
of proficiency for male and female schools, 1282. — 
Course of instruction in National schools, 1283. — 
Essential subjects, as reading, writing, &e., are com- 
mon both to male and female schools, 1284. — Many 
managers and teachers consider that grammar is an 
unnecessary study for junior boys and girls, and in 
this opinion witness coincides, 1285. — No alteration 
has taken place since this Commission issued, 1286. — 
The Inspectors in the report for 1866 complain that 
time is wasted in teaching grammar to the humblest 
class of children, but it^vould be a serious revolution 
to exclude so important a study as grammar; the 
questioii has not assumed the condition of remonstrance, 
1287-1290, 1295, 1316. — Witness is not responsible 
for the retention or removal of this subject in teaching 
junior classes ; the Board is responsible, 1291, 1293. 

Does not attend the Board unless specially sum- 
moned, but knows the result of their deliberations by 
their decisions, 1280, 1281, 1294. — The Board has 
shown that it is capable of performing its duties intel- 
ligently, 1293. 

The model schools are open to children of every 
class; in many towns the children of magistrates, 
aldermen, town councillors, &c., are taught in these 
schools; it is a very unobjectionable arrangement ; but 
special care is taken that they shall not be admitted to 
the exclusion of the poor, 1298, 1299, 1317- — If magis- 
trates and others were to send their children to the 
ordinary schools, the Commissioners could not inter- 
fere, 1300-1302. — Case of the model schools is identi- 
cal with that of the ordinary National schools ; the 
great principle of the National schools is that they are 
open to everyone, irrespective of class and creed ; when 
the system was started it was pronounced to be a system 
of non-restriction and non-compulsion and it remains 
so still, 1303, 1304. 

A model school, efficiently conducted and well sup- 
plied with teachers, would interfere with the prospects 
of a school supported by the parents of the children, 
but the State cannot step in to interfere with the model 
schools simply on that score, 1305. — The effect of the 
institution of every State system of education, is, to 
some extent, to drive private schools from the school 
world, but that is not a substantial objection to the 
institution of model schools, 1306, 1307. — The poor 
derive great advantage from the opportunity of mixing 
with the children of a better rank, and the rich are 
equally benefited by contact with the poor, 1318. 

Music is not an essential part of the school course, 
but where managers choose to introduce it, the Board 
favour it by awarding a premium to the efficient and 
successful teacher of it, 1308, 1311, 13*9-— Nev< * 
heard any complaints in reference to music ; one 01 
the most attractive features of the convent schools is 
the provision for teaching the harmonium and singing, 
1309, I 3 IO > 1 3 I 3- — The only persons taught instru- 
mental music are the senior children, who receive this 
instruction in extra hours, 1312.— Any complamt that 
may have been made could not apply to convent schools, 
as the statistics show that their proficiency over ordi- 
nary schools is remarkable, 1314. — Music is taug 1 
the senior pupils and monitors in the female mo 
schools, 1315. „ . , , . 

Music is not efficiently taught in National schools, 
the Manual issued by the Board not containing a sm 
gle Irish tune has had the effect of leading teachers t 
conclude that Irish music was excluded from the pi 

gramme, and consequently but little attention has been 
paid to its cultivation, 2032.— Irish music well adaj tea 

for choral singing, 2033.— Gratuities for teackin 0 sing 
“ g Eight 4 or nine years ago, the Commissioners added 
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harmoniums to their stock of requisites' for sale to 
National schools, 433 of -which were sold to about as 
many schools, at a loss to the Board of £ 895 , 2035- 
2037. 

Cannot say whether any of the first-class teachers 
have been trained elsewhere than in the Central Model 
School, 1320. — Hands in a return of first-class teachers 
who have not been trained in the normal establish- 
ment, 1322 and note. — Hands in also a return of the 
distribution of the 143 first-class paid monitors at the 
end of I860, 1323 and note. 

Teachers are not bound to give notice of their inten- 
tion to leave ; it is highly desirable that they should 
give at least a month’s notice ; bad conduct would be 
sufficient justification for immediate removal, 1338- 

^ The allowance of 20 per cent, to the teachers as a 
commission on the sale of books is objectionable, and 
jni<dit be abolished, the salary awarded being a reconx- 
pence to the teacher for the sale of books to his pupils, 
as well as of the various other duties whicli he dis- 
charges; it should be distinctly understood by the 
teachers that they are not to make profit on the sale 
of the Board’s books ; in Belfast it was recently 
discovered that the copy-books intended to be sold at 
Id. were sold at 1 \<L. each, 1355-1359, 1450. — The 
teacher is not hound ia have the prices of books hung 
up in the school ; but in most of the books the prices 
are set forth ; in the new editions the price is on the 
title-page, 1360. 

Books are not so good or perfect as they should be ; 
two Inspectors and an assistant have been engaged for 
a considerable time revising them, and one of the 
professors has been commissioned to revise some of the 
books ; every book when revised is brought before 
the Board for approval, 1361-1363, 1439-1441. — It 
is desirable that the teachers should enjoy the option 
of selecting the books for the use of tlieii- pupils, and 
that the pupils should have some variety in the books 
they use. With that object the Commissioners deter- 
mined to publish, besides the regular class-books, 
supplements of a li terax-y charactex-, hut none have yet 
been issued ; some have been selected, but have not yet- 
obtained approval, 1364—1366. — No substantial change 
lias taken place in the greater pox-tion of the books : in 
the reading class books, lessons of a higher order of 
literaxy merit thaix that of the old ones, &c., have been 
introduced, 1367. — Four have been passed by the 
Board as finally revised, aixd three others are now 
before the Board for approval. 1368, 1370, 1371, 1452. 

All the old books x-equire revision ; the books on 
arithmetic require it ; the book on Natural Philosophy 
decidedly requires change, 1369. — The literary selec- 
tions, which should be used as alternative volumes, 
will come next for revision ; they will be adapted fox- 
supplemental reading for the senior or upper classes, 
either at home or in school, 1372-1375. — Any officer 
of the Board may suggest a book for revision ; the 
pending revision was the result of a recommendation of 
the Government in the year 1860 , 1376. 

If a school is reported as insufficiently sxxpplied with 
hooks, a letter would be addx-essed to the managex-, 
calling his attention to the fact ; if the Inspector found 
the deficiency continuing, strong measures would be 
resox-ted to in x-epx-ehension of the neglect of the teacher ; 
m many cases the books reqxxix-ed ax-e sent down and 
the cost stopped from the next accx-uing salax-y of the 
teacher, 1377. 

where schools are repox-ted deficient as to the x-epaii-s 
of the premises or ventilation, the attention of the 
manager is drawn to the defect, and, finally if the 
school become unsuitable as a school-house, it is struck 
off the roll, 1378. — In some parts of Ireland owing to 
the chronic poverty prevailing, bad buildings, bad 
supply of books and requisites, and eveix iixefficient 
teaching have been tolerated, 137 9. — The dxity of pro- 
viding out-offices in schools vested in .trustees devolves 
xxpon the trustees, the Board paying two-thirds the 
expense, cost of repairs entirely - falling on the local 
parties ; but where a school is vested in the Commis- 
sioners, all repairs, &c., fall upon the Board, 1 380 .— 44 -G 



per cent, of schools have no out-offices, nearly the 
whole being non-vested schools, 1584, 1585. 

For all Ireland the endowments and subscriptions 
together amount to only £12,000 a year ; the teachers 
x-eceiving the endowment in addition to salary, which 
it is not desirable to diminish, 1382-1384,1387. — 
Under the head of “ endowments, ” are included sub- 
scriptions and all local sources of school x-evenue, 
except pupils’ fees; at the end of 1865 , of the 5,533 
schools from which returns were obtained 80 - 5 per 
cent, had no endowments of any kind, 1385. — States 
number of endowments of £10 a year and upwax-ds, 
1386. 

The managex-, but no one else, has a pex-fect right tc 
take pax-t ixx the business of the school ; but in actual 
practice very few managers take pax-t in the ox-dinaiy 
literary instruction of the pupils ; there are instances 
where managex-s spend a considerable pox-tioxx of each 
day in the schools ; the nxxmber of suclx managex-s 
appears to be increasing, 1388, 1389. 

The monitorial system is a most popxxlar element of 
the ox-ganization, and every year its advantages are 
more appreciated by managers and teachers, X390. — 
In some parts, Belfast for instance, there is great 
difficulty in finding monitors, but not iix the rural 
districts ; monitors very rarely change fx-om school to 
school, 1391-1393. 

The proneness of teachers to move about fx-om school 
to school is so great that the slightest temptation 
ixxduces them to change, 1394. — The manager certifies 
in the quax-terly return -whether the teacher has been 
in coxxstant attendance during the quarter ; in most 
instances the return is signed as a matter of form, but 
managex-s take px-ecautioxx against misrepresentation, 
1395 . 139 N 6 - . 

Qualifications for obtaixxing good service allowance ; 
from the stx-ingency of the conditions the eligible can- 
didates are the elite of the teachers ; it is regarded as 
a gx-eat distinction to be ixx receipt of the allowance, 
1397, 1398. — The fund out .of which the allowance is 
paid is voted by Parliament annually ; practically this 
would prevent the Board from increasing the number 
of teachers ixx receipt of it, but as a matter of fact the 
good service salaries have not amounted to the sum 
voted by Parliament in any year, 1416-1419. 

Corporal punishment is not absolutely prohibited, 
but an undue infliction is deprecated by the Board ; 
as a general rule it is not much resorted to ; complaints 
of undue chastisement have reached the Board, and the 
Inspectors have been directed to inquire into them, 
but during the past year not mox-e than ten or twelve 
were repox-ted ; the Inspector would note this in his 
report of a school as a serious blemish on the character 
of the teacher, and in every instance of excessive chas- 
tisement a fine is inflicted on the teacher, 1400-1404. 

On the part of the Catholic clei-gy there appears to 
be a considerable objection to vesting schools, either 
in the Board iix their corporate capacity or in trustees 
nominated by themselves ; and the Presbyterian clergy 
do not desire grants towards the erection of their 
schools ; they appear to have some reason for pre- 
ferring -non-vested schools ; the difficulty of obtainixxg 
sites is the first consideration in deciding managex-s to 
be satisfied with common x-ented houses to be employed 
as ox-dixxary non-vested schools, 1405, 1406. — There 
are some parts of Ireland where, from the hostility of 
feeling to the National system, it is uttex-ly im- 
possible to get sites, 1407. — The question of applying 
to Parliament for powers to owners to give sites has 
been mooted, but has not come before the Board, 1408. 
The statutes of the Synod of Thux-les forbid the vesting 
of schools in the Board or in trustees, but fx-om the 
fact of some schools being vested one would infer that 
the statutes are not absolute, 1420-1422. — Since the 
passing of the statutes the Commissioners, at the 
suggestion of the Government, have modified the. re- 
quirements -as to vesting, 1423, 1424. 

In deciding -the class of a teacher the intellectual 
qualifications ax-e measured in reference to the require- 
ments of the progranxme of proficiency laid down fox- 
each class, the pex--ccntage of answex-ing determimng 
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his success or failure ; with regard to his practical ex- 
perience and power in working schools, prima facie 
the mere appearance of a teacher at an examination 
signifies that his claim on the score of schoolmaster- 
ship is to a great extent recognised ; as a general rule, 
a balance of scholarship and schoolmastership deter- 
mines the classification, 1409. — Some very rare cases 
have occurred where promotion has been conferred for 
a high rate of practical ability in conducting a school, 
1410,1411. 

Teachers do not now experience any difficulty in 
getting money for the Post Office orders, in which 
their salaries are paid ; but some years ago, when 
Post Office arrangements were not so complete, there 
was very considerable difficulty, 1412, 1413. 

It is very hard to obtain statistics of private adven- 
ture schools. In many parts of Ireland they are pretty 
numerous still, 1414. — The adventure school is gene- 
rally the school of a dismissed National teacher, or old 
man or woman ; the children are exactly the class who 
frequent the National school, into which, in the long 
run, they are sure to enter, 1415. 

Difference in the rule respecting religious instruc- 
tion in vested and non-vested schools but little influ- 
ences people in making their choice, 1425. 

The patron of the non-vested school says whether 
any and what religious instruction is to be given in 
the school, but in the vested school the patron is bound 
to admit whatever teacher the parents provide to give 
religious instruction, 1426,1427. 

Witness made a report in 1855 in reference to the 
establishment of libraries in connexion with the schools, 
but no action has been taken by the Board ; one of 
the most salutary arrangements that could be conceived 
would be the institution of such libraries ; the sup- 
plementary reading-books already referred to would 
assist in promoting the formation of such libraries, 
1429-1431, 1433, 1488-1490. — A list of books could 
be made for such libraries that would not offend any 
sect, and at the same time afford a great deal of highly 
useful information, 1432. — The Kildare-place Society 
prepared books for this purpose ; they were the first in 
Ireland to establish the sale of diagrams, charts, &c. ; 
and up to that time books of a very injurious character 
extensively circulated throughout the country ; indeed 
their circulation has not yet ceased, and the establish- 
ment of such libraries, with the publication, on the 
part of the Board, of the books to which you are refer- 
ring, would assist in getting rid of them, and would 
attach the children for a longer period to the schools, 
M3 4- M3 7- 

Mi - . Eardley, a Roman Catholic Inspector, having 
repoi-ted with regard to certain expressions and state- 
ments contained in Chambers’s “ History of the British 
Empire,” which he found in use in the Annaneese 
school, witness considers Chambers’s set of school-books 
generally unsuited to National schools, 1443-1445, 
1860-1862. 

The use of different kinds of books in different schools 
would be perfectly practicable ; the only condition 
which should be imposed is, that they should be suit- 
able for use in the National schools, 1451. — Every 
decision of the Commissioners is subject to revision, 
M53- 

The rule requiring the Commissioners to communi- 
cate with the Lord Lieutenant prior to withdrawing or 
essentially altering a book does not apply to the revi- 
sion of the old books ; some persons have an opinion 
that the alterations made come within the rule ; the 
alterations are not essential ; the general character of 
the books remain the same, 1454, 1457. 

When the revision was originally started, the Chiefs 
of Inspection were consulted, and a joint report was 
drawn up by them at the request of a committee of 
the Board, giving a general outline of what the revi- 
sion should accomplish ; the revision was commenced, 
on the suggestion of the Government, about 1861 or 
1862, by Mr. Gillie and Mi - . Robinson (one a Catholic, 
the other a Protestant Inspector), Mr. Clarke being 
associated with them as literary assistant. They were 
referred to the report drawn up by the Chiefs of In- 



spection, and directed to wait on Mr. M‘Creedy, who 
had become Secretary, to receive instructions, 1458- 
1461, 1463-1473. 

This is the only genei'al revision of the books • on 
previous occasions Archbishop Whately frequently re- 
vised them, brought out new additions, and made 

various alterations, 1462, 1542, 1543, 1935-1946. 

The essential feature of the books was their Scripture 
history lessons, and these have been retained, 1544,. 

1545- 

On the part of Catholic managers the expression is 
one of nearly universal satisfaction with the revised 
books ; on the part of a few Protestant managers, offi- 
cial remonstrances have been made against them both 
by Presbyterians and clergymen of the Established 
Church; the Board have considered these remon- 
strances, but have not yet come to any decision upon 
them, 1475-1479. 

The revision has given universal satisfaction to the 
teachers and parents of the children, 1480. — The use 
of several editions of the same book in a school would 
be very confusing and embarrassing to the teacher and 
Inspector, 1481—1485 . — [<S'ee also Appendix to Evidence, 
No. V., for return showing extent to which this exists.] 
Never heard a case of children refusing to buy the 
new books, i486. 

The Inspectors constantly represent that the teachers 
in all parts of the country are subject to great hard- 
ship from being themselves driven to execute repairs, 
1491, 1492. 

A few well endowed schools to which teachers could 
be promoted as a sort of prize, would be the life and 
soul of the system, 1493. 

Monitors were first established in the year 1833, and 
appear to be an institution very much prized, and 
acceptable to all parties, 149 4-1496, 15071 1508,1648. 
The number of monitors on the occasion of the last 
Report was 3,030, consisting of 143 first-class, 2,426 
senior, and 461 junior monitors, distributed generally 
over the country, 14 97-1 499. — Puts in a return of the 
143 paid monitors of the first-class, 1500-1504. — [For 
return, see foot note to question 1323.] Female 
monitors remain pretty much to the end of their term, 
especially in the case of convent schools, but the male 
monitors as a rale, leave the service of the Board 
for more remunerative employment, 1505, 1506. 

A proposition that Head or District Inspectors 
should pay the teachers was considered twelve years 
ago, but deemed impracticable ; witness is not prepared 
to say offhand whether some such arrangement might 
not be made so as to speed the distribution of the 
salaries, 1509, IS 10 - 

Commissioners grant a salary to a new school in a 
locality where sufficient accommodation already exists, on 
the principle of the modified grants, 15 1 1. — Possibly the 
Commissioners may have allowed these grants contrary 
to the reports of the Inspectors, the Commissioners 
forming a different opinion on consideration of the 
same facts, 1512. — The great object of the “modified" 
grants is to secure that every locality shall have schools, 
where children of a different religious creed than those 
attending existing schools may obtain a literary and 
religious education ; no grant has been made in a locality 
where this religious want was not manifest, I5i5> I 5 I ^> 

1546- 1551. 

The opening of additional schools in many localities 
has had the effect of diminishing the attendance in 
previously existing schools, and perhaps of obliterating 
others in connexion with the Board, 15x3, 15 1 4- 
few cases of remonstrance from managers of schools 
unfavourably affected have occurred, 1515- 

There is no rule or regulation as to the proportion 
of monitors in a school, the essential provision is that 
there must be an average of, at least, 35 pupils ; the 
Inspector is bound to look to the wants of a school, its 
attendance, &c., before he recommends the appouit- 
mentof a monitor ; however, in a thinly-attended sclioo , 
havingthe essential numberof 35, the Inspector would e 
justified in recommending the appointment of a monitor, 
if he found a lad who gave promise of becoming a use- 
ful teacher, 1521, 1522. 
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In convent schools, after the tliii’ty-five necessary for 
the first monitor, there should be at least thirty pupils 
for every other monitor; in convent schools there 
are not monitors for every thirty pupils, 1523. 
The Board in every case pay the salaries of paid 
monitors, besides the capitation grant to the schools ; 
unpaid monitors, don’t come into the contemplation of 
the rules of the Board, 1524, 1525. 

Pupil-teacher is the name a male monitor bears 
when in a model school, and is resident there ; also in 
the case of a limited number of superior monitors in 
the model schools, who reside at their homes ; generally 
speaking, they are monitors of four years’ standing, 
1326-1528. 

A considerable number of books other than those 
on the sanctioned list are in use in National schools, 
jg 2 p. — If the Inspector meet with an unsanctioned 
book, or if the manager state the name of a new book 
in use, the Inspector reports it to the Board ; if he find 
a difficulty in forming an opinion, he submits the book 
to the Board ; his ipse dixit would not be taken, unless 
supported by facts, 1530, 1531. 

There is a considerable disposition to use Board’s 
books in other primary schools ; never heard of their 
use in modern times in the Christian Brothers’ 
schools, as they have books which they themselves have 
produced ; some have been introduced into the Church 
Education Society’s schools, 1532-1534. 

Teachers both of the higher and lower classes 
frequently leave the schools, those of the higher class 
obtainingappointments of considerable value in the colo- 
nies ; the lower class leave in greater proportion than 
the higher, 1535-1537. — A great number have emi- 
grated to America, where some have schools, but 
occupations of a more lucrative character are sought, 
1538. — A very high class of teachers receiving very 
low remuneration, would undoubtedly soon leave ; the 
salaries attached to the higher ranks in the classifica- 
tion are sufficient to induce a large proportion of the 
teachers to remain, 1540, 1541. 

Managers have not had opportunities of receiving 
such a training for the effective discharge of then- 
functions as managers receive in Prussia, where the 
law requires a person who is a candidate for holy 
orders to attend a training school before he can be 
ordained ; this law refers only to Protestant clergymen, 
but the Catholic clergy in some parts of Prussia have 
voluntarily adopted the same regulation ; in England, 
the late Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, instituted a 
system of examination of candidates for holy orders in 
the subject of school management, but nothing of the 
kind has ever been attempted in Ireland, 1552, 1553. 
— If in the principal places throughout the country 
there were in operation model or training schools, 
which the clergy could patronise and use, and in which 
they could have implicit confidence, such model or 
training schools would present facilities for the techni- 
cal training of managers, 1554-1558. 

The per-centage system gives an interest to the 
teachers to sell books ; but it might possibly be attended 
with consequences which would indispose the pupils 
to buy ; they should only be allowed to sell as agents 
of the Board, 1555-1558. 

Some children, who are not of his own creed, might 
go to the landlord’s school ; but Protestant children 
prefer to go to a school taught by a Protestant, and on 
the other hand, Catholic children frequent the school 
taught by a Catholic teacher, 1559-1561. 

When there is a sufficient admixture of children of 
different religious denominations in any district to 
keep in operation two schools the mixed system does 
not prevail, 1562. 

The number of Protestant children who in 1867 
attended convent schools was 73 for all Ireland, of 
w om 60 were of the Established Church and 13 

lesbyterians, the total number of children attending 
schools being 73 , 331 , .563-1364, . 94 !-. 95 ° 
nil regard to the relative proficiency of males and 
wmal es ui t he different schools of Ireland, an abstract 
01 the Census Returns shows that, in the case 
0 males, in 1841 , 32 per cent, could read and write ; 



and in 1851 , 36 -6 per cent, could read and write ; and Patrick Joseph 
in 1861 , 42 -6 could read and Write ; and in the case of Keenan, esq. 
females, in 1841 , 16 -3 per cent, could read and write ; 
in 1851 , 22 - 9 ; in 1861 , 33 - 5 , 1566. — The increase in 
the case of females is considerably greater than in the 
case of males, which may be specially attributed to the 
operation of the convent • schools, 1567, 1568. — The 
pupils are more regular in attendance in convent 
schools ; besides the regularity of attendance there are 
various evidences as to the relative superior px-oficiency 
of the pupils in these schools compared with the ordinary 
schools, 1569,1570. — States x-esults of examination of 
monitox-s, which show, so far as their educatioxx is con- 
cerned, that the convent schools have the advantage 
over the ox-dinary schools, and to that fact, as indicating 
their superiority, along with many others, may be 
attx-ibuted the genex-al character which they bear fox- 
efficiency and usefulness ; and in the other classes below 
the monitors the same px-opox-tion of superiority exists, 

I57i» I57 2 > 1980-1983. 

Commissionex-s require that in evex-y girls’ school 
needlework shall be taught, and that evex-y female 
teacher shall be capable of giving instx-uction in it, which 
is given as a general x-ule, but not with even tolerable 
success, 1573, 1574- 

The higher descriptions of needlework as well as 
the humbler ax-e taxxght in convent schools which gives 
them an advantage in the results, 1575-1577. — No 
difference between convent and ordinary schools as to- 
observance of Board’s xrules, 1 57 8. 

Model schools are not axx unwholesome intex-ference 
with private enterpx-ise ; the establishment of any 
superior school in a place, improves the taste for edu- 
cation, and incx-eases the number of good schools, 

1579. — The attendance of Roman Catholics in the 
model school at Galway has considerably diminished, 

1581-1583- 

Thirty-five per cent, of the schools have no play- 
grounds, or bad ones ; the Boax-d have not taken much 
action in that respect, except in case of vested schools, 

1586-5819. 

Course to be pursued by pex-sons seeking building 
gx-axxts, 1590, 1591. — Specification of Boax-d of Works 
need not be stx-ictly adhered to ; in some outlying 
districts managers find it impossible to build at the 
prices laid down in the specifications ; consequently 
the works remain suspended for years, 1593,1594 — 

Where schools cannot be finiskedfor the specified amounts, 
the Boax-d gives supplemental grants, 1595. — New 
plans proposed by Board of W oi-ks have been submitted 
to the Commissioners, but have not yet been approved, 

I59h, 1597 . 1897-1900- 

The Board four or five yeai-s since resolved to make 
grants of a modified character to meet the case of 
schools in thinly populated and poor districts, but the 
rule has been acted upon in vei-y few instances, 1598- 
1601. — There are many pax-ts where the full ordinary 
school attendance cannot be secured; this is a vei-y 
serious defect in tlxe Boax-d’s ax-x-angements, 1602. — 

Witness reported on the question of schools in thinly 
peopled districts in 1855 or 1856 ; summax-y of the 
results arrived at, 1603-1605. 

The rule of the Board requires eight superficial feet 
of space for each child; this space is ample, 1606. — 

•In city schools there is at all times very considerable 
crowding; during certain short seasons, even in the 
country, crowding to a great extent takes place, but 
on the whole, the accommodation is equal to the wants 
of the system ; as a general rule, there is not sufficient 
cubic space in the school accommodation, 1607-1609, 

1884-1887. 

There is a very considerable coi-respondence between 
age and classification : a little more than three-fourths 
are under twelve years, and nearly the same propor- 
tion are classified below the Third Book, 1611-1613. 

The children are withdrawn from school at a very 
early age, especially in manufacturing towns ; the at- 
tendance at schools in tillage districts is much better 
than at those in pasture districts ; in the mountainous 
districts may be found some of tlxe best schools, 1614— 

1616. — Witness, in a report to the Board, suggested a 
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Patrick Joiepli remedy with reference to the early withdrawal of chil- 
Keenan, esq. dren from school, by offering premiums to children, who 
had spent five years in a National school, 1621-1625. 

In schools in the fishing districts navigation should 
be taught, 1617. — There are six regular navigation 
schools, but they have not been successful, in conse- 
quence of being established in improper places ; navi- 
gation classes have been conducted in some ordinary 
schools with most gratifying success, especially in one 
at Glenariff, county Antrim; the proper places for 
navigation schools are the small fishing villages along 
the coast, 1618-1620, 1726-1732, 1739-1742. 

In June, 1866, a suggestion was made by the Govern- 
ment, with respect to the introduction of a new plan 
of paying the teachers’ salaries — of paying for ascer- 
tained results. An inquiry was then made to ascer- 
tain if the English rule could be applied to Ireland, by 
obtaining a nominal return of eveiy pupil on the rolls, 
with the number of days’ attendance in each individual 
case, which showed that only 33 - 5 per cent, of all the 
children had attended 100 days and upwards, 1629- 
1631. — Hands in an abstract showing number of at- 
tendances from 220 days down to 50 and under, T631. 

A similar return for each of the school districts or 
counties can be furnished, and would be found most 
invaluable in connexion with any consideration of the 
statistics of the schools, as “ averages ” are almost 
useless ; the publication of the abstracts for the counties 
would give the actual condition of the schools, as to 
attendance, in the geographical divisions of the 
country, and would afford a complete exposition of the 
quality of the attendance at the schools ; such a return 
could not be produced often, for it involves an immen- 
sity of labour, 1632-1639. 

The principle of organizing schools was introduced 
in 1856, on suggestions made by the Inspectors ; the 
system is still in operation, but not so extensively as 
soon after its introduction, 1640-1644. — Nothing 
could be more successful, 1645. 

The circular letter issued at the introduction of the 
organization system was drawn up by witness, 1646, 
1647. — [See also Appendix to Evidence, No. VI.] 

In the report for 1856 witness gave a history of the 
monitorial system in connexion with the organization; 
states substance of the report, 1649-1651. — -There are 
now four classes of monitors — 1, unpaid monitors, hi 
schools that have been organized ; 2, junior paid 
monitors from eleven to fourteen years of age; 3, 
senior paid monitors from fourteen to eighteen ; lastly, 
first-class monitors who have completed the preceding 
stages, and whose period of service is two years, 1651. 
— “ First class monitors ” are engaged for two years ; 
they get £15 for the first year, and £17 for the second, 
1652. 

In the county of Galway 62-1 percent, of the people 
speak Irish ; Mayo, 61 T ; in Kerry, 57 ; in the West 
Riding of Cork, 53 - l ; in Waterford, 52-1; in Clare, 
47 '6 ; and in Donegal, only 30 per cent. ; the total 
of the Irish-speaking population is 1,105,536, or 19T 
per cent, of the whole population, 1653-1657. — 
About 25 per cent, of the Irish-speaking population 
would be between five and fifteen years of age ; the 
positive numbers have diminished, 2005-20x7.— 
Cause of smaller attendance in the Galway schools, 
2022—2025. — No provision has ever been made by the ' 
Board for teaching these people through the medium 
of Irish ; it is next to impossible to teach, skilfully 
and effectively, the Irish-speaking population by the 
ordinary process ; if they were taught to read Irish 
first they would more readily learn to read English, 
1658-1660, 1662-1663, 1736-1738, and note, 2018- 
2021. — The fact of the Irish language being spoken 
materially influences the number who are able to read 
and write, 1661. 

No provision is made by the Privy Council in 
England for the Welsh-speaking population of Wales, 
1664-1665. — Witness has several times drawn the 
attention of the Commissioners to the subject of the 
Irish-speaking portion of the people, but the project 
proposed was not favourably received, 1666-1669. 

Comparison of net annual value of property rated 



under the Tenements Act, and the amount of annual 
subscriptions to National schools, 1670-1676.— State- 
ment of the averages, ranging from the worst to the best 
under the two heads of fees and subscriptions, showing 
great disparity in the amount of fees in the several 
districts, 1677. 

Vaiiety of payments in the different districts leads 
to endless changes on the part of the teachers, 1678. 

The best county in Ireland is Londonderry, where 
there are comparatively few resident gentry ; the 
local subscriptions here are high, and the fees paid 
by pupils are also high, so that the circumstances of 
Londonderry do not establish any superior advantages 
over the rest of the country with regard to resident or 
non-resident landlords, 1679-1681. — The London com- 
panies are bound by their charter's to subscribe to the 
local schools, 1682. 

In the convent schools the average amount of school 
fees per head is only 8|d., compared ‘with 2s. 7 id. in 
the schools of Ireland generally ; and the average from 
subscriptions, per pupil, in convent schools is 4 \d. per 
pupil, compared with 9|<f. in the schools generally. 
1683. — In the ordinary schools the Board pays 
13s. Id. per head as teachers’ salaries, and in convent 
and monastic schools 4s. 3 ^d. per head ; the average 
of premiums and gratuities paid to the ordinary schools 
is 5 \d. per head, and to the convent schools Is. 1M 
per head, 1684-1685. 

The average attendance in the ordinary schools is 
208,260, and in the convent schools, 31,017, 1686, 
2038-2040. 

Relation between amount of school-fees paid and 
classification of the teachers ; the parents appear to 
recognise the superior efficiency of the highly classed 
teachers, and think it worth while to pay for it, 1687, 
1688. — The same law prevails with regard to all local 
subscriptions, which is due to the fact, that the higher 
class teachers look out for the schools, and get them, 
where high fees and subscriptions prevail, 1689, 1690. 

Defective condition of lessons in science in the Fourth 
and Fifth Books ; children at Clonmel National schools 
wore examined in these books on occasion of Lord 
Kimberley’s visit ; they answered according to what 
was in the book, but their answers did not agree with 
his Excellency’s information on the subject, 1696-1698. 

Incorrectness of the “ Epitome of Geographical 
Knowledge, Ancient and Modern, compiled for the 
Use of the Teachers and Advanced Classes of the 
National Schools of Ireland,” 1699-1704. 

Under the circumstances of Ireland, the National 
system could not have succeeded as it has done but for 
the fact that the Board undertook to produce the books; 
the time is now pretty near for a salutary modification 
of the arrangements as to the production of books — 
the more general the class of books used the better, 
1705, 1710, 17 1 1. — Mr. Thom on various occasions has 
drawn the attention of the Board to important and 
necessary corrections ; his interest is to make them as 
correct as possible, 1706, 1707. — The action of the 
Board with regard to its books has destroyed the pro- 
duction of school-boolcs throughout Ireland, 1708, 17°9- 
— Books are more likely to be kept up to the condition 
in which they ought to be by private enterprise than by 
Boards of Commissioners, 1710. 

It is a disadvantage to education that books like the 
“ Epitome of Geography” should be prepared by men 
unknown to literature or science, 1713. — An accusa- 
tion has often been made that the authors of books in 
the employment of the Board used their official posi- 
tions to sell their books, but it has not been satisfac- 
torily sustained, 1716, 1717. 

The success of the books has arisen from the popu- 
larity of their authors, and their own merits ; they 
have proportionately obtained as considerable a circu- 
lation in England and Scotland as the books published 
by the Board have commanded ; an author connected 
with the Board has a considerable advantage; the 
Board, however, have now resolved not to place on 
their list books written by any of the officers who have 
to deal with the classification of the teachers, 1718- 
i7 2 °. *733-1735- 
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The production of school books— on the part of the 
Government, through the agency of the Board— ought 
IA to be directly or indirectly a monopoly, 1722.— 
The books of the Board circulate generally all through 

the colonies, 1723-1725. ... ,, 

The use of books sanctioned or published by the 
Board is necessary to a monitor, and to a teacher, to 

pare himself for examination, and, in that sense, it 
mav be concluded that their use is compulsory ; if a 
teacher made a representation that he entertained a 
conscientious objection to the use of the books, the 
Commissioners would yield to his representations, but 
no such case has occurred, i 743 - I 747 > x 75 2 - — 

T he examination papers being based on the lesson 
books it would be impossible for anyone to answer 
the questions if he had not got the books, 1748, 1749. 
—The new editions do not contain lessons on special 
or technical subjects ; the lessons on Scripture history 
are preserved, 1751, 1752.— The object of the examina- 
tion in the lesson books is to discover whether the 
teachers have an intimate acquaintance with the books 
in use amongst the children, so that to this extent their 
use is indirectly compulsory, i 753 - I 755 - — In raost 
parts the children are well supplied with books at their 
own expense, 1756, x 7 57 - 

A proposition to encourage benevolent societies 
amonff the teachers has never been brought before the 
'Commissioners, but they have considered the propriety 
of granting pensions instead of, as at present, retiring 
n-atuities, but no decision has been come to, 1758- 

1762. The general opinion is in favour of pensions, 

as being more serviceable to the teachers and more 
economic to the public; scale on which retiring 
m-atuities are calculated, 1762-1764, 1766. 

° Teachers’ salaries are too small for them safely to 
contribute to a benevolent society, or to take advan- 
tage of Post Office Savings Banks, 1765, 1849. — It is 
doubtful whether an arrangement of compelling 
teachere to subscribe to a fund for pensions, after 
generally increasing the salaries, would be wise in 
Ireland ; if the teachers could be educated to it, the 
project would be a very desirable and excellent one, 
1767-1769. 

The Board makes grants for enlarging vested schools 
only; non-vested schools are three times as numerous 
as the others, 1770-1772. 

The Commissioners are appointed to administer the 
funds granted by Parliament for the education of the 
poor in Ireland, 1773-1778. — Practically, the operation 
of the Board is limited to the education of the poor, 
but the model schools are frequented by the children 
of the better classes, whose parents should share the 
cost, 1779, 1780. — It is very difficult to define the time 
at which children should leave school, 1781,- 1782. 

Four hours a day on five days a week are required 
to be devoted to secular subjects, which in many 
cases is voluntarily exceeded ; the course at present 
consists of five books, 1783-1786. — Period necessary 
for a child to get through the course, 1787, 1790-1792. 
The fact that there are 300,000 holdings of less than 
fifteen acres each, and that every child has to work as 
soon as it is able, accounts for the irregularity of at- 
tendance, 1788-1789. 

Any boy who has attained to the Fourth Book, and 
acquired the necessary knowledge for his class, ought 
decidedly to be prepared to commence the world ; a 
girl should be able to read, write, do arithmetic, and 
needlework, 1793, 1794. 

Some of the convent schools include children just 
able to walk up to others of upwards of nineteen years 
of age, 1795, 1801. — St. Finbar’s Convent National 
school, Cork, is returned as having 120 young persons 
in the highest classes whose ages average 19 - 9 ; the 
school must possess immense attractions, and it is 
better that these people should be at school, as there is 
but little employment for females in Cork, 1802-1805, 
1824. — It would be very difficult to lay down any 
fixed rule as to the time when children should begin 
and end their education, 1806. 

<T per cent, of children attending the National 
schools reach the higher classes, 1807. — Pupils remain- 



ing in the school to an advanced age serve the interest Patrick 
of the junior pupils, 1808-18x0. — A child should be Keenan, 
sent to an infant school as soon as it can walk there, 
but where there is no provision for infant education 
five years should be the minimum age, 1811. — The 
system of payment according to numbers should be 
abolished, 1813. 

The number of children attending the schools is an 
indication of the success of the National system, and 
the Board, being desirous to discharge its duties 
efficiently, is interested in a large attendance, 1814- 
1817. 

Every scholar should attend school before roll-call ; 
if the Inspector find any discrepancy between the 
number 011 the roll and the number actually present 
at the time of his visit it should be accounted for on 
the “ absence slate,” where the teacher should record 
the names of children who had permission to leave 
school : the record would remain unchanged, the whole 
number counting as attendances, 1818-1822. — Inspec- 
tors examine children to test their proficiency, 1823. 

The Board gives aid to convent schools, under 
certain instructions, but not to schools conducted by 
members of any religious brotherhood, 1825-1831.— 

There are six schools taught by monks, which were in 
connexion with the Board prior to the rule excluding 
those so taught ; there is no examination of monks as 
to their competency as teachers any more than of nuns, 
examination of the school is quite a sufficient test of 
any teacher’s fitness, 2041-2047. — Capitation grant is 
paid in the same way as to convent schools, 2048. — 

Never found anything in schools of the monks calcu- 
lated to deprive them of recognition and support, 1832. 

It would be difficult to fix the amount to be con- 
tributed by localities, 1835-1840.— No compulsory 
arrangement ought to be made requiring any specific 
proportion of contribution by managers, 1841, 1842. 

Chambers’s books on geometry and algebra are used 
in National schools, 1843, 1844.— Teachers in England 
are fortunate in being allowed to select their- books, 

1845. 

The effect of the National system has been to dis- 
place the schools previously existing where the humbler 
and better classes received their education, and the 
want of such schools is now much felt, 1850-1856. 

Dr. Sullivan offered his books gratuitously to the , 
Board, but they declined to accept them except on the 
usual terms of payment, 1857-1858. 

The standard of examination for first and second 
class teachers lias been considerably raised since the 
origin of the Board ; the only recent change of conse- 
quence is the introduction of agriculture, 1863, 1864. 

— The number of marks for second class remains much 
the same as in 1848 , 1865. 

Amount of discount, on sale of books, varres from 
Ss. or 10 s. to „£G or £8, 1866, 1867. 

In the south-west of Ireland complaints of delay in 
execution of repairs by Board oi W orks have been for 
a long time frequent and serious, 1868, 1869. — The 
Commissioners of Works become informed, through 
their own officers, as to the condition of the schools, 
and the Inspectors report to the National Board, who 
communicate until the Board of Works, 1870-1874, 

1907, 1908. 

The navigation schools that have hitherto been insti- 
tuted, have been merely branches of model schools, and 
a literary education may be given in them to the 
nautical pupils, who seldom or never avail themselves 
of it, 1876. — Classification of the masters varies, the 
teachers l-eceiving a special salary, 1877-1880. 

There are 140 ” first class monitors, rather less than 
half of whom are in ordinary schools and the remainder 
in convent schools, 1881-1883. 

Examination of a school in Scripture history is 
entirely within the Inspector’s discretion, 1888-1894. 

—The Inspectors are prohibited from examining m any 
secular subject not laid down in the programme for 
National schools, 1895, 1896. 

Vested school-houses are better than the non-vested, 

1901, 1902. — If the provisions of the “Land Im- 
provement Act” were extended to school-houses it would 
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Patrick Joseph be a great advantage, as all school-houses would be made 
Keenan, esq. suitable to their purpose, 1903-1905. 

Relative number of schools having under thirty 
pupils in each school in each of the provinces, 1909. — 
Relative proportion between schools having less than 
thirty pupils each, and the total number of schools in 
each province, 1910. — Cause of small number in Mun- 
ster as compared with Ulster, 1911. 

It is desirable that managers should have the option 
of introducing classics into the ordinary schools as an 
extra subject at extra hours ; classics might be taught 
as part of the course, so as not to interfere with the 
teaching of the essential subjects, 1915-1921. — The 
business of preparing for a University is connected 
with the business of primary education in the parochial 
schools of Scotland ; in many Irish National schools the 
thing has been successfully done, 1922-1928. — Ability 
of present masters to teach classics, 1929, 1930, and 
note. 

The course adopted by the Inspectors in examining 
a school is not an undeviating one ; they would not 
deliberately pass over the Scripture history lessons, 
but they are not the lessons they would probably select, 
I 95 i-r 954 - . 

Local duties of managers as to the school ; their 
duty towards the Board, 1956. — It is very desirable 
that clerical and other managers should receive some 
instruction in the technical parts of educational affairs, 
and that they should get some idea as to the general 
organization, government, and management of schools, 
J 957 -i 9 <>i- 

The National schools are superior to the elementary 
schools of other countries, and this superiority may 
be maintained, 1962-1965, 2026, 2027. 

Attendance of Protestant children at Catholic schools, 
1966-1968. 

Special attractions of convent schools : respect for 
the conductors, superior education and rank of teachers, 
their fame as bringing on the children from class to 
class, that the religious education of the children is 
excellently provided for, and that heads of the school 
watch over the scholars after they have left, 1969, 
1970. — In some cases the childx-en are clothed, in others 
fed, which form attractions to the more destitute chil- 
dren, 1972-1975. — Industrial instruction is given in 
all convent schools, and where industrial work is done, 
payment is made for it, 1976-1979. 

The amount paid for monitorial teaching in convent 
schools has increased, 1 984, 1985. — Monitors in convent 
schools are superior to monitors in ordinary schools, 
1987, 1988. — Under special circumstances monitors 
are allowed to remain after the fourth year, but no 
premiums are now paid, unless the monitors become 
first-class, 1989-1998. 

Return of all the cases where gratuities have been 
paid within the last six years, to monitors retained 
■beyond the regular period of four years, 1999. — [See 
also Appendix to Evidence, No. VII.] 

Return of the number of children in King’s Inns- 
street convent school under four yeax-s of age, and above 
fifteen yeax-s, also a similar retux-n from the model school, 
2000—2004, and note. 

Reference to page lxx. of Mr. Nicolson’s x-eport for 
Scotch Schools Inquiry Commission as to teaching 
Gaelic in schools of districts where it is spoken, 2049- 
2051, and note. 

Witness produces a memorandum on a system of 
Payment for Resixlts, drawn up at the x-equest of the 
Royal Commissioners. The memorandum sets forth, 
in the first place, the leading considerations which 
show that a system of paying for results is preferable 
to that at present in force, pages 89 , 90 . The plan is 
divided into three parts, viz. — Pax-t I., Inspectors’ Re- 
sult Fees ; Part II., Managers’ Result Fees ; Pax-t III., 
Classification Salaries of Principal Teachers, page 90 . 

Part I. — Inspectors’ Results Fees. 

Ninety attendances to qualify a child for exami- 
nation as to Inspector’s results fees, § 8, p. 90 Sliding 

scale of payment for teaching pnpil-teacliers or monitors 
proposed, § 9 , p. 90 . — Curriculum to consist of eight 



gradations to be called sections, § 10, p. 90 p ro 

gramme of examinations in each section, with the 
x-esults fees obtainable for each subject and section 
p. 90 . ’ 

Subjects of each section are arranged under four 
primary heads, § 12, p. 92 .— Table of scale of fees; quali- 
fication for examination, § 13 , pp. 92 , 93 Estimate 

of expense for Part I., § 14 — 16 , p. 93 . 

Part II. — Managers’ Quarterly Results Fees 

Objection to paying for mere attendance and on so 
delusive a basis as an average attendance, § 17 , 18 n 
93 . — In- addition to the Inspector’s annual examination 
for results there shall be a quartex-ly examination held 
by the manager, and on the manager’s certificate a fee 
of one shilling shall be paid for each child who makes 
thirty attendances in the quarter, on the followin'* 
conditions : — 1 . If in the case of an infant pupil, or of 
a pupil in the first or second sections, it be cex-tified 
that during the quarter the instruction was progressive 
and efficient. 2 . If in the case of a pupil in the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth sections, it be certi- 
fied that the pupil exhibited at least thirty fairly written 
copies or exercises, written by himself (and initialed 
and dated in each case by the teacher-), on thirty differ- 
ent days in the quarter. 3 . If it be certified that the 
general instruction of each pupil for whom a fee may he 
claimed has been progressive and efficient. 4 . If it be 
certified that an effort will be made that each pupil for 
whom a fee may be claimed shall, if at all practicable, 
be subsequently present at the Inspectox-’s annual 
examination. 5 . That for any pupil on whose account 
a manager’s results fee shall have been awarded, who 
may be absent without satisfactory cause on the day 
of the Inspector’s annual examination, or whose 
written exercises, referred to at condition 2, cannot be 
produced for the Inspectox-’s x-evision, the fee shall be 
deducted fx-om the payment next accx-uing to the school. 
6. That the Inspector on his first incidental visit in 
the month succeeding the managex-’s examination shall 
verify the statistics, inspect the copies, Ac., referred to 
in the manager’s report. 7 . That the Inspector, whilst 
not required to make an individual return of the 
answering, at the next annual examination of each of 
the “ limited attendants ” (that is, the thirty days and 
the sixty days attendants — the ninety days attendants 
being called “ full attendants”), shall however, examine 
them in such a maimer as to be able to x-eport generally 
that conditions 1 , 2 , and 3 had been fulfilled, § 19 , p. 
93 . — Estimate of expense for Part II., § 20 , 21 , p. 94 . 

Part III. — Classification Salaries of Principal 
Teachers. 

Scale proposed, S 22 - 26 . — Estimate for Part III. 
§ 27 , p. 94 . 

Monitors ; assistants ; appropriation of results’ fees, 
Ac. , § 28 - 30 , p. 95 . — Night schools to be open for half 
tlxe time of day schools, to be entitled to half day 
school results fees, and subject to the same general 
regulations, § 31 , p. 95 . — Examples of the probable 
incomes of teachex-s from results fees and class salaries 
(gratuities omitted) to be dex-ived from different sizes 
of schools, § 32 , p. 95 . — Genex-al estimate, § 33 , p. 95 . — 
Mode of payment, § 34 , p. 96 . — Check of accounts, 
§ 35 , p. 96 . — Scheme to come into operation at end 
of three years from its promulgation, § 37 , p. 96 . 

46-4 per cent, of the pupils ax-e under nine years of age, 
and 45'4 per cent, are in the First' Book, 2052-20541 
207 2-207 5- — 30 per cent, are between nine and twelve; 
they would range at px-esent between the third and 
fourth sections, 2055. — Payment by results would 
bring about such axx impx-ovement in the quality 0 
the attendance, that instead of only 33 £ per cen. 
giving 100 days’ attendance, 50 or 60 per cent, might 
give a like attendance, 2057, 2058. . 

Different scales for i-ural and civic schools would ten 
to embarrass the system, 2059, 2076. — Infante to e 
presented in second section when they go into 1® 
grown school, 2060, 2061.— The rule might be relaxed 
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in certain cases, 2069-2071. — A child entering at an memorandum from tlie 5 th section upwards; it can Patrick Joseph 
advanced age should have an opportunity of passing without disadvantage be included in the usual school M< 1- 

from class to class until it attained the highest section, course, just as needlework in the case of girls, 2189- 
utterly and entirely irrespectively of its age, 2062-2064. 2194. 

The quarterly inspections may, for a time, be with The management of schools is infinitely more efficient 
many managers only nominal and perfunctory, but now than it was seven years ago ; it is more efficient 
when the duty is imposed upon them they would dis- in 18 G 8 than it was in 1867 , more efficient in 1867 
charge the obligation, 2065, 2066, 2083-2096. — Chil- than it was in 1866 , and so on ; it is, in point of fact, 
dren to write a copy every day they attend, 2067, improving every year, 2x93-2198. 

20 gg. The effect of the plan suggested, with regard to 

With regard to “ Inspectors’ results fees ” present classification of teachers, will be to induce them to 
staff of sixty Inspectors with six Head Inspectors would select promotion by personal examination; the desire 
be perfectly equal to the duties which the scheme to earn the results fees and to be rated sis successful 
would impose, 2077-2082, 2116-2119. and accomplished teachers will be stimulus enough to 

Payment by results would stimulate landed pro- lead them to continue their studies, 2209-2218. 
pvietors to help the schools more, 2098, 2099. — Rating It would not be desirable to give a schoolmaster 

for school purposes would be utterly impracticable in a direct interest in passing an examination in the ad- 
Ireland, 2100,2101. — The English rate of payment ditional subjects by enabling him to raise his classifi- 
for examinations would be too low for Ireland, 2x02, cation ; his status, as a teacher, once determined, will 
2103. he ample for all purposes, 2219, 2220. — Payments for 

A child should finish the first section on the com- Inspector’s results to be made once a year ; for ma- 
pletion of his sixth year; the second on the comple- nagers’ results, four times a year, 2221-2223. — The 
tion of his seventh year ; the third on the completion system of classification proposed would not tend to 
of his eighth year ; and the fourth on the completion degrade the teachers nor to ignore their scholastic 
of his ninth year, 2104—2107. attainments, 2224-2226. — Reasons for making classi- 

Considerations which led to placing grammar in the fication partly dependent on numbers, 2227—2229. — 
fifth section, 2108-2110. — Income of teachers, 2112- Payments of teachers advance up to 70 , and then 
2113. begin to fall to 120 because of the employment of 

Pass is to be obtained by creditable answering in all assistants ; number of assistants to be employed in 
branches, 2119-2123. schools having from 75 to 300 pupils in attendance ; 

System proposed would not interfere with model and present and proposed salary, 2230-2240. 
training schools, 2124-2125. — No maximum limit of Under the present miles every female teacher is re- 
age fixed for pupils, but the minimum would practically quired to be qualified as a workmistress, and would 
be limited to four years, 2126-2x29. — The co-operation have to perform the duties under the new scheme, 
of the managers, combined with care on the part of 224!, 2242. 

the Inspectors, would prevent an infant grant being Although managers would be directly' interested in 
paid twice in respect of the same child, 2130-2x35. passing all the children, as they became more expe- 
Tliose children that come from respectable homes as rienced as examiners they would feel the necessity of 
well as those that come from needy homes require observing strictness in the examination of the children, 

State aid, 2136-2140. — Gratuity for an infant under 2243-2246. — Any case of dishonesty on the part of the 
six 8s. a year in Inspector’s results’ fees, and, possibly, teacher, would be punished, as now, bv dismissal, 2247- 
4 s. a year in Manager’s results’ fees, 2141. 2251. — In the case of vested schools the Board can 

There is no difficulty in ascertaining the age of a remove managers ; this power has not been exercised, 
child in Ireland, 2142-2146. 2252, 2253. 

The introduction of getting poetry off by heart It is most desirable to accomplish the system of pay- 
would tend to improve the quality of the reading, ing quartex-ly if possible ; it would be a good plan, in 
2151-2153. ease a school was examined between the 31 st January 

It is very difficult to say what is the average school- and the 31 st March, that the sum earned by the annual 
life ; in many parts of the country children remain at examination should be paid by' the next quarter-day, 
school for ten years, 2154-2158. 2254-2259. 

The scheme proposed would remedy many defects Under the proposed scheme the Inspectors will ex- 
in the National system, as stated in paragraph I. of amine individually about 331,000 children (those who 
the memorandum, 2159-2169. attended 90 days), and in a genei'al way about 309 , 000 ; 

In many places the school-houses are very bad ; the examination will be quite as efficacious and satis- 
the memorandum does not enter into the question of factory as at present, 2260-2268. — Work of Jnspec- 
school-houses at all, but where the premises are quite tors will be largely increased, 2276-2277. — The 
unsuitable the proposed grants would not be paid, Inspectors would have to make ten monthly visits, 

2170-2177. — There may be cases (for instance in but there would only' be one full inspection, 2278- 
Ballina district, county' Mayo), where under special 2282. 

circumstances the Board have continued to make the It is most desirable that schools should be frequently 
grants notwithstanding the unfitness of the school- grouped, together for general examination, 2269- 
houses, 2199-2204, 2207, 2208. — Effect of the scheme 227 x. 

"'ill Be, by elevating the tone of education generally, The classification at present in force — in regard to 
to introduce a better class of school-houses, 2205, 2206. the three leading grades — would remain as it is, 2272. 

If the schoolmasters exerted themselves more, and — Teachers in virtue of their classification receive 
were sustained in their exertions by the managers, sums varying from £1 6 to £52 year; possibly a case 
they might considerably improve the attendance, might occur where a teacher at present in receipt of 
2178-2183. £52 a year would receive less under the proposed plan, 

tk 1 ® a ^ naTnore district (an exceedingly poor one), but the teacher at present receiving £52 a year would 
e landed proprietors are nearly all absentees, and most likely be placed in charge of a large school, which 
contribute very' little aid to the schools, 2184-2188. would be an immense improvement for him in point 

instruction in agricultux - e is provided for in the of income, 2273-2275. 



Kelly, James, Esq. 

Financial Secretary to the Board of National Educa- meetings ; the present arrangement is a matter of 
on , discharges from time to time much the same duties agreement between themselves, 3040-3042, 3082. 0#<l ' 

tlio C ° . a S ue > abends chiefly to correspondence and Description of the management of the correspond- 
_ committees ; Dr. Newell attends more particularly enee; if the matter be one over which witness has 
e inspection department, he also attends the Board jurisdiction, he notes an answer, if not it is referred 

8 Q 
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James Kelly, to the Board or the Resident Commissioner; in case 
esq- of a division of opinion in the Board, protests are 

sometimes entered on the minutes, and, on occasions, 
in eactemo; the papers are not always preserved ; the 
practice is not uniform, 3043-3032, 3083. — [The 
witness subsequently supplied a statement of the 
occasions on which protests were made, the subjects, 
and the names of the protesting members, see note on 
pp. 139, 140.] — The majority of the Board have 
allowed the dissent of the minority to be recorded, 
but have not allowed the protest to appear on the 
minutes, 3092, 3093. 

Recently the Board has been called on by the Exe- 
cutive Government to reverse its decision in the case 
of a teacher accused of Fenianism who had been per- 
mitted to resume his duties ; the teacher was dismissed, 
3°53-3°55- 

The system of two secretaries is not inconvenient ; 
one could not discharge the duties ; one secretary 
would require an assistant, which comes to the same 
thing, 3056, 3057, 3084. — Both secretaries are pre- 
sent at the preparation of the annual estimate sent 
to the Treasury, as well as the Chiefs of Inspection, 
the Accountant, the Book-keeper, and the Resident 
Commissioner, 3058, 3085. 

The Board can apply the savings on one item to 
cover excess on another; the Treasury merely re- 
quires it to keep within the sum total of the estimate, 
3059, 3060. — Transfers from one item to another do 
not frequently occur ; the estimate is made out with 
tolerable accuracy, as far as possible ; on the item of 
teachers’ salaries there may be ,£2,000 or £3,000 
excess, 3061. 

An abstract showing the actual expenditure under 
each head as compared with the parliamentary 
estimate is sent at the end of the year to the Audit 
Office ; the estimate and the amount of expenditure 
for the year 1866-67 will be found in Appendix No. 
VIII., 3062-3069. 

Many instances have arisen of difficulty in getting 
proper sites for schools ; landowners willing to give 
sites were not able to do so from having only a 
limited interest in their property ; increased facilities 
for granting sites for schools are very desirable ; the 
Commissioners have often been obliged to accept 
unsuitable sites because of the inability or unwilling- 
ness of landowners ; the propriety of endeavouring to 
get an Act like the School Sites (England) Bill has 
never been formally brought before them, 3070-3073. 

A few complaints of proselytising in schools have 
come before the Board, but the charges were not 
established ; the complaints did not come exclusively 
from one religious body, 3074-307 6, 3096, 3098. 

Although appointed a member of the committee, 
witness, from circumstances, had nothing to do with 
the revision of the Board’s books ; the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books have been recently approved ; 
the Fifth Book and the First Book of Poetry are now 
under consideration ; the committee decides on a book, 



it is put in type, a copy is sent to each member of the 
Board, and it is considered at the next meeting, 3077- 
3081. 

The special compilation of the books for the revised 
edition was prepared for the most part by the late Mr. 
M ‘Greedy, by two inspectors, Messrs. Robinson and 
Gillie, and a clerk appointed for the purpose; the 
revision of the scientific books has not yet taken 
place, 3086-3088. — So far as the revision has gone the 
professors have had nothing to say to it ; they were 
certainly competent persons, inasmuch as some of them 
were authors ; and the fact of being professors having 
charge of training and other schools would be sufficient 
to qualify them to revise the school-books used through- 
out the country, 3089-3091. 

No communications have passed from the Executive 
Government to the Board showing a desire to use the 
Board for political purposes, 3094, 3095. 

Witness is not familiar with the system of school 
accounts throughout the country, they would be merely 
accounts, of receipts by teachers; the Commissioners 
require accounts from managers as to the amount of 
fees paid to teachers — no more, 3099-3x03. 

It would certainly be an abuse if the entire sums 
given by the Commissioners for the teachers were not 
applied for their benefit ; there may be several ways 
of checking such abuse, either by paying the teachers 
directly or by removing the managers who should be 
guilty of it; the Board has no fixed course of pro- 
ceeding in such cases, 3104-3106. — If a teacher pays 
the rent out of his salary it depends on the nature of 
the agreement between him and the manager, the 
Board might object in such cases, 3x07-3x09. 

Schools must be kept in repair by the localities ; if 
non-vested schools be suffei - ed to fall out of repair, the 
grant is withdrawn or the salary is suspended; the 
Board would object to repairs being done at the master’s 
expense, though there is no fixed rule to that effect, 
3110-3x12, 3215. 

The annual report shows the total annual cost of a 
school, except repairs, 3113- 3 120. 

The teacher is bound to give an exact account of all 
emoluments received from the school, including the 
payments by the scholars, which is returned to the 
Board by the manager, 3121-3124. 

The Board grants salaries to teachers of non-vested 
schools as well as grants for books and other requisites ; 
the teacher gives a receipt for his salary, but it is not 
always a guarantee that he has received it ; the salary 
is sent by post office order in favour of the teacher 
through the manager, and in seven cases out of ten the 
receipt is signed by the teacher and countersigned by 
the manager before the Board pays the money, 3126- 
3*3°- 

If the teachers go away — emigrate — before they 
receive their salaries, the managers return the post 
office order ; the Board does not inquire at the end of 
the year if any of its orders are outstanding, 31 31* 
3i3 2 - 



William Cotter 
Kyle, esq., LL.l). 



Kyle, William Cotter, Esq., ll.d. 



Is secretary to Glare-street Commissioners ; their 
corporate title is “ Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land;” property is chiefly land endowments; with 
a small exception, that of each school has to be kept 
separate, 15392-15396, 15457. — Principal estates be- 
long to the seven royal grammar schools ; these are 
somewhat similar to the large English schools. A few 
primary schools for tenants of estates ; one is under 
National Board, and a few others in connexion with 
it, 15397-15405, 15416. — Nothing in trust deed as to 
primary education or education of the pool - , 1541 7. — 
Origin of primaxy schools just named, 155 12. — Enu- 
meration of those not connected with National Board. 
Want of supervision of the latter, 15406-15410. — 
Commissioners wish all to be under Board, but often 
cannot get persons to act as joint managers. In one 
case, after house was built, parish priest at last moment 



refused to act with anyone else ; would not act at all 
unless allowed whole and sole control ; matter is still 
pending. School referred to is at King’s Island, 
Tyrone ; further particulars ; hope of difficulty being 
set light yet ; there are many children who would 
attend, 15505-15508. — Reason for requiring joint 
managers, 15402, 1 541 1-1 5413. — Commissioners ap- 
point masters of those schools not under National 
Board; supervision, 15414, 15415. 

Annual report is laid before Parliament, 154 20 " 
15422. — Bad condition of estates; improvements; 
cannot raise rents. Difference of opinion as to whether 
endowed schools were intended for the poor, i54 2 3" 
15426. — Unsatisfactory condition of diocesan schools; 
Board has no power to improve them ; abortive sug- 
gestions, 1 542 7-1 5429. — Original intention of the 
royal free schools; that at Enniskillen is now the 
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best • has been greatly improved, and is open to all 
denominations. Question as to necessity for a model 
school at this place, 15430-15436.— Unsatisfactory 
state of Grammar school at Clonmel ; it was endowed 
for gratuitous education of children of Protestant free- 
men but is not confined to them. These two schools 
could not have supplied a training for teachers of pri- 
mary education generally. Schools may be considered 
intermediate, 1543 7-15444. 

Tullyvin school, Cavan, 15446-15448. — Little means 
for commercial education in Limerick under Board’s 
control ; powers are only over schools named in Act. 
Act of 1822 only extended control prospectively to 
same class of schools as already under Board. Evidence 
of witness before Endowed Schools Commission con- 
tained suggestions for every possible improvement, 
but these have not been acted on, 1 5449-1 5454. 

All fluids are specially appropriated. Expenses of 
Board are defrayed by annual parliamentary vote. 
Funds for primary schools are deducted from rents of 
estates where situated, 15456-15460. — Each royal 
school has its own patent granted by Charles II. ; 
they are substantially the same — for the sustainment 
of “ libera schola,” a term the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners completely misunderstood. Dates of charters 
are given in Report on Endowed Schools. Acts of 
Parliament have transferred control from schoolmasters 
to Commissioners. Whole system of diocesan schools 
is completely rotten. Board have only a visitatorial 
power ; not so the royal schools, of which they hold 
estates and administer funds with certain powers as to 
surplus, 15461-15471, 15493- 

Royal schools are open to all denominations, with 
freedom as to attending religious teaching, 15472, 
1 552 1— 155 23. — Government appoint masters; evil 
effects of this. Nothing in charters necessitating reli- 
gious instruction. As to alleged unwillingness of 
masters of Dungannon school to receive boarders of a 
different denomination ; Commissioners do not inter- 
fere in religious matters at all, 15473-15486. — Com- 
missioners admit some free pupils. “ Libera schola ” 
means a school free from particular control, not gratui- 
tous education. Some of the Endowed Schools Com- 



missioners have admitted they were wrong in adopting 
the latter interpretation, 15487-15490. 

Commissioners have no power to found intermediate 
schools. Primary schools give a return every six 
months of number in attendance at that particular 
date. Witness cannot furnish returns of number on 
roll and average attendance, nor of age, 15494—15499. 
— Kilbricken school is under National Board. Can 
furnish attendance at primary school at Raphoe, 
1 5S°°— 1 55°4- 

Tke Armagh school is badly attended, and in a very 
unsatisfactory state ; Board are powerless to remedy 
it ; appointment and dismissal of masters should rest 
with them, 15509-15511. — They would not like to in- 
troduce religious elements by asking for return of deno- 
mination of children; cannot say whether masters 
could refuse to comply ; masters are all Protestants. 
Schools are not nearly so successful as they ought to 
be, but there is no religious discord. Opinion that 
schools should be exclusively Protestant, not supported 
by charters, 15513-15520. 

Board much need additional powers ; they are still 
as defective as when witness gave evidence before En- 
dowed Schools Commission, 15524—15526. — Board re- 
ceive rents of estates from agents monthly ; no money 
passes through witness’s hands, only drafts for pay- 
ments, 15527, 15528. — Witness has had several inter- 
views with Mr. Cardwell, and supplied him with sta- 
tistics, <&c., hoping that his suggestions would have 
been acted upon ; patronage should be taken from 
Government and given to Board ; they should have 
visitatorial powers, and power of appointment, dismissal, 
and superannuation, 15529—15533. 

Tabular statement of the income and expenditure 
of each school, (royal, diocesan, and private founda- 
tion) having funds under Commission for the year 1867, 
page 669. 

Return of the number of children at the primary 
schools on the estates of the Commissioners, or under 
their patronage, showing the numbers in attendance at 
each school separately, and the religious persuasion of 
the said children, page 670. 



Leepeh, Rev. Alexander, d.d. 



Is assistant secretary, chaplain, and general super- 
intendent of the training and model schools of the 
Church Education Society, 6703—6705, 6787. 

Organization of the society, 6706, 6707. — Funds 
received in Dublin are under the control of the Dublin 
Committee; the country societies retain their own 
funds and dispense them as they choose, 6708. — The 
training schools are maintained solely out of the 
Dublin funds ; one is situate in Dublin, the other at- 
Bandon, 6709-6745, 6747. — Each teacher on entrance 
pays, M, 6772. 



Ihere are 16 men and 41 women in training a 
Dublin, their ages varying from 16 to 20, all of whor 
are members of the Established Church, 6710-6711 
6 PS, 67.19, 6733. — The course is divided into ses 
sions, which each last five months, the women remain 
mg for three, the men for two sessions, 67x1, 6728 
6729. — No difficulty in obtaining places for teachers 
they cannot be supplied quick enough, 6712, 6900.— 
The number of mistresses in training is limited by th 
accommodation, 6734. 

Subjects of instruction in training school, 6716 
”7*7-; — At the close of each session there is a publi 
examination both orally and by paper, 6717, 6906 
?? 1; There is no restriction as to when or hov 
lengxous instruction shall be given ; it is more or les 
mixed up with all the branches, 6718. 

here arc model and practising schools, the teacliin; 
e which is carried on by those who come up fo: 
raining, under the supervision of the training maste 
u mistress, who listen to them teach, and point ou 
privately then- defects, 6720-6725, 6800-6806.— Th 
teachers are classified at the end of the course o 
waunng, there being a first class and three orders 0 



second, about 25 per cent, male and female obtaining 
first class, 6726, 6727, 6730, 6731. 

Some of those who come for training have been 
pupils in schools not connected with the society, 6735- 
6737. — The salaries of teachers, although better than 
they were some years ago, are not sufficient ; in the 
society’s inferior schools they are less than in National 
schools, 6738, 6739. 

In the model and training schools there are 250 
children of various religious denominations, the Scrip- 
tures being read by all ; Presbyterians and Catholics 
are nottaughttlieformularies,nor on controversial ques- 
tions unless the matter turns up, 6740-6744, 6764, 
6765, 6785, 6786. 

Religious instruction is carried on pari passu with 
whatever subject is being taught, 6750—6758, 6760— 
6763, 6766—6768. — Every day there is special religious 
instruction in the Scriptures and Catechism, 6769- 
677 1. — The blending religious instruction with general 
information tends to fasten the lesson on the child’s 
mind, and gives an interest to what would be but a dry 
detail of facts, 6775-6784. 

Scientific instruction given, 6759. — There is no 
model time table, managers can use any one they 
please, 6773, 6774. 

Moral and religious effect of the training school on 
the teachers is decided and remarkable, 6788, 6789 — 
All teachers attend a place of worship on Sundays 
under supervision of a teacher, 6790, 6791. — Only 
three instances have occurred where it was necessary 
to expel teachers for immoral conduct, 6792. 

A few teachers give up their occupation, but 
generally they remain schoolmasters, 6793, 6794. — 
Some teachers enter Dublin College, continuing to act 
8 Q 2 



William Cotter 
Kyle, esq., li,.d. 



Rev. A. Lceper, 
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as teachers, and studying in their extra hours, 6795 — 

6798. 

Teaching staff in the training and model schools, 

6799. 

The Church Education Society was established to 
assist schools existing at the time of its formation and 
to found new ones on an improved principle for the 
purpose of affording instruction in the Scriptures 
and in the formularies of the Established Church to 
children of its members, 6808-6810, 7072-7074. — 
The meaning of “ on an improved principle ” probably 
alluded to an improvement on the Kildare-place system 
or on that of the National Board, 681 1-6816. — The 
rule of the Kildare-place Society as to religious instruc- 
tion was that the children should be taught the text 
of Scripture without note or comment, Roman Catholic 
children reading the Douay version ; some of the 
Catholic clergy, as well as clergymen of the Establish- 
ment, were patrons of this system, 6817-6824. 

The number of society’s schools is 1,404, containing 
44,378 Church children, 12,300 Dissenters, and 6,871 
Catholics ; total, 63,549 ; all of whom, according to 
the rule, should receive a daily lesson in Scripture, 
6828-6832. — There are sixteen Inspectors, who visit 
the schools generally once, sometimes twice a year, 
6833, 6834 ; they are generally unpaid, and are 
appointed by the Diocesan Committees, 6877, 6908, 

6909. The reports of Inspectors are not published 
on account of the. cost, 7026, 7027. — The Committee 
have no means of knowing whether the teachers carry 
out the rales, except from the Inspectors and from the 
clergy, 6835, 6836. 

Teachers have greatly improved of late years ; their 
efficiency is not only tested by inspection, but by 
examination, 683 7-6840. — Salaries and accommodation 
of teachers, 6841-6847. — The society does not under- 
take to supplement the teachers’ salaries, except in the 
case of the London Hibernian Society’s schools, 6848- 
6850, 6897, 6899. — A residence is generally provided 
for them, 6851-6854. — In general they receive the 
school fees ; these vary in amount, according to the 
circumstances of the locality, 6855-6860. — Some chil- 
dren of the better classes attend the schools, 6861- 
6864. — The number of teachers is about the same as 
the number of schools, and all are members of the 
Established Church, 6865, 6866-6884. — Many of them 
act as parish clerks, 6867-6871. 

There is a scale of proficiency for the schools, both 
in secular and religious instruction, which the children 
are expected to reach, 6872-6878. 

The books of the National Board are used in some 
parts, but there is a rale of the society that only 
books in the catalogue or those approved by the Dio- 
cesan Committee shall be used ; the Dublin Committee 
never formally object, though their opinion of them is 
not high ; the books of Christian Knowledge Society 
are generally used, 6879-6882, 6901-6905. — There 
may be cases where Protestant parents send their chil- 
dren to National schools under Catholic manager's 
in which the education is superior, but Protestant 
parents generally prefer to place their children under 
Protestant teachers, 6886-6896. 

Special advantages of schools by union with society, 

6910. — Objects of the model and practising schools, 
69x1-6914. — It is hardly possible that a school could 
be in union with the National Board and the Society, 
6915-6918. — Some of the society’s teachers have 
joined the Board ; many of the Board’s teachers have 
come to the society’s training school ; their ignorance 
of Scripture is quite remarkable, and in secular sub- 
jects also they are deficient, 6919-6924, 7028, 7029. 

If a system of payment by results in secular sub- 
jects were established the society’s schools might be 
able to receive aid from the Board; plan of Bishop 
of Ossory and the Attorney-General, 6925-6927, 7069- 
7071. 



Parents must know that their children will be re- 
quired to read the Authorized Version of the Bible ; no 
means are taken to ascertain whether they desire it 
or not, 6928-6932, 7030. 

The number of Catholics in the schools is decreasing 
every year, 6933-6937. — Although the teachers must 
be members of Established Church, the books Protes- 
tant books, and the commentaries on the Scriptures 
given in a Protestant spix-it, it does not follow that 
Catholic children must become Protestants, nor that 
the society is proselytizing in its character, 6938-6963. 

No one can deny that the locality of a National 
school in a Roman Catholic chapelyard, with the 
service constantly going on, and with a Catholic 
teacher, must influence the Protestant child’s mind; 
the converse might have a similar effect, 7031-7035. 

It is difficult to account for the number of Catholic 
children on the rolls, bxxt pressure from the landlords 
is not the cause, 6964-6967, 7049, 7051-7053, 7057, 
7058. — Catholic children are excused instruction in 
the formularies just the same as Protestants, 6968— 
6970. — There are a few in the three schools in Dublin, 
6971-6979. — Catholic parents and children do not 
object to the reading of the Scriptures, 6980-6991, 
7036-7041. — Many Catholic children attend Protes- 
tant ragged schools ; they may obtain there some 
material advantage, such as breakfast, 6991-6995. 

Comparison of irumber of children educated by the 
Society and by the National Board ; it is hard to com- 
pare the two systems, 6996-7020. — The income of the 
society gives about £27 per school, while the National 
Board receive about £50, 7084-7091. 

An account of school fees is generally kept, but as 
there are very few paid agents it is difficult to obtain 
accurate information on the point, 7021. — School 
buildings are repaired by clergymen anil others out of 
local funds, 7022-7023. — Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
do not pay for repairs of parish school-houses, 7024, 
7025. 

It is matter of opinion whether the parent is the 
proper judge of what the religious education of his 
child should be; if we were to listen to parental 
authority there would be no Christian missions, 7042- 
7048. 

The central body has no control over the finance of 
any oxxe school, 7059-7062. 

The children are promoted from class to class by 
the Inspectors ; the scale of proficiency enables the 
Inspector's to use a common standard, 7063-7066. — 
Some fourteen years ago there was a board of eight 
or nine Inspectors, each receiving about £150 a year 
and tx'avellixxg expenses, but the funds failed, and this 
had to be given up, as also a subsequent annual grant 
of 10s. towards the expenses of inspection of each 
school ; there is now only one paid Inspector, 7°^7> 
7068. 

Many of the great primitive doctrines axe common 
to both Churches ; a large portion of practical morality 
is founded on the Scriptures, and a very large scope of 
commentary is to be found in them in no way hostile 
to Roman Catholics, and it is in this spirit that the 
teaching in the society’s schools is conducted, 7055- 
7081. — Schools in which no moral instruction is 
founded on the Word of God, nor any allusion made 
to its existence, have a positive infidel tendency, 
7081-7083. — Knows of no school under the National 
Board answering this description, but there may be 
one, 7095-7x05. — The number of Established clergy 
who are indifferent as to the National system is on the 
increase ; those who take a decided interest in uphol - 
ing it may be increasing, but veiy slowly, 7x06, 71 07- 
Declaration in favour of the present united system, 
7x08. — In correspondence between the Bishop of Down 
and the Board it was distinctly declared that the 
Scriptures could not be referred to at all, 7 I0 9 - 
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Longfield, Eight Hon. Mountifort. m 

. Judge of Encumbered Estates Could. Him Is not mure that Board ever fell into mistake L 

• , , member of National Board for fifteen years, through ignorance of rules. Do not give speculative 

r^Lrlv days system could only have been carried out interpretations, but deal with cases when they arise. 

* u ,L rP Lntotive Board ; is more representative Knows of no reasonable doubt about interpretation of 

b L a Eble that it should be so. Equality of rule of I 860 on religious instruction. Interpretation 

" Dart ies on it gives satisfaction out of doors, would not have been left to officers ; is not awaie that 

\ eb ° . } f numbers 24178-2418=;. — Ordinary they have applied for a uniform interpretation, 24302- 
; duties performed 243X7-Considers that under it a Protestant teacher 
u H,e Board. A single head or a Board best for is bound to put out a Roman Catholic during lustruc- 
^lministrative purposes. No necessity for a second tion m Authorised Version, but not a Protestant of 
lid Commissioner. Reasons for dual secretaries, another denomination. 

felagceasta religion among derta generally, among Disagrees with an order s.gned by Mr. Keenan. 
t cmpcfnrs always 24186-24103. — Present constitu- Chief of Inspection, given in opposition to latter view, 
SCL tT™ Zi 4 • parliamentary chief, and agrees tolls one eigraed by Mr. Bole Distort In 
( 'l,aH<res in rules being submitted to Lord Lieu- spector, m accordance with it. These conflicting view s 

tenant preferable to being laid before Parliament, show that rule might have been better framed, 24318- 

Classes being well represented, no changes offensive to 24329. 

anv large number would be made. Certain changes Present paid Commissioner gives satisfaction to all, 
distasteful to Presbyterians ; would not have been less but is overworked ; two paid Commissioners, one a 
ill feel in" had they been laid before Parliament before Catholic, and the other a Protestant would not alter re- 
ei , "acted on 24I04-242OI.— No fundamental change lative power on Board, and would be advantageous, 
is mfde without consent of Lord Lieutenant ; all are 24330-24334— One secretary quite sufficient for the 
sent to him tln-ough Secretary ; no harm if they were work, but two necessary to secure public confidence, 
laid before Council. Cannot always avoid discontent, which unfortunately does not exist between i„oman 
Cliin"e that Presbyterians objected to did not effect Catholics and Protestants. Believes the day will 
one Presbyterian child, 24202-24207. come when above will not be necessary. As to such 

Board meeting less frequently than once a week an arrangement for Protestant sects, 24335-24339. 
mi"lit do ; under present system no fear of business Believes only instance of interference of Lord Lieu- 
falfin" into the hands of a few, 24208-24211. tenant was suggesting rule of 1&66 ; all important rules 

Monastic schools were excluded as being denomina- and changes must be laid before him ; not desirable 
tional ■ would not have excluded them himself; con- to lay them before Council, better left to his own re- 
vent schools were retained because of their efficiency sponsibility, 24196, 24340--24346. 
and of nuns being more amenable to regulation. Rule Scheme of State secular education, leaving religion 
against convents having more than one school was to wholly to patrons ; unfair to minorities, even if latter 
prevent their destroying all the others in the neighbour- were provided for by voluntary means ; clergy might 
hood ; does not object to this rule, 2 4 2i2-2 4 2 I9 - ^ but la % are , satlsfiei * wl , th P rese “. t Rystem ’ 

Question as to a second paid Commissioner ; more 24347-2435°-— No reference to denomination m ap- 
routiiie business than formerly ; Board is fairly con- pointing inspectors to districts, 24351--24353— Objec- 
«mrl not, too lame : attendance at meetings ; tions of denominations to changes in rules ; Catholics 



stituted and not too large; attendance at meetings; 
fair spirit to any who happen to be absent, 242 20- 
24227. — Self and majority of Commissioners approve 



object most at present. Unnecessary to submit rules 
to Parliament ; Board is freely criticised there already ; 



and desire continuance of peculiar fundamental prin- the only advantage would be that rules could be dis- 
ciple of system viz., non-interference with religion cussed before coming into operation, 24354-24364— 
of pupils. Denominational system would cause ma- Believes that educated part of Roman Catholic laity 
jority to get a good education, and minority to do prefer present to denominational system, as it has all 
without. Difficulty of dealing with ecclesiastics, its advantages, but do not like to take steps hostile to 
24228-24236— Many of the Commissioners are well clergy. State-aided education should be acceptable to 
acquainted with system ; Resident Commissioner most clergy of the various Churches, 24365-24371. 
so ; some, who attend irregularly, need informing as Difficulties have occurred on removal of agricultural 
business comes on. Appointment, dismissal, <fec., of teachers on account of claims for improvements ; 
officers, and all other important matters, are brought might be well to make acceptance of some principle 
liefore Board. Dismissals, fines, &c. , have occasionally of arbitration a preliminary to granting aid, it landlords 
been revoked, 24237-24250— Instance in 1862 , when would submit to it, but doubts whether they would ; 
an officer was dismissed on what were considered good does not think disputes arise between landlords and 
grounds, and was afterwards reinstated ; a memorial teachers, as Board make improvements. Is not aware 
was presented, as is almost always the case after a dis- that teachers take farms except of Board, who treat 
missal. Promise to lay particulars before Commis- them liberally if they leave anything, 24372-24380. 
sion, 24250-24263— Never heard of are-appointment Cannot say why Board allowed the book on geo- 
of an Inspector after several years’ suspension, 24426. graphy to remain in a most imperfect condition for 
Does not approve of “ rival system,” namely, a small years ; it might have been the best when it came out, 
paid body of Commissioners. At present, chief work and been since neglected. Schoolmasters are not con- 
is done by Resident Commissioner, Secretaries, and fined to books of Board ; the market of the. latter is 
Chiefs of Inspection, but Commissioners oversee all, as open to the public, 24381-24389. — A book written 
they are responsible to the public, whose varied interests by one of Board’s professors had a large circulation, but 
and feelings they represent, 24264-24275. — Funda- Board do not like their officers to write books ; rea- 
mental principles are easily understood, but not always sons, 24391, 24392. — Certain books are recommended 
easily applied ; advantage of representation of varied to teachers in training, which are generally used by 



interests when discussions on important points s 



since increase in Board many divisions and protests. pr< 



them ; can hardly say this gives authors a monopoly ; 



seldom altered. Printing is put up to 



Bureaucreatic feelings likely to prevail in a small paid contract. Obligation to allow anyone to publish books, 
Board. Have rescinded decisions, but never in defer- 24393-24400. — Further particulars as to printing and 



ence to a popular cry ; as to chaplains, 242 76-24287.- 
Advantage of Resident Commissioner as a link betwee 



24393-24400. — Further particulars as to printing and 
publishing books of Board ; when they have paid for 
setting, &c. , a book, of course it gives printer an 



Boai'd and officers ; he sits on all committees, and at- advantage, but sometimes others will produce com- 
tends Board meetings, and through him chief officers peting editions. Cannot get suitable books without 
learn feelings and opinions of Board, as it is often not publishing ; does not see that this stops production of 
enough that they merely know decisions. Board being others, for if anyone wrote a good book the Board 
divided in opinion causes no difficulty to officers in would very likely take it up. No necessity for one 
carrying out their wishes, 24288-24301. uniform book, 24401-24420. 
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Though one secretary could do the work of the 
two, chiefs of inspection could not be dispensed with, 
24421, 24422. — A scheme of separate schools for 
denominations where more than one, and present sys- 
tem with conscience clause where only one, might be 
worked. Grievance of want of- religious instruction 
is very slight, 24423-24425. — Nuns are allowed 
as many schools as they can manage ; lay teachers 
could compete if no superior influence at work ; ex- 
clusion of monastic schools cannot be considered per- 
secution ; does not think they want to be under Board, 
24427-24436. — Reading-books are so good as to ex- 
clude others ; an unsectarian religious tone pervades 
them ; is not aware that Roman Catholic bishops object 
to them, 24437-24442. 

Does not know why Government appointed only one 
paid Commissioner ; he stands superior in rank to all 
but three, and signs minutes as the organ of the Board, 
2 4443~ 2 4448- — Board pay for copyright, and anybody 
may print their books, which must be in conformity 
with their views on secular education, 24449—24453. — 
Considers that if Roman Catholic bisliopsand clergy con- 
scientiously object to National system it cannot te car- 
ried on, but makes a distinction between “objection con- 
scientiously obtained ” and a “ conscientious objection.” 
Action of Archbishops Murray and Whately showed 
that system is not incompatible with Roman Catholic 



or English Church. It still has sanction and „n a 
wishes of many priests, 24454-24463. s oa 

Regarding suggestion of denominational school* 
where there is room for two, only the secular instruction 
should be recognized or attended to by Inspector • hon 
they would not be proselytizing. They should 'not S 
allowed unless minority school could muster ei»htv 
roll ; reasons. Would only be applicable to the W 
towns. Board now pay teachers according to classlfi 
cation, and allow schools of less than thirty, but do 
not give full amount in such cases. Hope that these 
small schools will die out ; a small school is a bad 
thing, 24464-24483. 



The only fundamental change which hostility of 
Roman Catholic hierarchy would justify is denomina- 
tional training schools ; they still use National schools 
Proper sphere of clergy is advice, not coercion. Though 
law does not allow anyone to come between parent and 
child, it- allows parent to take any adviser he may choose 
24484-24494.— Bishops’ position is one of expediency- 
partial denominational system above suggested would' 
not entirely deprive parents of best school. Denomina- 
tional training schools, with conscience clause for small 
minority, would not work. Protestants in convent 
schools, 24495-24500.— If secular teaching be inter- 
mixed with dogma, conscience clause is useless. Only 
two systems possible for Ireland, 24501-24503. 3 



Right Hon. 
Alexander 
Macdonncll. 



Macdonxell, Right Hon. Alexander. 



First became a member, and Resident Commissioner, 
of National Education, in 183D, 1-3. — The machinery 
of the Board consists of six Head Inspectors, and sixty 
Inspectors, and a manager and teacher or teachers to 
every school, of which there are about G,500 in opera- 
tion. The Inspectors make weekly reports, which are 
received by Chiefs of Inspection. The Board itself 
consists of twenty members, who correspond directly 
with the managers, 4, 5. 

When a new school is wanted, the local parties apply 
to the Board, who sends an Inspector to examine into 
the circumstances; the Board does not originate schools, 
except model schools, of which there are a few in 
Ireland, 6-8, 49, — When the school is established, the 
person who applies generally becomes the manager ; 
if he mentions that he acts only as agent, the owner 
of the property is mostly appointed patron ; but it is 
difficult always to distinguish between them : the ap- 
pointment is in accordance with the desire of the owner, 
9-1 x. — In all communications with the school, the 
Board always writes to the manager, whether he be 
patron or not, 12. 

There are few cases of committees of management 
now ; there were originally many, but they ai-e going 
out of use ; formerly the people were anxious that one 
of two patrons should be a Protestant, and the other 
a Roman Catholic ; now there is hardly an instance of 
such a combination, 13, 14. 

There is no fixed rule for communication with the 
managers ; it is sometimes direct from the Board, 
sometimes through the Inspectors ; the Inspector may 
report to the Board upon the matter, but there is no 
imperative rule on the subject ; the Inspector keeps a 
journal, which he sends up weekly, and any commu- 
nication he has with regard to a school would natu- 
rally appear in it, 15-18.— There is very little com- 
plaint or difficulty arising from the Inspector wri ting 
directly to the manager, 19. 

The patron has the power of appointing and remov- 
ing the teachers : the Board has a veto on the appoint- 
ment, but not on the dismissal, 20-22. — The patron’s 
responsibility consists in : that he will exercise a sound 
judgment in appointing and dismissing a teacher ; in 
letting the Board know quarterly the progress of the 
school and the value of the teacher ; in deciding what 
books are to be used, which must be of a non-sectarian 
character ; in making arrangements with regard to the 
time-table ; in paying the teacher’s salary, and trans- 
mitting the receipt, 23-25, 45. — This system has 
worked well ; the very few complaints made as to 



delay in payment of teachers’ salaries have generally 
turned out to be gx-oundless, 30-32. 

The system has spread a large number of schools 
over the country, which is to be accounted for from 
the great demand for, and love of, education; and 
the country being poor, the people were anxious to 
place their schools under the Board ; the increase in 
the number of schools has doubtless been caused by 
the increase in the number of Inspectors, who, being 
very intelligent men, were anxious to promote schools 
where required, 26-29. 

The management of a committee of intelligent 
people, anxious to take part in the progress of a 
school, would be preferable to that of a single person ; 
patrons and managers do a great deal of good, but 
they are not all so attentive to their duties as they 
might be, 33-36. — There is no recognition of managers 
ex officio, 37. — The Board has a veto on the appoint- 
ment of managers, but it is seldom exercised ; witness 
is not aware that managers have ever been dismissed 
for neglect, 38-40. — Roman Catholic managers are not 
more zealous than others, 46-48. 

Many teachers are dismissed every year by the 
Board, although liot dismissed by managers or patrons ; 
in such case the manager fills the vacancy, the Board 
retaining their veto as before ; every teacher is exam- 
ined as soon as convenient after his appointment by 
the Inspector who visits the school, and if the report of 
the latter be unfavourable, the salary is withdrawn ; a 
teacher may be tolerated at first, but on a second report 
of his deficiency he is dismissed, 41-44. 

There is no apathy in any part of Ireland with 
x - espect to education ; in Connaught the desire for edu- 
cation is spreading more and more, and if it be more 
backward in point of education than the rest of Ire- 
land, it is because of its backwardness in point of 
wealth and general condition; the Roman Catholic 
clergy were not so favourable as in other parts to the 
National system ; if it were possible grants should be 
given more liberally to Connaught and to the mount- 
ainous, insular, and peninsular districts of Ireland than 
to the richer parts, but there are difficulties in the way 
of doing so, 50-52. 

On the death or removal of a manager, whatever 
he be, the Board, as a rule, recognise his successor 
as the succeeding manager ; they have a control in such 
cases but never exercise it, except in case of decided 
unfitness, 53, 54. 

In making quarterly payments, the usual quarters 
of the year are observed ; and in the case of a school 
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examination in June, the fractional part is given, 

^Towards the cost of erecting a new school the Board 
contributes two-thirds, the locality or manager, &c., 

remainder : the Board of Works see to the expendi- 
ture and the building of the school. As to maintenance, 
!L repairs, if of a non-vested school, are made by the 
lncaUtv or manager, if of a vested school, built by the 
State * they are made by the State, through the 
Board of Works ; if the school is vested in trustees, 
ike' trustees repair, 58-62—Tke locality contributes 
towards keeping up the furniture, the supply of 
books and support of teachers ; the whole amount 
(riven by the locality, £ 52,000 a year, is very small in 
proportion to that given by the State ; there is no 
compulsion used to make localities contribute, 63-66. 

The salaries of teachers are paid entirely by the 
Board ; teachers in National schools in Ireland, about 
8 100 in number, receive in round numbers .£ 250,000 
a’ vear from the State, and £ 52,000 from localities : 
of this £ 52,000 about £ 40,000 arises from school 
pence, the remainder from endowments and contribu- 
tions; no difference is made by the Board in their 
payments as to vested or non-vested schools, 81-86. 

1 In ordinary schools the teacher, appointed by the 
manager is responsible both to him and the Board, 
who dismiss in case of unfitness by withdrawing the 
salar”' 68-70. — The manager appoints the books to be 
used, the Board reserving a right of control ; the In- 
spector is the censor of the books, or, in case of doubt, 
the Board itself; witness knows of no instance, out of 
the 6,500 schools, where other books than those of the 
Board are used, because they are good and cheap, 7 1 -7 5 - 

Although the manager has the appointment of the 
time-table, he has no uncontrolled power over it ; the 
Inspector examines it and, if he thinks requisite, re- 
commends but does not require an alteration ; there is 
no standard or model time-table; there are some which 
a manager can use if he pleases, but they are not 
required as a matter of necessity; the most useful 
thing done by Inspectors is to advise teachers and 
managers as to the most judicious time-table to be 
used; the arrangement of a time-table includes the 
time of religious instruction as well as other things, 
76-80. Not desirable to have an absolute time-table 
for all Ireland, 102-104. 

The mention made of the inattention of managers 
and laxity of supervision is not founded on any official 
report ; it is merely a general impression, but is, never- 
theless, well grounded ; there are no means officially 
taken to record the amount of supervision given to a 
school, 87-90. 

After a schoolmaster is appointed, the first occasion 
Ms competency is tested is when the Inspector visits 
the school, which is supposed to be three times a year ; 
the patron appoints on his own responsibility, and if 
the teacher be incompetent or unworthy, the Commis- 
sioner's have the power to refuse his salary from the 
time of his appointment ; some such cases have 
occurred — not many ; it would, perhaps, be fairer to 
pay the salary for the time before his examination, 
in default of a machinery to examine on appointment, 
91-10 1. — Notice is given of the intended stoppage, 
149, 150. 

Few managers write regularly to the Board, either 
yearly or quarterly ; they communicate eveiy quarter 
through the payment of the teachers’ salaries, certify- 
ing certain matters ; but unless something special arises 
they are not expected or desired to write more fre- 
quently than once a quarter to the Board, 105-107. 

The manager, if a clergyman, is not allowed by the 
rules to be a teacher in a National school, the Irish 
practice in that respect differing from that of Eng- 
land ; it would be wrong to say they are not to take 
any part at all, it may be necessary for them to test 
by examination the education given in the schools; 
there should be a general liberty of the sort ; but if 
exercised to a great extent it would be a dangerous 
thing ; persons of education seldom take part in the 
management of a school where there are no managers, 
109-113. 



Every school is inspected three times a year by the Right Hon. 
Inspector of the district if possible ; Inspectors are 
divided into three classes ; they are sixty in number ; 
there are six Head Inspectors — three Protestants, 
three Roman Catholics ; it is on the report of the 
District Inspectors that teachers are dismissed and 
their salaries stopped, x 15-122. 

The school-pence amount to £ 40,000 a year ; not 
all the children pay ; the manager has the power of 
excusing from payment the children of destitute 
parents, the salary of the teacher coming from the 
State on the condition of teaching children not able 
to pay; the rate is Id. a week; in some schools, espe- 
cially in the Noi'th, 2 d. or 3 d. a week; the rate is 
higher in model schools; it is according to the ability 
of the parents to pay, and is left to the disci'etion of 
the managei - , 123-127. 

The remaining proportion of local funds, £ 12 , 000 , 
arises from subscriptions, sermons, and every other 
source except the children’s pence ; -with regard to 
the children’s pence the manager has a liberty, but 
almost invariably he allows the money to go to the 
teacher; there may be exceptions; the manager is 
bound to show in his accounts how the school-pence 
are disposed of; there have been some, very rare, 
complaints of exorbitant school-pence being exacted ; 
the amount of local assistance is increasing, although 
slowly, 128-134. — There are no accounts to show what 
proportion of the £12,000 comes from annual sub- 
scriptions ; a landlord’s subscription to a school would 
be mentioned in the Inspector’s report, and the pro- 
portion, so far, might be ascertained, 151, 152, 170. 

The Commissioners supply only a portion as free 
stock of what is wanted for the schools ; their funds 
do not enable them to give a free stock sufficiently 
large, they therefore require the local parties to pur- 
chase the requisite proportion, which is purchased at 
first starting and is kept up afterwards; there is no 
rule oi' condition to that effect, the Commissioners ex- 
pect it to be done, and generally it is done ; the In- 
spector' is bound to see that a sufficient amount of 
stock is pui'chased by the local parties, but it is not 
very narrowly looked into, 135-141. — The teacher of 
the school generally purchases the quantity of stock 
required, getting a per-centage for himself, which is 
a useful stimulus towards supplying schools with a 
sufficiency, 142, 143. 

The rule that if the managers use any other than 
the Commissioners’ books, they must notify the same, 
is strictly insisted upon ; one instance occurred lately 
where the pai'ties desired to use the Christian Brothel's’ 
books, which was disallowed, the books, though excel- 
lent, being of a sectarian charactei - , 144-148, 225. 

A very important class of schools in connexion with 
the Board is taught by religious ladies in convents, 
and a few by monks ; these teachers are paid directly 
by the Boai'd, and the schools are subject to the same 
rules, as other National schools; the value of the 
teachei-s’ services is estimated by the number of children 
taught, 153-156. 

The teacher ordinarily keeps the school accounts, 
which, when certified by the managei’, ai*e ti'ansmitted 
to the Board ; the manager sends a receipt for the 
money, -with a cei-tificate that it has been received by 
the person for whom it was intended ; the miles in Part 
YI. as to receipts being signed by managers and teachers 
are strictly enforced, 157-160. 

There has been no loss arising from the transmis- 
sion or the appropriation of money sent to managers ; 
nor any kind of dishonesty on the part of managers or 
teachers, 161, 162. — No money goes to the manager 
but the payments for the teacher ; a case cannot arise 
for dispute between the Board and the manager as to 
its appi-opriation, 163, 164. 

Differences sometimes arise between the local manager 
and the Boai'd with respect to teachers ; the manager 
desires to save the teacher from dismissal, and gives 
his reasons. The Board always listen to such state- 
ments, and sometimes yield to them, if well founded, 

1 65. — Witness thinks it would be a very unwise thing 
to alter the relations that in the main exist between 
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the central authority and managers of National schools 
in Ireland ; it would not be desirable for the Board 
to assume more power over the managers than they 
now have ; and altogether it would be unwise to make 
any essential alteration in the existing system, 166 - 
168. 

If a house have been erected or given rent free for 
a teacher’s residence, it would be mentioned in the 
Inspector’s report, 170. 

It was taken into account, from the beginning of 
the National system, that local contributions should be 
made, and a further payment made therefrom to the 
teacher beyond the amount contributed by the State ; 
Lord Stanley intended there should be a considerable 
local endowment in every case ; the Commissioners 
of Education have been always desirous of pushing 
the matter as far as they could judiciously ; but were 
wise in violating from the commencement the rule 
laid down by Lord Derby ; their doing so has been a 
main element of success in the establishment of Na- 
tional schools in Ireland, 172-177. 

In 18G6 Ulster contributed the largest share of 
school-fees, having about one-third of all the schools in 
Ireland, and the largest proportion of local fees came 
from the county of Antrim, the richest county in 
Ireland, which being three-fourths Protestant had 
always enjoyed much prosperity and education ; on the 
whole, local effort has increased with the increase of 
the education system, 177—180. 

With respect to schools taught by nuns, there is no 
case of a school in connexion with the Board taught 
gratuitously by those religious ladies, they all receive 
the usual capitation grant, 185-188. 

Every penny the nuns receive for teaching is spent 
on their work ; they get £20 for 100 scholars ; in all 
the 140 convent schools in Ii-eland more has been spent 
in the erection and management than has been 
received from the public, 209-2 11. — Nuns are not ex- 
amined for classification if there are sufficient children 
attending and well taught, and if the Board’s rules are 
observed, 212. — They are prevented (unwisely in wit- 
ness’s opinion) by a rule made in 1855 from teaching 
more than one school connected until a convent, 213, 
214 — There would be a great difference of opinion on 
the question of allowing nuns to teach female schools 
gratuitously, 215. — The payments to the nuns are on 
the principle of capitation grants ; there is no pay- 
ment by results, 226-230. 

Prescribed forms of school accounts are sent to be 
filled up, and if the return is properly made the disposal 
of any surplus fees above what is paid to the teacher 
would appear, 189-191. — The only money payment 
made by the Board is for the teacher’s salary, books 
and apparatus are always given in kind ; the money is 
sent by post office order, if possible, 192—194. 

With respect to discipline, a teacher in any difficulty 
would go to the manager, or if the teacher were in 
fault, the manager would act ; if the Board heard of a 
case requiring notice, they would inquire and act 
accordingly ; communication with teachers is always 
through the managers ; cases of cruelty on the part of 
teachers are very few, 195-200. 

A11 estimate of the sum received from voluntary 
contributions towards the erection of vested schools can 
only be given generally, it is about a third of the 
amount expended, 201, 202. — The; expense of providing 
11011-vested schools is all supplied by the localities, 
203, 204. 

Although the teacher has an interest in the sale of 
books, no complaints have been made of forcing sales 
or of change of classification for the sake of new books ; 
there is a remarkable amount of honesty on the part 
of our teachers in that respect, 205-208. — The books 
must be sold to the children at the usual price,, other- 
wise action would be taken, 223, 224. 

School accounts are examined by the Inspectors ; 
they must be kept in a prescribed form; the Chiefs 
of Inspection and Head Inspectors can best supply this 
information, 2x6-222. 

If a teacher wishes to expel a pupil, lie must have 
the manager’s permission ; he is the manager’s officer, 



short of the power of dismissing, which rests in the 
Board, 231-233. 

The Board grants two-thirds of the cost of vested 
schools, whatever they may be worth when finished the 
average is about £150 ; the Commissioners have plans 
and specifications, 234-238. 

In the case of monks’ schools, the system of payment 
is the same as in nuns’ schools, and, like the latter 
they are not classified, 240-244. 

There is no rule prohibiting corporal punishment in 
National schools ; it is very seldom inflicted, and never 
in model schools ; any case of excessive punishment is 
discovered, not through the Inspector, but through the 
parents, who are sure to complain, 245—247. 

The rale that “ no members of a religious order will 
be recognised as teachers of a National school” 
relates only to males ; the latter portion of the rule— 
“ this does not apply to teachers of convent or monas- 
tery schools,” applies to all convent schools that choose 
to place themselves under the Board and to the few 
monastery schools that were in connexion with the 
Board' before the rule was passed and continue to be 
so ; the rule prevents the multiplication of monastery 
schools, 248-251. 

There is no difference in the functions of teachers 
of different classes ; the classification depends on the 
acquirements of the teachers and their powers as such- 
a teacher may be rated first class, but unless he has 
an average attendance of thirty-five children he would 
not get first-rate pay, 252—254. 

Probationers are pei-sons who have recently entered 
the service and are not yet classed; they are not 
necessarily trained persons ; after their appointment as 
teachers by managers they are examined by the 
Inspectoi's, and receive pay and are classified accord- 
ing to fitness ; a probationer can be the sole master of 
a school ; they must undergo examination, and if not 
fit for the third class must leave the service at the 
end of a year ; the number of probationers is very 
large ; the numbers who have passed and who have 
failed to pass 'will be found in returns furnished by 
the Commissioners of National Education, section 10, 
paragraph 4, 257-266. 

As a general rale third class teachers have come in 
as probationers, being placed, when examined, iii the 
class fitting for them, getting the corresponding salary ; 
no person is allowed to enter the service until he is 
eighteen ; no limit of age is fixed for refusal, but very 
few are above thirty' at entering, 268-270. 

A schoolmaster is not required to pass from one 
class to another within a given time ; encouragement 
is given to a competent teacher to rise, but he is not 
excluded from the service if he remains in the third 
class, 271-275. — In promotions two elements are con- 
sidered in a teacher — his intellectual attainments and 
his power of management ; as to the relative value 
of these elements it has never been nicely settled, 
273, 274. — The examinations upon this point are 
conducted by the Inspectors and Head Inspector ; 
as the latter cannot possibly visit all the schools in 
his group of districts, the decision rests virtually on 
the Inspector ; the Head Inspector can only judge of 
the teacher’s intellectual qualifications, this he does 
at periodical meetings of the candidates for promotion ; 
there have been a few complaints of unfair judg- 
ment, but, on the wdiole, the schoolmasters consider 
themselves justly treated ; the Chiefs of Inspection 
inspect the papers, and thereby exercise a check, 
276-286. 

Monitors are recommended in the first instance by 
the Inspector, and are almost invariably taken from a 
particular school ; the Board reserves the power of 
selection, and the manager has a veto on the appoint- 
ment ; teachers are anxious to increase the number of 
monitors, it is to their advantage ; no monitor is allowed 
to 'a school which has not an average daily attendance 
of thirty-five, nor to teachers below a certain grade, 

287-290, 297, 298, 300. — A junior monitor commences 

at eleven years of age for three years, he may then 
be chosen senior monitor for four years, from that 
rise to a first class monitor, with salary of £15 for first 
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anc i £17 for second; the talent of teaching de- 
velops itself at the age of eleven, and children of the 
oor -would be removed from school unless some such 
inducement be given them to remain ; a junior monitor 
at first £2 a year, which rises to £4 ; the senior 
monitor's salary rises from £5 to £ 10 apt, 29a— 
Senior monitors are usually selected at fourteen years 
0 f .,tre, they are not necessarily required to be juniors 

first,°293, 296. , 

Monitors have been established from a very early 
neriod they were in the model schools from the first ; 
the present corps of paid monitors numbers 3,000 ; 
the system has developed itself much within the last 
ten years ; the Commissioners have not had occasion 
to cheek the undue multiplication of monitors, 299, 

„ 00 if a monitor has served till eighteen, and is then 

selected by a manager as teacher, he then enters as 
a probationer ; there must be many who do not find 
employment, but the teachers now entering the service 
are more and more drawn from the monitors ; wit- 
ness does not know what those become who are not 
teachers, nor whether they are appreciated because of 
their former monitorship, 302, 305. 

Many teachers remain so all their lives, and many 
good teachers are lost by finding more profitable 
employment, 307, 309. — The supply of teachers is in 
one sense equal to the demand, but the supply of well 
qualified pereons is much below what it should be ; 
it is desirable to increase the supply of teachers, 
which can only be done by increasing the number 
and size of training institutions, 3x0-312. — Untrained 
teachers can rise to first and second class if they 
deserve it, 313. 

There is no difficulty in procuring a sufficient sup- 
ply of monitors ; the number should be larger, as they 
must form the seed-plot of future teachers ; the neces- 
sity that the boy must be clever, that the school has a 
high average attendance, and the low rate of pay, are 
restrictions on the more numerous supply of monitors, 
especially in the north ; the present rate of pay was 
fixed some years ago, when prices were less expensive, 
they must, therefore, be considered too low now ; if 
the Board had means afforded by Parliament it would 
give higher salaries, 314-317. 

Female teachers predominate and are further in- 
creasing, for two reasons ; female schools increase, and 
in mixed schools the Commissioners require the second 
teacher to be a female ; there is a full supply of female 
candidates for the training schools, and but for the inter- 
dict laid on Homan Catholic female teachers, numbers 
would desire to be trained in the Central Institution ; 
there is ample room for all who come, 319-322. 

There are many mixed schools in Ireland, especi- 
ally in the north ; in the south and middle the Homan 
Catholic clergy are anxious to have male and female 
schools exclusively^ ; the sex of the head teacher in a 
mixed school is left to the manager’s discretion, but if 
there be a second teacher, it is expected (though not 
imperatively') that a female be chosen ; the question of 
male or female principal teacher depends chiefly on 
the number of children in attendance, 323-325. 

Female teachers, on the whole, continue longer in 
their schools than males, even after marriage ; many 
especially of the first-class teachers remain long un- 
married, 326, 327. 

There has been a considerable increase in the scales 
of payment for teachers in the last twenty years the 
qualifications required have remained the same; no 
elevation has been necessary, 328, 329. 

Trained teachers are prefei-red by Pi-otestant patrons ; 
the Homan Catholic Church objecting to them, they 



are not so demanded by Catholic patrons as they" 
formerly were, 330. 

The present scale of salary is much too low ; an in- 
crease in it is the main thing i-equired to improve the 
teachers and keep them longer in the sendee ; the best 
and most effective way is to give them a house and 
garden, but that must be done by the gentry of the 
country; nothing has been done” practically by the 
Board on the subject ; it has directed attention to the 
matter in its reports, 331-335. — There have been 



7,000 teachers trained, and there now remain 3,320 ; Right H011. 
the Board does not know what has become of the Alexander 
number fallen off ; witness attributes the falling off to JIac,lo,me "- 
the insufficiency of salary, 336-338. — The Commis- 
sioners are aware of the Inspectors’ report of 1804 on 
this point, and are anxious to increase salaries, but fear 
to alarm the House of Commons by asking for larger 
grants, 339. — The salai-ies of principal teachers vary 
from £18 (for the second division of third class) to 
£52 (for the first division of first class) ; upwards of 
1,300 receive only £18 a year ; and a first-class teacher, 
unless he has a daily average attendance of 35 , would 
be depressed in salary ; the Board pays for the man’s 
abilities, but looks chiefly' to the amount of good done 
to the community', 340-347. 

Monitors remain long in the service in the south of 
Ireland — in the north, where there is, manufacturing 
occupation, they swarm off rapidly ; it is difficult to get 
good monitors in the north ; the 3,000 paid monitors 
ax-e scattered over the country ; it is desirable they 
should be so, they are the chief nursery of the future 
teachers, now the Roman Catholic clex-gy will not allow 
their teachers to be trained ; a great number of first- 
class monitors are in the convent schools, 348—354. 

The arrangement of teachers in different classes 
depends on the report of the Inspector and Head In- 
spector; there ax-e no specific iustx-uctions, axxd no 
inconvenience has arisen from their absence; Iixspec- 
tors have pretty much the same standard thx-oughout 
the country ; the question would be referred to the 
Chief of Inspectioxx, 357-359. 

The appointment of monitors by' the Board, and of 
teachers by' managers, appears a little inconsistent, 
but the patrons have submitted cheerfully to the 
Board’s selection, reserving to themselves the power of 
declining to employ the person selected ; the system 
prevents favouritism, 360. — No apprehension is felt 
about an increase in the number of monitoi-s such 
as was felt in England about pupil-teachers, 361. 

The waste or diminution in the number of trained 
teachers is less than it is in Exxgland, but then there 
were fewer trained at first, 364. — No retiring pension 
is granted after length of service ; a gratuity' at the 
x-ate of one yeax-’s salaxy for ten years’ service is 
allowed to persons broken in health or aged, 365, 366. 

The Commissionei’s of Educatioix have no fixed opi- 
nion ixx favour of or agaixxst mixed schools ; with a 
small population, one good mixed school is preferable 
to two small separate schools ; no reasons have been 
mentioned why the clei-gy of the south and west ax-e 
disinclined to mixed schools ; witness doubts xxot that 
they have a xxotion that it is not desirable for pex'sons 
of sixteexx or seventeen to be taught together, and that 
a special secular and a special religious educatioix is 
fitter for the one and the other, 367, 368. 

If the religious teacher gives as good an education 
as the lay teacher he should receive the same remu- 
neration, 369, 370. 

Why nuns have been always exempt from exami- 
nation is, the under-standing that they' laid the greatest 
objection to it ; so long as the convent schools were 
as good as others, it was not thought necessary or wise 
to force the nuns to a classification ; although the nuns 
in England, with slight exceptions, undex-go the same 
examinations as lay teachers, witness has always under- 
stood there would be the greatest objection to it here, 

371-373. — The nuns do not exclude any class of chil- 
dren from their schools, but very few Protestants go 
to them, 374. 

All other things being equal, it will be gencx-ally 
found that a first-class teacher is a superior teacher to 
a third-class teacher ; there ax-e exceptions ; but the 
genex-al rule that a first-class teacher does more good 
to the public than a third-class teacher is the chief 
principle upon which the variation in the salaries is 
made, 375-377. 

The Inspector’s examination is partly oral, partly by 
written papers : the written questions ax-c sent simxxl- 
taneously to the examiners ; the persons examined are 
not aware of what questions will be put to them ; there 
is no suspicion of favouritism, 378-381. — The chief 
8 R 
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elements of classification are ability, knowledge, and 
usefulness as a teacher; no one of an immoral character 
would be classed, although they do not enter minutely 
into the question of morals, provided that on the whole 
he is well conducted, 382, 383. 

The teacher of a first-class school with thirty-five 
children would receive a salary of £ 52 ; a monitor 
might be allowed, whose pay would be from £2 as a 
junior monitor up to the maximum of £10 as a senior 
monitor ; such a grant to so small a school does not 
appear reasonable, 384-388. 

With regard to augmentation of teachers’ salaries, 
it is very difficult in Ireland to raise much money by 
local aid ; if residences are given to teachers it would 
be very desirable to have laud, say an acre ; witness 
cannot enter into the question as to the dismissal of a 
teacher while his crop was in the ground, 390-393. — 
Parliamentary power to take land for teachers’ houses 
and gardens would be desirable if it could be obtained ; 
there are many cases where it would not be desirable 
to give land to teachers ; the more intellectual teachers 
are not likely to wish for or to take an interest in 
managing land, 394 - 395 - 

In extending the benefits of training it is necessary 
to make liberal allowance for the wishes of teachers 
and managers, 396—397. 

With reference to the appointment of a teacher be- 
fore examination, it would be very desirable, but very 
difficult, for him to be examined before appointment, 
39 8 - 399 - 

From the beginning it was the rule that no clergy- 
man, even though he gave up the cure of souls, should 
teach in a school ; but monks and nuns could ; the 
rule was an unnecessary restriction upon libex-ty, 
400-404. 

The rule permitting untrained teachers to be admitted 
as first-class teachers is recent, and was adopted because 
of the objection of the Roman Catholic Church to re- 
ceiving teachers trained at the Board’s model schools, 
405-406. 

Although the manager has the appointment of the 
teacher lie generally asks the Inspector to recommend 
him a master, and the practice is on the increase; 
much of an Inspector’s utility consists in his being 
able at all times to advise, 407. 

Mixed schools in the north of Ireland are so because 
of the smallness of the population, and also from the 
desix-e to educate the sexes together ; such schools are 
preferred in the north ; in the south less preference is 
given to them, 408-409. 

Female teachers are easier to be found than male 
teachers because of the gx-eater relative improvement 
in the education of women than of men during the 
last ten or fifteen years, the demand for male labour 
being infinitely greater in other walks of life ; and a 
large proportion of female teachers have been educated 
in convent schools, whore they get a most admirable 
training, 410-41 1. 

Independently of the class of monitors being a nur- 
sery for masters, the monitors ax-e useful as teachex-s 
of schools, and there ought to be more, supposing 
even they did not become teachers afterwards ; more 
could be had if there were meaxxs of paying for them, 

412-413- 

Schoolmasters are mostly lodgers, 414. — The rule of 
the Commissioners against granting aids for building 
residences was of their own making ; it was thought 
at the time there was more necessity for schools ; the 
question as to the policy of giving aid towards the 
erection of teachers’ residences has never come before 
the Board, 4 15-41 7. 

If the man were qualified both to teach school and 
to manage three or four acres of land, it would, iix an 
agricultural country like Ireland, be productive of the 
greatest good ; he would be required in that case to 
teach the Board’s Agx-icultux-al Manual to the pupils ; 
the danger of his neglecting the school for the land is 
to be guarded against by the Inspectox-s, 4 19-421. 

The check on the returns of nxxmbers of children 
in attendance at schools on which is grounded the 
Government grant is in the examination by the In- 



spector's as minutely as possible of the accounts kept 
by the teachers; on the whole, it is believed these 
accounts ax-e accurately kept, although many teachers 
have been dismissed on account of the inaccuracy or dis- 
honesty of theix- accounts; this examination of accounts 
applies both to common schools and to those taught 
by religious bodies ; in convent schools the capitation 
allowance depends entirely on the number of pupils, 
422-424. 

There are 144 teachers receiving good sex-vice salary; 
to obtain this they must have served some years, those 
in the first class eight years, in the second twelve, and 
in the third seventeen years ; they must, besides, be 
distinguished as good and useful teachers ; the printed 
conditions will be found under the head “ Teachex-s. 
Part IV., section lb — Supplemental or Good Service 
Salaries,” 425-427. — The Inspector reports in the first 
instance, and gives his reasons ; the concurrence of the 
Head Inspector is required in every case, 428-430. 

There are sixty Inspectors, who are divided into 
three grades, six Head Inspectox-s, and two Chiefs of 
Inspection ; Ireland is divided into two districts, one 
under each head of inspection ; sixty distx-icts are dis- 
tributed among the six Head Inspectors, each bavin" 
about 1,000 schools under him ; the Chiefs of Inspec- 
tion are appointed by the Board of Education, the Head 
Inspectors ax-e selected from the best and most deserving 
of the Inspectors ; no examination is i-equisitc for pro- 
motion to rank of Head Inspector or Chief of Inspec- 
tion, 431-440, 470. — Inspectors undergo a sort of com- 
petitive examination befox-e appointment, 441-444. — 
They attend after appointment to learn the details of 
their future duties, go with an Inspector and Head 
Inspector to witness the mode of action and make 
experimental inspections, they then go to the districts 
assigned to them ; no successful candidate has been 
rejected for want of aptness ; no officers but Inspectors 
and clerks in the office arc examined by the Civil 
Sex-vice Commissioners, 445-447. — Inspectors of the 
third class were formerly called Sub-Inspector?, 448. 

It is always the practice when a vacancy occurs 
to send up several candidates ; many inspectox-s have 
been teachers, but there is no restriction to any class 
of persons; generally the best candidate among the 
teachers is a teacher of a model school, 449-453 — 
The proportion of Inspectors who have been teachers is 
lai-ge, and is increasing ; candidates not already in the 
service apply, if a Protestant to a Protestant member 
of the Board, if a Roman Catholic to a Roman Catholic 
member, 454-455. — Several of the existing Inspectors 
are university graduates belonging to the educated 
middle class, 457-460. — No condition is imposed after 
passing the examination but that of being of good cha- 
racter ; no preliminary acquaintance with the manage- 
ment of schools is required, 458-459. — It is desirable 
that teachers should be candidates, desirable also that 
they should not have a monopoly, 461. 

Thex-e is no professional bias in the reports of teacher- 
inspectors when compax-ed with others ; their conduct 
and talent is quite equal to that of other Inspectors ; 
only one Inspector who had been a teacher has been 
dismissed ; nine Inspectox-s in all since 1 S 39 have been 
dismissed either for neglect of dxxty or improper con- 
duct, 462-465. — Books used formerly to be sent to 
the Inspectors’ depots, who sold them to the schools, 
a practice which intex-fex-ed with their higher duties and 
led to irregularities ; that source of defalcation is now 
removed, 466-468. 

The duties of Head Inspectors, of whom there are 
six, each having charge of a group of districts through 
which he travels, consist in inspecting the schools, 
examining remarks and suggestions, holding special 
inquiries and annual examinations, classifying teachers, 
and repoi-ting to the Commissioners on the work 0 
the district inspectors, and of theix- commuxucatxons 
■with the latter-, 469. , » 

The Head Inspector sends up each week a report 
the work done by him and of each school he examines • 
it would be impossible for him to go round his 1, 
schools in regular circuit; he selects in the course 
the year those he thinks it most desirable to examm , 
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there is no rule laid down; each Head Inspector 
examines on an average 300 schools in a year ; the 
selection is left to his judgment; but he is expected 
to visit every school within a few years 471-475- 
There is great anxiety in the head office to discover 
any neglect on the part of an Inspector in visiting 
his schools ; the Head Inspectors have a great deal of 
office work ; the Inspectors’ reports come directly to 
the office ; if there is anything of importance the Head 
Inspectors, who reside at different places, are informed 
through the office, 476-481.— They communicate di- 
rectly with the Board, and their reports go imme- 
diately to the Chiefs of Inspection; it is a part of 
then - duty to examine minutely into school accounts, 



The Chiefs of Inspection reside in Dublin, but arc 
expected to examine some schools for about a month 
in the year (their vacation time) in order to keep up 
an intimate acquaintance with the state of education ; 
no formal reports are made of these examinations, 484. 

Ample directions are given in the printed code of 
instructions for Inspectors ; the Head Inspectors super- 
intend the District Inspectors without any formal rule 
to that effect, and would, if necessary, direct them to 
visit any particular school, 485-488. 

Communications from Chiefs of Inspection must pro- 
ceed through the Board’s Secretaries to the persons to 
whom addressed, 489. 

Inspectors have the power of appeal, but it is scarcely 
ever exercised; their weekly reports are made 011 
printed forms ; they have to state reasons for their con- 
clusions, 490-492. — Once a year the Inspector is bound 
to examine every child and to class it ; on other occa- 
sions he is to examine as far as time will permit, 493. 

In a primary report, made every fourth year, the 
Inspector must state every thing connected with the 
school and premises ; in the secondary report No. 1. he 
is bound to examine every child in the school he is 
reporting ; in secondary report No. 2. it is not neces- 
sary to examine every child ; report No. 1. is sent in 
yearly, No. 2. possibly twice a year; no stated time is 
fixed for No. 1, and the parties to be examined must 
have warning ; on other occasions the Inspector’s visit 
is to be unexpected ; there is no uniform practice as 
to making these reports or visits, 494-500. 

The question in the report asking if there are any 
points calling for the notice of the Board is not unfre- 
quently answered at considerable length ; if there be 
anything the manager of the school should know, the 
substance only of it is sent to him; the managers some- 
times make rejoinders, but not much continued corres- 
pondence arises, 501—504. 

No portion of a teacher’s salary is awarded on re- 
sults; the salary is paid according to efficiency and 
attention; a first-class teacher receiving the highest 
salary would, for neglect, be fined ; if he did not im- 
prove, his salary or his classification would be lowered ; 
all this depends on the personal judgment of the In- 
spector ; the teachers sometimes, but seldom, complain 
of severe punishment, 505-507. — In case of complaint 
the Head Inspector is sent to examine the case, 508. 

About GOO reports from Inspectors are received 
weekly ; Head Inspectors also report weekly ; Chiefs of 
Inspection do not send reports, they are employed in 
superintending, 509-5x3. — In addition each Inspector 
and Head Inspector makes an annual report, 5x8-520. 

The number of Inspectors is not sufficient to enable 
them to visit all their schools three times a year; 
they cannot fairly do so moi-e than twice a year ; the 
question of increase in numbers lies with the Board of 



Education, who would have to consult the Treasury, 
5 1 5> 5 I( >. — In 1866, 439 schools were examined only 
once, and 1,643 only twice, 517. 

The Head Inspector and the Inspector do not go 
together when visiting schools ; in making special in- 
quiries they frequently do so ; it is important that the 
Inspector should not know what schools the Head 
Inspector will visit, the latter being in a great degree 
a check upon the other, 521-526. 

With reference to the dismissal of some teachers for 
making exaggerated returns of school attendance, there 



has been no case of dishonesty on the part of religious Eight Hon. 
bodies on that point ; the grant is made on the average Alexander 
, ,, 1 _ _ „ „ MacdonnclI. 

daily attendance, 527-529. 

It is possible a teacher may have fulfilled the condi- 
tions and yet not have received the good service salary ; 
the Board’s means axe limited, but it would be glad, in 
case of an oversight, to have the case investigated ; on 
the contrary, some persons who have not kept up to the 
standard may have received the salary, in these cases 
also a thorough examination would be made willingly ; 
there have been cases where the Inspector has recom- 
mended for these salaries and the Head Inspector has 
objected, 530-532. 

Witness is not aware that any complaints have been 
made 'as to the mode in which candidates for inspec- 
torships comes befoi'e the Board, 533, 534. 

The reports from the Inspectors bear favourable tes- 
timony to their diligence and their labours, which are 
constant, and their duties numerous ; many have to go 
long distances to the schools they visit, 535-537. 

The inspection of the several districts is advancing 
in effectiveness ; the system is a good one, its only 
defect is the paucity of Inspectors, 538, 539. — When 
an Inspector has 120 or 130 schools under him it is im- 
possible for him to have that minute knowledge of them 
it were desirable he should have ; the Inspectors do 
their best to be thoroughly acquainted with the teachers 
under them, as is proved by their reports, which are 
filled with favourable testimony as to their general good 
conduct and devotion to their duties, 540. 

A classified list of Inspectors who have been dis- 
missed could be furnished, but it would take time to 
prepare ; one Inspector dismissed was afterwards 
restored, 54 1> 54 2 - 

The action taken by the Chief of Inspection upon the 
Inspectors’ reports consists in this : if he sees anything 
in them requiring action he gives directions accord- 
ingly ; if a letter is required to be written, a letter is 
written ; the chiefs sit in the same room, and often 
consult one another, 543, 544. 

Head Inspectors and District Inspectors work har- 
moniously together, 545, 54b. 

The system of payment by results is acted on prac- 
tically, but not to a great extent, 547. 

Witness describes how the dishonesty of a teacher in 
his returns of the number of pupils in school may be 
diseovei-ed, 548, 549. — All visits of Inspectors are un- 
expected, except that for secondary Report No. 1, 550. 

An Inspector cannot make three visits in the year to 
all his schools ; it would be better-, unless the number 
of Inspectors be increased, to be content with two real 
inspections in a year, 551, 552. If an Inspector be 
bound to examine his schools three times a year, he 
ought not to have more than seventy under his charge, 

565. 

At two periods of the year, sowing time and i-eaping 
time, the attendance of children is much less than at 
other times ; allowance would be made for that ; a 
manager who attended faithfully to his duty, could 
check the returns from day to day, but there are very 
few who attend so closely ; detections of inaccuracy do 
not arise from the vigilance of the managers, 553-556. 

The examination of teachers by the Head and Dis- 
trict Inspector is annual, and generally about the same 
time ; a teacher appointed by a manager may teach 
for a year before examination as to his capability, and 
receive a higher salary than he mei'its ; but when ex- 
amined he gets his class salary from the time of appoint- 
ment, 558-561, 564. 

Many cases have occurred of teachers being i-emoved 
for incompetency, 562, 563- 

The managers’ returns are quarterly, and have re- 
ference to the payment of teachers’ salaries ; they go 
directly to the office, and furnish a check for Inspec- 
tor’s returns as to the number of children, 567-571. — 

Teachers only keep a daily attendance-book, 572. 

The Inspector writes a report in the School Observa- 
tion Book, which is kept in the school and is open to 
the public ; and sends a x-eport to Dublin, which is not 
intended for the public ; the latter is not supposed to 
be an exact copy of the former-, 572—577. 

8 R 2 
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Eight lion. The infliction of a fine for misconduct or inattention 
Alexander 0 f a teacher is something analogous to “ payment by 
Macdonndl. results the fine is in consequence of the Inspector’s 
report, but the latter seldom mentions the amount of 
fine, it is left to the Board, 578-580. — The only means 
of checking such judgment of the Inspector* supposing 
the manager to rebel, is by sending the Head Inspector 
to examine into the matter, 581. 

The constant communication of a Head Inspector 
with his District Inspectors is the Board’s ground for 
believing that a uniform standard of school examina- 
tion exists, 582. 

A new Inspector undergoes no sort of apprentice- 
ship ; lie is chosen by competitive examination, studies 
official documents for about three weeks, travels with 
an Inspector for another three weeks, and so picks 
up a knowledge of his duties, 583. — An Inspector is 
not permitted to annoy a teacher by inquisitorial in- 
quiries or otherwise, 584. — A new Inspector can dis- 
approve of his predecessor’s plans, if he shows them to 
be faulty, 585. 

The Board enforces the Inspector’s recommendations 
against the teacher by fines, stoppage of salary, &c.; 
if the school premises be defective, the manager and 
teacher have notice ; if the repairs be not made, the 
teacher’s salary is withdrawn, he being made to suffer 
for the fault of the manager, 586-588. 

A school having 150 children, and capable of hold- 
ing only 100, would have monitors awarded only in 
proportion to the 100 ; the dimensions of a school are 
always looked to by the Inspectoi-s ; overcrowding 
would always influence the treatment of a school, 
589-591. 

The rules require the Inspector to visit his schools 
unexpectedly ; witness is not aware that an Inspector 
always visits the same set of schools at the same period 
of the year ; the more unexpected his visits the better ; 
it is his duty to visit the school as soon after opening 
as possible, 592-5 96. 

The Inspectors’ districts are changed about every 
six years ; there is no certain period for the change ; 
when it is desirable, 597-599. 

The Inspectors being the most important officers of 
the Board, as only through them can a knowledge of 
anything about the schools be obtained, and not being 
able to visit their schools as often as they ought, should 
certainly be increased in number to 93 ; the only diffi- 
culty in procuring that increase would be the expense, 
600-606. 

The pay of Inspectors of the third class is not suffi- 
cient to live upon respectably and in strict morality ; 
practically it is sufficient to attract such a class as could 
be depended on, 607, 608. 

The quarterly return of the manager of a school must 
be properly filled up before the teacher’s salary is paid ; 
the power of imposing fines on teachers, in consequence 
of neglect or violation of roles by themselves or by 
local patrons and conductors, was always in the Board ; 
in non-vested schools the manager alone can dismiss, 
because the school is his own, 609-614. 

If an Inspector recommends that a teacher be fined, 
his report comes first to the office, and is dealt with by 
a Chief of Inspection ; if there be any difficulty in the 
case, the Chief refers it to witness ; if more considers 
tion be required, it is brought before the Board ; no fine 
is inflicted but by the Boai-d directly, 6x5-618. 

It was considered in 1858 that much good might 
be done by sending persons through the country to 
organize schools, and some of the best teachers were 
appointed to do so ; organizing teachers are still em- 
ployed, but not to any great extent ; their chief use 
-at present is in performing temporarily the duties of 
Inspectors who die or are removed ; witness thinks the 
system a good one ; a school organizer, being a man 
who thoroughly understands school-keeping, can give 
good advice and set a good example ; the system would, 
if carried out, supplement the work of the present In- 
spectors ; there are at present four acting organizers, 
and three acting jrro tempore as Inspectors, 619-626, 
634, 635. — Organizing masters get .£150 a year, 642, 
643. — Bo far as witness knows, the Roman Catholic 



authorities have no objection to them ; they remain 
in a school about two or three weeks, 644, Ci- 
If the objection of Roman Catholic patrons to take 
teachers from the central training establishment con- 
tinues, it would be desirable to extend the system of 
school oi-ganization, 639-641. 

The rule against the admission of convent or mo- 
nastic schools into communion with the Board was made 
soon after the inquiry in the House of Lords on the re- 
tirement of Archbishop Wliately from the Board, 627 

With regard to the table in the report as to oood 
service salaries, a person shown therein to be possessed 
of a seventeen years’ salary, for example, may have 
been appointed to receipt of it only very recently tn 
558, 628-631. 0,1 

A repor-t book is placed on the desk of the teacher 
accessible to the public, in which every person who 
visits the school is requested to make his observations 
63 2 . 633. 

The reports of the Head Inspectors, published yearly, 
are generally given without omissions ; the Commis- 
sioners are the parties who exercise this discretion' 
the reports are remarkably candid, 636-638. 

In providing school accommodation for the whole 
population of a district, the highest limit of age at 
which children should be admitted should be fifteen ; 
in building a school the probable number of children 
is ascertained, not the population of the parish; the 
ordinary radius within which children would come to 
school is from two to three miles, except in the case 
of infant schools, of which there are not many in 
Ireland; the Board would be guided in determining 
the accommodation by the report of the Inspector as 
to the number of children he had reason to believe 
would attend, presumably between seven and eleven 
years of age, 648-654, 681. — In 1865 there were in 
round numbers 100,000 children above thirteen years 
of age in ordinary schools, 657. There is no means 
of estimating the number of children in schools not 
connected with the Board, 658. 

The basis of estimation as to the number of children 
a school ought to hold is its contents in square feet ; 
the Primary Reports show the size of the school-rooms, 
from which can be deduced the number of children 
each is capable of holding with due regard to sanitaiy 
requirements, 659, 660. 

In some districts the school-houses are much better 
than in others ; vested schools are on the whole better 
than non-vested ; county Kerry has very good vested 
schools ; non-vested schools in the north are better than 
those in the west, and some parts of the south ; in 
Kerry, Limerick, and parts of Tipperary they are 
good, 661-663. — Connaught is not well supplied with 
schools, and the schools that are ther - e are. not so good 
as in richer parts of Ireland, partly because of the 
opposition to the National system in that province, 
664, 665. 

Generally throughout Ireland schools are not sut- 
ficiently numerous ; in some parts there are too many; 
that is, the number of children might be accommodated 
in fewer schools ; this remark applies chiefly to non- 
vested schools, for one vested school is never placed 
within three miles of another, 666-668. — Still, if a 
non-vested school, within one mile or so of one vested, 
applies to be taken into connexion, if there is a suf- 
ficient number of children and a qualified teacher, the 
grant is made, 669. 

No discouragement is imposed on masters of non- 
vested schools ; practically there is little difference 
between them and the vested schools ; the chief differ- 
ence is that the vested school is partly built by the 
State, and that ministers of different denominations 
can religiously instruct according to their own views ; 
in a non-vested school the manager can confine the re- 
ligious instruction according to his own faith ; but the 
power in vested schools of giving such insti-uction 
separate from that of the manager is made little use 
of, 670. , 

A vested school cannot cease to be vested unies 
there is a clause in the deed allowing the trustees 
redeem, 671. 
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Non-vested schools are constantly increasing ; in 
' 1866 there was an addition of sixty-eight, and about 
twelve or thirteen vested schools, 6 72, 673. 

Small grants of salary are made to night schools ; 
there are not many in Ireland; the number is in- 
creasing, but only in large towns, like Belfast ; £5 a 
year for every twenty-five attendants is allowed to the 
teacher, who is generally the teacher of the National 
school to which the night school is attached ; no com- 
plaint has been made that the teachers overwork them- 
selves and so neglect the day schools, but it would be 
desirable that other persons should be employed for 
the purpose ; the Inspectors are bound to visit night 
schools, which is another reason for increasing their 
numbers ; the returns of attendance are kept in the 
same manner as those of day schools, 674-677.— There 
is no means of learning the efficiency of night schools 
but by the reports of the Inspectors, 679. 

In building vested schools, the practice is to insist 
on one-third the expense being furnished by the 
locality ; when the school is built, the Board of 
Works, by whom the whole thing is done, pays its 
two-thirds, and always sees that the locality’s one- 
tliircl is first expended; our part is to ascertain 
whether a school ought to be built, and the Board of 
Works sees to the building it ; the case would be the 
same as to repairs, 682-691. — The Board of Works 
repair all schools vested in the Board of Education, 
those vested in trustees must be repaired by the 
trustees, 692, 693. — School-houses are generally in a 
pretty good state of repair, 694. — Non-vested schools 
are reasonably well attended to in regard to repairs, 708. 

There is much complaint as to the dilatoriness of 
the Board of Works in building and carrying out 
repairs ; there is constant communication with them 
on the subject ; there is no special record of these 
cases kept, but the facts can be easily ascertained, 
695-698. — The complaints mostly come from the In- 
spector's, 709. 

No local rate is levied on the school-houses, 699. 

Within the last three years the stoppages of grants 
on account of the buildings falling out of repair have 
been 14 in 1865, 13 in I860, 10 in 1867, 700-701. 

There are no official means of estimating the num- 
ber of schools not belonging to the Board ; there is a 
considerable number, 500 or 600 at least, of what are 
called hedge schools still in Ireland, 702-704. 

Briefly the great object of this system of education 
was to give to tire poor of every denomination in 
Ireland as good a secular education as possible, free 
from all suspicion of proselytism ; to give every facility 
for separate religious instruction ; and to give the 
secular education to Roman Catholics and Protestants 
unitedly, 705. — It was at first supposed that 5,000 
schools would cover the country ; they now number 
6,500, and many more are wanted, 706, 707. — It is 
an evil connected with education in Ireland that 
many poor teachers under the Board are expected to 
pay the rents of their school-houses, 7°9- 

Excepting in towns, the three-mile rule is strictly 
observed, 710. — Many vested schools have ceased to 
be such, especially in Connaught, where, because of 
the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy, they 
have fallen out of repair ; the State lias not received 
back its proportion expended on them, 7 10-712. 

Half the Inspectors are Protestants, half Roman 
Catholics, except in the third class, in which are six 
Roman Catholics and four Protestants ; there is no rale 
to that effect, the practice has always been so, 7 1 3—7 1 4. 

The Board does not interfere with the building of 
new schools or repairs of non-vested schools ; the 
whole expense of education in Ireland consists of two 
grants, one of say £340,000 for the Board of Educa- 
tion, and one of say £13,000 for the Board of Works, 
718-721. — The amount teachers earn from the Science 
and Art Department is not taken into account, which 
forms a third item of public encouragement to the 
education of the Irish people, 722—723. 

The first motion for repairs generally comes from 
the Board of Education, on the report of the Inspec- 
tor, which is communicated to the Board of Works; 



sometimes their own officers discover a school in want Right Hou. 
of repair; reference to the Board of Works is kept up Alexander 
till the repairs are completed, 724-726, 737. — The 1 ac<onnc 
only way to enforce repairs of a non-vested school is 
by stopping the grant, 736. 

The estimate for building and repairing is prepared 
by the Board of Works, on information supplied by 
us ; if funds remain in baud at the end of the financial 
year they must be returned, 728-730. 

The Board of Education renders aid to schools under 
four heads : salaries of teachers, salaries of monitors, 
repairs, and books and apparatus ; the last estimate 
for books was nearly £13,000 ; if schools do not use 
the Board’s books no equivalent grant is made to them, 

7 3 r— 7 35- 

The Inspector’s information as to the number of 
children likely to attend a proposed school is obtained 
on the spot by inquiries, 738, 739. 

The class of pupils attending night schools will be 
shown in the returns only in a general way ; they arc 
both adults and non-adults ; night schools are of the 
greatest possible advantage, 740-742. 

The total receipts from subscriptions received by 
National school teachers in 1866 amounted to £12,441, 
of which £4,380 was from local endowments ; in this 
amount the value of teachers’ residences is not included, 
neither are the children’s pence, 743-744, 746. 

The schools of Erasmus Smith are not under the 
Board, 745. 

The Government grant is paid by the Treasury 
through the Bank of Ireland, where the Board keeps 
an account ; accounts are sent monthly to the audit 
office, with all vouchers except receipts from National 
school teachers ; they are seldom disallowed ; the ac- 
counts for 1866 are fully and finally audited, 747-755. 

There is no official recognition of the classes formed 
under the Science and Art Department in connexion 
with the National Board, 756, 757. 

From the first the distinction between vested and 
non-vested schools was in use ; and with regard to the 
power of the patron as to religious matters, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the statement in the report, explana- 
tory of Lord Stanley’s letter, with the long-recognised 
distinction between vested and non-vested schools ; it 
appears from the passage referred to that that distinc- 
tion did not exist in 1836, 758-761. 

The present arrangement with regard to building 
and repair by the Board of Works came into opera- 
tion about eleven yeai-s ago ; it was made at the desire 
of the Treasury ; it cannot bo said the change was a 
bad one, 762-768.- -The Board of Works has clerks of 
works in different parts of Ireland, 769. — A return for 
last year, showing the amount spent in building, cost 
of architect, clerks of works, &e., classified under differ- 
ent heads, will be found in Appendix No. 2, 771. 

Further Examination. 

Increase in the number of members of the National 
Board, from time to time, from seven to twenty ; 
reasons for such increase, 1 1095-1 1102. — The meetings 
are weekly or fortnightly, as the case may be, 11103, 

1 1 104. — Equality in numbers of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is necessary to the successful and 
just working of the National system ; a representative 
Board cannot now be dispensed with, although a paid 
Board might at first have been necessary ; twenty (the 
present) is a sufficient number of members, 11105— 

1 1107. — There was less discussion and more unanimity 
when the Board was less in number ; the increased 
Board has not interfered with the efficiency and des- 
patch of business ; the chief point is to have Protestants 
and Roman Catholics balanced, but with lesser num- 
bers there is less chance of having superior minds and 
information, 1 1 x 10-1 1 1 14, 1 1 i4 T - — It is not desii’able 
to have a Board smaller than at present; a small 
paid Board of three members, one a Roman Catholic, 
one a Px-esbyterian, and one a Church of England man, 
would be fatal to the system, 11139-11142. 

Such a Board as there is now is decidedly desirable, 
the system not yet having attained its maturity ; the 
last inci-ease in its numbers gave unmixed satisfaction 
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to the Roman Catholics, and the Protestants never 
publicly objected to it, 1 1 1 15-1 1 1 1 7. — As an adminis- 
trative body, the Board stands as high with the public 
as it ever did, the proof being that the schools are 
constantly increasing in number, x 1 1 1 8. — There is less 
business brought before the Board, and less debating, 
than there was twenty years ago, 11x19. —The adminis- 
tration of the Board is in a great degree canied on by 
the chief officers, 11120-11121. 

Questions arising out of the religious differences of 
the counti'y form, and have formed, a considerable part 
of the discussions of the Board, but more time is occu- 
pied with purely educational questions than religious 
ones, 1 1 1 2 2, in 23. — The action of the Board has been 
generally uniform, and, though nothing would give un- 
mixed satisfaction to a nation like ours, there has been 
no case in which the public has been decidedly against 
it, 11 124, 11 125. 

The Board lias brought back its system to the origi- 
nal rule, that no child shall receive religious instruction 
adverse to its profession without the express consent 
of its parent, the departure from the system consisted 
in the child receiving such instruction voluntarily, 
11120-11123, 11126-11132. 

Practically, the meetings of the Board consist of six 
or eight members, but when matters of importance 
require their attendance there is no difficulty in getting 
a large attendance; “matters of importance ” means 
anything that touches religious feeling, or any appoint- 
ment of importance ; these appointments are not made 
entirely in accordance with merit or seniority, 11133- 
11138. — There is no chairman of the Board ; a ques- 
tion requiring a casting vote has never arisen ; the 
practical advantage of having equal numbers on the 
Board consists in having both parties of the people 
fairly represented, 1 1 188-11 1 94. 

If the question were put the majority of the people 
would prefer the present system, and if it were upset, 
and a denominational one established, it must be 
administered by a paid Board ; if a National system, 
a mixed system, is to be maintained by Government, 
the only chance is to continue the present Board, with 
a paid Commissioner and paid officers under him, 
1 1 143-1 1 147. — It is important that the general public 
should be represented in a council of education, and 
the present Board represents the interests of every 
part of the public in a remarkable manner, 11148- 
iii 50. — It would not do to place the education of the 
Irish people under one minister of public instruction 
sitting in London ; no practical evil has arisen from 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland not being a member of 
the Boai'd, and therefore not being thoroughly familiar 
with its business, 11152-11155. 

The more united the training of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic pupil-teachers the better ; but if one 
great denomination will not avail itself of our State 
teaching, means should be given to them to provide 
training for themselves, which would be favourable to 
the system’s successful working, 11156, 11157. 

The inadequacy of payments to convent schools can 
be remedied by introducing a system of payments by 
results, hi 58. — An increased allowance to them would 
be an act of justice, 1 1 205-1 1207. 

The complaints of delays in repairing schools by the 
Board of Works can be remedied by increasing the 
means of that Board ; building and repairs of schools 
were at first done by the Board of Education with 
tolerable success, but were wisely transferred to a Board 
more conversant with such matters ; there is no want 
of harmony between the two Boards, 11159-11168. 
— The ordinary repairs of non-vested schools might be 
made by Government, 11170-11174, 11208. — There 
has been a great deal of trouble about the repairs of 
school-houses vested in trustees, 1132 6- 1132 9. 

The right in vested schools of pastors of all denomi- 
nations to give religious instruction at convenient times 
is so little used, that the distinction between vested 
and non-vested schools is of little importance, 11169. 

The State cannot help the Church Education schools 
without, at the same time, helping the Christian Bro- 
thers’ and all other denominational schools ; in doing 



so, the whole system of National education «oes t 
pieces; there is no advantage in any system beina 
supported wholly or in part by voluntary subscrim 
tions, 1 1 175-11180.— A school which is always open 
to the introduction of the religious element is denomi- 
national in the strictest sense of the word, m8i" 
1 1182. — The system of National education consists in 
excluding all sectarian religious teaching, but dec lining 
to make secular teaching exclusively secular, all the 
books being permeated with a religious but not sectarian 
spirit, of so general a nature that hardly anyone has 
objected to them, and nothing but good has arisen 
from it, 111S3-11187. — Notwithstanding the books of 
the Boai’d being permeated with a religious spirit no 
complaint has arisen of a teacher availing himself 
of them to infuse his own opinions into the children 
of another sect, 11217-11219. — Being subjected to a 
severe scrutiny before adoption, the books must be 
unobjectionable, even to the most fastidious, 11224, 



Practically the great part of the business is done by 
the permanent paid officers, everything of importance 
requiring further consideration being brought before 
the Board ; the secretaries are good officers • the 
division of the officers into Protestants and Roman 
Catholics does not interfere seriously with promotion • 
it is of more importance to have a person understanding 
the feelings of liis church than to give way to mere 
seniority ; two secretaries are necessary, 11195-11204. 

Desks, &c., might be furnished to non-vested schools 
at little expense, to the State ; if the State were 
willing to be at the chief expense (two-thirds) for 
building such schools, it would be a great advantage to 
Ireland, but such a thing is impossible, 1 1208-1 1211. 

The universal preference of the Irish people is not 
in favour of denominational schools ; all parents who 
are able and wish to send their children to boarding 
schools would naturally send them where they would 
be educated according to their own views, but that is 
quite a different question from the education of the 
poor ; this does not necessarily involve a preference 
for the denominational system over the ordinary day 
schools, 11212-11216, 11226-11228. 

A great number of the middle class schools that 
formerly existed were extinguished at the time of the 
famine, not only for that reason, but also because the 
National system absorbed the education of the people ; 
therefore Government ought to establish middle class 
schools to replace them, or establish 500 National 
schools of a higher order, giving a rough classical 
education, in addition to the elementary education now 
given, and which should be day schools, 11 229-1 1233. 
— In doing this, the expense of the system would not 
be increased, and the teachers would gain an accession 
to their incomes, 11336-1 1338. — Or, if they were 
residentary schools (that is, boarding schools), there is 
no reason (although the contrary opinion is generally 
entertained) why Protestants and Catholics should 
not live together in them in harmony, thousands 
having been so educated without religious quarrels ; 
at the same time conscientious objections must be 
respected, 11 239-1 1242, 11248. With regard to the 
introduction of classics, there is sufficient protection 
against their undue prominence in the” system of in- 
spection, more so if the principle of payment by results 
be 1 ' applied, 11330, 11331. 

Denominational training establishments, if carried 
out in accordance with Mr. Fortescue’s letter on the 
subject, would be approved of, and would probably give 
satisfaction to the Roman Catholic clergy ; but neither 
that nor anything else would get over all the objections 
the Roman Catholic Church entertains against mixed 
education ; in England the whole system of education 
is carried on upon the denominational principle, in 
Ireland upon the united, and the endeavour is to save 
that united principle, which is essential to the peace 
and prosperity of the country ; if Protestants or Roman 
Catholics object to lodge together during the night, 
the point must be yielded ; separate lodging need not 
interfere with united education in the day time, 
1 1 243-1 1 249. — The practice in Scotland of teachers 
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- din" where they please is objectionable ; security 
T u £ e required that the place where they lodge at 
■ i t l'p rroperly conducted ; the religious minister 
’XwhL a teacher placed himself might be made 
responsible, and might without difficulty be paid for 

^No 'payment has ever been made by the Board for 
religious instruction to the pupils in Marlborough- 
treet of any persuasion ; such payments might and 
should be made ; there is nothing opposed to the 
principle of the Board in doing so ; the duty has been 
hitherto well done by the Protestant clergy, and, till 
the Roman Catholic Church objected to the model 
schools, by Dr. Power, the Roman Catholic chaplain, 

1 1 If ^teachers attend the training establishment not- 
withstanding the interdict, it shows that they are 
willin'* to exercise liberty of conscience ; so also with 
respect to Roman Catholic children, many of whom 
attend schools objected to- by the prelates, and as was 
the case with regard to the Presbyterians ; when the 
Board made certain arrangements with the Presbyterian 
cler <r v there was a great influx of them into the Board’s 
schools; and the same thing would take place with the 
Roman Catholics if some reasonable concessions were 
made to them ; the Board has never made concessions 
in the matter of principle to any church, 11261 

ijq,e parties who have conscientious objections to 
remaining together with teachers of other denomina- 
tions are the Roman Catholics ; the objection proceeds 
from their pastors ; the teachers who come to us come 
because they are anxious to obtain a training, which if 
they could have in a way acceptable to their church 

they would infinitely prefer, xi 273-1 1 2 78. 

The attendance of Roman Catholics at the model 
schools in Marlborough-street has never been positively 
interdicted, the number therefore continues large ; so 
in other parts of Ireland ; the opposition to model 
schools has mostly been a mere expression of opinion, 
and no ecclesiastical action has been taken to enforce 
that opinion except in a few instances, 1 1279-11286. 
—There is a tolerable attendance of Roman Cathoilcs 
at the model schools at Cork, and one still better at 
D unmanway ; these schools are not interdicted, which 
cannot be explained, 11287-11290. — This plea of 
conscientious objection can apply to the entire system, 
and must be allowed ; many Roman Catholic prelates 
approved of the concurrent training, but whether they 
would approve of the teachers’ domestic life being 
concurrent also, does not appear ; it is to be supposed 
they would not, although the thing has been ac- 
complished with much satisfaction, 1x291-11295. 

The Government having established a system of 
united training for the teachers of Ireland, so long as 
that gave satisfaction it was supported generously and 
effectively; now it is found to have failed, and the 
Roman Catholic teachers, four-fifths in number, are 
excluded from the benefits of education ; a good plan 
has been proposed to overcome this difficulty, it is for 
the Government to consider of it; all the Roman 
Catholic teachers would come here to be trained, if it 
were not for the interdict of their spiritual advisers, 
11296-11301. 

The clerical certificate has not been dispensed with 
by the Board, but has not been for some time abso- 
lutely enforeed ; the Board would be content with a 
certificate from some respectable person, 11302-11305. 

Separate training institutions would be quite com- 
patible with united education ; and if teachers cannot 
be trained together, it would be better to train them 
separately than not at all ; a passage quoted from the 
report of 1812 applies to day National schools, not to 
training of teachers ; but supposing it did so, if after 
thirty years’ experience it was found the recommenda- 
tion was not wise and proper, it should be changed, 
1x306-1 13 1 1. — A further passage on the training of 
teachers quoted, 11335. 

A modification of the Board’s rules regarding train- 
ing institutions might be made, but to abandoix the 
present National system and establish a denomina- 



tional one would be ruinous to the welfare of the Right Hon. 
country, Ii339-H34 r - Alexander 

As a matter of fact the teachers in the central Miic d°nneli. 
training establishment, both Catholic and Protestant, 
have bestowed the greatest attention on the religious 
education of their respective churches, and live in per- 
fect harmony together; the non-sectarian system is 
the best, but if four-fifths of the people take a different 
view, it is right to take their objections into conside- 
ration, to the extent of allowing the teachers in 
Dublin to be lodged in houses approved of by their 
spiritual superiors and their parents, the training in 
the literary department to be as united as it was ever 
intended to be, 11312-11319, 1 1342, 11343. 

Any training establishment carried on upon purely 
denominational principles would not be desirable ; it 
is possible a teacher brought up in such a one might 
be an impartial man ; but not so certainly as if trained 
under us or at such an establishment as is contem- 
plated by Mr. Fortescue’s letter, 11320-11322, 11346- 

It is perfectly safe, as is proved by thirty-six years’ 
expei-ience, for children of different religious denomi- 
nations to be altogether in the same school, and adults 
may be trained together in the day departments of the 
schools with the same result, 11323-11325. 

A large amount of united education exists, notwith- 
standing the great number of schools with very small 
minorities ; the smaller the minority the greater the 
necessity for its protection ; and one great good is done 
in teaching the majority not to oppress ; united edu- 
cation consists in being instructed in the same system, 
by the same teachers, under the same inspection, and 
reading the same books, 11332. — If the united system 
be done away with, you must fall back on the denomi- 
national system, and then these small minorities are 
practically shut out of school altogether ; one good 
effect caused by bringing large numbers of children 
together is the emulation caused thereby, 11333, 

11334. 

The great advantage of the combined system of 
training consists in teaching people that they can live 
and be taught together in perfect harmony without 
suspicion of proselytism, as was proved during the 
political i-iots in Belfast, the children of both parties 
living in harmony in the National schools ; good edu- 
cation is the primary object of the Board, to which 
united education is subordinate, 11344, H345 — 1 1 353> 

1 *354- 

If in spite of all the improvements that have taken 
place during the last fifty years in Ireland, including 
improved education, bitter hostile feelings exist in the 
north of Ireland, what would the effect have been 
without them; the north of Ireland is peculiarly 
situated as regards the Roman Catholic population, 
they have no natural aristocracy, 11352. 

Further Examination. 



The consultative and representative element in the 
Board is absolutely necessary ; the number of membei-sat 
first was seven, which was increased in 1838, the present 
number being twenty, 23572-23579, 23590. In the 
summer the Board meets fortnightly, and hi the winter 
every week, about ten of the members attending 
pretty regularly ; the miles being now so well under- 
stood, no practical inconvenience would arise if the 
meetings were all fortnightly, 23580-23586. The 
Resident Commissioner is greatly relieved by being 
able to obtain the decision of the Board on important 
questions ; witness has constantly felt bound to give 
up his first impressions in deference to the sounder 
judgment of the Commissioners, 23587-23589. — Prac- 
tically, the Committees are composed of the Resident 
Commissioner and the officers hi Dublin, but the other 
Commissioners can know what has been done, 23591, 

23592 No doubt some pressure is brought to bear 

upon the representatives of religious denominations, 
but no case of a single job has been proved agahist 
the Board. The great majority of the Protestants 
approve thoroughly of the system, and nine-tenths of 
the Roman Catholics look upon it as the greatest 
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Right Hon. blessing England ever conferred upon Ireland. In its being nominated, and chosen after examination by the 

Alexander administration there has been as great justice and Civil Service Commissioners ; in the last six cases the 

Macdonnell. f a i me ss as is possible in any human affair, 23593- Catholics obtained all the appointments, 23675-23680. 

2 3598> 23746— Parliament is not the proper place — There is no chairman at meetings of the Board, 
for discussing changes in the rules. The great 23690-23692. 

majority of the country do not wish to have the The Roman Catholic hierarchy would prefer a deno- 
system stereotyped, but to have it expanded with minational system, but the great majority of the people 
the growing circumstances of the age and of Ireland, are satisfied with the present system. If a denomina- 
23599-23601. tional system is to be established for Catholics, and 

Many of the Commissioners know a great deal of another for Protestants, the present Board must be 
the practical working of the system, but not near so abolished, and two other's created instead, one for Ca- 
rnuch as the Chiefs of Inspection, or the Secretaries, tholics, the other for Protestants, 23693-2 3 702. — There 
or the Resident Commissioner, who carry out the would, also, probably be a third Board for those who 
routine administration, 23602-23605, 23611, 23612. — conscientiously adhere to the mixed system, 23703- 
No proposal was made to do away with a representative 23705. — The introduction of denominationalism would 
Board until the question arose as to the removal tend to the absorption of education into the hands of 
of Archbishop Whately’s book on “ Christian Evi- the Government, which, on public grounds, and in the 
dences ” from the list, 23606— 23610, 23613-23616. — interests of education, is not desirable, 23707, 23708, 
It is very desirable that a second paid Commissioner 23714, 23715. — No alteration in the rules of the 
should be appointed, and he should be a Catholic ; in Board has ever been made without full consideration, 
a certain sense a third is desirable to represent the and which has not in the end been approved by the 
Presbyterians, but the country would never consent public,' 23 709. 

to this. The Protestant and Catholic members of the There is not a National school which is not strictly 
Board act together harmoniously. If there were non-sectarian, 23716-23718. — Some of the schools may 
three paid Commissioners, the present Board would have become practically denominational in the case of 
still be indispensably necessary. The Board has fixed, Catholics, because they have none but Catholics attend- 
but not stereotyped, rules, which have been and may ing them. While not a word of sectarian teaching can 
be altered from time to time ; the system Is in a state take place during secular instruction, the priest can 
of development and growth, 23617-23631, 23681- impart religious instruction agreeable to the children's 
23683. In the early history of the Board all the consciences, so that, in reality, the National system 
Commissioners resided in or near Dublin, and a large combines the advantages of denominationalism with 
number do so at the present time; it is of great the advantages of the united and non-sectarian system, 
importance that many of them should be con- The Board has contributed a good deal to this result 
nected with different parts of Ireland, as by that by relaxing its rules, and allowing small schools to be 
means the feelings and opinions of the people can established in places where Protestants could not con- 
be known, 23632-23637, 23684-23689. scientiously avail themselves of the existing schools; 

If a Minister of Education were appointed, there these children must have been cut off from all the 
should be a permanent Under Secretary, who should advantages of State education if the rules had not been 
reside in Ireland, and whose appointment should be modified. The same concessions were made to Roman 
made without regard to politics. If a man in the Catholics, 23718-23725. — The junction of the Presby- 
prime of life, with a vigorous mind and great powers terians took place in 1840 . Up to that time the rule 
to perform the duties, were selected, he would be able, was that managers should arrange for giving religious 
with the assistance of the Board, to carry on the instruction, so that no child attended against the wish 
business of education in Ireland without a second paid of the parents. Mr. Kelly’s letter in the Temple 
Commissioner. He would inform his chief upon all Meeting-house case, in 1833 , shows that the Board 
important matters, and thus all questions of moment desired that no child should receive religious instruc- 
would be brought before Parliament 23638-23643. — tion objected to by the parents. The understanding 
The distribution of patronage by the Board has never in the case of the Presbyteriaus was that children 
been interfered with by any Government ; the Com- should not be compelled to attend, so that in then - case 
missioners have never appointed a pei-son in the most the rule was made more stringent, 23726-23731. 
distant way connected with themselves, 23644. — There is one Presbyterian minister and one clcrgy- 

Questions of dismissal of teachers come before the man of the Established Church on the Board ; the 
sub-Committee in the first instance, and are then re- last Roman Catholic ecclesiastical member was Dean 
ported to the Board ; clerks and inspectors are dis- Meyler, who died in 18 G 4 , since which time no other 
missed by the Board after inquiry, and as some of has been appointed ; it is exceedingly desirable that 
the ablest judges are members, the cases are gone there should be one, 23732-23739. — The action of the 
through with as much care as if they were before the National Board should be very much confined to 
Courts, 23645-23655. There would be no objection primary education, and under present circumstances it 
to pursue a similar course to that of the Committee of would be dangerous for it to interfere in the admims- 
Council in laying a minute on the table of each House tration of middle-class education, 23740. — Superin- 
of Parliament before acting upon it ; a contrary view tendence of the Board might be extended to endow- 
is probably held by many persons, 23656-23662. ments for primary education, 23741-23745. 

The question brought before Parliament by Sir Hugh The model schools illustrate the system more than 
Cairns related to an alteration in the monitorial any others : the attendance of Roman Catholics at 
system ; much blame was endeavoured to be fixed on them has been much diminished from the opposition 0 
the Board, but after discussion Parliament decided in their clergy, 23747,23748. — System under wine 
favour of the Commissioners, and all opposition ceased, Government aid is given to Roman Catholics m Eug- 
23663-23665, 23710-23713. — In bringing matters of land might be applicable to Ireland if the managerso 
detail before the Board, witness and the other officers schools were to give any religious instruction ey 
have not sought to shelter themselves, 23668-23671. — please, 23749-23750. , 

The National system is working well, and, save the ap- Objects in establishing the model schools ; the Boai 
pointment of a second paid Commissioner, requires no is very anxious that teachers of ordinary sc 00 s 
change; there would be no objection to having twenty- should visit them, but it does not supply any pecu 
two Commissioners, 23672-23674. — Vacancies in the niary means for doing so ; it is very desirable ia 
Roman Catholic Inspectors must be filled by Roman these visits should be encouraged, but, while the oman 
Catholics, and Protestants by Protestants; this rule Catholic clergy disapprove of the model schools, 1 w 
sometimes tends to prevent the selection of the best be extremely difficult to make any arrangemeu , 
men; the Catholics would be quite able to hold their 23751-23758, 23780, 23781. — Model schools 0 
own even now in case of competition, but most of them a feature of the system from the first, 23702 237 • 
think the time has not yet arrived ; clerkships are filled — There is no rule as to appointing the teac 
up by competition, four Protestants and four Catholics the model schools ; the object should be to draw 
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from the 8,300 teachers of ordinary schools; they 
have been drawn too much from particular districts. 
These appointments should be considered as the great 
prizes for the teachers, and should be open to compe- 
tition without regard to religion or anything but merit. 
When a vacancy occurs it is tilled up by the Board ; the 
Head Inspector and the Inspector of the district agree 
together as to the party to be recommended, the matter 
is then submitted to the Resident Commissioner and 
Chiefs of Inspection in sub-committee, and finally the 
Board directs who shall be the teacher, 23759-23763, 



23787-23796. 

The admission of pupils to the practising schools in 
Marlborough- street is entirely under the control of 
the professors ; the Catholic and Protestant masters 
and mistresses in training there lodge and board together, 
and perfect harmony exists; if Roman Catholics were to 
live by themselves, it would have no effect upon the 
efficiency of the teaching ; as soon as it can be shown 
that this is their desire, it would be the duty of the 
Board, as men of sense, to give way, 23764-23769.— 
If separate boarding-houses were established, having 
model schools connected with them, carried on strictly 
in accordance with the principles of the National 
Board, the most entire satisfaction would be given to 
the <nmt bulk of the Catholic clergy, the boarding- 
houses to be at the expense of the denomination re- 
quiring them; this is what was proposed in Mr. 
Fortescue’s letter. The English system of training 
schools would hardly be applicable in Ireland, 23772— 
23779> 23799-23S01. — The number of meritorious 
Catholic teachers must diminish under the prohibition, 
although many still apply, 23793-23795, 23909- 
23914. — The principle of competition as proposed for 
model school teachers should apply to the whole sys- 
tem ; the more the denominational element is elimin- 
ated, the better for administering the system, 23797, 
23798. 

The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right 
of abridging the annual reports of the Inspectors ; 
Mr. Keenan’s report for 1858 was abridged [the un- 
published portions are given in Appendix to Evi- 
dence, No. XVII.], 23802-23808. — The danger of man- 
agement by the Board falling into the hands of a 
clique is not great ; the eminent members attend pretty 
often, and the ten who generally attend are members 
of the three leading denominations, 23809-238x1. 

In case of the establishment of denominational 
residences, existing model schools would still be re- 
quired ; it would be a long time before there would be 
many of the new establishments created ; the love 
of united education would become greater and greater 
as soon as the generous policy of the Fortescue letter 
would be carried into effect. Roman Catholic teachers 
would no doubt be lodged iu religious houses provided 
by their own church. Mr. Fortescue’s plan contem- 
plates that the boarding-houses would be built by 
voluntary contributions of the local pax-ties — not by 
compulsory rates, a similar grant to that at present 
allowed being contributed to the pupil for his support. 
Pupil-teachers would no doubt prefer the boarding- 
house belonging to their own denomination. The 
desire for the separate boarding-houses is a conscien- 
tious wish, and if a means can be devised to increase 
the training power it will be an immense blessing, 
seeing that out of 8,000 teachers nearly 5,000 are 
untrained. When the ai-t of teaching is thoroughly 
understood by trained teachers the length of time 
taken to get through the First Book will be dimin- 
ished one-half. If the objeetious to united training 
proceeded from the million and a quarter of Protes- 
tants instead of from the four and a quarter millions 
of Catholics, the Protestants of the empire would not 
listen to Mr. Fortescue’s propositions, 23812-23827, 
2 39i5- 

The Board cannot assist the Kildare-place Society’s 
training school, as it is carried on upon denominational 
principles, 23828. — Teachers should be admitted to 
certificate on examixxation without regai-d to their place 
of training ; if Roman Catholics were to set up a 
training school of their own, the Board could not sub- 



sidize it. Church Education schools have been placed Right Hon. 
under the Board, and where the teacher has been Alexander 
found qualified, he has been admitted and classed, 
23829-23836. — A great number of Catholic teachers 
in the model schools find a difficulty in being admitted 
to confession and the sacraments. The masterships of 
model schools being civil employments, the civil 
Government ought to abstain from taking cognizance 
of religious penalties imposed on the fulfilment of civil 
duties ; if the Roman Catholic Church would not 
admit teachers of model schools it would be a most 
lamentable state of things, and the temptation should 
not be placed befox-e the teachers, 23844—23847. 

Persons trained in the new institutions would not 
be required to come to Dublin to finish their edxxcation ; 
of course those who came would have an advan- 
tage over those who did not, 23848-23854. — The 
training in the proposed schools would take place as 
in the present normal schools in Dublin, and 'would 
be in the hands of the master of the elementary school, 
who, in the case of Roman Catholics, would probably 
be appointed by the bishop; the superintendence of 
the boarding-house would very likely be attended to 
by the manager of the school, who 'would appoint all 
the teachers as at present in vested and non- vested 
schools. There would be little fear of sufficient attend- 
ance not being secured in the school, 23S55-23869. — 

Tire amoxxnt of money required to start the schools 
would not be much "; the Board would sometimes 
build the school, sometimes not, according to circum- 
stances, 23870-23874. 

In the existing district model schools the female 
pupil-teachers live outside, for which they receive an 
allowance of £20 a-year. The application of this plan 
to the new institxxtioxxs would much simplify the 
scheme, bxxt it woxxld hardly be acceptable to the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; if this were their wish the 
Board would be happy to give the option, 23875- 
23879 ; 23893-23896. 

The training of the female teachers is satisfactory ; 
there is not so great a disadvantage in their case as 
there would be in that of males. There is a greater 
tendency among the females to follow the trade of 
teaching ; the employment is far more grateful to them, 
and it is difficult for them to obtain other employment, 

23880, 23881. 

The proposed arrangement might not be a complete 
solixtion of the difficxxlty, bxxt it would go far to recon- 
cile the Roman Catholic Church to the system of 
united edxxcation ; but the majox-ity of the country 
would be opposed to grants of money for denomina- 
tional training. The attendance at the proposed 
schools would become practically denominational, but 
they would be open to Christians of every denomina- 
tion, and would be carried on with perfect security to 
both Catholics or Protestants who might attend, 
23882-23889. — Any case of bad conduct at the present 
district model schools would be sure to be brought 
before the Board, but they very rarely occur, 23890- 
23892. — Model schools were intended to be of moderate 
size and of inexpensive character ; they were first es- 
tablished in 1849, 23891-23S97. 

No pressure has been put upon the Board to raise 
the standard of education, nor to discourage the at- 
tendance of the poorer classes from the larger schools, 
where the teachers are better paid and of a higher 
description ; but there has beexx a very gx'eat move- 
ment iu Ireland in favour of engrafting classics and 
modern languages upon the National system, and it 
could easily be done, 23900-23905, 23908. — In the 
scheme originally drawn up middle schools were con- 
templated, 23906-23907. — Draft of an answer to the 
Catholic prelates, drawn up in reply to their memorial 
against model schools ; it was not finally adopted by 
tlie Board, 23915. — There is a strong probability that 
nearly all the pupils in training will become teachers, 
though there is no security for their doing so, 23916- 

23918. A. great number of the Catholic teachers still 

in training could get schools under Protestant patrons 
in Catholic districts, and ixx schools under Catholic lay 
management, 23919--23923. 

8 S 
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Right Hon. 
Alexander 
Macdonnell. 



The present constitution of the Board does not fully 
carry out the plan of Lord Stanley’s letter, that it 
should consist partly of ecclesiastics of high position. 
The Bishop of Derry was a member till his death ; the 
Government did not appoint a bishop in his place, Mr. 
Jellett being appointed to represent the Established 
Church ; there is no Homan Catholic ecclesiastic, al- 
though everything has been done by the Government 
to get a Catholic bishop to sit, but through the differ- 
ence of opinion existing it was impossible. Dr. Henry 
succeeded Dr. Carlile (who withdrew in 1838), as re- 
presenting the Presbyterians ; he was paid £5 a visit 
after his appointment as President of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and a like sum was paid to Dr. Denvir, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Belfast. The present representative 
of the Presbyterians is Dr. Morell, and his expenses 
are paid, 23924-23947, 23976-23979. — The Finance 
Committee is an open Committee, which any Com- 
missioner who chooses may attend ; generally speaking 
no one attends but the Resident Commissioner, 23948- 
23951. — Very much of the routine business is trans- 
acted by sub-committees, anything of importance being 
referred specially to the Board, 23952-23958, 23961. 

Reprimands clo not invariably issue from the Board, 
but where an Inspector is to be seriously punished it 
would go fully into all the circumstances, 23962. — 
Commissioners never expressed dissatisfaction at the 
mode of preparing the programme, the Resident Com- 
missioner does his best to see that it is fairly arranged ; 
a charge that the programme is arranged so as to meet 
particular cases would be utterly dishonest, 23963- 
23965. — Commissioners’ names are entered according 
to the usual mode of entering names of members 
attending a Board, 23966-23968. — The representation 
of Roman Catholics on the Committee appointed in 
1854 to recast the rules was not adequate, but 
Roman Catholic gentlemen could not be got to attend, 
23969-23972. — Reason why there are so many Ro- 
man Catholic lawyers on the Board, 23973. — Respon- 
sibility of appointing Commissioners rests with the 
Government, 23974. — Protests by Presbyterian mem- 
bers, 23980, 23981. 

Notwithstanding the evidence given before the 
House of Lords in 1854, the Board were .agreed in 
principle as to carrying out the system of mixed edu- 
cation ; Master Murphy referred to middle class educa- 
tion when he said he would not send his children to a 
Protestant school, but ho did not imply that, he ob- 



jected to a Catholic child attending a National school 
taught by an impartial Protestant teacher, 23982- 
2 39^5- — The Commissioners held several ’meeting 
before sending their reply approving of Mr. Fortescue’s 
plan. Lord Mayo was written to on the subject, but 
the Government did not include the Board’s estimate 
in the estimates, and the matter dropped, 2-m86- 
23993- 

The teacher of the normal school, Dublin, receives 
pay from the Science and Art Department, and some 
of the other teachers receive assistance. The Science 
and Art classes are for the improvement of the pupils, 
23994 - 24001 . — Salaries of teachers have been much 
increased of late years, but still fell short of what they 
should be ; the first and second classes are tolerably 
well paid ; the second of third should have at least 
£20 a-year, 24002-24008. 

Agricultural education so far as it has gone has been 
beneficial ; it would be a great thing to multiply the 
number of small agricultural schools. The holding a 
piece of land would not interfere with the literary in- 
struction, and would in every way conduce to improve- 
ment in the habits of the teachers. There would be 
some difficulty about giving the teacher compensation 
on leaving his school; the Agricultural Inspector 
would be very useful in adjusting matters of that 
kind, 24009--24032. — The Protestant minority in Na- 
tional schools in the three Roman Catholic provinces 
is extremely small ; in about half the schools a sprink- 
ling of Protestants will be found, 24033-24040. — 
Proportion of Roman Catholic teachers in the model 
schools, 24041-24049. — It is desirable to have a Ca- 
tholic teacher in each department of the model schools, 
24051-24053. — The Roman Catholic Church was a 
great deal more favourable to the National system at 
the beginning than it is now. The institution of the 
Board followed on the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, 24055-24056. — Petition pre- 
sented by Archbishop Murray in 1824 contains state- 
ments precisely conformable to the attitude now as- 
sumed by Roman Catholics, and in the abstract they 
preferred, both before and after the establishment of 
the National system, a notion of denominational edu- 
cation. Remonstrance of Bishop Haly in 1850; 
some of the concessions complained of Catholics would 
be sorry to see withdrawn, 24060-24073. — The pre- 
sent system of united education, as administered by 
the Board, ought to be maintained, 24075-24076. 



Brother P. D. 
M'Donncll. 



M'Donnell, Brother P. D. 



Is director, member of the committee, one of the 
honorary secretaries, and principal manager of the 
affairs of the Deaf and Dumb Institute at Cabra, and 
is resident in the establishment, 142x7-14219. 

The institution receives no public aid, except from 
poor law guardians, who pay at present £15 a year 
for each child. Great need exists for assistance to 
deaf mutes, whose state is deplorable, 14220, 14221. — 
The establishment for boys holds about 200, that for 
girls 150 ; the institutions are about half a mile apart, 
14222— 14225. — According to the census of 1801 there 
were 5,653 deaf and dumb in Ireland, of whom 2,022 
were under twenty years of age, 14227, 14228, 14230, 
14231, 14281-14283. — Very few of the parents are 
able to support their deaf and dumb children, 14229. 
— They have no alternative but to keep the children 
at home, as the guardians in many instances will not 
defray the expenses, 14232, 14233.— All the children 
in the Cabra institutions are paupers, except seven, 
who are called boarders, 14234. — Children are sent 
from Scotland and England at same rate, in case of 
paupers, as in Ireland ; the cost to the institution is 
£21 10s., including food, clothing, and general expenses, 
14235-14238, 14290-14293. — Every deaf and dumb 
child, whose parents are not able to pay for his educa- 
tion and support, should be deemed a pauper, without the 
necessity of being put into a workhouse, 14240-14243. 

The children are in the institution too short a time ; 
seven or eight years should be allowed, if possible; in 



America the period recommended is ten years, 14244- 
14247. — Children, in about twelve months, are able to 
write a pretty fail- hand, and, if they enter at nine 
or ten, or from that to fourteen or fifteen, would be 
able to answer simple questions, 14248-14251. — The 
great aim of the children is ability to discharge their 
religious duties after leaving the institution, 14252, 
14253. — Confession is taken in writing, not by signs, 
except in very rare cases, 14254, 14255. 

Claremont, Moneymore, and Strabane institutions 
are supported by voluntary contributions, the children 
sent by the guardians being paid for; the pupils are 
brought up in the tenets of the Established Church, 
14256-14263. — At the Belfast Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution they are reared in the tenets of the Protestant 
Church, 14265-14268. 

Where the guardians are unwilling to send the chil- 
dren, power should be vested in the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and their decision in disputed cases should 
be final ; at present the Commissioners have no 
power, 14269—14273, 14332. — Trades taught to children 
at Cabra, 142 70-1 42 7 2. — The teachers are members of 
religious orders, and take an interest in their work as a 
religious duty; they are experienced teachers, 14274- 
142 79. — One teacher is allowed to twenty-five children; 
one to sixteen would be a better number, 14280, 
14387, 14388. — Every effort has been made to induce 
the Roman Catholic laity to support the institution, 
and they subscribe liberally, 14284-14286. — A great 
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many of the boys, after leaving the school, are able to 
support themselves and their parents; they are gene- 
rally most successful as shoemakers, 14287, 14288. — 
In a few cases the parents are reluctant to part with 
then- children, but generally they have been prevailed 
upon by the parish clergyman to send them to the in- 
stitution, 14289. ....... . . 

The income varies considerably; 111 18 00 it amounted 
to £889 Os. Id.; in 1867 to £2,456 17s. Gel., the 
subscriptions coming both from the north and south 
of Ireland, 14294-14296.— Addition about to be 
made to the buildings, 14297.— Union rating, or a 
rate in aid, might be the means of saving many of the 
children, and of having them taught, or some mode 
might be adopted without altering the system of rating, 
14298-14301. — Almost invariably the dumb are in- 
ferior in intellect to those who are deaf and dumb ; 
this arises from the latter having the free use of their 
intellect, the dumbness of the former being caused by 
some physical disorganization, 14302-14304. — The 
schools of the Christian Brothers in England are sup- 
ported in the same way as those in Ireland — by volun- 
tary contributions; they never were connected with 
the Privy Council, nor would it be easy under existing 
circumstances to become so,. 14305-143x1. 

It is not desirable to receive boys above nine years 
of age ; persons of twenty or twenty-one would derive 
but comparatively little advantage by coming ; out of 
the 5,653 deaf mutes, about 2,500 are between nine 
and twenty, 143 1 2-14316. 

There are five institutions in Ireland for the deaf 
and dumb ; in those for Protestants there are at least 
250, and in that for Catholics 285, making 535 in all, 
leaving nearly 2,000 for whom no public provision is 
made, 1431 7-14323. — The number of children received 
at Cabra during the last twenty-two years from the 
several provinces was — From Ulster 1 , 22 ; Connaught, 
38; Munster, 183; Leinster, 152. The smallness of 
the number from Ulster arises from religious pre- 
judices ; instances of this at Armagh and Omagh, 
14324-14331. — If the guardians were to contribute 
£18 or £20 per head, the remainder of the expense 
could be supplemented from the collections, 14334, 
1 433S> I 4349- I 435 I - 

It is the duty of the State to contribute to the 
education of the deaf and dumb ; if not so afflicted it 
would have to pay for them in National schools, 14336, 
14337, i 4356- — The institution at Cabra is open to 
inspection by any person ; Poor Law Inspectors do not 
inspect officially. If a larger measure for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb were to be carried out there 
would be no objection to inspection by a public board, 
I 4338-i4346, 14357, 14358.— The present payment 



of £15 very nearly covers the cost of board and lodg- 
ing, 14347, 14348. — Cost at Cabra is less than in the 
institutions of Great Britain and America, 14353.— 
Guardians influenced by charity would perform their 
duty to the ratepayers, as being better able to inter- 
pret the Act, 14354, 14355-—- 1® reluctance of the 
guardians to send the children is on the score of 
expense, not from any religious feeling, 14359-14362. 
— Most of the children sent are not inmates of work- 
houses, 14363, 14364. . . 

Reasons for declining to connect the Christian 
Brothers’ schools in England with the Privy Council : — 
State systems are liable to change ; the system in use 
in the schools was successful ; Privy Council require 
teachers to hold certificates after examination, which is 
not desirable unless the superiors were invested with 
the right, &c., of an Inspector, and his certificate were 
to be sufficient, 14365-14367, 14395- — The public 
have decided in favour of the system of the Brothers’ 
schools, notwithstanding the wealth and patronage of 
the National system, 14370. Those religious orders 
who submit to examination complain sadly of it, 



Brother 1'. D. 
M ‘Donnell. 



I437X-I4373- , , , 

If all the deaf mutes who ought to be at school were 
sent, there would be no difficulty in obtaining teachers 
under the Christian Brothers’ system ; it takes six years 
to teach the deaf and dumb properly, 14374-14376. — 
It is difficult to say whether the deaf and dumb are on 
the increase, 14377. — State of bodily health of children 
when they arrive at Cabra, 14378-14384. — Low con- 
ditions of health increases cost of maintenance ; the 
expense is also increased in consequence of the teaching 
staff required, 14385-14388. — Christian Brothers’ 
system has not succeeded in England because it never 
got fair play; to attempt the schools under the pro- 
visions of the Privy Council would be destructive of 
the order in England and Ireland ; the success of the 
system is not attributable to the influence of the 
bishops ; their countenance depends in great measure 
on the satisfaction the schools give to the public, 1 4389- 
14394. — All who carry out the education of the poor 
should be able, under proper conditions, to participate 
in any aid given by the State ; the rules of the Na- 
tional Board and the code of the Privy Council are 
highly objectionable to the Order, I4395~ 1 44p3- — If 
the conditions were confined simply to inspection and 
payment by results there would be no great objection, 
1 4404- 14408. — Parish priests grant the privilege to the 
Christian Brothers of attending to religious teaching 
in the schools ; the moral, literary, and religious educa- 
tion of the children depends upon the teachers of the 
schools, 14409-14415. 



Macdonough, Mr. Daniel. 



A National school teacher for twenty-two years, 
and for eighteen years in a school in Naas ; is the 
representative of the Association of Teachers for 
Leinster ; the teachers complain of the insufficiency 
of their remuneration, which, on an average, includ- 
ing all classes and from all sources, amounts to about 
12s. a week, 17609-17619. — An average payment of 
Is. Id. for each child on the rolls goes to make up the 
amount, 17623-17630. — 4,753 male teachers and 
3,209 female teachers receive an aggregate of £192,437 
from the Commissioners of Education, an average of 
about £24 each, and £52,000 from local sources, 
17631-17635, 17685-17695. — Witness, being classed 
m the highest grade of first, may be taken as a sample 
of a first-class teacher, enjoying the highest amount 
of emolument received from the Board ; he receives 
£52 class salary, £13 for good service, and a varying 
allowance of £3 or £4 for teaching monitors ; his 
school-fees amount to about £30 a year, 17636-17644, 
17675-17684, 17760-17763. — When he first entered 
the service of the Board as probationer he received 
only £8 a year ; at that time the highest classman 
received only £20 ; the Board has from time to time 
made very considerable additions to the payments 



made by the State to the teachers, 17648-17651. — 
The rate of payment depends on the classification, and 
it is theoretically in the power of any teacher to rise 
by proficiency to the higher class, but, practically, if 
he have not an average attendance of thirty-five 
scholars, he is not eligible for promotion to first 
class ; this is a recent rule, and is complained of as 
being unjust to teachers of long standing ; such an 
average is impossible in some places, 17652-17662. — 
There is also a rule that no man who has not gra- 
duated at Marlborougli-street is eligible for first class, 
17667-17669. — Has not known any departure from 
this rule, and is not aware it was not in force, 17671- 
i 7 6 74- . 

•The schoolmasters, although desirous of a retiring 
allowance, would not be content with its being pro- 
vided by a rebate from their present salaries, which 
are already too low, 17696. — Although quarterly 
payments are not considered a grievance, teachers 
would prefer monthly payments, 17697-17700. — 
There are no complaints as to the absolute power of 
dismissal possessed by managers, and the want of right 
of appeal ; the question was considered as not de- 
serving attention, 17701-17703, 17873-17876. — Pro- 
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viding a residence would be a benefit, but would not 
be in every ease commensurate with the improvement 
in their status desired by teachers, who consider the 
worth of their labour to the State to be equal to that 
of a good carpenter or bricklayer ; they do not all 
expect the same payment, but the lowest classed 
teacher, who conducts his school satisfactorily, ought 
to have £50 a year, and something additional should 
be given as a stimulus to deserving men ; £5 or £10 
of the £50 might be locally provided ; a house and 
one or two acres of land may be valued at £10 more ; 
this would leave £30 a year to be paid by the State ; 
the lowest salary of a classed teacher is now £18, 
1 7704-1 7723. — A first-class teacher ought to have 
£80 — the second class a mean between these two ; 
increase of salary in proportion to length of service 
would be satisfactoiy, 17724- 17732. — The salaries of 
female teachers are less in amount than those of male 
teachers ; veiy few female teachers have good service 
allowances, 17733-17735- 

Every teacher discharging his duties faithfully, 
against whom no complaint is made, should receive 
“ good sex-vice” pay ; it is now restricted in number ; 
it is grounded on the report of the Inspectox-, sanc- 
tioned by the Head Inspectox-, and lasts for only one 
year at a time ; the formalities must be gone through 
every year to obtain it, 17736-17739. 

Some teachers have extra allowances for teaching 
extra branches, such as drawing, and singing, and 
teaching monitors, 17 740-1 7 743. — Witness gets very 
little under the latter head ; they do not stay long 
enough with him, but go away to other pursuits, 
17743. 17765, 17766. 

Many more parents could pay mox-e for their chil- 
dren’s schooling than they do ; the teacher often re- 
frains from enforcing payment of school-fees, because 
it might affect the average attendance oxx which his 
salary depends ; the average attendance required 
might induce a teacher to receive a greater number of 
pauper pupils, but it diminishes his school-fees, 17744- 
1 7446. 

Witness’s school is nearly or altogether denomina- 
tional — Roman Catholic ; never felt any inconvenience 
in being visited by a Protestant Inspector ; under the 
present rules of the Boax-d there could not be, 17747- 
17753- 

1 1 would be very troublesome for a manager to see 
who should be admitted to the school free and who 
not ; witness’s peculiar position in Naas enables him 
to solve the question px-actically, 17754-17757- — In 
his experieixee the tendency of school-fees is to in- 
crease, 17758, 17759- — Has several children of re- 
spectably parents in his school, 17767—17770. 

Whatever efforts are made to seeux-e payment of 
school-fees to the teacher lie with the teacher himself ; 
neither managers nor gentry make any, 17771-17778. 

The desiderated increase to teachers’ salax-ies might 
be provided by a local rate ; parents able to pay 
certainly ought not to be exempted from any direct 
payment ; it would not be easy to draw the line of 
the really poor, 17779-17784. 

Managers generally endeavour- to obtain the best 
teacher, not looking to class particularly ; cannot 
imagine how anyone having a knowledge of education 
would, as a x-ule, prefer a teacher fix-st of third to first 
class, 17785-17789. 

Pensions should be paid by the State as an act of 
simple justice, on the ground that the salax-ies hithex-to 
received were too small to enable teachers to make any 
provision for old age, 17 790-1 7792.— Many schools 
are to an appreciable extent inefficient, through aged 
teachers holding on too long, a man having a natural 
repugnance to relinquish his salary, 17795— x 7797- — 
Teachers are most useful public servants ; the consta- 
bulary, the soldiers, receive pensions after lengthened 
service, and intellectual exex-tion should be placed 
before physical exextion, 17798-17804. — As to 
amount of pension and age of superannuation, teachex-s 
would be quite willing to adopt any plan in existexice 
in similar cases, 17822-17830. 

Thex-e has been a great deal of discussion among 



the teachers as to payment by results; in some 
degree they are already paid by results, for unless 
thex-e be a fair number of children well nxstructed in 
two or three fundamental subjects, the teacher is 
liable to be displaced or fined ; in this way it has 
had a beneficial effect ; but the system as it is under- 
stood in England, if applied to Ireland, would close 
five-sixths of the schools there, 1 7805-1 7814.— The 
Inspectors in Ireland apply the same standard in all 
the schools, giving numeiical x-easons, when it would 
be better to pass a school generally ; it may be im- 
possible for a teacher, from peculiarities in the neigh- 
bourhood or the season of the year, to pass children 
enough to entitle him to a fair- grant; a modified 
system of payment by results might work in Ireland- 
of two supposed cases, one of a teacher with a fixed 
salary and a low payment per head, the other with no 
salary and a high payment per head, believes the 
teacher would prefer the plan including the fixed 
salary, 17816-17821. — Believes the teachers would 
have no objection to a small payment by results 
according to the number of children passed without 
failure in subjects of primary instruction, in addition 
to the fixed salary now received, 17831. 

As to the average earnings of day labourers in Ire- 
land, 17832-17844. 

A first-class master is not thrown away in a school 
with an average attendance of less than 30 ; 30 
children well taught ax-e a gain to the State, 17849. 

Except for the introduction of the rule reducing 
a teacher's salax-y for smallness of attendance, it is 
believed the Boax-d have done their duty fairly 
towards the teachers ; the complaint of the latter is, 
that they do not receive a fair remuneratioix for their 
sex-vices, which, it is considered, ought to come from 
the State, 17854, 17855. 

It used to be stated annually by the National 
Boax-d that they were not authorized to give salaries 
to teachers except in augmentation of local contribu- 
tions ; the latter have gone down, but not so much so 
as is believed ; the payment fx-om the State bears on 
fin average a propox-tion of four times as much as 
that from the locality ; a lax-ge increase ought to come 
from the locality ; it was originally anticipated that the 
school fees would be larger than they have proved to 
be, 17856-17861. 

Practically, teachers must regard themselves as 
sei-vants of the managers ; this, with regard to retiring 
pensions from the State, has been mentioned as a 
difficulty, but it is one that might be easily overcome, 
17862-17872, 17894-17899. 

Supposing the offer were made of a house and 
ground on one hand, or £10 in cash on the other, 
the general body of teachers would prefer the £10 
cash ; witness individually would prefer the residence 
and ground, as being better calculated to improve his 
condition and status, 17878-17879. 

As a general rule the gentry are not contributors 
to education, this neglect arising from indifference, the 
effect of absenteeism ; believes there is a feeling on the 
part of the Roman Catholic hierarchy against the gentry 
being lay patrons to schools, but this does not extend 
to the latter taking an interest in the school in the 
way of giving annual donations, 17880-17886. — 
The teachers could not get on at all without the 
managers, 17887-17888. 

Witness’s idea of local aid points to a local rate, 
like the poor-rate or county-cess ; the landlord to pay 
the larger amount in propox-tion to the tenant farmer, 
say two-thirds, 17889-17893, 17987. 

The Commissioners have the power of dismissing 
and fining teaclxers; the power is not frequently 
exex-cised, and is not complained of as a grievance, 
1 7900-1 7909. 

It is a hardship on teachers to live at a distance 
from their schools ; the improvement of having a re- 
sidence provided applies equally to female teachers, 
17910-17913. 

The managex-s and teachers find no difficulty in 
arranging the relief of pupils from the payment of 
school fees ; the manager is the final authority in case 
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, *. t ,qi4-i79i 3— The average of the fees of 

of depute, 79 U inc ] u dmg the value of free 
aU ., the * Ld other locai payments ; the calculation is 
residences » for jggg . excluding Ulster, the 

based on be ' cons iderably lower, 17919-17927. 
aV £ teachers say it is impossible to enforce payment 
f tdiool fees ; the best way to reach those who are 
fil but will not pay would be by a tax, 17928- 
J 93“ — As a S eueral rule » tll0se who cau pay ’ do 
F Thei-e2e very few private venture schools in the 
trv . would be surprised to hear that where there 
-vin" schools the National teachers cannot raise 
onvVees at all from some class of children, i7937~ 
“ y |S _ It i s sometimes said, but it is not a general 
imnwssion that the people are not bound to con- 
tribute anything towards education, but that the State 
ought to pay for it, 17949. I79S°- , 

The Board never acted on the rule that they were 
not authorized to pay salaries to teachers except m 
aid of local contributions ; m the years of the famine, 
school fees were levied exactly as they are now; the 
Board sent round a pound or two to the teachers at 
that time as an aid, 1795 1 - I 795 8 - , 

Supposing the claim for pensions to be allowed, and 
the Board were to deal with masters as with ordinary 
civil servants in other branches of the public service, 
it would trench on the power enjoyed at present by 
managers, who are the only gentlemen at present in 
Ireland who take an interest in education ; the analogy 
between the civil servant and the schoolmaster consists 
in this— that the Board’s officers examine the latter 
take him and train him, raise his salary, fine linn, and 
expend Government money in preparing him tor his 
business, and the better his preparedness the greater 
the advantage to the country in general, I 7959- I 79 6 5 
Witness’s school in Naas is a non-vested Roman 
Catholic school; on the 21st June, there were three 
Protestants (brothers) to 150 Catholics, a proportion 
higher than usual ; there are two Church Education 
schools in Naas, and a small private school ; none of 
the schools in Naas represent mixed education, so tar 
as religion goes, 17966-17974. 

It would be injudicious to interfere with the mana- 



gers’ present power of appointment ; instances of abuse Mr. Daniel 
of power on their part are extremely rare ; they devote Macdonougli. 
much attention to the working of the schools very 
beneficially, 17975-17986— The manager appoints the 
teacher, and certifies as to Ins conduct, serving as the 
Board’s authority for payment of his salary, which 
comes to him through the manager’s hands, 17989- 
17995. 

In witness’s school, the pupils by some means pro- 
vide for the incidental expenses, such as pens, ink, 
fuel, &c. ; the manager keeps the place in repair ; there 
are two assistant teachers and three paid monitors in 
the school at present ; does not suppose the school 
could be worked to better advantage than it is now 
made to do by the Board, 1 7996-18003. 

A competent teacher might exercise some influence 
on the attendance ; he would perhaps attract children 
from a greater distance than would otherwise come to 
the school ; an objection the teachers have to payment 
by results is that it would induce a rivalry in country 
districts much to be deprecated, 18004-18006. 

There are in the Constabulary district of Naas seven 
schools out of twenty-two with children of different 
denominations attending them ; if from this fact these 
schools can be called “ mixed,” they are so ; witness s 
school is one of the seven, but with his three Pro- 
testants he does not regard it as a mixed school, so also 
with Kilteel school, on the same ground ; Rathmore 
school, with four Established Church and thirty-one 
Roman Catholic children, approaches nearer to be a 
mixed school, 18007-180x8. 

The religious instruction given iu witness’s school 
occupies half an hour each day, it is given by himself 
and his assistants ; the parochial clergyman frequently 
looks in to see that it is going on ; he gives direct 
instruction himself four or five times a year ; the chil- 
dren are sent to chapel for religious instruction, it never 
interferes with the secular teaching, 1 80 1 9-1 8038. 

The rules of the Board are not interfered with ; it 
has never happened that for a day, or five days, or a 
week nothing has been given but religious instruction 
in’ preparing for confirmation ; in such cases the chil- 
dren go to church ; the teacher is qualified to give the 
daily religious instruction, 18039-18046. 



MTvor, Rev. Dr. 



Is incumbent of a college living, at Ardstraw, County 
Tyrone, and has given particular attention to primary 
education, 13611-13615. 

There is not enough teaching for the young chil- 
dren in National schools, and from the want of 
superior teaching, all the elder children leave the 
schools, 13618, 13619, 13623-13624, 13632— About 
6 per cent, of the children get into the Fourth 
Book; about 15 per cent, into the Third Book, 
13625, 13741— 13743. — The Sequel to the Second 
Book was a good book, but this has now been given 
up, 13744, 13745. — In industrial districts the age of 
Rational school children averages between eight and 
nine, 13620-13622. — The difficulty in the way of 
remedying the defects of the National system is the 
want of books unobjectionable to some section of 
the Irish people; the books of the National Board 
are very much liked throughout the country ; they 
are extremely good so far as they go, 13627-13631. — 
The reason why the children do not remain at the 
schools is, that the National system leads to nothing. 
Classics and modern languages should be introduced ; 
this would tend to improve the primary education, 

1 3633-13636, 13679-13684. — There is a great want 
of something intermediate between the present Na- 
tional and higher schools, which want has been 
brought about by the action of the Board, and the 
general education of the countiy has suffei'ed in conse- 
quence ; this deficiency has been especially brought out 
by the Endowed Schools Commission, 13637-13642. 
— Witness proposed a scheme for remedying the defects, 
which was adopted by the Board and proposed to the 
Government ; but they combined it with another plan 



with which the Board had no connexion, and the result 
was, the scheme was not adopted, 13643-13646, 
13659-13661. 

If the proposed scheme were successful, every decent 
village in Ireland would have one of the higher schools ; 
the lower schools being made into mixed schools under 
a female teacher, and organized on the infant system ; 
this would diminish the cost of the teaching staff, 
13647-131358, I372<>-I373I,I37G5, 13766.— The plan 
approved by the Board provided for a three-year 
course of classics, in schools where it was required, and 
where the parents were willing to pay for it, aid being 
given by the Board upon the results. No child to be 
allowed to commence Latin or Greek unless he were 
fit for the Board’s Foiu-th Book, 13662-13664. — There 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary- 
teachers, as these modifications would increase their 
salaries and improve their social status, at present ex- 
ti’emely low, nor would they neglect the lower English 
subjects, 13665-13668, 13677. 13678, 13760-13764 •— 
There are no opportunities for boys of superior abilities 
to emerge from the lower to the higher ranks, as they 
were able to do before the Board cut up the previously 
existing schools, 13669-13674- — The number of present 
endowed schools is sufficient, but they are languishing 
for want of pupils, 13675, 13676— Roman Catholic 
clergy have made great exertions to supply the schools 
required, 13685-13689— Catholic population feel the 
want more than the Protestant, 13690— Shallow 
teaching of the higher subjects tends to lift the lower 
classes out of their natural sphere, but substantial 
teaching tends to make them modest and thf vghtful, 

13691- 
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Night schools are a valuable means of keeping up 
the knowledge obtained in the primary school ; it is 
very desirable that the National Board should give 
more encouragement to them ; the Board at present 
only pay £5 a year to the teacher. In towns the 
teacher should be of a superior kind, and in country 
places of steady character and weight ; females are not 
adapted as teachers of night schools, 13692-13700, 
J 374°> i377b I3772- 13776-13780, 13789, 13809, 
13810. — Monitors and assistants could be obtained 
from the Latin classes, 13773. — Schools should be open 
five nights a week, and writing should be taught, 
^3774- 13775- — There is hardly one night school in 
Ardstraw now ; applications for aid have lately been 
refused on the ground of the schools being open for 
only a few months of the year ; it is only in the winter 
months the big boys and girls come to the schools, 
1 3781-1 3 786. — Evening schools should form a separate 
classification, 13787, 13788. — Dr. Livingstone’s ex- 
perience of the advantages of night schools, 13790. 

The difficulties felt by members of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, in availing themselves of aid from the 
Board, might be removed, by establishing a fourth 
class, called “ Denominational Schools, receiving State 
aid,” applicable to the Christian Brothers’ or any other 
schools where compliance with the fundamental rule is 
refused, 13701-13709, 13711, 13858-13860. — The 
adoption of this plan would strengthen the Board, as 
it would remove the misconception of many members 
of the society that if their schools were connected with 
the Board they must exclude the Bible, and nine- 
tenths of those who now object would consent to receive 
aid, 13710, 13712-13718, 13888, 13889.— One advan- 
tage of Church Education system is the use of the 
Bible as a reading book ; with that exception the 
National is vastly preferable, 13791-13794. — The rule 
requiring every child, of any denomination, to read 
the Authorized V ersion is most un-catholic and un- 
Protestant, 13795. 

Teaching power for proposed classical schools, 
I 37 I 9 -I 3723, 13727, 13728, 13739.— The schools 
would be divided into three classes, viz., a Lucian and 
Horace class, a Virgil or Caesar, and an elementary 
Latin class, 13724-13726. — The Irish would approxi- 
mate to the Scotch system, where the rudimentary and 
classical instruction are combined, and the staff of 
teachers small ; instance of a school at Keith, in Banff- 
shire, where there are 242 in average attendance, with 
only two masters and three pupil-teachers, 13732- 
13736. Where the children are divided into different 
looms the number of teachers must be increased ; at 
present in the better class of schools there are too many 
masters, and too little payment for each, 13737. 
Where the young children attend, a female assistant 
might be added, 13738. Existing endowments are 
amply sufficient if well utilized, 13811-13813. 

The children do not keep up their reading through 
life, for want of facilities ; books are seldom found in 
the cottages. In N ewto wnste wart there is not a book- 
seller’s shop, and attempts to found circulating libraries 
have failed, 13746-13749.— The library at Omagh 
contains good novels and books of travel, but then- 
popularity is only middling, 13750-13757.— There 
are reading clubs amongst the upper classes, but not 
amongst the farmers, 13758, 13759- There are about 
thirty schools in Ardstraw ; four or five are still under 
the Church Education Society; until within a very 
few years there were ten or eleven, 13767-13770. 

State aid to education is desirable as a matter of 
benevolence and public policy ; the aid should come 



partly from endowments and partly from yearly i n - ants 
i379 6 - I 379 8 -— Secondary education is not obtainable’ 
except by persons of £G00 or £700 a year, unless it be 
placed in connexion with the village school, 13770 
13800. — The grant for classical instruction should be 
distinctlyvoted by Parliament, 13875-13878. — Instruc- 
tion in infants’ schools is rudimentary, and properly 
so ; it is quite possible, however, to bring boys as far 
as Lucian and Virgil in company with infants, 13801- 
1 3805.— It takes about a year and a half for a child 
to get through the First Book ; but the time depends 
upon the child’s age. If it were commenced at seven 
or eight years old it might be got through in three 
months, 13806-13808. — Payment of fees by pupils 
has reached the maximum point, unless higher 
branches are taught, 13814. 

Religious instruction in the school attached to Zion 
Flax Mills, near Ardstraw, is provided for as in non- 
vested schools, 13815-13822— National system of 
non-sectarian education if not pressed beyond its natural 
action should be adhered to ; it has been remarkably 
successful, and the prejudices of the laity of all denomi- 
nations have given way for some time past, 13823- 
13831. — Christian Knowledge Society’s books are 
generally used in Church Education schools, but they 
are very inferior to those of the National Board, 13832- 
13836. — The principle of interweaving religious in- 
struction with the secular teaching pervades the Church 
Education system and that of the Christian Brothers’- 
it pervades the National system to a far greater extent 

(for instance, in the last lesson of the First Book) 

not sectarian religious instruction, but catholic, in the 
sense of comprehensive, 13839-13843. — The Board 
should be very liberal in allowing use of books equiva- 
lent to its own ; there would be no difficulty in inspecting 
schools using these books, 13844-13852. — It would 
not be fair to ask the Board to supply any books but 
their own. If a school asked for the Board’s books let 
it have them gratis ; if it wants others let it buy them, 
13852-13855. — The Board’s books are kept out of 
many schools from the clergy erroneously supposing 
that religion is excluded, 13856, 13857. 

It is not desirable to introduce classics into the 
model schools, as they are generally situate in towns 
able to provide what is wanted, 13861-13862. — In the 
model schools in witness’s district, up to I860, classics 
and French were taught, but the Board formally stopped 
it, the effect being the disorganization of the school, 
13863-13866. — Letter of Bishop Moriarty pointing 
out the usefulness of teaching classics in union with 
English, 13867—13869. — Many persons, Protestants 
and Catholics, were anxious to introduce classics into 
the model schools, but sectional jealousies have hin- 
dered this from being done, 13870-13874. — It is a 
great advantage for children of the higher classes mix- 
ing with those of the poorer, 13879-13882. — Average 
cost of educating a child at the middle class schools in 
Ireland, 13883-13887. 

Where schools are equally accessible, parents prefer 
that of their own denomination, 13890. — Freedom of 
instruction, in the sense of a parent’s liberty of choice, 
is now secured by the Board’s fundamental rule, 13891- 
13893. — The object in proposing the establishment of 
a foui-th class of schools is, as far as possible, to help 
everybody, 13894, 13895. — In National schools, the 
patrons do not insist on the parents buying school edu- 
cation at the cost of conscientious scruples,, nor is it 
done so much in Church Education schools as is sup- 
posed, 13896. 
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M'Menamin, Rev. John, p.p. 



Is parish priest of Stranorlar, Donegal ; has six 
schools under National Board; in three of these all 
are Roman Catholics, in the other about one-fourth are 
Protestants ; there are some Protestant schools in the 
parish, but none near his own school that he has named 
as containing Protestants ; the latter were taught 
Protestant Catechism and I3ible by Roman Catholic 



master until about the time witness came — a year and 
four months ago ; this is now discontinued. School was 
non-vested ; the Protestant clergyman was three miles 
off ; might have attended to give instruction if he had 
chosen, 2x886-21898, 21970-21979. — Dislikes Na- 
tional system ; only adopts it because without it the 
country would be almost without education ; is de- 
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Melvin favour of denominational system, as are all tlie 
iests in the diocese. Believes it would work if rule 
L compulsory absence of minorities were enforced, 
1 g 2J002, 21980.— No difficulty in protecting 
minorities with a conscience clause properly enforced, 
“ g r ,jp82. Is used to mixed populations ; Protes- 

ts especially Presbyterians, are joining Board more 
than formerly, and schools are acquiring a more de- 
nominational character ; mixed education makes chil- 
dren indifferent to religion, and is unsafe ; incident 
durin" an inspection in proof of this, showing also that 
present rules are insufficient to prevent proselytism ; 
parents’ certificates not a sufficient safeguard ; teachers 
would not interfere much if left alone, 21903-21908.— 
Incident named above occurred at Drumfad ; has it on 
wood authority ; does not know teacher’s name, would 
rather not name Inspector’s, 22063-22070. — Presby- 
terians while insisting on united education, and de- 
nouncing Catholic bishops for asking for separate 
education, are continually getting up schools to be 
under their own management ; instance at Letter- 



kemiy, 2 1 909-2 19x1. 

Necessity for a training-school tor Catholic teachers, 
and for extension of time of training, 21912, 2x913. — 
Great objection to present school-books ; they exclude 
everything bearing upon Catholicity or Catholic his- 
tory. or history of Irish Catholics abroad, <tc. ; such 
negative training is highly injurious in after life, 

2 jp j A religious tone should imbue teaching ; there 

would be a little difficulty in separating secular from 
religious. Teachers should not have the opportunity 
of interfering with children’s religion, 2 1 983-2 1985. 
—Difficulties in the way of Christian Brothers’ schools. 
Catholics in Donegal are altogether of the poorer class, 
21915-2x918.— The teachers are very inadequately 
paid ; many young men prefer to emigrate. Liability 
to dismissal, also, they consider a great grievance, 
though witness does not see justice of complaint. Cases 
showing necessity for this, sometimes even in the inte- 
rest of the teachers themselves. Never knew a man- 
ager to dismiss one without notice, unless with good 
reason. Managers could not have necessary control 
without this power ; school would be liable to be less 
efficient ; knowledge of it makes teachers more atten- 
tive. Does not think power is abused, or that it is 
neeessaxy there should be a month’s notice or a 
month’s salary paid, 21919-21928. 

Difficulties in obtaining sites ; some landlords refuse 
altogether, soxne will tacitly allow, bxxt not grant a lease. 
Case of refusal in a mountainous part where a school 
was much wanted, which was eventually built oxx ad- 
joining property of an absentee, without his knowledge, 
by permission of tenant. If the refuser's property had 
extended further, district must have remained without 
school. Government ought to look to such populations 
first. Patronage where landlord builds a school on his 
own property. Case under National Board where land- 
lord is manager and patron, and Catholic parents are 
practically compelled to allow children to receive Pro- 
testant instruction, 2 1929-2 1 93 7. — Protestant patrons 
are admitted with suspicion, even where under National 
Board and teacher a Roman Catholic ; is not aware that 
this is a hindrance to obtaining sites ; person building 
a school has some claim to be patron. There should be 
a law to compel granting sites at a fair 1 rent, but land- 
lord not necessarily to be the patron, 21938-21944. 

Desirable that teachers should have a house and a 
piece of land ; this would necessitate an agreement as 
to growing crojrs in case of dismissal. Tilling land need 
not interfere with school duties. Would be of no use 
for teaching agriculture. If rent-free farms were pro- 
vided, and improved systems adopted, something of the 
hind might be done. Children leave school very early ; 
are put to work too soon generally ; has seen them at 
work under ten, but these would come to school again 
rn the winter. Believes this early work injures them 
in after life, 21948-21968. — If education were com- 
pulsory, numbers would have to be fed and clothed, 
21969. 

Stranorlar is a mixed district ; a good many Presby- 
terians in one part ; no school under them in witness’s 



parish, 21986-2X99X. — Denominations and other I!cv. John 
particulars of schools in Letterkenny ; one now build- M'Menamin, 
ing by Presbyterians for the purpose of separate p ' 1 ’ - 
education, a mile and a half from any other National 
school ; population is about half and half, 21909, 
2x992-22009. — Disapproves of National system; no 
National schools under Protestant management in his 
present parish ; six under his own ; in previous parish 
(Convoy) had seven, and Protestants two ; one of the 
latter gives a fair sample of mixed education, but 
Catholic children left it when others were provided, 
22011-22031. — In present and previous parish about 
one-third or one-fourtlr are Presbyterians, with seven 
Catholic and five Presbyterian schools, 22032-22041. 

— School mentioned as founded by Presbyterians in 
order to be under their own maxragement, was estab- 
lished many years ago, 22042-22044. 

In Letterkenny about one-third are Presbyterians, 
with two ministers and one school ; about the same in 
Stranorlar, with no National school under tlrenr ; not 
unreasonable that they should want one. All wit- 
ness’s present schools but one are exclusively Roman 
Catholic ; were not always so ; schools named where 
Protestants who left probably now attend, 22045-2 2062. 

— In saying that Presbyterians “ denounced” Catholic 
bishops for advocating denominational education, 
referred to speeches at Belfast, where very strong con- 
demnatory language was rrsed ; regarding Presbyterians 
getting up schools in his district “as fast as they can,” 
names two ; cannot specify any others. They might 
have had more schools there had they begun earlier ; 
is not aware that first schools under National system 
were there. Does not know an instance of Presbyte- 
rian or Roman Catholic managers employing teacher's 
of opposite persuasion to themselves, 22071-22094. 

Is dissatisfied with books of Board; exclusively 
Catlrolic books should be allowed where all the scholars 
are Catholics. Books of Board should give more his- 
torical information of what is passing in the Catholic 
world ; the knowledge they impart at present is very 
limited. Provision for small Protestant minorities if 
books were more permeated with Catholic doctrine. Of 
coxrrse, if Protestants desired it, they should have 
books containing more Protestant doctrine. Doubtless 
it is the duty of the Church to give religious instruc- 
tion; difficulties in the way of the poor attending church 
on Sxrndays. Though it may not be the duty of State 
to teach doctrine, it should affox-d facilities for doing 
it, '22095-22135. — "Witness’s charge is too poor axrd 
scattered to allow of all the children coming to church 
on Sunday, and religious instruction at present given 
in schools is not sufficient. State affords opportunities 
for religious instruction, but does not provide for it, or 
make it imperative. If rule regarding books altered as 
suggested, State woxrld not thereby be undertaking to 
teach religion, 22136-22155. 

No convent school in connexion with Board at 
Letterkenxry ; one, now conducted by a secular teacher, 
in which nuns formerly taught ; Board would not 
pay them on account of its being vested; original 
trustees are dead, and no others have been apppointed. 

If a non-vested school were built, no doubt Board 
would pay nuns. Details circumstances, endeavour- 
ing to show that treatment by Board has been unfair, 
and scarcely legal ; original terms of lease should 
be adhered to, and new rules not made xetrospec- 
tive, 22156-22178. — Terms quoted to show that nuns 
are unfairly paid. Some objection to examination 
of religious orders for classification, but if they could 
be brought under same rules as other teachers in this 
respect it would simplify matters, and all could be 
paid according to one scale. Objection as to leaving 
convents, &c., for the purpose, could be got over by 
having visiting examiners, 221 79-22191. — If some 
nuns teach for a short time only daily, they do it very 
efficiently ; capitation grant paid to them is niggardly. 

Does not consider their' advantages in the matter of 
monitresses, or in payments for cleanliness, order, 

&c., ax-e greater than those of other schools ; the num- 
ber of monitresses they have is a proof of efficiency ; 
case in illustration of preceding, 22209-22220 
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Rev. John 
JTMenamin, 



In the Letterkenny school the nuns had taught for 
a year, but Board insisted on their leaving ; it is still 
used by Board as a boys’ and girls’ school. Witness 
believes he had a good case, but gives reasons for not 
going to law, 22192-22200. — Would not have ob- 
jected to carry out present rule as to religious minori- 
ties while nuns taught ; in a non- vested school would 
give same privilege if asked ; cannot say whether 



bishops and clergy, generally would do so, but believes 

that under ordinary circumstances they would, 22201 
22208.— Does not know any instance of’ Homan 
Catholic clergymen giving instruction in a Protestant 
school, or vice versd, 22221, 22222. 

Knows only of one school under the Robertson be 
quest in connexion with Board ; thinks it is exclusively 
Protestant, 22223-22225. * 



Rev. Gibson 
M'Millen. 



M'Millen, Rev. Gibson. 



Is of the Wesleyan Methodists, who are in con- 
nexion with the English body, and represented at the 
English Conference ; about half of the Wesleyan 
Methodists’ schools are under the Board, the rest are 
nob, because the rules of the Board cannot be complied 
with, not from any difference in their class or manage- 
ment ; there is one small training establishment for 
male teachers only, in connexion with it are a boys’ 
and an infants’ school, the children in which are of 
different denominations, except Roman Catholics ; 
there is no distinction made in the appointments of the 
trained teachers, 14416-14441. — Witness is General 
Inspector of Wesleyan Schools in Ireland, 14519. 

The quality of religious instruction given in the 
schools under the Board is very good, 14442. 

The Wesleyan Methodists joined the National Board 
in 1860, partly because non-vested schools had been 
some time admitted, but chiefly through a general 
change of feeling among the congregations in favour of 
the Board ; there was no special difficulty affecting 
non-vested schools previously existing, 14443-14448, 
1 4633 -! 4638. — Disapproves of non-vested schools 
because the religious instruction is wholly under the 
care of the patron, 14702. 

The Marl borough-street institution is admirably, 
adapted to its purpose, the teachers therefrom are well 
conducted and well trained, 14449-14451, 14518. 

The body of Wesleyan Methodists are favourable to 
the system of National education, but not to the mode 
of administration ; they W'ould prefer three paid Com- 
missioners, or even one, under the Government, purely 
administrative, acting under fixed rules, on the fair- 
ness and impartiality of whom dependence could be 
placed; if the Wesleyans were in a majority instead of a 
small minority their views would be the same, 14452- 
14459, I 4539> 14540, 14684, 14685. — The practical 
working of the present system is in effect throwing 
the administration into the hands of the Resident 
Commissioner and subordinate officer’s, 14582-14586. 

The general feeling of the body is in favour of all 
schools supported by or receiving aid from the State 
being purely secular schools, that is, that the Govern- 
ment should have nothing to do with the religion of 
the pupils ; and if all schools were so managed, that 
the schoolmasters be appointed by Government, as in 
all model schools at present ; in such a case there 
would be no objection to either Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, or Established Church teacher’s, 14460- 
14465. — The parents must be chargeable with religious 
instruction, 14505. 

There are very few teachers in our schools under 
the Board not belonging to our - own body ; no instance 
is known of a Roman Catholic teacher being appointed 
by Wesleyan manager’s, nor to any schools directly 
under the management of a Protestant Church of any 
denomination before the National Board came into 
existence ; some private schools there were, with 
Roman Catholic masters and Protestant pupils, 14466— 
14475. — Has never known Roman Catholic managers 
appointing Wesleyan teachers; no religious body in 
any country would appoint a teacher not of their - own 
persuasion unless in case of necessity, 14476-14480. 

There are two classes of Methodists ; the Primitive 
Methodists adhere more to the Established Church ; 
they have tlreir own conference and president ; wit- 
ness’s answer’s do not apply to them, 14481-14488. 

The principal objection formerly held by the Wes- 
leyans to the National Board was because of the ex- 
clusion of the Bible as a class book, 14492, 14493. 



There are fifty-one schools belonging to the body in 
connexion with the Board, scattered over the kingdom 

but chiefly in the north, 14492-14491. There are 

many Roman Catholic children in these schools whose 
religious education is left entirely to their parents or 
others connected with them ; the religious instruction 
of the other children is as defined by the instructions 
of the Board itself, and is given generally by the 
master, 14494-14504.— There arc no Roman Catholic 
teachers in these fifty-one schools ; they do not supply 
all the education required by the body, 14512-14514 

Tire Wesleyans would be satisfied with a system of 
Government appointment of teachers, leaving out re- 
ligious teaching, but not under the present 'adminis- 
tration, which is drifting into denominationalism ; 
they complain that teachers and assistants are taken 
exclusively from Church of England men, Roman 
Catholics, and Presbyterians; the Wesleyan Methodists 
are entirely ignored, although in some places more in 
number than the two latter ; no practical mischief to 
the children has resulted, but if denominational 
appointments are made, let them have their share, 

they have teachers fully competent, 14506-145 11. It 

is not known that any Wesleyan children receive in- 
struction from Roman Catholic teachers except in the 
model schools, 145 15— 145 17. 

Visits all the Wesleyan schools in turn, with very 
few exceptions ; makes reports to the Conference and 
Committee ; but the secular instruction being examined 
into by the Board’s Inspectors, less attention is paid 
to it by witness ; his reports are not published, 145 19- 
14522. 

In 1861 the Wesleyan Methodists in Ireland num- 
bered 45,890 ; they took an important part in the 
matter of education before the National Board was 
established ; as a rule they contribute liberally in sup- 
port of education, 1 453 1. 

The number of scholars on the roll ' of schools under 
tlie Board is 3,547, with a fan - average attendance of 
2,082 ; the managers are mostly clerical, 14533- 
14538- 

No interference is used with the Roman Catholic 
children attending Wesleyan schools, whether con- 
nected with the Board or not ; no religious instruc- 
tion is given to any child without the consent of its 
parents; the schools are mixed, not two-tliirds of the 
children being Wesleyan Methodists ; Protestants of 
all denominations never make any objection to the re- 
ligious teaching in Wesleyan schools, 14546-14556. 

Statement of the circumstances under which the 
Wesleyan Methodists first placed their schools under 
the National Board ; programme submitted to the 
Commissioners on that occasion, to which Mr. 
Macdonnell, Resident Commissioner, gave his full con- 
sent, it being in perfect conformity with the then rules 
of the Board, 14557, 14558, 14668. — Previously many 
of the people were opposed to the principles of the 
Board on religious grounds, the Bible not being used 
in the schools, being then imder misapprehension, 
14559-14563. 

It would be regarded by the Wesleyans as a breach 
of faith on the part of the State or Commissioners to 
fall back on the denominational system of education ; 
it was only on the supposition of the maintenance of a 
system of united secular and separate religious in- 
struction that the body joined, 14566-14568, 14669. 

A great many of the poorer classes of children attend 
the schools, of which six are middle-class ; the schools 
are only partially supported by the children’s pay- 
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ments • fees are asked for but not enforced ; the remu- 
neration of the teachers is supplemented from the 
general education collection ; even then they are not 
sufficiently paid ; teachers are always appointed by the 
pastor or manager ; their payment varies from £6 to 
£12 a year, 14569-14581. 

The body would without hesitation prefer a strictly 
secular system as the alternative to that to which they 
believe the Board to be drifting, i.e., denominational ; 
the National system would be preferred, if it were ad- 
ministered non-denominationally ; it is the best system 
in the world if administered as at first intended, 14587- 
i459°> 14678-14683. In a secular system religious 
instruction would be looked after by parents and 
ministers, 14591, I459 2 - Wesleyans are in favour of 
mixed education ; that is, that all denominations should 
receive their secular education together; having the 
Commissioners or Government for patron to every 
school, thus doing without local patrons, 14593-14598. 

Would prefer of course a child of liis own community 
attending a teacher of his own persuasion, would not 
like him to receive absolutely instruction in a school 
un der Catholic patronage and a Catholic teacher, but 
would not object to him attending the model schools 
under the Board’s management, whatever the denomi- 
nation of the master might be ; distinctly objects to 
his children attending a vested school under the pre- 
sent administration of the Board if the patron were a 
Roman Catholic, 14599-14609. 

The preference for mixed education among the Wes- 
leyans and others means the training of children of differ- 
ent denominations of Protestants in Protestant schools ; 
practically the schools are divided into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ; they have become denominational in 
that sense, not by law, but by natural selection, 146x0, 
14613. 

The Wesleyans have lately at a great expense erected 
a college in Belfast for the purpose of giving a strictly 
religious education to young men, to be carried on ex- 
clusively by their own funds ; that college is not re- 
garded as occupying the position of an ordinary 
National school, but as a high class intermediate school 
and college, as a feeder virtually but not formally to 
the Queen’s College, where the education is not sepa- 
rate ; when the pupils enter the Queen’s College they 
will continue to board in the new college and receive 
there the religious education and supervision with 
which the governors and managers of Queen’s College 
have nothing to do ; the principle of the Board is car- 
ried out, secular instruction is furnished in schools 
supported by State aid, and religion is taught without 
State aid according to our own views, 14614—14633. 

Approves of pupil-teachers being boarded under the 
principal teacher, as in the model school in Marl- 
borough-street, because it is known that he has nothing 
to do with the religious instruction of those under his 
care, that being given by our own ministers or others 
appointed by them, 14642-14645. 

There is no town in which there is a model school 
where there is not a Wesleyan minister ; if not, a 



minister would be sent, or some one to visit it, 14646- Rev. Gibson 
14649. M'Millcn. 

Knows of no instance where Wesleyan children are 
at school under Roman Catholic patrons or masters ex- 
cept in model schools ; such a thing would not be de- 
sired in ordinary schools, but would not be forbidden 
if it were necessary ; knows of no place where Protest- 
ant schools are not within x - each of Protestant children, 
14650-14654. 

To a small extent Roman Catholic children attend 
schools under Wesleyan teachers, 14655-14662. 

If any changes have been made in the original rules 
of the Board, those only affected by those changes have 
cause to complain, 14670-14677. 

It is an objection that there is no representative of 
the Wesleyans among the Commissioners, seeing that 
the Board is denominational ; if denominations be re- 
garded they consider they ought to have a voice ; but 
would prefer the principle of the Government (of any 
religion) appointing and paying, and therefore having 
control over, the teachers, for secular education only ; 
the religious instruction to be provided for by the 
parents and ministers ; they are opposed to State aid 
being given to denominational schools ; a combination 
of secular and religious instruction, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, looking at the different denominations in the 
country, could not be carried out, 14686-14701. 

The Wesleyans in England have adopted the deno- 
minational system, but we believe they are coming 
round to our opinion, who think differently; Wesleyan 
schools might not suffer by the substitution of a deno- 
minational system, but the education of the country 
would suffer ; children taught together in public 
schools have a tendency to fraternise ; denominational 
schools would divide them, and prevent the social union 
so desirable in a country like Ireland, 14704-14708. 

The real meauing of the movements among Protest- 
ants for mixed education is not a mixture of pupils and 
a careful selection of teachers, excluding Roman 
Catholics, 14709-14712. 

Referring to the Provost-house Declaration, witness 
is not aware of anything in the principles of the Queen’s 
Colleges requiring the teachers to be of one denomina- 
tion more than another ; Sir Robert Kane is at the 
head of one, and a president of a college ought to have 
something to do with teaching ; the administrator of a 
system should have a considerable influence on the 
education under that system, 14713-14720. 

Cannot see how any change in the administration of 
such a Board as the Senate of the Queen’s University 
would favour one denomination to the prejudice of 
others, 14721, 14722. 

Very few schools are under chapels, and very few 
bear the inscription “ Wesley,” 14723-1472 7. 

Is not aware, and it does not appear that any 
changes were made in the principles and rules of the 
Board in 1840 to induce the Synod of Ulster to join 
it ; witness’s idea is that they, like the Wesleyans, 
were not aware of their position with regal'd to the 
Board, 14728-14737. 



Mahony, Cornelius, Esq. 



-lias been a National school Inspector fourteen 
years ; has had to do officially with every province in 
Ireland ; is at present acting in counties of Cork and 
Waterford, 16965, 16966. 

Necessity for supplementing work of Assistant 
Commissioners by a written examination of the various 
descriptions of schools, in order to ascertain extent 
a^d quality of education given ; manner of carrying 
this out : — printed questions to be delivered on a given 
day, under seal, at certain schools selected as samples 
rom each of the different classes of schools in the 
country, and a proportion of the children, to be chosen 
y ballot, examined upon them, the results to be 
a ulated and reported on ; believes effect would be 
to corroborate reports of Assistant Commissioners; 
tne Duke of Newcastle’s Commission in England 
Ac d on this plan, taking sample districts, but sample 



schools would be better here ; details as to impartiality, 
insuring honesty of returns, &c., 16967-16977. — 
Does not see how managers could refuse consent to 
such a test; prevention of personation, 16978-16980. 
— Examinations should be by classes, not by age ; if 
done fairly, it would give precise amount of knowledge 
in the several classes of schools, and precise amount 
throughout the country, and would show comparatively 
the education given in the different kinds of schools, 
1 698 1-16984. — Considers such an inquiry quite within 
scope of Commission, 16990, 16991. 

Education given in National schools is almost as 
good as it could be ; its two chief defects are, — not suffi- 
ciently teaching to think and reason, and not implant- 
ing a taste for reading, 16985, 16986. 

No special difficulties are encountered by Inspectors, 
and no alteration desirable in their position as regards 
8 T 
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Cornelias Central Board ; -the latter deal fairly with reports 
Maliony, esq. presented, 16987-16989. — No model schools in wit- 
ness’s district, 16992. — Suggestions for developing 
taste for reading ; should commence with teachers ; 
too much science at present; there should be one 
course of instruction for all up to a certain point ; 
beyond that a certain amount of science, or a certain 
amount of literature, 16993-16996. 

Best schools in witness’s district ; few children in 
Fifth Book ; reading is not good ; writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar fair ; dictation excellent ; geography not 
sufficiently taught ; great want of understanding what 
is read ; arithmetic sufficiently taught to remain with 
them in after life; many become clerks, 16997- 

17003- 

Examination of teachers is defective ; they should 
not be classed on literary attainments only ; state of 
schools should be more taken into account ; not much 
mathematics required ; lessons on reasoning should be 
taught ; masters weak in algebra, & c., should have 
weakness supplemented by enlarged course of litera- 
ture, 1 7004- 1 7009. — Payment for knowledge merely 
is bad ; practical efficiency should reckon for one-half ; 
State pays teachers for knowledge, and for communi- 
cating it ; objection to their being paid more accord- 
ing to attainments than to numbers taught ; those 
teaching greatest number get most school-fees ; desire 
bility of payment by results, 17010-17016. — Third- 
class arc often more efficient as teachers than first- 
class ; neither are always sufficiently remunerated ; 
advantages to State of having teachers of superior 
qualifications, 1701 7— 17023. 

Desirability of residences for teachers near schools, 
but not too near ; reason ; pensions also necessary, 
17024-17028. — Salaries are too small; this causes 
inferior teachers to be retained ; sometimes have to 
pay rent, &e., of school-houses, 1 7029-17031. — School- 
fees ; bad method of payment ; respectable parents 
generally pay ; average, Is. or Is. (id. per quarter ; 
sometimes pay weekly; advantage of this, 17032— 
1 7036. — Particulars showing bad results of education 
in convent schools being gratuitous ; parents should 
pay more than they do, 17037, 17038. — Weekly pay- 
ments are generally in advance, but not quarterly, nor 
could they be made so ; sometimes parents give work 
in lieu of fees ; not desirable to abolish quarterly pay- 
ments ; where less is paid than is nominally charged 
it is usually by arrangement ; as to professing to 
charge more than is actually expected, 17045-17054. 

Children remain too long in lower classes ; time is 
wasted in mere spelling ; earlier books should be 
larger ; if payment by results adopted, proficiency 
should be measured by amount of attendance, 17039- 
1704 1. — Regarding remark that some first-class 
teachers are less efficient than some third-class ; par- 
ticulars showing that present system of examination is 
a fair one ; all should pass in essentials, with oppor- 
tunity of supplementing defects, 1 7042-1 7044. — 
Teachers having land for their own private use are apt 
to neglect school ; occasionally they are as efficient as 
others, but generally it is the other way ; agricultural 
schools in witness’s district ; quality of teaching ; 
agricultural teaching in rural schools ; advantage of a 
piece of land attached to these ; speaking generally, 
the proportion of schools in which boys work is few ; 
in some model agricultural schools boys never work on 
farm, 17055-17069. 

Present most prominent defect is children not 
understanding what they read ; this arises from cha- 
racter of books used ; Board’s reading books are all 
defective; lessons should be extracts from higher 
authors, not compilations, as these, from their lan- 
guage, generally 'induce poverty of thought; teachers’ 
definitions also are generally too high sounding for 
children to understand, 1 7070-1 7079. 

Present classification does not correctly measure 
teachers’ qualifications ; objection to its abolition, and 
suggestions for its improvement ; teachers should be 
rewarded separately for efficiency and acquirements, 
x 7080-1 7084. — Power of managers to dismiss teachers, 
though objectionable in principle, is not a practical 



grievance ; without it some manager's would -not act 
17085-17091. 

Has had charge of one model school — Newtown- 
stewart; limits of present inspection district ; contains 
107 National schools, no model schools, two Christian 
Brothers’, and some convent schools; no National 
schools in Youghal or Dungarvan now, but there are 
Christian Brothers’ and convent schools ; these are 
generally speaking, good ; teaching in the latter highly 
satisfactory, except in technical subjects ; have moni- 
tresses trained in their own schools; particulars of 
their stipends, examination, &c. ; ages from fourteen 
to twenty or upwards ; they assist teachers, who are 
bound to instruct them in and out of school hours ■ 
they correspond precisely to monitresses in National 
schools ; religious ladies stand in position of principal 
teachers ; one generally has chief superintendence, and 
she is assisted by others ; some are very competent • 
others less so, consequently technical teaching is un- 
equal, 17092-17115. — They would not submit to 
classification, but their schools might be examined and 
paid according to results, 17116. — In England exami- 
nation of nuns as teachers commenced with svstem— 
not so here ; it is now too late — it would be objected 
to as an innovation on present system ; some Orders 
cannot go outside — therefore, if examination took 
place, it must be within convents ; the principle of 
testing fitness before payment is sound, but there 
would be a great outcry, 17117-17122. — In Youghal 
and Dungarvan, where there are no National schools, 
education has become denominational ; cannot say 
whether primary education is sufficiently provided 
for ; in Dungarvan, at last census, only about one- 
third could read and write ; from calculations regard- 
ing pax-t of Wexford, illiteracy appeared in proportion 
to fewness of National schools, 17123-17127. 

Witness finds National schools generally attended 
by different denominations ; quotation from an un- 
published report by himself, showing that differences 
in religion do not seem to place the slightest obstacle 
in the way of united education ; numerous cases cited, 
as for instance, Elphin, where there is- a large majority 
of Roman Catholics in Protestant schools, though there 
are Roman Catholic schools, and Boyle, where Pro- 
testant children attend Roman Catholic schools, 
though thex-e are Protestant schools ; “ In the face of 
such facts, none but the wilfully blind can be led 
astray by the delusion that National education has 
failed as an united system,” 17128. — This admixture 
of denominations is attributable to excellence of 
teachers ; other instances in Wicklow, Tyrone, and 
Donegal — all showing that where schools are effi- 
ciently conducted, denominations are fairly repre- 
sented according to population, 17129, 17 130. 

Proportion of mixture of denominations in National 
schools is increasing ; statistics in proof, drawn from 
Parliamentary returns ; in 1837 per-centage of Pro- 
testants was 12, of Roman Catholics 70'3; in 1866, 
Protestants, &c., 18, Roman Catholics, 81, 171311 
1 7 132. — Return of the “numbers of the several 
religious denominations taught in Ix-ish National 
schools,” frem which foregoing number's are quoted, 
page 763. — In Church Education schools thei'e is a con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholics ; in the Society s 
tenth report (1848) they return 120,202 Episcopalians, 
15,713 Dissenters, axxd 46,367 Roman Catholics, 
1 7133. — Return of religious denominations in schools 
of Church Education Society from 1839 to 1867, page 
763.— Tn 1824, in five different kinds of Protestant 
schools, 60,000 Roman Catholic children were receiving 
their education, 17 134. — Table (from which foregoing 
is drawn) of numbers of different denominations at- 
tending schools of Society for Discouraging Yice, 
Erasmus Smith, Education of Poor, London Hibernian 
Society, and Baptist Society, page 7 63. — Last statement 
refers to time preceding establishment of National 
system; the only Society then receiving direct State 
aid was Kildare-place, and they had 29,827 Roman 
Catholics under instruction, although priests had been 
endeavouring to withdraw their children from Pro- 
testant schools, 17135, 17136. 
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Does not believe that if schools were all under 
trictlv denominational management, the attendance 
would" be strictly denominational, 17 13 7.— Quotation 
from Appendix to Duke of Newcastle's Commission, 
showing that in England children of all denomina- 
tions attend same schools, and Protestant children, 
attend Roman Catholic schools in considerable num- 
bers in many cases under the express condition of 
receivin'* same instruction as Roman Catholic chil- 
dren 17° 38, 17139- — The essence of a denominational 
school is that all attending should be considered to 
belong to the religion of the school ; Church Education 
Society’s must be considered proselytizing schools ; if as- 
sisted by State, this or any kindred society would have 
their means of proselytizing increased, 17 140- 17 145. 

Proselytism caused breaking up of Kildare-place 
system ; if a denominational system were now estab- 
lished same results would follow ; proselytism might, 
indeed, become the main object of such schools, as it 
already lias been of some, 17146-17148. — If , religious 
body be bound to take only children of its own deno- 
mination, proselytism could not follow, but none m 
Ireland would submit to such restriction ; reasons ; it 
would often involve putting children under inferior 
teachers, or no teachers at all, 1 7 149-1 7154-— Deno- 
minational education has always been attended by 
proselytism ; present provision of Board is a sufficient 
safeguard against it; original rule was ambiguous, 
and was modified, but did not work well; then the 
notice system was adopted, which effectually excludes 
proselytism, 17155-17157.^01- State to aid a mere 
secular system without any religious teaching would 
be injurious ; National system gives secular instruc- 
tion, and leaves religious to discretion of managers; 
they may give none at all if they think fit, 17158— 

r 7 r62. If State only assisted secular instruction, and 

took no cognizance of religious instruction, the Na- 
tional system might, and probably would, become 
proselytizing, 17163-17166. 

A system of partial payment by results might be an 
improvement, but classification should be retained ; 
religious question, or proselytism, would not be 
affected by it ; if a restriction preventing proselytizing 
is enforced, it is no matter how the teacher is paid, 
17167-17170. — Does not think it possible, under de- 
nominational system, to prevent proselytism and con- 
sequent contention, 17171-17173. — Denominational, 
if practicable, preferable to secular system, as latter 
excludes religion, but there is no choice as to proselytism 
between it and thedenominational system as understood 
in the present controversy, 1 71 74-1 71 81. — Present 
practice is that parent of a different denomination may 
enter in a book liis consent to child receiving religious 
instruction of the school ; managers’ discretion as to 
books and religious teaching, 17182-17x85. 

No case of pi-oselytizing in school under Roman 
Catholic patrons in witness’s experience ; at Youghal 
it was alleged that Protestant children had learned an 
essentially Roman Catholic prayer from hearing it 
repeated, 17186-17188. — Knows of no actual instance 
of proselytizing in Church Education schools, 17189- 
17191. — Repeats that where National schools were 
superior to denominational, children deserted the lat- 
ter for them ; instances given are in witness’s own 
experience, made out from teachers’ returns ; is satis- 
fied these were substantially correct ; report quoted, 
impeaching witness’s notes, contains false statements ; 
if portion read were true, it has nothing to do with 
what lias just been stated; never inspected a school 
at midnight ; has been sometimes obliged to work 
late hours, investigating accounts, Ac., after children 



were sent home ; inspections sometimes avei-aged two Cornelius 
and a half schools a day ; examinations, and returns Mabony, esq- 
given as the results, witness can put before the country ; 
as accurate and to bedepended on, 17192-17205. 

State has no right to prevent a voluntary change of 
religion ; definition of “proselytism ;” as to when deno- 
minational schools may be considered proselytizing ; if, 
in a Church of England school, a Roman Catholic 
attends and hears Scriptures read and commented 
upon, it is proselytism, 17206-17209. — At time of 
Kildare-strcet Society no other primary schools were 
aided by State, but there was a great number of 
Roman Catholic schools maintained wholly or in part 
by subscriptions; question of a denominational ox- 
secular system with aid given in propoi-tion to num- 
bers, 1 72 10-17 2 16. — Report stating that witness had 
described Roman Catholic children as desex-ting their 
schools for Protestant schools, Ac., is a misrepresenta- 
tion ; adheres to certain opinions expressed in a book 
written years ago regarding opposition to National 
system ; cannot tell why his initial has been altered 
in 2nd edition of this work ; never saw the book till 
this moment, nor was even aware of its publication, 

[see Mr. Duty's evidence, Q. 23310-23340, for an 
explanation of this], 17217-17230. 

People at Dungai-van are to a great extent an Irish- 
speaking population ; in saying a majority were unable 
to read and write, merely stated a fact in connexion 
with boast made that there is no National school 
there ; stated the sum total ; did not say they were 
retrograding; stated simple facts, which cannot be 
gainsaid ; people can chaw what inference they 
please from them, 17 231-17 249. — Object has been to 
state facts as they existed ; may have inspected a day 
school up to 6 p.m. ; it is a usual thing for Inspectors 
to examine two schools in a day, such as a male and 
female school adjoining ; explanation as to visiting 
two and a half schools a day, and as to returns from 
teachers named above, 17263-17271. — Among the 
Irish-speaking populations great use might be made of 
that language in making childx-en understand what 
they read, Ac. ; has often found great advantage in 
using it when examining schools ; could be vised as a 
medium of making them understand English words 
and sentences, 17 250-1 72 53. — The exclusively Irish- 
speaking population among the rising generation is 
very much diminished ; few localities where it is 
spoken exclusively, 17254. 

Tendency of reading is not checked for want of 
books ; people do not sufficiently avail themselves of 
what there are ; there are large districts and towns 
without any booksellers’ shops ; National schoolmasters 
are allowed 25 per cent, on books sold to pupils ; 
would xxot pay to keep ether books for sale ; never 
knew managers take the per-centage, 17255-17262. 

Further Examination. 

In correction of foi-mer evidence [Q. 172 14, Ac.], 
considers secular system referred to even more objec- 
tionable than that of Church Education Society, for the 
reason, among others, that teachers, not being re- 
stricted as to religious instruction, might introduce it 
at various times, and Inspector would examine only as 
to secular. Thinks a National school might be con- 
ducted in accordance with Church Education Society’s , 
time-tables. Confirms previous evidence [ Q. 17196, 

Ac.] as to sufficiency of his notes taken during inspec- 
tions ; and, having more carefully examined report 
referred to, can state most positively that it contains 
at least eight mis-statements concerning himself,, 

25685. 



Matthews, Mr. Charles. 



Is teacher of Strabane National School ; has been 
a teacher twenty-five years; is classed first of first 
class ; is a member of the Established Chureh, and 
has taught in schools in different parts of the country, 
the schools containing generally a fair admixture of 
religious denominations, 18258-18266, 18476-18478. 



— Is deputed to give evidence by a congress of the 
teachers of Ulster, excepting Belfast, 18416-18420, 
18505-18508. . 

Reads a statement based on certain resolutions 
passed at the meeting of teachers, complaining, first, 
that the salaries are disproportional to the qualifica- 
8 T 2 
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tions and duties ; secondly, that a portion of the 
salary is sometimes withheld in consequence of low 
average attendance, not attributable to the teacher, 
that the true way to keep up a sufficient attendance 
is not to establish too many schools, and that teachers’ 
salaries should be made to depend upon their qualifi- 
cations and efficiency, and not upon average attendance ; 
thirdly, that the distribution of good service or supple- 
mental. sal ary is illiberal, invidious, and unjust; fourthly, 
that National teachers should be treated with regard 
to superannuation the same as civil servants of the 
Crown ; fifthly, that the payment of stipends should be 
made direct to the teachers; sixthly, that augmentation 
of teachers’ incomes from local sources is very preca- 
rious; seventhly, that from the unpopularity of the 
service many teachers are leaving, and an inferior class 
of men are taking their place. The statement suggests 
also that all teachers should be examined, the scale of 
qualifications raised, the managers’ power of dismissal 
modified or abolished, school buildings improved, 
residences provided for the teachers, and that the 
State should provide school requisites, 18268. 

Income of Irish teachers is only about a third of 
that of English teachers, 18269-18274. — Salary is not 
proportionate to their qualifications as compared with 
that of the excise and constabulary, 18402-18406. — 
Teachers of Belfast memorialized the Board for an in- 
crease of salary, but were refused, 18275-18277. — 
Good service premiums, 18278. — Payment of salary 
frequently delayed through non-adjustment of accounts, 
or the absence of managers; the Post-office order 
should be sent to the teacher direct, or the Inspector 
might pay him, 18279-18284, 18387, 18388. — In 
some cases teachers are kept without their money, 
although managers may not be absent, 18414, 18415. — 
Many teachers use the profession as a stepping-stone 
for better employment, 18285-18289. — All teachers 
should be examined before being placed in charge of 
schools, after having served as monitors for a time, 
18290-18293. — Teachers, if reported incompetent, 
receive probationers’ salary for the time they have been 
in the school ; there should be no probationers, 18294— 
18296. 

There are very few ordinary schools in which clas- 
sics or modern languages are taught ; requiring masters 
to possess a knowledge of them would not restrict the 
numbers; the pupils would like to learn the languages, 
18297-18302. — Managers are generally x-eluctant to 
agree for three months’ notice to leave ; they want to 
act in a very despotic manner, 18303--18307. — A re- 
gister of candidates for employment should be kept at 
Dublin, where managers should apply for teachers ; 
the teachers should be selected by the Board, the 
managers having a veto - on • the appointment, 18308, 

1 8309. — There are many cases where teachers have to 
pay rent for their residences ; instances at Strabane, 
Moville, Tyrone, Fermanagh, &c. ; if residences were 
provided it would be a convenience to the masters, and 
for the good of the school, by saving the teacher from 
walking long distances, and thereby keeping the chil- 
dren waiting before the school was opened, 18310- 
'8325. 

Teachers’ salaries should not depend upon average 
attendance ; the present rule may have the effect 
of inducing the teachers to look after their pupils, but 
where the Board establish rival schools no exertion 
can keep up the required numbers, 18326-18329, 
18407, 18408. — Salaries have been increased from 
time to time, and it is desirable that inducements 
should be held out for the teachers to rise to higher 
grades as at present, 18330-18332, 18541—18543. — 
None but classed teachers should be employed; the 
third class should consist of one division only, each 
teacher of that class receiving not lass than £ 36 , which 
a common labourer in towns can earn, 18333— 18337, 
18453-18455. — In the second class there should be 
two divisions, with £42 and £48 as salary, 18338- 
18340. — The first class should also consist of two 
divisions, with £54 and £60 a year, 18341-18343. — 
Advancement to model schools is open to ordinary 
teachers, but practically they are never appointed to 



them ; teachers of model schools form comparatively 
very small class, 18344-18352.— If the ComnMv 
sioners made the situation of schoolmaster as good as 
any other teachers would not leave ; they are Gene- 
rally attached to the profession, 18353-18356.— The 
police is more popular than school-keeping, as shown 
by many masters leaving to enter the force iSic-; 

18358- ’ J57 ’ 

Some restraint should be put upon the Board as to 
the establishment of schools in places where others 
are in existence ; the opinion of the manager might 
be taken, but not that he should give his assent as 
patrons generally object to other schools beiii" near 
their own, 18359-18362. — The conditions on which 
the good service salary is held is a reflection on the 
character of the teachers ; as it is said to be given to 
encourage efficient teachers, there being only 7 per 
cent, receiving this pay, it would appear there are 
but few deserving teachers; an increase of salary 
should be given after the end of seven years, then 
again at twelve, and again at fifteen or sixteen years 
18363-18369. 

School appointments are made by the managers, 
who have also the power of dismissal, 18372-18374. 
— Payment of school fees has a very beneficial effect ; 
if the teachers obtained the salaries they ask for with 
half as much again from local sources, they would not 
be too highly paid, 18375-18378. — Parents are paying 
better than they did in former times, 18379. — The 
cost of education should be contributed by the State 
or by local taxation, 18381-18383. 

It is very difficult to teach history, especially English 
and Irish history ; a text book might be got, though 
it is hard to devise one, 18384—18386. — One instead 
of three testing examinations a year by the Inspectors 
would suffice, the object being only to test the amount 
of knowledge imparted in the school, 18389-18391. — 
Patrons take but little interest in the progress of their 
schools, 18392, 18409-18413. — Many instances in 
the north of Ireland of young men becoming 
teachers to qualify themselves for admission to 
the ministry or to college, 18393, 18394. — Na- 
tional schools of Strabane district are fair speci- 
mens of mixed education, 18395-18401. — Teachers at 
a public meeting in Dublin expressed their opinion 
that the power of the managei's should be curtailed, 
but the Roman Catholic portion of them have since 
been more reserved on this point, 18421-18425, 18430. 
Some teachers are called on to teach Catechism and 
hold Sunday schools, and do other things which 
it is not their duty to do, 18426-18429. — Teachers 
regard the teaching of Catechism an infringement of 
the Board’s rules ; many would not report it to the In- 
spector, 18431-18434. — Managers generally do not 
give religious instruction ; it is shoved on the teachers’ 
shoulders, 18435, 18436. — Employment of incompe- 
tent teachers by the Board, 18437. — Means of raising 
tone and status of teachers, 18438. — Good service 
salary should be paid to all deserving teachers irre- 
spective of districts ; many teachers feel that they 
have been unjustly passed over ; if attendance is 
below thirty-five the good service salary is withdrawn, 
18439-18444. 

Promotion should depend upon examination, which 
should be based on a uniform standard ; a Board simi- 
lar to the examiners of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment should hold the examinations, 18445. — Parents 
could pay higher school fees than they do at present ; 
the Board laid down a rule as to payment of fees, but 
they never saw to its being carried out ; if the mana- 
gers were to co-operate with the teachers parents 
might be induced to pay, 18446-18452. 

Summary of witness's opinions, 18464-18466. 
Teachers in many cases have to find school requisites ; 
witness did so at Moville, and when he left was not 
allowed to take away what he had purchased, 1 8466- 
18475. — Income as master of Strabane school £120 per 
annum, £75 of which is paid by the Board; hours 
devoted to secular and religious teaching, 18479" 
J8488. — Vacations at Strabane school ; there are four 
Roman Catholic pupils on the roll, 18490-1849*' 
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l8soo .__ Average attendance ; there axe no paid moni- 

to Kt«whers are obliged to give religious instruction 
thev should be paid for it ; men engaged in secular in- 
duction can hardly bring to bear that earnestness of 
mind necessary for religious instruction ; they begin 
verv soon to teach it like any other lesson, without 
matin" religious impressions on thechild, 18489, 18509, 
“ ,8518-18523, 18531— Managers when they 
are clergymen should give the religious mstruction ; m 
the case of lay managers facilities should be afforded to 
clergymen to give instruction to children of their 
respective denominations, 18499.— If a P ' oman Catholic 
• ’ wished to visit Strabane school he would be 



priest 



s it if 



n- vested school it is doubtful 



admitted, but a. . . 

if he would be allowed to give religious instruction, 
ig.01-18503. — Cases of tyrannical and arbitrary 
conduct are met with in the case of clerical as well as 
lav managers, 18504, 18505.— Means for imparting 
religious instruction in large parishes; the clergy 
are the best qualified persons, 185 11-185 17.— In 



America the teacher is free of the duty in regard to 
religious instruction; practice in England, Prussia, 
and" France, 18524-18527.— Ireland in this respect is 
peculiarly situated in consequence of differences of re- 
ligious opinion, which are the cause of many evil 
tliiugs in the country, 18527-18530. 

The elementary books of the Board are a fair set of 
lesson books, but they are not properly graduated, 
,8535-18539. — Teachers should be allowed to select 
their books for teaching ; the difficulty in the way is 
requiring the teachers to answer upon them at their 
examination ;this, however, might lie obviated, 18540, 
18552-18555, 18561.—' Thirty children would provide 
sufficient work for a teacher ; the children, however 
small in number, must be educated, 18544-18545. — 
Agriculture should be taught more generally than at 
present, 18546-18551.— Children in towns fluctuate 
from one school to another, 18556-18558.— Teaching 
in primary schools does not afford a suitable career for 
ambitious men ; it requires highly energetic men to 
teach schools properly, 18559-18560. 
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Newell, William I 

Was appointed one of the Secretaries to the Board 
of National Education in February, 1867 , 2284, 2285. 
—Between November, 1837 , and above date held suc- 
cessively the offices of Clerk, Superintendent of Schools, 
Head Inspector, and Chief of Inspection, 2286, 2287. 

Estimates for ensuing year are prepared in November 
and December, and are sent to the Treasury through 
the Lord Lieutenant, who has power to prevent 
introduction of new matter, 2288-2291. The Lord 
Lieutenant’s sanction is usually obtained previously 
to sitting of Board on the estimates ; if approved by 
His Excellencv are forwarded to the Treasury, if not, 
are returned, 2292-2300, 2541.— Instance of an item 
objected to by Chief Secretary being struck out, 2295, 
2301, 2542. — If Treasury disapprove estimates, they 
communicate with the Commissioners, 2302. — Board 
submit their report annually to Lord Lieutenant, but 
are not controlled by him or Chief Secretary, 2302. 

No other control than Board of Audit' and Treasury 
when estimates are passed, 2304. 

Witness believes the reason for having two secre- 
taries to be to give confidence to the various religious 
bodies, 2305, 2469.— The duties are divided between 
the Secretaries, but one acts for the other in his absence, 
2306. — Witness deals with inspection and much of the 
correspondence, 2307. — Both Secretaries should sign 
important documents, but one may sign for self and 
colleague, 2308, 2309.— Orders of the Board need only 
one signature, letters to the public require both, 2310. 
— Secretaries are co-ordinate, but act very much to- 
gether, 2311, 23T2. — Their power over organization, 
discipline, &c., of office; leave of absence granted by 
them, but reported to the Board, 2313-2318. — Their 
actual authority is limited to the internal arrangements 
of the office, 2318.— They can direct action of In- 
spectors, but subject to approval of Board, 2319, 2320. 
— Witness attends the meetings of the Board at pre- 
sent ; both Secretaries might be ordered to attend ; 
does not think the object in having two Secretaries 
would be better attained by his colleague attending 
instead of himself, 2525-2529. — Particulars of attend- 
ance of previous Secretaries, 2601-2604. 

There is no rule fixing which of the Secretai'ies 
shall attend the Board ; either or both must attend if 
required ; it has generally been a private arrangement 
between themselves ; Mr. Cross liked to attend, and 
did so ; the Roman Catholic Secretary has not been 
excluded; Mr. Kelly attended for two years; after 
some time he asked witness to attend, and he has done 
so ; probably it was because of the labour and respon- 
sibility involved that Mr. Kelly wished this ; any 
prejudice out of doors that it was from another cause 
is unfounded, 2819-2830. 

There is no reason why a Protestant rather than a 
Roman Catholic Secretary should attend the Board, 
and it is impossible the Commissioners could have any 
object to serve in the matter ; witness would be happy 



[OMAN, Esq., LL.D. ^ 

if Mr. Kelly attended ; it is quite a private arrange- ’ 

ment between themselves, 2836-2838. 

Method of dealing with correspondence in witness’s 
section of the office, 2321. 

Chiefs of Inspection may take questions to Secre- 
tary or direct to Resident Commissioner, but no serious 
action can be taken without Secretary’s knowledge, as 
he must sign any letter on the subject, 2322-2328.— 
Matters not settled by secretary or Resident Com- 
missioner are brought before Board, 2329, 2330. — 
Previous notice is always given to each member of all 
matters coming on, 2331-2335. — No doubtful case has 
ever been decided in witness’s time without all the 
Commissioners having received notice that it would 
come on, 2336. 

There are three standing committees, the finance, 
the agricultural (which is divided into ordinary and 
special), and the sub-committee, 2337. — Constitution 
and duties of Finance Committee, 2338-2340.— -Prac- 
tically, the Resident Commissioner is the Finance 
Committee, 2341, 2342, 2393, 2394. — Constitution and 
objects of ordinary Agricultural Committee ; has often 
consisted only of Resident Commissioner, but not so 
much so latterly ; meets weekly, 2343 -2349. 

Special agricultural committee meets only occasion- 
ally ; witness is not aware of its ever having trans- 
acted any business ; consists of seven members, 2350- 
2352. — Constitution of sub-committee; deals with appli- 
cations for aid, cases arising out of Inspectors’ reports, 
fines, suspensions, &c., 2353. — Proceedings of commit- 
tees are laid before Board weekly ; Board passes them as 
a matter of course, unless anything is specially brought 
under their notice, 2354-2358, 2573, 2574. 

There is no record of the discussions which take place 
at the meetings of the Board ; a minute is made of the 
order of the Commissioners, which in important cases 
is written down verbatim. A protest made by a 
member would be recorded, should he desire it, and 
copies can be had, 2359-2363, 2402, 2403.— Objections 
of absent members to course likely to be taken by 
Board are read by secretary, and entered at length on 
the minutes, 2363, 2364.— One Secretary is always 
present at Board meetings ; minutes are kept by Sec- 
retary ; no other officers present, 2365-2367. 

Resolutions of Board are never interfered with by 
Government, 2368-2372.— Reconsideration of ques- 
tions very seldom necessary, 2369 -237 1 .—No proposed 
alteration of rules or important question is ever brought 
on without previous notice, 2373-2376, 2378-2380, 

2 ^Complaint by Archbishop Whately of removal of his 
books from the schools, 2377.— Secretary very seldom 
lias occasion to refuse to sign letters of clerks, 2381. 
Location and removal of Inspectors, 2382, 2383.— 
Unimportant letters not submitted to Board, 2384. — 
Board is summoned and programme of proceedings 
issued on Friday for following Tuesday, 2385-2391.— 
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Nothing of importance is brought on without previous 
notice, 2392. 

Reports from sub-committees of their proceedings, 
Sic., are invariably laid on the table for information of 
Board, but are seldom inspected, 2395-2399. — Pay- 
ments for books, 2400, 2401. — No second edition of 
Board’s annual reports, 2404. — “B.O.” on official 
letters means Board’s order, and “ R.C.O.” Resident 
Commissioner’s order, but these initials are not now 
used, 2405-2412. 

The efficiency or otherwise of an Inspector has a most 
potential and marked effect upon a school ; the duties 
of an Inspector or Chief of Inspection are very laborious, 
and require special aptness and ability ; teachers often 
make good inspectors, 2413-24x9, 2426. — Witness can 
give a list of Inspectors who have resigned or been 
dismissed, 2420-2422. — As a body the Inspector's are 
more efficient now than in 1854, 2423-2425. 

The principal duties of a Chief of Inspection are to 
read all reports involving action, to prepare special 
letters, and to consider applications for aid ; any case 
of a difficult nature he reserves for the Resident Com- 
missioner, 2427, 2428. — There are two of these officers; 
their duties are alike, 2429-2431.- — Witness cannot 
understand the statement that one “ from the variety 
of his occupations has never been able to do so much 
work as his colleague.” One has been often selected 
for special duties, but he must still do his own 
ordinary work, 2432-2437. — Cannot say that his col- 
league did less work than himself when he held the 
office, 2438-2440. — A second chief was appointed to 
give increased confidence to the public, and to bx-ing 
up arrears; not much work in arrear now; is kept up 
pretty regularly, 2441-2444. It is exceptional if an 
Inspector’s report be not acted on promptly, 2445-2447. 
— -An exact return can be given of number of schools 
inspected and time spent, 2448. 

A District Inspector does not, as part of his duty, 
report to Head Inspector as to state of schools in his 
district ; the latter would communicate to the former 
any defects he might himself have observed, 2449- 
2 4 S I - — Subordination of District Inspector to Head 
Inspector is not well defined; ho cannot order him 
without sanction of Commissioners, 2452, 24.53. — Re- 
ports are made annually by Head Inspectors ; these 
have sometimes been published with omissions (but 
not latterly), sometimes not published at all, 2454- 
2460. 

Witness disappi'oves of the fees of model schools 
being transmitted to the Board ; the Commissioners 
do not wish it ; it is done by older of the Treasury, 
2461-2464 ; the entire fees should go to the teachers, 
2465-2467. 

Under present arrangements two Secretaries are 
necessary ; one reason is to avoid suspicion of pax-tiality 
iix i-eligious matters, 2468-2471. 

Appeal against decision of Secretary, Chief of In- 
spection, or Resident Commissioner caix always be 
freely made to the Boaid ; Secretai'ies coiTespond in 
their own name and in that of the Board, 2472-2476. 
— Routine business is performed by Resident Commis- 
sioner, doubtful cases are taken to the Board, 2477- 
2 479> 2 57i > _257 2. 

i Witness is not aware of any control exercised by 
Government ; the Boaid have occasionally defen-ed to 
their wishes, in one case l-evei-sed a decision, and in 
another altered an important rale at their instance, 
2480-2489. Alterations in rales are not specially 
notified; they can be. ascertained by comparing new 
editions with old ; if any very important changes were 
made circulars would be issued to managers of schools, 
but the general public would not be informed, 2490- 
2495- 

Reports of Boaid are chiefly statistical; discussion of 
educational matters in them has long been abandoned ; 
witness does not draw up report, but is responsible for 
what it contains, 2496-2501. — Commissioners are re- 
sponsible for annual report; they would not report 
anything unworthy 0 credit; witness would place 
reliance upon matters of fact reported by District 
Inspectors, 2514-25x7. 



Discussion of the manner in which the Board 11 afford 
combined literary and moral and separate religion in 
struction;” “there are facilities for literary and moral 
instruction at certain hours, and facilities for separate 
religious instruction at certain hours,” 2502-2510 
Further discussion of same point. Witness contends 
that when the State provides facilities for separate re- 
ligious instruction it “affords” it, although it pays for 
the combined literary and moral instruction; if there 
is ambiguity in the expression, it does not touch the 
principle, 2967-2970. 

The efficiency of a school depends more on the 
teacher than the Inspector. Power of Board to remedy 
defects in teachers and schools ; failing abuses being 
remedied, they can strike a school off the roll, but this 
is very reluctantly resorted to, 2518-2524.— 1 Teachers 
must be examined by an Inspector before Board recog- 
nises their appointment ; practice in this respect, and 

in promotion from one class to another, 2530-2535. 

Inspectors’ examination is a more severe test of literary 
acquirements than passing through the training school 
but the advantages of the latter are the efficiency and 
skill in teaching acquired there, 2536-2540. — Further 
explanation on this subject, and as to promotion, 2617. 

Teachers must be examined and pronounced com- 
petent by an Inspector before they can receive any 
salary from the Boaid, 2654-2657. 

In a district where the state of education is very 
low, and good teachers could not be found, the Com- 
missioners have .canned out their rules leniently and 
allowed inferior teachers to pass, 2679-2683. 

One half of the Commissionei-s, Secretaries, Chiefs 
of Inspection, and Inspectors, are Protestants, the other 
half, Roman Catholics, 2543-2550. — Office clerks are 
of any denomination ; from four to ten are nominated 
by Commissioners to supply a vacancy, and are sent to 
the Civil Service Commissioners for competitive exam- 
ination, 2551-2553. — Four generally compete for an 
Inspectorship, 2554. — Commissioners generally nomin- 
ate Inspectors of their own persuasion, but not invari- 
ably — eligibility being the desideratum ; sometimes a 
Protestant nominates a Roman Catholic, or a Roman 
Catholic a Protestant, 2554—2560. 

Attendance at the Boaid is very fluctuating ; patron- 
age and other important questions will bring a large 
attendance ; three form a quoram, but two can confirm 
minutes; often only three are present, 2561-2570. — 
From the nature of their callings, many members find 
it very difficult to attend, 2597-2600. — Formerly one 
Tuesday in the month was considered the important 
day, and drew a larger attendance ; witness considers 
this a convenient arrangement for many, but it has 
lapsed, 2620-2623. 

Sei'ious business is discharged by Resident Commis- 
sioner, assisted by Secretaires, &c., routine business by 
the latter, 2571, 2572. 

At the weekly Board meetings there is often but 
little to bring on, sometimes there is more than can 
be got through, 2573. — Secretaries write in the name 
of the Commissioners generally in communicating acts 
of Resident Commissioner, 2575, 2576. 

Model schools are generally established at desire of 
locality, 2577, 2578 — Applications are very carefully 
considered, 2582. — There are twenty-seven in Ireland, 
25S3. — Fees are from Id. a week to 20s. and some- 
times 30s. a year ; head master receives one half, his 
staff the remainder, 2579-2581. — Security against 
abuse in appropriating extx - a fees or neglecting those 
who pay the lower sums, 2632-2636. — The poor 
cannot be excluded, as 50 per cent, must be admitted 
at Id. per week. Persons able to afford the higher 
fees are generally ready to pay the sum they ought, 
2584-2589. — Some complain that the instraction given 
is too good ; witness believes they drive private 
schools of an inferior class out of the field ; has not 
heaxd of any of the good schools in the south and 
west being so driven out, 2590-2596, 2649, 2650. 

One advantage of a model school is that it brings 
together children of different classes, and acts as a 
good middle school ; it also has the advantage of 
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teachers and paid monitors, 2624-2627 — Pupil 
Sobers are boarded with the masters, and receive 
5? at the end of the first year, and £6 at the end of 
the second • witness would not hesitate to dismiss one 
for a sufficient cause, but has never had any com- 
plaints, 2628-2631.— New model schools involve 
Board in great expense ; they are not therefore likely 
to be established unnecessarily, 2637-2640. 

Rules are so framed that there is always room for 
the proper proportion of the poorer classes ; pupils 
are received in the order of their application ; District 
Inspector resides on the spot and visits model school 
weekly, when he examines lists of applicants, and sees 
that parents pay according to their means, 2641-2648. 

Cost to country of pupils in model schools is £1 a 
Head ; witness thinks this class should have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving such an education as here given if 
the poor are equally well provided for, 2673, 2674. 
Numbers attending model schools have in some cases 
been much reduced, but none have ever been empty, 
2675-2678. . • . 

Rule as to teaching needlework to girls in National 
schools is now strictly enforced, 2605. — Definition of 
“ teacher ” referred to in Section IV. of Rules, No. 14 ; 
and explanation of certain circumstances under which 
religious instruction may be given, 2606-2609. — No 
case* in witness’s experience of Lord Lieutenant being 
requested to cause alterations in school books, 2610. 

Measures taken by witness to prevent work of office 
fretting into arrear, 26x1. — Ready means of ascer- 
taining that letters are attended to, 2612, 2613. — 
Witness has curtailed and simplified some of the office 
work, 2614. 

During the hist year several circulars have been 
issued prescribing changes and giving instructions to 
Inspectors, especially on the new rule as to religious 
instruction ; circulars have to be issued on almost 
every new rule, 2615, 2 6x6, 2651— 2653- . 

Government does not fill up appointments in wit- 
ness’s office, 2619. 

Reports of Head and District Inspectors are revised 
by Chiefs of Inspection, 2658.— A teacher occasionally 
passes from third to first grade without going through 
second, but he must remain one year in each ; certain 
number of pupils required in each grade to entitle 
teacher to salary, 2659-2663. 

In promotion of Inspectors, denominational principle 
not so strictly observed as formerly ; witness thinks 
that it should be wholly by merit and seniority, 2664- 
2672. 

Where National school teachers are qualified, they 
should be allowed to teach Latin and Greek to boys 
of a certain proficiency in other subjects, but not so as 
to hinder the ordinary work ; Commissioners have 
drawn up a scheme on the subject, 2684-2687. 

Conduct of business at Board meetings ; important 
matters in reports from sub-committees are particu- 
larized, the remainder are merely laid upon the table, 



Fines upon teachers are decided upon by Resident 
Commissioner, after careful consultation with Chiefs 
of Inspection, &c. ; process of investigation, 2692-2699. 
— They usually ai-e from 10s. to £2 ; causes for which 
inflicted ; the number is about four or five a month. 
2700-2703. 

Office books in central institution, and method of 
keeping them, 2704. — In order to cany out consolida- 
tion of salary and registry offices, books costing £300 
were prepared by order of the then Secretary before 
obtaining the direction of the Board. The undei - - 
standing at present is that the Secretary should not 
order anything above £5 without previous sanction of 
Commissioners. Witness will produce one of the above- 
named books to the Commission, 2705-2717. 

Witness afterwards gave in the following memoran- 
dum : — “The ninety large books were ordered by the 
late Secretary, Mr. M'Creedy. The cost can only be 
ascertained on application to the Stationery Depart- 
ment. This department does not furnish details of cost 
to tHe Commissioners of National Education of office 
books or forms furnished. The large books have been 



gradually utilized into registry-books — that is, So far Wm. 
as the columns suit our registration,” 2935. ^ewe: 

As a rule, first class clerks are appointed to super- 
intend the several departments (not necessarily in order 
of seniority), but one from the second class is taken if 
thought better adapted to the work, 2719-2723. — 
Appointments of late years have been and in future 
will be according to merit and service combined, 2724, 

2725, 2729. — In one case where a difference of 
opinion existed as to ability the senior was appointed ; 
in another, a clerk was appointed solely for fitness, 
irrespective of seniority, 2726-272S. 

Present division of labour in the different depart- 
ments witness considers necessary, except the corres- 
pondence, which should be confined to one department, 
2730-2732. — A proposed plan of the late Secretary, 

Mi\ M ‘Greedy, to consolidate management of accounts, 
inspection, books, &c., -witness deems impracticable, 

2732, 2733. — Chief part of business connected with 
schools is in the registry office, which should be con- 
solidated with correspondence office ; cannot say 
whether Mr. M'Creedy contemplated consolidating 
accountant’s department with the others, but he wished 
that one man should note receipt of particular reports, 
and deal fully with them, as far as -wi tness understands, 
but he is not thoroughly conversant with Mr. M'Crec- 
dy’s plan, 2734-2738. — Present books can be used if 
the system of payment by results is adopted, 2739. 

Printing for Board is done by Mr. Falconer, Mr. 
Thom, and Dr. Sullivan ; the two former bind what 
they print, the Stationery Office binds Dr. Sullivan’s, 
2740-2744. Since the printing was taken from the 
Stationery Office the Commissioners can contract with 
whom they please. When a book is to be printed 
they obtain an estimate from Mr. Thom, which is ex- 
amined by their own officer and by Stationery Office 
before the contract is made. The Board would readily 
employ anyone else who would do it much cheaper, 
but witness is of opinion that no one in Dublin could 
do this, 2745-2752. 

The contracts are made at .so much per thousand 
copies, 2753— 2 7 54- — New books are subject to the 
correction of each Commissioner and of the “ Book 
Committee ;” the estimate for printing is irrespective 
of corrections ; witness considers Mr. Thom deals very 
liberally with the Board, as the type is kept locked up 
so long, for which no charge is made ; Stationery Office 
check the accounts, 2755-2762. 

Board have no contract with any engraver, they 
have only recently attempted illustrating lesson books ; 
engraver’s account is merely passed through the Finance 
Committee, 2763-2764. 

Two books, written specially for the Board — one 
an agricultural treatise by Mr. Baldwin, principal In- 
spector of the agricultural department, the other by a 
gentleman on trigonometry — have been corrected by 
the authors whilst passing through the press, but the 
latter have nothing to do with cost of corrections; 

Mr. Baldwin’s is illustrated, and witness cannot say 
who certified as to cost. The vouchers are with the 
Audit Office, and the Board have duplicates of some 
of them, 2765-2775. — Witness will make inquiries 
about them, 2831. 

Mr. Thom makes no charge for keeping type of 
Board’s works standing ; witness cannot say he charges 
for resetting it, but the same price is paid for subse- 
quent as for first copies; sometimes a second 10,000 
is required within three months ; of some books 
200,000 may be ordered at once, 2776-2780.— Wit- 
ness does not consider that the printer is paid for re- 
setting the type, because the same pi-ice per 1,000 
copies is paid for other orders after the first ; if he did 
not expect further orders he would charge more for 
the first, 2780.— No doubt he has a monopoly now, 
but he got it at first by open competition, 2782, 2783. 

In the case of Mr. Baldwin’s book, 3,000 were 
ordered, but Mr. Thom printed a larger number, 
expecting more to be required, or he would have lost 
by it, he said, 2784-2788. — Ordinarily the Board ask 
the planter what he will produce a book for, but they 
did not do this in Mr. Baldwin’s case ; they offered so 
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much for the first edition, intending a small further 
sum if a second were required, but nothing beyond, 
2789, 2790. — Mi-. Thom’s monopoly is really only of 
the first edition, any one may print and sell after 
that ; witness does not consider the author deprived of 
his pay by this arrangement ; Mr. Thom first prints 
for the Commissioners, and then for his own sale to 
the public, 2791-2801. — As the author is paid by the 
Commissioners, he cannot be said to be deprived of 
his money; Mr. Baldwin cannot print his book, he 
being a servant of the Board, but the public can, 
2801-2803. — The object of the Commissioners is not 
to oblige Mx\ Thom, but to produce a work at the 
cheapest rate ; he might be underbid in an open com- 
petition, but witness thinks it unlikely, 2804, 2805. 

The Board have recently brought out a second 
edition of the Fourth Book of Lessons ; after consider- 
able discussion, modifications have been adopted, and 
witness thinks this edition is final. It is only con- 
sidered a new edition when alterations are made, 
2806-2816. 

In 1861 witness wrote on the subject of payment by 
results ; the paper has not been printed, 2831-2835. 

Books used in the schools have not been frequently 
revised, 2839, 2840. — Previous to the appointment of 
the parties engaged in the late revision there was a 
committee for the purpose, 2841-2844. — Two officers of 
the Board were appointed to this duty, but whether by 
the committee or not witness cannot say ; nor can he 
say whether Mr. M‘ Greedy ceased to act on account of 
his health, 2845-2850. — Commissioners approved of 
revision when under two Inspectors, and a literary 
assistant ; some of the leading members of the Board 
were supposed to be on the committee, and attended ; 
witness and some others also, but they were never 
asked to attend, 2851-2856. — Considerable discussion 
among the Commissioners about the revision, 2857. 
-Denominational and other grounds for selection 
of revisers. Witness has heard two of them praised 
for their experience and literary taste. — Instance of 
bad grammar in the Fourth Book, 2858-2864. 

Witness thinks the first series of books issued by 
Board wore admirable, the second good, but inferior 
to the former ; the new series he is not acquainted with, 
2 9 I 5— 2917-— When the first series was issued, there 
wore no suitable books in Ireland. Is not much 
acquainted with present English and Scotch books ; 
knows something of Chambers’ and Laurie’s ; they have 
one advantage over those of the Commissioners, in 
containing more scientific lessons : books for advanced 
scholars should contain science, 2918-2921. 

Practically, Commissioners’ books are compulsory, 
as the examinations ai-e based upon them, 2922— 2926. 
— They are well suited for their purpose, and the 
rule directing teachers to classify children according 
to them and to study them is a proper one, 2927-2931. 

In praising the early editions, witness would not 
depreciate the later ones ; they are perhaps in some 
respects inferior, but in others superior, 2932, 2933. — 
The scientific portions have not been increased pro- 
portionately to the other additions, 2934, 2935. 

Some managers are indifferent about having qualified 
or trained teachers ; they vary greatly as to the 
interest they take in schools; generally they do not 
exert themselves to get parents to pay, but would 
like to see the schools full, and the State paying the 
teachers, 2865-2871. — Managers have taken no direct 
step to ameliorate condition of teachers ; advantages 
which would accrue if they did so, 2872-2875. Im- 

proved local payments would cause greater efficiency, 
2876.— Managers cannot be dispensed with unless 
State takes the schools, 2877. — For purposes of com- 
munication with Board managers are useful, even when 
they do not attend much to the school, 2981, 2982. 

Many more schools under laity of Established 
Church than under the clergy, because originally the 
clergy would not join the Board, 2878— Reason for 
the contrary state of things among the Roman Catholics 
may be that the priests take the education into their 
own hands and are jealous of the laity, 2879-2881. — 
Reason of a larger proportion among the Presbyterian 



laymen probably is that they get up schools without 
reference to the clergy, 2882, 2883, 2974, 207s __ 
Witness’s opinion is that the Presbyterian laitv in 
the northern counties, as a class, are more competent 
to manage schools than the Roman Catholic laity • 
is not aware that the numbers receiving higher class 
education would indicate the reverse, 2977-2980 

The heads of the three leading Churches have en- 
deavoured to make themselves heard on the education 
question, but the clergy have not done what mi»ht 
be expected ; the laity are more liberal pecuniarilv 
2884-2887, 2976. 1 y ’ 

The Commissioners have not done much to induce 
localities to contribute; a letter and circular have 
been issued ; some parts being so poor, Commissioners 
have asked for a relaxation of Lord Stanley’s letter 
insisting on local funds' being provided, 2888-2894. 

To a large extent the State aid pays teachers 
where parents are too poor to do so, but this was not 
the original intention ; time-table does not now con- 
tain a paragraph directing that each child should pay 
6 d. per quarter, 2895-2898. 1 J 

Lord Stanley’s circular was attempted to be acted 
on at first, and is now in building cases, but not in 
endowment or payment of teachers ; local aid could 
not now be insisted on without checking the spread 
of education, 2971-2973. 

The only change witness would suggest between 
managers and central authority is to pay the teachers 
quarterly or monthly, more expeditiously than at 
present, by paymasters specially appointed, or through 
the district inspectors, 2899-2903. 

Monthly i>ayments might cause a slight loss of time 
to teachers, but they would willingly incur the extra 
trouble, as they complain that three months is too 
long an interval ; payments might be made through 
the police, but they would not like the duty ; monthly 
payments would not cause a large extra expense to 
the office ; quarterly payments on proposed plan would 
be quicker than at present, and might perhaps satisfy 
the teachers; most of the payments are now made 
within a month of the quarter, 2998-3004, 3020, 

3021. 

If proposed system adopted, paymasters would be 
necessary for monthly payments, but present inspec- 
tors could do it if quarterly ; the office could be clear 
of one month before it began another, 3005. — The 
cause of delay in paying is the number of documents 
to be made out in the office, and that it is done by 
post office orders, of which only a limited number can 
be obtained each day ; payments might be made in 
three days through inspectors and bankers, 3006- 
3008, 3025. 

Formerly the payments were half-yearly ; with pre- 
sent staff they could not be oftener than quarterly, 302 1. 
-—Even if Post Office would issue more orders daily, 
the office work could not be done in much less time, 

3022, 3023. — Pupil-teachers and monitors are paid 
monthly by local inspectors ; witness would extend 
this to all teachers, 3024. — Master and assistant each 
have a separate post-office order; this complicates 
office business, 3025-3027. — Witness explains that 
whilst board have only their present salary staff, the 
limit of post-office orders is not a serious impediment, 
but if they would issue more orders daily, witness would 
order clerks back to work in the evening, 3028-3031. 

The plan suggested would be an advantage to the 
teachers, and simpler, cheaper, and more satisfactory ; 
the post-office orders cost £1,200 a year, and it could 
be done for less ; witness has not entertained the 
question of that money coming back to the country ; 
he merely looks at it as lost to the National Board, 
3032-3035. — Witness has only thought of this scheme 
recently, and has not brought it before the Board, 
3°3 6 - 

Reasons for introducing organizing teachers ; their 
salaries ; the system is not carried on to the same 
extent as formerly, as many schools are now organ- 
ized, and it has hardly answered expectations ; if 
c&rried on and managers would co-operate, it might 
be made useful ; it might supplement inspection, 
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•>004-2910. — Complaint- of immorality against one of 
the organizing teachers, 2911.— Witness will furnish 
a copy of the circular for appointment of organizers ; 
it has not been strictly adhered to, 2912-2914. The 
system was introduced in 1854 , 3009. 

3 jf objections now entertained by some to National 
Board were removed perhaps 100,000 more children 
now attending the Christian Brothers’ and other 
schools might be added, which would bring the 
number on the rolls over a million, 2936-2939. 

Cost of education to the State in the colonies 
averages £3 a head; in the Irish National schools 
about 14s- ; witness does not look at it as a mere 
question of money ; the first duty of the State is to 
educate the child and make him a good subject; 
teachers should be well paid, and the State only can 
do this ; parliament might be disposed to act liberally, 
2940-2942- 

Witness believes children could be educated in Ire- 
land at a maximum of £1 5s. 1 Id. a head, including 
all expenses ; £2,000,000 a year would be well spent 
in the cause, but £500,000 would be a liberal grant ; 
the various Churches should take care of the religious 
part of the education ; the Board do not pay anything 
for religious education, but as a matter of fact it is 
almost universally given, 2943-2949. 

Pupil-teachers sometimes reside in the houses of 
masters of a different religion from their own ; no dis- 
tinct provision is made for such cases, but there is 
generally a Protestant teacher to take charge of Pro- 
testant pupils, and the head master must see that 
children attend their respective places of worship, 
and must look after pupil-teachers of his own deno- 
mination, 2950-2954. 

Commissioners are not exactly in loco parentis to 
pupil-teachers, but they see that their morals and re- 
ligion are attended to, 2955. 

Eligible lads are usually selected for pupil-teachers 
without much competition ; £20 a year is paid to the 
master with him; this is a liberal sum as regards 
the boy, but not so to the master, 2956-2959. — 
Head masters receive £75 to £100 a year, and £20 
each for pupil-teachers ; a good model school is worth 
£180 to £200; two, Belfast and Cork, are worth 
double that, 2960, 2961. — The £20 a year and travel- 
ling expenses are always paid, as well as gratuities 
where conduct is satisfactory, but nothing for religious 
instruction, 2962-2966. 

Neither Commissioners nor managers undertake to 
provide residences ; married teachers often find great 
difficulty in this matter ; more local effort should be 
made, and managers and Commissioners would do well 
to pay more attention to it ; teachers have often com- 
plained to witness on the subject when an Inspector, 
2983-2987. — About 43 per cent, of male teachers and 
24 per cent, of female teachers are married, 2984. 

Local contributions to teachers’ stipends are often 
very small ; witness hands in a report on the subject ; 
a total amount of subscriptions of £12,000 includes 
the local endowments, 2988, 2989. — Subscriptions 
generally go in aid of teachers’ salaries, but occasion- 
ally for books or repairs ; they are largely hindered 
by a prevailing feeling (not among the thinking classes) 
that teachers’ stipends are sufficient, 2990-2993. — 
Teachers should never have less than £40 a year, good 
men from £60 to £70 ; reasons, 2994, 2995. — Local 
subscriptions often die out after school is established ; 
this .does not lead to withdrawal of Board’s aid, 2996, 
2997. 

Untrained masters still enter the service, because of 
opposition maintained to training schools ; most of them 
have been educated in National schools, and are therefore 
vastly superior to the untrained masters of twenty 
years ago, 3010-3012. 

Since 1861, 183 members of Established Church and 
41 Wesleyans have become managers of about 300 
schools ; many of their teachers probably were educated 
m Church of England schools, 3013. 

Pew men educated in monastic schools offer them- 
se ves, but many young women from convent schools 
d0; "itaess knows of some from Christian Brothers’ 



schools. The young women from the convents take a Wm. Homan 
fair average classification, 3014-3019. Kowell, esq., 

The scheme for payment by results and the new rates 
of -salary is a different one from that for monthly pay- 
ments; witness will lay it before the Commission, 

3036-3039. 

Contents of the paper referred to above, entitled, 

“ Heads of a scheme for the future payment of National 
teachers.” 

I. The teachers in Ireland are insufficiently paid ; 
this causes the best to leave the service, and keeps the 
supply unequal to the demand ; increased pay would 
produce increased efficiency. Yearly stipends average 
£25 ; school fees, subscriptions, &c., £7. — Page 132. 

II. State payments to teachers should be, — (1.) ac- 
cording to attainments, and (2.) according to results, 
and every inducement should be held out to make him 
efficient. Payment by results should not be limited 
to elementary subjects. No minimum of attendance 
should be fixed to qualify for examinations. — Page 132. 

III. Teachers should be classed in only three ranks ; 
all now in Board’s service should be recognised ; pro- 
bationers should be abolished. Personal salaries pro- 
posed for the three ranks — £40, £30, and £20, for 
males, and £30, £24, and £18, for females. Further, 
schools should be arranged in three grades according to 
proficiency, and paid — to males, £25, £20, and £15, 
and to females, £20, £15, and £10, with a per-centage 
according to number of pupils. Assistant teachers 
should receive salaries of second or third rank, with £2, 

£3, or £4 additional, according to grade of school. — 

Pages 132, 133. 

IV. Payment by results should be classified under 
the following eight obligatory, and twelve optional 
subjects. 

Obligatory: — 1. Reading. 2. Explanation, and 
subject matter of Lesson Book. 3. Spelling and dicta- 
tion. 4. Penmanship. 5. Arithmetic. 6. Plain 
needlework. 7. House and premises. 8. Method and 
organization. 

Optional: — 1. Grammar. 2. Geography. 3. Geo- 
metry, or mensuration. 4. Algebra. 5. Book-keeping. 

6. Navigation. 7. Agriculture. 8. Singing, 9. Drawing. 

10. Physical science (one branch only at each exami- 
nation). 11. Knitting. 12. Fancy work. 

Particulars of proficiency expected under Nos. 7 
and 8 of the obligatory subjects. — Page 133. 

V. Conditions on which schools would be placed in 
the several grades according to “ Proficiency ” and . 

“ Attendance.” Teacher failing three consecutive 
times to obtain a grade for his school corresponding to 
his personal qualification should be depressed. Inspec- 
tion and examination should be twice a year, besides 
casual inspections. Salaries to be paid quarterly. 

Estimated increased expenditure to cany out foregoing, 

£50,000 per annum. — Page 133. 

VI. Model schools. Same grade payment but higher 
personal salaries. — Page 134. 

VII. Convent schools. Present capitation allow- 
ance in lieu of salary, grade payments same as National 
schools, and one paid monitor for every twenty-five 
pupils. This would incresise expenditure in these 
schools by about £10,000. — Page 134. 

By this scheme the total annual grant would be 
raised to about £400,000, and would never be likely to 
exceed £500,000. The total average cost of each child 
about 25s. £400,000 is about -1$ part of the taxes 
and revenue of Ireland. In the canton of Zurich, J of 
the public expenditure is devoted to education. In the 
colony of Victoria, each child’s education costs the State 
£3 4s. 6 d., and the mixed or Irish system has super- 
seded the denominational. — Page 134. 

Remarks explanatory of the mode of calculating the 
value of pupil’s proficiency, and grading schools. — 

Page 134. 

Proposed programme of proficiency in six of the 
obligatory and the whole of the optional subjects — 

Pages 135,136. 

Sketch in detail of a pi-oposed programme of Physi- 
cal sciences. — Page 136. 
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Win. Homan Observations on - the scheme, and comparison of it 
Newell, esq., with the working of the Revised Code in England. — 
M " n ‘ Pages 136 to 138 . 

Further Examination. 

Witness, as Secretary, exercises a certain amount of 
control over the model schools throughout the country, 
with the exception of Marlborouglx-street. The model 
schools are intended as preliminary training schools 
for pupil-teachers, and as specimens of first-class 
ordinary schools; some of the very best teachers in 
the country have been produced in them, 24504- 
24510, 24640-24645, 24646. — Pupil-teachers in the 
model schools are selected from the paid monitors, but 
are drawn more generally from the children of the 
ordinary schools ; sixteen is about the age when the 
children become pupil-teachers, and the period of in- 
struction is about two years. As a rule, pupil-teachers 
ai-e not allowed to go to Marlbox-ough-street until they 
have chai'ge of schools, which they may leave for six 
months’ training. The ti-ainiug in the district model 
schools is very effective, and six moxxths in Marl- 
borough-street are quite sufficient for those who have 
passed through them, 24511-24528. — Students do not 
go to Marlbox-ough-street to acquire litex-ax-y instruc- 
tion, but practice in school-keeping. The time devoted 
to practice in the schools is ixot sufficient, and the 
teachixxg is too professional ; the students shoxxld 
receive xnox-e personal instruction from a humbler 
class of teachers, similar to the French “ mastei-s of 
study,” 24526-24536, 24562, 24563. — The model 
schools in Marlborough-street are under the two profes- 
sors, who are selected as x-epx-esenting two x-eligions ; 
this is a bad system, there should be only one head, 
24537 - 24542 . 

The model schools are connected with the Science 
and Ax-t Depax-tment ; the i-emunex-ation the master-s 
receive is accox-ding to the scale laid down by the De- 
partment, the amouxxt dependixxg on the x-esults. As a 
Board the Commissioners have nothing to do with the 
Department, all communicatioxxs passixxg through a 
committee chosen by the teachers; the Boax-d can 
obtain information as to what is doing ixx the. Science 
and Art classes if desired. The relations of the De- 
partmeixt with the distx-ict model schools and with the 
ordinai-y National schools are the same as with Marl- 
borougli-sti-cet, 24543—24561. — Mathematics, physical 
science, drawing, &c., ax-e taxxghtin the model schools ; 
if tire subject ls taught satisfactorily, the teacher is 
entitled to a gratuity of £10, which is sxxlficient for 
the object in view. The Comnxissionei-s have nothing 
to say to the remuneration the teachers derive from 
the Science and Ax-t Depai-tnxent — it is quite outside 
the instruction given in their schools. Mr-. J oyce re- 
ceived £80 5 s. last year fx-om the Depax-tment, and he 
stated that lie considex-ed pax-t of it was scarcely 
fairly eax-ned, as auxiliary subjects were taught in the 
schools daily. Teachers of ox-dinax-y schools would 
obtain the same gx-atuity as in the case of model 
schools, if they taught physical science. If teachers 
perform the sanxe laboxxrs for the Department as they 
do for the Board, they should be paid for it, but the 
rate is excessive, and the whole scheme faxxlty. In one 
case, where the Board x-efused its gx-atxxity, the 
teacher received something like £100 from the Depax-t- 
ment, 24752-24797. — There is a navigation school in 
Dublin at the ceixtx-al department, 24798, 24799. — 
The conduct of the examixxations under the Science and 
Ax - t Depax-tment is faulty and dishonest. Some 
teachex-s have been dismissed in consequence, others 
have x-esigned to avoid dismissal, and oxxe teacher has 
been depx-ived of his cex-tificate for three yeax-s ; the 
dishonesty is chiefly ixx Belfast, 24800-24813. 

Teachex-s of model schools ax-e often selected from 
the ordinary schools, and not so much from the model 
schools ; the appointments ai-e given to the most de- 
serving teachers. Most of the head teachers have had 
five years’ experience, but if they had had only two 
years, and were trained in the special class for two 
yeax-s, they would , be competent to take charge of a 
model school. Appointment and qualifications of 



teachers. Many of the female teachers have, been 
appointed at twenty-three yeax-s of age, but the quali- 
fication is not here set aside ; some have been ap- 
pointed younger, 24564-24583, 24862-24878.-— The 
English system of payment by x-esults, somewhat modi- 
fied, mightbe beneficially applied in Ireland ; a personal 
salary must be retained or the condition of Irish teachers 
would be worse than at present. The plan sxxggested 
by witness has been tested by some of the Inspectors, 
and in every case they have reported favourably as to 
its practicability. The immediate increase in expense 
would be from the present voteof £ 370,000 to£ 400, 000 
and, finally, as a maximum, about £ 500 , 000 . Ac- 
cox-ding to the estimate, with the improved conditions 
of the teacher, the plan would cost aboxxt 4 s. per child 
more. The Board could administer a system of 
pax-tial payment by x-esxxlts, 24584—24594, 24973- 
24975 - 

The system proposed by one of the witxxesses of 
paying by results, with a partial salary, and leaving 
the managers to have or have not religious teaching, 
would not be advantageous. Any system in Ireland 
mxxst be undenominational, sxxch as the present one, 
and that should be applied to the three countries. In 
Exxgland the conscience clause approaches to it, and in 
Scotland non-compulsion has been the practice from 
time immemorial, 24595-24598, 24601. 

The establishment of schools for each religious deno- 
xninatioix would be difficult, as where the minority 
was small it would be practically excluded ; and as it 
would lead to the multiplication of schools, would be 
financially disadvantageous, and the probability of 
proselytizing would be much incx-eased, 24599-24602, 
24609-24615. — A system with a conscience clause is 
px-eferable to one x-ecognizing secular instrixction only ; 
the National system is one great coxxscience clause — in 
abstract and practice it is best as it is xxow. The duty of 
the State is to give secxxlar instx-uction, leaving religious 
instx-xxction free ; practically genex-al x-eligious instx-uc- 
tion is given from the Board’s books. There ax-e a few 
National schools in which xxo x-eligioxxs teaching is given 
except what may be gained fx-om the books, 24606- 
24608. 

In the earlier times of the Board, the nuxnber of 
Commissioners being smallex-, the pressure brought to 
bear upon them was less than upon the lax-ger num- 
ber ; the lax-ger the number the mox-e is heard of the 
wants and feelings of the people. Thex-e are many 
schools under patrons of diffex-exxt x-eligious persuasions 
where there is sufficient attendance, which gives the 
schools the appearaxxce of being denominational; but the 
x-ulesof theBoai-dax-e complied with, and the x-ightsof con- 
science of the minority ax-e protected, 24616-24628. — 
Inspectors ax-e px-omoted accox-ding to religious deno- 
mination ; witness recommended, on the groxuxd of 
seniox-ity and merit, two Roman Catholics to fill the 
vacancies of one Catholic and one Protestant Inspector- 
ship, but the Boax-d appointed oxxe of each x-eligion, 
24629-24632. 

Model schools wex-e contemplated from the first ; the 
Commissioners, in their second repox-t, recommended 
thirty-two, 24639. — If a teacher of a National school 
were trained in a model school it woxxld be irx-egular ; 
the Commissioners do not carry out the rule requir- 
ing teachers to attend at Dublin or at the model 
schools. The testimony of Mr. Cross and Dean 
Meyler was favoux-able to the model schools, of which, 
training of teachers was the main object. About 
900 trained teachex-s are x-equix-ed anxxually ; this num- 
ber will go on inci-easing unless the teachers pay is 
increased. The px-esent model schools should turn out 
152 trained teachers a year, 24646-24670. 

Fix-st-class monitor-ships were established, it is said, 
to supply a want between the senior .paid momtors 
and the teachers, but this want did not exist ; the 
only excuse for it would be that it was foxmd that paid 
monitoi-s did not obtain schools when they had served 
their four years, and it was desirable to retain their 
services, 24671-24674, 24681-24689. — Fourteen is 
the age at which senior monitors ought to be appointe , 
so that at the end of their term they might be twen y 
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—they must be eighteen — when eligible to take charge 
of a school, 24675-24680. — The same year in which 
these first-class monitors were introduced there was a 
reduction of the staff in the model schools ; this re- 
duction was not the result of any pressure of the 
Government, it was done by the Committee who pre- 
pared the estimates. The reduction took place con- 
temporaneously with the Commissioners’ statement 
that the model schools could not supply the demand 
for trained teachers. Only a few pupil-teachers were 
sent away before the expiration of their time as a con- 
sequence of the reduction ; it is not a fact that a good 
many were sent away. The Inspectors, Protestant 
and Catholic, remonstrated against the reduction, some 
of them stating that the efficiency of the model schools, 
even as ordinary schools, was interfered with, and that 
further reduction could not be made without detri- 
ment, 24690-24728. 

The report of Mr. Keenan, of which portions were 
not published, was for the year 1858 ; it refers to the 
establishment of model schools on a plan similar to 
the present schools, but that they should be lion-vested, 
supported by the State, and that they should train 
teachers ; this plan is somewhat similar to that of Mr. 
Forteseue. The Commissioners ordered this part to be 
expunged as it involved an organic change in the sys- 
tem. The action of the Board in objecting to Mr. 
Keenan’s scheme and approving that of Mr. Forteseue 
is contradictory, 24732-24751. 

In case of a teacher with such a salary as .£10 a 
year the Commissioners would not object to his carry- 
ing on trade or keeping a shop, so long as it was not a 
public house, 24814, 24815. — Payment of rent for the 
school-house by the teachers is veiy general, and is a 
great hardship ; it is much to be regretted that the 
Board have not a rule to forbid it. At the beginning 
of the system the managers were compelled to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the schools, but the Board 
does not now enforce that rule. In the case of a school 
in County Roscommon, the rent being excessive and 
the master in great poverty,, the Board proceeded to 
enforce their rule as to local contributions ; the case is 
still sub judice, 24816-24831. — The minimum salary 
for teachers of the third class should be — for males, 
£ 35 ; for females, £ 28 , exclusive of residence, &c., 
which should be supplemented by local support. It 
is very desirable that teachers should be elevated above 
the position of those they are in daily intercourse with, 
24832-24838.— Local support in Ireland averages 
about £4 per teacher ; so that on the salary proposed 
a third-class teacher would have about £40 a year, 
out of which he might have to provide a dwelling- 
house and pay the repairs of the school-house. Teachers 
do not have to supply the children with books ; if he 
purchase any he is allowed a discount of twenty-five 
per cent. The Board does not now supply free stock 
except when a school is taken into connexion. The 
children purchase their own copy-books ; if they do 
not, and the writing is bad, the penalty falls on the 
master, so that there is a certain obligation upon them 
to provide these books ; it is a hardship, but teachers 
labour under many similar to it, 24839-24849. 

The country generally ought to contribute one-third 
of the amount paid by the State, but it could not be 
got except by a local rate ; managers should be com- 
pelled to contribute more largely, the . difficulty is how 
to compel them without making the poor suffer, 
24850, 24854, 24855.— A penny a week would not be 
too much as a school-fee ; taking the average attendance 
at 316 , 000 , this would give £66,000 per annum, 
24851-24853. — As a mile managers, including the 
parish priests, throughout Ireland approve of the 
system, and not merely tolerate it, 24856. — A local 
rate, levied in a similar manner to the poor rate, is 
very desirable ; it would induce the locality to form 
a committee and take some interest in the schools, 
though practically they would be left in the hands of 
the clergy, 24857-24861. — The rate should be collected 
as an addendum to the county rate, to be disposed of 
by a • local committee or a central board. The im- 
posing of a rate should not interfere with -the 'mana- 



gers’ power of removing the teachers, 24857-2'486 i, Wm. Homan 
24914-2492 1. Newell, esq., 

The model schools • are not over staffed ; where 
the children are few, there is a disposition among 
the pupil-teachers to be idle. Some complaints have 
been made of the principal teachers leaving their work 
to be done by the pupil-teachers, but these complaints 
are not frequent. As a rule, teachers are not brought 
to the central establishment to be trained till they 
are nominated to or are in charge of a National school, 
24879-24895. The teachers of model schools hold 
office at the will of the Commissioners ; the Board 
always give a month’s notice, but the teachers are free 
to leave any day they please, and so also may pupil- 
teachers. There would be no objection to apprenticing 
the latter as in England, 24933-24943. — There are 
one or two cases of model school female teachers living 
apart from their husbands, who were very depraved ; 
this cannot reflect on the character of the wives, and 
it would be very hard to visit the fault on them. Very 
few marriages between teachers of model schools ; 
love-making is of very rare occurrence ; if it occur, it 
should be checked at once. Surveillance over these 
schools is very rigid, 24947-24951. 

Teachers seldom leave the position of schoolmasters 
until they have been some time in the Board’s service, 
and have raised their qualifications. In 1867 , 159 
trained teachers possessing high qualifications left the 
service, all having ' schools ; this is one fact which 
clearly shows they are underpaid. Some leave for the 
constabulary and metropolitan police, some for mer- 
cantile establishments, and many emigrate. The 
position of a sub-constable is decidedly better than 
that of a teacher ; the pay is higher than the average 
pay of all the teachers in Ireland. Tt may not be un- 
desirable that the successful teaching of a National 
school should be an avenue to better employment, but 
it shows that the teachers are not satisfied with their 
condition, 24896-249x0, 24944-24946. — There is no 
instance of a National teacher, while in the service 
of the Board, having been convicted of Fenianism, 
but there was one who had been removed some years 
before, 249x1-24913. 

Very few cases have arisen where managers have 
removed teachers from whim or caprice, nor have any 
instances occurred where the managers have expected 
menial services to be done ; teachers lor complained 
of having to go to the Catholic church oo teach cate- 
chism for two or three hours on Sundays. Some have 
been dismissed for coming up for training, 24922- 
24927. — Several cases have arisen of differences be- 
tween the resident officers of model schools, but they 
are not of frequent occurrence, 24928, 24929. 

The rule requiring teachers to be trained lias lapsed 
into disuse, the Commissioners finding that the system 
would not work, as applications came pouring in from 
schools already in existence. The difficulty of pro- 
viding trained teachers has increased latterly, 24952- 
24956. — It is very desirable for teachers to attend the 
model schools, and, as a rule, they are pretty well 
acquainted with the working of them. An official re- 
cognition of their attendance would be very judicious, 
and an allowance to untrained teachers of the expenses 
of locomotion, &c., would not be money thrown away ; 
a week would be sufficient to enable them to see how 
the school was conducted. The practising schools at 
Marlborough-street practically exemplify what ordi- 
nary schools ought to try to arrive at, 24957-24965. 

Tho District Inspectors are veiy fairly paid ; if a 
slight increase were made in the expenses of locomotion 
no complaint would be made ; all the Inspectors re- 
ceive the same allowance ; amount of salary and tra- 
velling allowance. Compared with England, the cost of 
inspection in Ireland is much less, so also are the 
office expenses. The English Inspectors aro higher 
paid, but they have a large area to go over. The Irish 
Inspectors have frequently complained of inadequate 
payment, and their complaints have generally been 
responded to. It is quite undesirable to either diminish 
their number or raise their qualifications. The pre- 
sent number of- Inspectors is sufficient to secure two 
8 U 2 
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inspections of each school in the year, with frequent 
incidental visits, which is all that is required, 24966-- 
24972, 24998--25001. — The Resident Commissioner 
receives the same salary as the Assistant Secretaries to 
the Education Department in England, with apart- 
ments, &c., in addition ; this would have been increased, 
but Mr. Macdonnell declined it, 24992-24995. — Clas- 
sification of Inspectors must be retained, although 
their duties are of an equally responsible character, 
24996, 24997, 25002-25005. — Promotion is about as 
quick as in other departments ; the six Head Inspec- 
torships are the prizes. Promotion should be by 
length of service and proficiency, not according to 
religion, 25006--25010. — Statement as to the manu- 
script of the unpublished portions of Mr. Kavanagh's 
report on Clonmel Model School and model schools 
generally, 24976-249^1, 25056-25058. 

As a rule National schools are attended by children 
of all persuasions. In the South and West the mix- 
ture is small because the Protestant element is very 
small. The small Protestant minorities partake freely 
of the education given in schools under Roman Ca- 
tholics. Irrespective of the National schools, there is 
very little provision for the education of the humbler 
classes of Protestants, 2501 1-25020. — Model schools 
were generally approved of at first, applications for 
their erection having been sanctioned by Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. No change has taken place in the 
rules and regulations, but the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy now actively oppose them by withholding the 
sacraments from the teachers ; the laity, however, still 
largely support them. Roman Catholic children have 
been considerably withdrawn ; the schools are still 
well attended by the humbler classes, 25021-25055, 
25065-25069. — Teachers trained elsewhere than in 
the model schools should have certificates of competency 
and classification after examination by the Board; 
teachers in convent schools are treated exceptionally 
— they are not subject to examination, 25059, 25060. 

Explanation as to certain papers asked for by the 
Commission and moved for by Mr. Kavanagli, 
25070-25082. — As to Section 11, No. 5, of papers 
called for by.the Royal Commissioners, viz., “Number of 
reports of violation of the rules of the Board relating to 
religious instruction," &c. This return was taken from 
the county books, and not from the Inspectors’ reports, 
as the former show all cases in which action was taken ; 
which would be nearly identical -with the number of 
reports, 25083-25094. — As to Section 14, paragraph 
11, “Number of female teachers now in office,” <&c. 
This return, as it stands, is confined to teachers who 
were trained in convent schools under the Board, as 
this was conceived to be the meaning of the Royal 
Commission, 25095-25108. — Referring to previous 
e vidence of witness, it is explained that on reports the 
word nil signifies no action required ; the clerk never 
fines a teacher — he merely notes the antecedents and 
history of him if unfavourable, and if favourable, writes 
nil, which in this case means that there is nothing 
against him. In cases of applications for aid the Chief 
of Inspection looks over all the conditions set down in 
the report, and writes “grant” or “reject," according 
to the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the conditions, 
25109-25120. 

The Secretary has no power to get a clerk fined or 
dismissed without offence being charged ; every case 
is brought before the Board, and the Commissioners 
inflict the punishment; there is an exception with 
regard to fines for late attendance, for which there 
is a rule. The system of fines has had a most whole- 
some effect in making the clerks attend regularly. 
Cannot account for the fact that all the clerks whose 
fines are low are Protestants ; it makes no difference 
whether Catholics or Protestants, they are all the 
same as clerks, 25121-25146, 25153-25163, 25203- 
25207. — The representations to the Post Office for 
further facilities in making the quarterly payments 
was made in conversation with one of the clerks in 
the cash office ; this, however, would not support a 
general conclusion that a good deal of serious business 
was done by the Board’s officers without official cor- 



respondence, 25x47-25152. — With regard to the 
second edition of the Appendix to the Board’s report 
published in 1865, witness knows nothing of it, as he 
was not Secretary at the time, 25164-25x68. — It has 
never been objected that the Secretaries have mis- 
described subjects in the programme. The description 
in the programme of the joint letter of the Head In- 
spectors was very imperfect; as a rule the subjects 
upon the programme are taken in the order they are 
placed upon it, unless where a subject was important, 
when its consideration would probably be postponed 
for a fuller attendance of Commissioners. In the case 
of the joint letter the Board admonished all the Head 
Inspectors who signed it. If the Secretaries were dis- 
honest men they might so arrange the details of busi- 
ness as to take into account the habits of attendance 
of certain members of the Board, 25169-25188. 

With regard to the Kilflynn applicant case (which 
was within witness’s district as Head-Inspector), an ap- 
plication for aid was made on 3rd February, 1854. 
The Inspector - , Mr. Hickey, who had not long been in 
the district, was advised of the application on 
30th March. He visited the school on 22nd May, 
subsequently to an application from Dr. Meehan, 
requesting aid for Ballyorgan School, which is within 
a stoue’s-thi-ow of the school at Kilflynn. The In- 
spector could not know officially of the Ballyorgan 
application till the 3rd of June. It is the duty of 
Inspectors to consult the cleigy of respective per- 
suasions whether they objector not, or will co-operate, 
and to ascertain their opinions as to proposed schools. 
Mi - . Hickey should have reported befoi - e 22nd May, but 
his report did not reach the Board until the 6 th July. 
Witness reported (the matter having been referred to 
him by the Board) that the Inspector had not visited 
the case within three weeks, as required by a rule or 
instruction of the Commissioners (which instruction 
witness believed to be in existence, but cannot be 
found). The Inspector was fined £5 for his delay ; he 
has now left the service. He appealed for a reconsidera- 
tion of his ease, challengingthe production of the instruc- 
tion. The negotiation as’ to the two schools in which 
Mr. Hickey was engaged was not accepted by the Board 
as an excuse for the delay ; the facts of the case were laid 
before the Commissioners. Inspector’s letter of 22nd 
December, 1854 ; this was referred to Mr. Newell, 
who replied on 20th January, 1855 ; correspondence 
relating to this case ; instances similar to this are 
rather uncommon, 25189-25202, 26887-26983. 

The number of letters that come into the correspon- 
dence office annually is from 10,000 to 12,000, a large 
proportion of which would be sent to the registry office, 
most of them ai-ising out of inspection business ; process 
of dealing with this correspondence. Does not under- 
stand Mr. M'Creedy’s plan ; he proposes to group the 
schools by districts ; the objection to this is that the dis- 
tricts ai - e frequently altered. The county basis is a 
permanent one, and the only one on which business 
can be conducted. The coui - se at present pursued 
appears more complicated in description than it is 
in reality, 25208-25251. — The amalgamation of the 
registry, inspection, and corx - espondence offices, giving 
each district to one set of clerks, would produce con- 
fusion ; each clei'k’s woi'k should, as far as possible, 
be homogeneous. If the pi - ocesses could be shortened 
without interfering with the accuracy of official 
business, a great boon would be conferred upon the 
office ; the desire of the Board is to simplify every- 
thing. Complaints of delay have been very few of 
late ; in a great department like the Education Office 
there must be some complaints, 25252-25261. 

The programme for examination of teachers is drawn 
up by the Head-Inspectors in conference, in connexion 
with the Chief of Inspection, and oh consultation 
with the professors ; it is a very common thing lor 
the professors to recommend their own books to be 
taken. The programmes are to be looked on as the 
official acts of the Board, and they are responsible lor 
the selection of the books of their own prolessors, 
25262—25273. — The questions for answering ar 
drawn up by the Head Inspectors ; natural histoiy 
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„nd ehemistrv form part of the subjects for classifica- 
tion of first-class teachers. The last professor of 
natural philosophy (Dr. Clarke) gave lectures on 
chemistry ; the apparatus and objects for illustrating 
the lectures were selected by him. The return of sub- 
iec ts taught at the central training establishment was 
made by the professors. The distribution of apparatus 
, m d materials to the model schools is now made by 
the inspector; no collection has been made for 
a eolooy or mineralogy since Dr. Clarke’s death, nor 
has the present professor taken up these subjects. If 
per-centages on articles were allowed by the sellers 
to officers of the Board, it was done without the 



Commissioners’ knowledge. The articles in the clis- Wm. Homan 
trict model schools are in a very fair condition ; those Newell, esq., 
in the central department are very likely lying by in IX ' 
rust and dirt, 25274-25312. 

Witness has never been accused of partiality to 
clerks on ground of their religion ; lias treated every 
man according to his deserts ; of the eight clerks who 
have been punished by the Board at his suggestion 
five were Protestants and three Roman Catholics, the 
latter forming the majority of the staff, 26984, 26985. 

— Newtown-Stacpoole School, near Ennis, was a 
vested school, and has now passed into the hands of the 
Christian Brothers, 26986-26990. 



O’Callaghan, 

Has been master of Ovens National school, county 
Cork, for thirty years ; is classed first of first class, 
10742-19747- — The attendance is much affected by 
the different seasons, the parish being entirely agricul- 
tural, I9748--I97S 2 - , , . . 

Witness is deputed by the teachers of Munster to 
lay before the Commission a statement embodying 
their views; the principal grievances are insufficient 
salaries and the want of retiring pensions. The 
teachers almost unanimously regard payment by results 
as a measure likely to render their position move 
miserable than it is at present ; the irregularity of at- 
tendance arises from circumstances over which the 
teacher has no control, and for which it would be un- 
just to make him responsible, 19753— r 975 7> *9795" 
19806, 19829-19853. . 

Teachers desire the present system to be continued, 
provided their salaries be increased, 19758-19761. — A 
great many of the teachers have to pay rent for the 
school-house and for their residence ; if they were re- 
lieved of this it would materially add to their comfort, 
19762-19773. — Supply of masters is not in excess of 
the demand, 19774-19776- — Assistants and monitors 
in Ovens school ; difficulty in obtaining monitors, 
19777-19783. — As a rule managers encourage the 
payment of a school-fee ; those children who pay aro 
more regular in their attendance ; teachers, however, 
cannot look to local fees for any increase to their in- 
come, 19784-19791. — Uniformity of books desirable, 
19794-19827-, 19828. — Witness never knew of an 
instance of oppression on the part of the managers, 
but the teachers complain of the arbitrary power of 
dismissal, 19807-19809, 19854-19857, 19877-19879. 
—There should only be three classes of teachers, their 
salaries being increased to .£40, £60, and £S() respec- 
tively, with school-fees in addition, the good service 
allowance not to be diminished, 19810--19821. — The 
power of the managers should only be limited to the 
extent of giving a month’s notice before dismissal, and 
an appeal to lie to the Board where the teacher thought 
himself unjustly dealt by ; there are cases where it 
would be better for the teacher that the reasons for 
dismissal should not be brought to the light, 19858— 
>9874, 19925-19939, 19990-19992, 20057-20059.— 
If a probationer fails hiss salary is withdrawn at the 
end of three months, 19875, 19876. 

Number and age of children on the roll of Ovens 
school, the average attendance, amount of school-fees, 
and master’s emoluments, 1 9880-1 9890, 19912-19915, 
'995I-19953, 20036-20042. — Children in Munster do 
not fluctuate from school to school, except in cases where 
the teacher will not receive children who have not paid 
their school-fees, 19891-19894, 19909-199x1. — The 
desire for better education is increasing among the 
Irish people, 19896-19900. — The amount of the retir- 
ing allowance should be about two-thirds of the aug- 
mented salaries, and should be granted in cases of in- 
firmity after twenty-one years’ service ; at present 
teachers have only the workhouse to look to, 19901- 
19908, 19916-19918. — The teachers in Munster have 
no complaint of delay in payment by the managers, 
but it would be better to send the salary direct to the 
masters, 199x9-19924, 20060-20061. 

Never heard a master object to inspection. Ovens 
school has frequently been inspected by Protestant 



Mr. Patrick. Mi 

Inspectors, and no difficulty was experienced in conse- 
quence, 19940-19945. — If repairs were left in the 
hands of the teacher they would be more quickly 
done, 19946-19950. — Teachers as a rule do not leave 
their schools without giving notice, i9954~*9955- — 
Generally children stay at school till they have got to 
the Third Book ; where they leave in the Second Book 
they can hardly read with fluency, and do not keep up 
a love of reading after they go home ; there are cases of 
children who left about twelve years of age, entirely 
forgetting how to read ; those, however, who pass 
through the third, fourth, and fifth classes don’t forget 
it, 19956-19969, 20113-20115. — The literary educa- 
tion of the peasantry is wonderfully increasing ; the 
priests supply them with religious novels, lives of saints, 
and such like books, in order to encourage reading, 
19970-19985, 20062,20063. — Roman Catholic bishops 
have asked for a denominational system, 1 9986-19989. 

Inquiries by Board’s officers are satisfactory, 19993- 
1 9997- — Teachers are partly the servants of the mana- 
ger ; though somewhat remotely, he is in the employ- 
ment of the Board, 19998-20006. — To a certain 
extent the payment of teachers should be regulated by 
their success, 20007. — Condition of masters contrasted 
with stonemasons, 20008-20022. — A master is bound 
to give secularinstruction for four hours eveiy week day 
except Saturday, 20023-20035. — Religious instruction 
may be given on any day after the secular instruction, 
20043. — The managers of schools in Munster are gene- 
rally the Roman Catholic clergy ; some of the com- 
plaints which have been made are against Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen, 20044-20055. — The decreasing pop- 
ulation is one of the causes of diminished numbers in 
the schools, 20056. — Teachers think that there are too 
many subdivisions of the classes ; they would prefer to 
return to the old system of a fewer number of grades, 
20064-20068. — The grievance -with regard to model 
schools is that their teachers get a pension whilst the 
ordinary master gets none, 20069-20073. — Exemption 
from school-fees is genei-ally granted by the master 
rather than make himself unpopular by enfoi-cing pay- 
ment at the sessions, 20074-20082. — Landlords as a 
rule do not subscribe to the schools, 20083. — Managers 
and teachers work well together in witness’s district, 
20084-20086. — Managers as a rule visit the schools 
frequently, and notice the progress of the children, 
20105-20108. 

A house and about two acres of land would be pre- 
ferable to an increase in money ; this would be a great 
advantage both to the schools as well as the teachers, 
as it would allow of practical agriculture being 
taught; the lodgings of the teachers are very bad, 
20087-20104. — The new Agiicultural Reading Book 
will impreve the views of the agiicultural population 
greatly, and the use of it will not at all interfere with 
teaching reading to the children, 20109-201 1 2, 201 29-- 
20132. — The old class books are better graduated 
than the newer ones, 20116-201 1 8. — Catechism taught 
by witness to the children, 20119-20126. — The mana- 
ger gives religious instruction in the chapel on Sunday 
generally, 20127--20128. — When the local statistics 
were numerous the teachei's thought they ought not to 
be compelled to fill them up without compensation, 
but as the forms are now much simplified, the amount 
of labour is not too great, 201 33-20 140. 
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Has been. Inspector under the National Board 
thirty years ; his present district is the South Dublin 
District ; had been previously in about eight others, 
3978-3980. — Was not under the Board before acting 
as Inspector, 3981. 

The districts before mentioned were chiefly rural, 
and showed a great diversity of character ; the South 
Dublin District extends about seven miles from 
Dublin up to the mountains ; the schools in it are 
chiefly town schools, or nearly half-and-half, 3982- 
3984- 

In the city there are many schools with attendances 
exceeding 1 00 ; the Baggot-strcet convent school has 
an average attendance of 750 ; the Warrenmount and 
Golden-bx-idge convent schools have between 200 and 
300 average daily pupils ; the rural schools vary very 
much, 30, 40, 60, 80, 100; schools of about 50 are 
generally the most efficient, 3985-3987. — There are 
eight convent schools altogether with large attend- 
ances, 4023. — Schools nearer the minimum figure of 
the Board are fairly efficient ; it greatly depends upon 
the teacher ; an average teacher can manage 30 single- 
handed very fairly, 3988-3990. 

There are no probationers in the status of principal 
teachers in the district ; there are some assistant pro- 
bationers who have been allowed to continue in their 
schools, although not succeeding in getting into the 
third class, 3991-3994. 

There are a great many schools in the Liberties of 
Dublin where the people are very poor ; there is not 
so much poverty in the country portions of the dis- 
trict, 3995, 3996. 

It is not necessary for the Inspector to report on 
the number of children receiving gratuitous instruc- 
tion ; that point is left generally to the managers, who 
have power to admit as many free as they like; in 
some places the managers take the fees and pay the 
teachers, in others they lay out the fees upon the 
schools, 3997-4000. — School-pence do not form a large 
item in this district ; the largest schools are convent 
schools, where most of the children are admitted free, 
4001, 4002. — About one-fourth of the children in this 
district attend convent schools, where there arc no 
classed teachers, 4006, 4023. 

Very few masters in the district are of the lower 
grades in the third class ; they are 'mostly rather 
highly classed, 4003. 

Teachers in this district generally come from other 
schools ; in examining teachers for their first classifi- 
cation they are very rarely placed higher than the 
third class ; third-class teachers often apply, and are 
examined for, promotion ; most of those who so offer 
succeed, 4004-4009. 

There is not much difference in the several counties 
of Ireland in the attendance as compared with the 
numbers on the rolls ; the school-houses in Dublin 
are bad and crowded ; it is impossible to have order 
or discipline in them, 4010-4012.— The average at- 
tendance is better in well-conducted schools, where 
the teachers are attentive ; teachers have a great deal 
to do with good or bad attendance, especially in the 
city and suburbs, but poverty is a great cause of ir- 
regular attendance, 4012-4015. — Children of small 
landholders are often kept from school to assist in the 
farm labour, or to earn anything from anybody ; the 
causes of irregular attendance are distributed pretty 
evenly, 4016-4019. 

There are other schools besides convent schorls, 
conducted by lay teachers, where nuns generally 
attend too ; the lay teachers are recognised and classed 
by the Board ; the Loretto school is such a one ; the 
manager is the superioress of the convent, but the 
school is not counted as a convent school because the 
teacher is classed and paid according to her class, 
4024-4029. 

Convent schools are those in which the nuns them- 
selves are teachers, who are paid by a capitation grant, 
and not by any classification ; there are now eight of 
such schools. in, this. district; there is another class of 
schools administered by nuns inspecting the school, 



attending to the children, and overlooking the teacher 
who is a lay person, examined and classified by the 
Board, and paid according to the classification, 4030- 
4034- 

Those convent schools taught by nuns who have 
themselves been trained to teach are the best • it is 
usual in such schools to provide a superior order of 
monitors, who practically become the teachers; these 
are often kept beyond their ordinary time of probation 
four years ; being very useful, they are kept on for a 
length of time, still paid as monitors; latterly, however 
arrangements are made not to give gratuities for the 
fifth year, 4035-4041. 

In the South Dublin District the average attendance 
of all the schools taken together is 6,500; of that 
number there is an average of no more than 200 or 300 
Protestants, and there are some schools almost exclu- 
sively Protestant; no exception whatever was ever 
taken by Protestants at the inspection of witness a 
Roman Catholic, 4042—4046. 

No inconvenience has arisen in airy part of the 
country from an Inspector being of a different religion 
from the schools he inspected ; some of the clergymen 
have seemed to ivish that convent schools should have 
Catholic Inspectors; witness thinks that the nuns 
themselves wish so, from natural religious sympathy, 
4047 -4049 ; they have not stated so to him, and some 
have said they were quite satisfied with the Protestant 
Inspectors who visited their school, 4131-4132. 

Some of the religious orders of ladies are more 
especially fitted for teaching than others, as having 
had a professional training, such are pre-eminently the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
Presentation Order, 4051-4053. — The various other 
orders have not been professionally trained, but then- 
bishop wishes them to have schools for the poor, for 
example, the Loretto Order, which is more for the 
education of young ladies, 4054, 4055. — Girls that 
have been trained in the convent schools frequently 
become schoolmistresses afterwards, chiefly because of 
the prohibition against the training institute; then- 
capacity as teachers is examined, and they are classed ; 
monitors must undergo a yearly examination, and are 
indeed subjected to similar tests as if they had been 
trained at Mai-lborough-street ; convent schools are in 
fact supplemental model schools, 4056-4060. 

In the South Dublin District there are no schools 
kept by monks ; there are Christian Brothers’ schools, 
but they are not connected with the Board, 4061-4064. 

There are schools at Clondalkin kept by monks, but 
Clondalkin is not in the district ; that school is con- 
nected with the body called Josepliians, who are 
monks ; two or three of them teach, and they have 
got a lay classed teacher, recognised by the Board ; 
the brethren are assistants, 4065—4071. — The prior of 
the convent is manager, who corresponds with the 
Board and appoints the teacher; they have a large 
boarding school, which is their chief object; in the 
poor school the average attendance is from 100 to 120, 
4072-4075. — The Board paid two teachers — a head 
teacher and a probationer; the latter was anxious to 
be examined privately for classification (their rule not 
permitting a public examination), but he never regu- 
larly applied, and was never classed, 407^-4078. — 
Throughout Ireland there are very few monks’ schools 
connected with the Board, 4079, 4080. — There are 
none in witness’s district, 4393, 4420. 

In his repox-t for 1865, witness spoke much about 
the mischiefs that might ax-ise from the resolution of 
the Roman Catholic bishops not to x-eccive ti-ained 
teachers ; and x-ecommended the removal of the impedx- 
ment ; his present impx-ession is that it is not likely to 
be i-emoved; pax-t of the objection has been x-emoved ; 
still, there is .no .proper place for training Catholic 
teachers ; female teachers may begot fx-om the convents, 
but male teachers cannot be got; the thing lowers the 
tone of education, 4081-4085. 

Tliestate of ox-dinax-y National schools in the southern 
distx-ict, as described by witness in his report for 1866. 
as to the inattention of the children and the indiffer- 
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ence of the teachers and monitors, is changed a little 
for the better, for the Board took action on it, and 
wrote to the managers of the schools, and in some 
cases fined the teachers and monitors ; but the children 
are late and irregular, and the parents too poor or in- 
different to exert themselves to prevent it ; these re- 
marks apply chiefly to the city schools, 4086-4088, 
j _There is a great deal of national indifference 
as to time, 4089. — In the observations in the same 
report, as to number of children leaving the school 
unable to read or write, the witness still referred to 
the South Dublin District ; out of the average attend- 
ance of 6 , 500 , more than half were in the First Book, 
and of them 1,600 were in the alphabet, 4090-4094, 

4I iphe state of things with regard to infant schools, 
that the din was intolerable, the programme ambitious, 
and the children not aware of its existence, is amended 
in part, for now there is no programme ; the attempt 
to teach grammer and geography to those only in the 
First Book was a complete failure, 4095, 4096. 

Further, as to the assertion that gratuities are given 
to teachers who have given very few extra hours to 
instruction of their pupils, there are twelve or thirteen 
who put in claims for teaching in after hours, but the 
Inspectors do not visit in extra hours, and on exami- 
nation of the fourth class no great excellence is found 
in it; on these teachers’ returns as to the attendance 
of the children reliance has to be placed ; there are 
some checks, but seldom direct proof ; they can only 
be suspected of being unfaithful, 4097-4100. 

A building is in progress for the James’s-street 
schools ; when the manager got the money for his old 
school he intended to build a National school, but at 
the Cardinal’s desire it is to be a Christian Brothers’ 
school, 410X, 4102, 4293, 4294, 4320-4322, 4390- 
439 2 - 

The Harold’s-cross and St. Clair's schools are sub- 
stantially superintended by nuns, but not ranked as 
convent schools ; at a school in Danelagh a nun only 
attends for spiritual instruction, 4x03-4105. 

In Baggotistreet school there are twenty-four moni- 
tors, who are preparing for and fit to be schoolmis- 
tresses, assisting Sisters of Mercy, who are well trained 
and skilled in the science of education, averaging about 
twenty in the different rooms, teaching an average at- 
tendance of 7 50 children, a great disproportion ; but the 
nuns do not remain in school the whole day, they have 
other duties to attend to, such as visiting the poor, &c. ; 
the monitors in convent schools ai'e, as a rule, superior 
to those in other schools ; they receive instruction for an 
hour before and an hour after school time, and at less 
cost than in model schools ; the place is a gx-eat train- 
ing institution for female teachers, and many come 
from it to the Board; so that the female teachers 
trained in Marlborough-street by the Board are re- 
jected by the clergy, and those trained in Baggot-street 
school are taken by the Board, and the Government 
system so far completely neutralized, 4106-4114, 
4323 . 4324- 

The needlework in Bingsend school is very good 
and well attended to ; latterly the Board has set a high 
value on needlework, and given high marks for it ; 
the Inspectors are not obliged to be judges of it, they 
get persons to assist in judging ; there were complaints 
formerly that teachers were tempted to take the gills 
away from needlework, because proficiency at books 
only was rewarded, bvit such is not the case now ; 
much more attention is paid to needlework than for- 
merly ; it is of great importance to teach gix-ls needle- 
work, 4115-4x22. 

Inspectors cannot of themselves depress masters, 
4123, 4124. — Inspectors keep books of the districts, 
which are to be shown to the Head Inspector, who 
generally require once a year to see them, 4125-4127. 

If an untrained man obtains a situation the time he 
remains in the third class depends on his examination ; 
a . lst net Inspector cannot promote without consent 
01 toe Head Inspector, 4128-4130. 

ith respect to the action of the Commissioners 
m ^eroding the rule as to enabling teachers to get 



first class, something was necessary to be done, the 
bishops seeming determined not to allow teachers to 
go to a training institution, 4x33, 4134. 

The irregularity of attendance and negligence at 
school is caused in a great measure by poverty ; free 
education may have some influence in producing that 
result ; there might be better attendance and moi'e 
attention if the children paid school-fees, 4136—4138. 

The children formerly mentioned as being in the 
alphabet may be of any age up to nine or ten ; tiregu- 
larity of attendance must be the cause ; they stay 
away four or five months, forget all they have learned, 
and of course have to begin again, 4x39-4144. 

There are eleven or twelve infant schools in wit- 
ness’s district, chiefly under the management of 
clergymen ; most of the teachers in these schools have 
not been trained by the Board ; they were trained as 
monitors, and then appointed as teachers, 4146-4x52. 
— Much more time is spent in teaching monitors in 
convent schools than in ordinary schools, 4158. 

The miles of the Board are observed in convent 
schools ; easy access can be had to these schools by 
knocking at the door, but there is considerable delay 
in getting admission, 4153-4156. 

The lowest age of children beginning school in this 
district is from three years old upward, 4159, 4160. 

School accounts are, as a rale, regulaiiy kept ; the 
teachers’ books ( 3 ) must correspond ; and they keep 
an account of moneys received, 4161— 4x65. 

There is a gx-eat improvement in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in National schools ; the impi-ovement 
in writing has been largely owing to Mr. Vex-e Fos- 
ter’s copybooks ; the attention of the Commissioners 
was frequently called to the deficiency in writing by 
the Inspectors ; witness cannot say that they took any 
active steps in the matter till constrained by Mr. Fos- 
ter’s zealous action, 4x66—4177. — There is an excellent 
writing-master in Max-lborough-street Model School ; 
it is therefore supposed that the teachex-s are taught 
the best method of teaching ; in teaching writing one 
great want is good pens and good ink, 4178-4184. 

The gradation of the books is vex-y good; they 
have been lately much changed, 4185, 4186. 

The District Inspectors ax-eunderthe Head Inspectors, 
of whom there are ten under one Chief of Inspection ; 
the latter has charge of half the country; the Inspectors 
send their reports to the office ; if there be anything 
x-equiring the attention of the Chief of Inspection, it is 
marked by the clerk and laid before the Chief, who 
orders action to be taken on it ; the Chief of Inspection 
or the Head Inspector may have power to direct District 
Inspectors as to the arrangement of their visits, but if 
so they very rarely exercise it ; the Distinct Inspectors 
send their weekly x-etums, as well as their annual re- 
pox-t, to the office, 4190-4200. If actioxx is necessary, 
the Inspectors suggest what should be done whether as 
to repairs of school-houses, want of attention, repri- 
mands or fines, or other punishments of teachers ; full 
statements are made in all sxxch cases, 4201-4202. 
The power of fining teachers is rarely exercised, and 
when exex-cised the amount of the fine is generally left 
to the office, 4211-4213. 

In visiting schools the Inspector makes his entries 
in two books, the Report Book and the Observation 
Book ; the latter is designed for the Head Inspector, 
manager, teacher, and District Inspector, not for the 
public ; a stranger in asking for it would be asking a 
very unusual thing, 4203-42 10. 

There is an impx-ovement in the teachers of ordinary 
schools in this district ; first class teachers are numer- 
ous, thex-e are seventy-one schools in the district, and 
there are ten male and fourteen or fifteexx female first- 
class teachers ; there are oxxly twenty-four male prin- 
cipal teachers in these schools, the rest are conducted 
by females ; infant schools for boys axe conducted by 
females ; the pay of first class teachers is adequate, the 
low class teachers are not well paid, 4214-4221. — The 
amoxxnt of salary should depend on the attention paid 
to the children, the number taxxght and the progress 
made ; if that were done they would be mox-e anxious 
about the schools and the schools would be better 
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attended, 4222. The teachers may have to whitewash 
the rooms or to mend a pane at their own cost, nothing 
further, 4223. 

The managers pay attention to the school by deputy ; 
the priest, who is the actual manager, visits it very 
seldom, but his curates do it for him, and some very 
frequently ; they take great interest in their teachers, 
4224, 4225. — In some schools they are liberally paid, 
in others not so, by the children’s fees ; it depends on 
the manager, who receives the fees, and gives more or 
less to the teacher, 4226-4228. — The curates give reli- 
gious instruction in the schools, and in female schools 
the nuns; they rarely give secular instruction; managers 
may take part in their schools with regal’d to secular 
instruction, there is no rule against it, 4229-4232. 

It depends on the nature of the inspection whether 
all the children present are examined ; some children, 
if qualified, might be examined immediately on ad- 
mission, and their examination would go towards 
making up the report ; in city schools it is possible a 
boy, by passing from one school to another, might be 
examined five or six times a year, 4233-4241. 

Examination is always made in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, geography and grammar ; the last is a 
subject not much appreciated ; when a school is re- 
ported to be good, it is for general proficiency in its 
programme, 4242-4251. — Singing is taught in some 
schools ; most of the female schools teach it, 4252, 
4253. — Witness is in favour of payment by results 

4254- 

On the rolls of the ordinary schools there are 335 
Protestants, and on the rolls of Baggot-street schools 
1,120 Iioman Catholics; the Protestants are — inlrish- 
town female school, .63 Protestants and no Roman Ca- 
tholics ; at Ringsend female school, 15 Protestants and 
132 Roman Catholics — in the male school, 1 Protestant 
and *188 Roman Catholics, 4255-4263. 

In the convent schools there are no Protestants, but 
two or three Jewesses ; the education in the convent 
schools is better than that of others, the teachers there 
are trained on a system of their own ; there is greater 
proficiency, more attention, more order, more dis- 
cipline, and all that is necessary to constitute a good 
school; the attendance is larger and more regular, 
4264-4271. 

In other schools the teachers are adequate to teach, 
hut they do not exert themselves as they ought ; find- 
ing fault in I860 with the attendance of the scholars, 
the teachers are to blame in not setting a good 
example ; this, if represented to the Board, will draw 
a reprimand to the teacher through the manager, and 
a fine for irregular attendance ; the conclusion from 
which is, that if the teacher's were paid in proportion 
to the attendance and proficiency of their pupils 
(“ payment by results”) the result would be different ; 
in the last report (for 1866) allusion was made to the 
deficiency in all classes of learning ; witness had been 
then but few months in the district, the report for 
1867 is better; geography is a failure, it is now left 
out, 4272-4280. 

About a fourth of the Catholic children in the 
National schools in witness’s district are taught by 
religious orders ; this proportion is increasing, the 
clergymen being anxious to send all the Catholic 
children they can to the convent schools, as being 
considered the better schools and the children better 
taught, especially in religion ; it is the poorest class 
who attend the convent schools ; there may be some 
better off than others, but very few ; the age of the 
children in convent schools is higher than in others ; 
they are kept to be monitors ; the girls excel the boys 
in attainments, 4281-4287. 

The lower portion of the middle class send their 
children to the convent schools in preference ; the 
attractions being that they are better taught, and the 
nuns are kind to them, and are interested in their wel- 
fare, 4288-4291. 

The fact of a teacher being first class is only a proof 
of his having passed a good examination ; a low-classed 
teacher, or probationer even, may be a better teacher 
than a man of high literary attainments, 4292. 



The system of training of nuns is in servin'* two 
years as probationer's or novices, being taught by the 
elder sisters ; their teaching is superior, being proved 
by the result ; the greater' attention given by them is 
to be attributed certainly to the higher motive, 4296- 
4 2 9 8 - . 

[Further details (partly repetitions) as to the num- 
bers of Protestants and Roman Catholics attendin'' 
mixed schools in witness’s district, 4299-4313.] 

As a general rule a new school (of either denomi- 
nation) attracts scholars from older schools, 4314-4318. 

There is frightful overcrowding in the infant schools ; 
in John-street female school, John-street infant school, 
Leeson-lane school, Townsend-street infant school, the 
attendance is twice, and sometimes three times, the 
number the rooms are calculated to hold ; schools so 
overcrowded are not clean ; they have nearly all boarded 
floors, but some are not warmed in winter time, 



4325-4332. 

With reference to payments by results, the teachers 
should get something for classification, and for the 
attendance and attainments of the children, 4333- 
4336. — There should be very little deduction made 
from the teachers under the head of classification, on 
bringing in the other system, because they, except the 
first class teachers, are badly paid, 4337. 

Few teachers reside on the school premises, except 
in conventual cases, when they all do, 4338. — Some 
teachers live in Dublin, and go to their schools by 
train ; some man-ied teachers have to go some distance 
to their schools ; the addition of residences near the 
school, not communicating with it, would be a great 
boon to the teachers, 4339-4344- 

All the schools in this district under religious 
orders, such as nuns, and under the patronage of 
Roman Catholic clergymen, are denominational ; the 
parents are all Roman Catholics, and wish their chil- 
dren to go there ; the same thing may be said of male 
schools, the manager's of which are parish priests or 
curates, 4345-4348- — Schools formerly under parish 
priests, and practically denominational, have been 
withdrawn, and put under the Christian Brothers, 
whose schools are overflowing, 4349-4353- 

Witness has never heard any complaint from the 
nuns teaching convent schools that the programme of 
the Board they had to teach was too ambitious, or that 
they were obliged to teach things unsuited to the girls’ 
capacities or their chances in life, or that they had to 
take them away from needlework to teach them higher 
branches of education, 4354-435?- 

Drawing is not usually taught in schools in Dublin ; 
in some of the convent schools it is ; in a school at 
Harold’s-cross an assistant teaches drawing and music, 
and in the John-street schools drawing is taught ; the 
Board supplies the models ; the teachers supply draw- 
ing books or paper, which they get cheap from the 
office ; the time devoted to drawing depends on the 
arrangement of the time-table; some, not many, draw- 
ings are sent in for competition under the Science and 
Art Department, 4360-4370. — Singing is more taught 
than drawing; the best singing is in Baggot-street 
schools; boys like it, and it is useful in the girls 
schools, they being taught to sing in the choir, 4360, 
4369, 4371- „ 1 

Inchicore school was perfectly clean, offices ana 
yard, when visited ; there had been some complaint 
about a sewer, but the fault could not be pointed out , 
it is a common result of a school built under the 
Board of Works to have the sewerage getting wrong, 

In the ordinary schools in this district there are no 
children in the Fifth Book, and a very small propor- 
tion in the Fourth, 4378-4381.— Ordinary schools m 
this district are as a rule inferior to those in otnei 
districts, which is to be attributed greatly m some 
cases to their bad accommodation ; in other cases 
teachers have not their heart in the work ; t my ia ' 
not proper wages, and they will never earnestly woik 
unless they are paid by results; the wretched tehee 
in James’s-street is dying out ; when the new scho 
is finished, the male school will be closed, 4382-4392- 
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In visiting convent schools comparison is always 
made of the number of children with the area; eight 
square feet are allowed to each child ; in some cases 
these schools are much overcrowded, 4394-43 9<>- 

It would Jbe a dangerous experiment to attempt in 
Dublin to limit the number of children who are paid 
by capitation fee to the area of the school, because of 
the proselytizing in the city ; the poor might go to the 
proselytizing schools, where they would be fed and 
clothed, the parents disregarding everything but food 
andclothes; the population is sufficient for the National 
schools, the Christian Brothers’ schools, and a great 
deal more; 600 children were going last February to 
the proselytizing schools in the South Dublin District 
who would go to Roman Catholic schools if they had 
not food and clothes given to them ; these are the Irish 
Church Mission and Church Education schools, 4397— 
4400. — Protestant children go generally to the paro- 
chial schools, as do also many Catholic children, 4401, 
4402. 

The Irishtown school, three schools in Bride’s, the 
Riugsend schools, and two in Glanasmet are the only 
schools under Protestant patronage in the district, 
44°3“44°6- 

Teachers of the third class are better than they were, 
but they do not pay the attention they ought, 4409. 
— There is latterly a difficulty in schools getting 
assistants; in Rathmines they cannot get one at all ; 
assistants will not engage without £10 or £15 addi- 
tional to the Board’s salary ; the scarcity arises from 
the pay being too low, and from an objection to the 
training establishment in Marlborough-street, 4410, 
44 11 - 

The Christian Brothers do not use the monitorial 



system much ; there is not a sufficient number of Frederick 
teachers or brothers; they have not teaching power O’Carroll, esq. 
sufficient, 4412, 4413. 

In examining a school notice is taken if the chil- 
dren are too highly classed, 4414. — It depends on the 
attendance, but if that were regular, two years would 
be too long for a child to remain in the First Book ; 
a child from the beginning would be in it about a year, 
it depends on his ability, 441 5, 4416. — It is unusual 
for a boy of fifteen to remain in school, unless pre- 
paring to be monitors or teachers ; but it is a thing 
that seldom or never occurs; there are 120 female 
monitors to 17 boys, 4417-44x9. 

The nonproduction of monitors, &c., from the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ schools arises chiefly from their non- 
connexion with the general teaching of the country ; 
their schools are mostly fed by the infant schools, 

4421, 4422. 

There is one workhouse school in the district, con- 
ducted on the denominational principle; 510 is the 
average attendance, of which thirty-seven are Protes- 
tants ; there are five Roman Catholic teachers and two 
Protestant, 4423-4425. The average attendance at 
workhouse schools is represented as 7,000 or 8,000, 
the number on the rolls at 17,000 or 18,OUO ; the 
latter numbers represent the children passing through 
in a year, 4426. 

The state of the repairs of school-houses was noticed 
in witness’s report for 1866, after first coming into the 
district ; the state of repair must be mentioned every 
year ; the repairs of schools vested in trustees must 
be paid for by the managers or local parties, those of 
schools vested in the Commissioners, two-thirds by 
them, the other third by the localities, 4427-4431. 



O’Hara, Thomas, Esq. 



Has been for six years Inspector under National 
Board; present district is Clonmel. Population is 
Catholic, with a very small admixture of Protestants. 
In about one-half the schools there are a few Protest- 
ants, who attend because most convenient, 26684- 
26689.— Of 84 schools visited, 44 had Protestants. 
Others had mixed attendance, but not at time of visit ; 
number was from 1 to 10, except in Clonmel, where, 
as also in Cahir, proportion is larger. Believes Pro- 
testants and lay Catholics of district are opposed to a 
change from mixed system. Most of the schools are 
managed by priests, 26690-26695.— A few Church 
Education schools in district ; Protestants have left 
these for National schools, because the education is 
better, 26696-26698. — Enough Protestants in Clonmel 
to have a school of their own if they wish. In Clog- 
heen (population 2,000) Episcopalians attend National 
in preference to local Protestant school. Roman Ca- 
tholics, where free to choose, prefer National under 
Roman Catholic management to denominational 
school; Protestants the same; by “free to choose,” 
means where no penalty is attached, as in places 
named, where teachers and children have been refused 
sacraments for years, 26699-2671 1.— No proselytism 
can be alleged, no feud between priests and landlord; 
out bishop has prohibited sacraments to those attending 
vested schools and schools under Protestant manage- 
ment, 26712, 26713. 

Attendance at schools in Cahir quoted to show that 
a lonal school under Catholic management is pre- 
ierred to convent school ; attendance at the former is 
equently m excess of accommodation, which manager 
t e Pnest) would not improve ; will not say it was to 
wve children to convent school, 26714-26725.— 
Rnowi i Va ! Ver y ailx i° us to get convent school under 
ref.jsp’, but a stone cross being built into wall he was 
cross 14 W ff cover ed. At same time a wooden 

Bnn-ri a' 1 011 ? a i e National school, to which the 
by Kill "I ° bje f Tllis sch001 »» originally built 
remabed tb P aCe v° Ciety with cross U P 0U it, which 
PeonS oV Wheu ifc became a National school. 

Cahlr considered Board's conduct 



e convent school. Question as to crc 



insult 
not being 



an exclusively Catholic emblem. Teacher of ordinary 
National school has been there some years, 26726- 
26747. 

Two Christian Brothers’ and two convent schools 
in Clonmel, neither under National Board ; has heard 
they are largely attended. Children would attend 
model schools in preference to any if permitted ; 
nothing but refusal of sacraments can drive them 
away. No ordinary National school in the town, but 
one four miles off, for which 25 children left Christian 
Brothers’ school, because as was said, they were not 
well taught. Knows other similar cases, 26748- 
26759. — Brothers’ schools attended by all classes, 
same as model schools ; knows parents prefer the 
latter because of superior education, though accom- 
modation is inferior; larger attendance at Brothers’ 
school is because children are prevented attending 
model school. Of average attendance of 110 at the 
latter, rather over one-fourth are Roman Catholics, 
26760-26778. — Parents and teachers are actually de- 
prived of sacraments, not merely threatened; some 
parents temporarily withdraw children at confession 
times, to ensure receiving sacraments; those who 
attend are not less respectable than others; many 
respectable people consider it a great grievance that 
they cannot use schools. No proportionate diminu- 
tion since 1867 ; disabilities were effective then and 
now ; has heard a Roman Catholic clergyman deplore 
that they cannot have trained teachers ; objection is 
not to the training, nor to their character being thought 
inferior, but simply because of the bishop’s prohibi- 
tion. Believes infests look upon it as a hardship ; 
some who have gone up for training could not be 
employed on return by same managers, others were 
obliged to be sent away, 26779-26792. 

Boarding pupil-teachers should be given up; believes 
many come to get a free education, not intending to 
follow it up ; a larger proportion of those not boarded 
remain than of the others. Monitors should be paid 
something more, and not be boarded and lodged; their 
training is more effective and cheaper than that of pupil- 
teacliers, and more calculated to keep them in the 
service, 26793-26798. — Has been Inspector in Ros- 
8 X 
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common and Ballina. Had management of Temple- 
moyle Agricultural seminary, 26799-26804. — Modified 
system of payment by results most desirable. Very 
little difference between trained and untrained teach- 
ers ; better curriculum required in training schools. 
Many teachers receive a higher salary from classifica- 
tion than their efficiency warrants. Case supposed, 
showing superiority of payment by results over pay- 
ment by classification. A less trained man sometimes 
makes a better teacher. Sclioolmastersliip and physical 
science should be better attended to in training school. 
Rural school teachers should always have a knowledge 
of agriculture. Time in training school is quite in- 
adequate; proportion of marks to subjects taught, 
26799-26817. 

Qualifications of teachers in Ballina district exceed- 
ingly low; somewhat so in Clonmel; causes, — low 
standard, small local aid, prohibition against training, 
too many schools. In Ballina teachers falsify accounts 
to get better salaries ; remedy for this, not to allow 
very small schools. Causes of undue multiplication 
of ■schools. Inspectors’ reports against unnecessary 
schools being taken into connexion not always attended 
to; strong case in point, 26818-26833. — In Ballina 
district managers take scarcely any interest in schools ; 
paid no attention to either secular or religious instruc- 
tion, 26834-26838. — In Clonmel district clergy give 



religious instruction. Educational wants are fairly 
met ; only one additional school required. Difficulty 
sometimes in obtaining sites. Many Catholics consider 
National system a good one, but capable of improvement 
26839-26847. — Believes teacher in Protestant school 
is an exceptionally good one, but people prefer National 
school. Model school is not frequented chiefly by middle 
class children ; to some extent it is. Erasmus Smith’s 
school has not affected model school, 26848-26857. 

Lower class indifferent, but middle class decidedly 
prefer mixed system. There is not a Protestant school 
in every parish. None out of towns. Convent schools 
in district ; priests are satisfied with them, and with 
those who conduct them, 26864-26867. — Protestant 
bishop and rector are opposed to National education. 
Inspector’s report for 1864 speaks of opposition of 
prelates of Established Church as well as of Roman 
Catholics, 26868-26870. — Has heard that beneficed 
clergy are bound by law to maintain a school ; impos- 
sibility of this in Clonmel district ; would not meet 
objection against State for not providing such schools ; 
reasons. The few Protestants are chiefly Episco- 
palians. Very few schools with as many as 10 ; two 
with from 20 to 30, 26871-26882. — Anomaly in pay- 
ment of teachers named above would be corrected by 
payment by results : advantages of this system, 26883- 
26886. 



Iiight Hon. 
Lord 

Oranmore. 



Oranmore, Right Hon. Lord. 



Has acted for many years as patron or manager of 
National schools in that part of county Mayo adjoining . 
Galway. The elementary education given in them is 
efficient. The schools under him are mixed, but the 
Protestant element is extremely small. The religious 
instruction is carried on according to the rules of the 
Board ; what the Protestant children get is from outside, 
13334-13341, 13349. — The masters of the schools 
with which witness is connected have been mostly 
trained in Marlborough-street ; they are Roman Catho- 
lics. Trained teachers are much more up to their 
work than the untrained, and better educated ; being 
brought up on system, they are more improved. The 
state of training in the model schools under the Board 
is excellent, 13344-13348, 13352, 13398. — No better 
feeling can exist between different religious communities 
than does now in the district witness is connected with, 
owing necessarily to the children being taught together 
in a common school. No complaints or objections have 
been made by the priests as to the religious teaching, 
13348-13357, or by the Board, 13364. — The Pro- 
testants in the district being so few, they would have 
no schooling if it were not for the National schools, 
13358-13361. — The hour for religious instruction is at 
the end of the day, -when all who do not choose to stay 
are at liberty to go. No inquiries are made, so that 
no sort of compulsion may seem to be imposed, 13365- 
13369. I 3374> 13375- 

In the Ballindine school there are no Protestants, 
and not more than five or six in the Crossboyne school, 
13370. I337L I 3373- . . , 

The religious instruction consists of a prayer, a col- 
lect, the Lord’s prayer, and a chapter of the Douay 
Bible read every day, 13338, 13354. — The prayer, 
added to the Lord’s prayer, was composed by a lady 
from some Roman Catholic collects. As a patron of 
schools, it is competent for witness to draw up any 
suitable prayer for use in the schools ; there is no rule 
of the Board forbidding it ; neither is it antagonistic 
to the spirit of the National system, every person being 
at liberty to withdraw if the religious teaching is not 
agreeable to his conscience. No ill feeling was ever 
manifested or ever existed against the prayer under dis- 
cussion. Prayers written by one denomination are 
constantly used by others, if appropriate, 13376-13397. 
— The prayer itself is written and put on the time- 
table, so that all may see what it is, 13365. 

In agricultural districts the average of the year is 
not a fair criterion of the attendance at school, 13399. 
13400. 



No objection or opposition has ever been made to 
the witness, as patron of the schools under him, by 
either people or parish priests ; the general objection 
comes only from the Roman Catholic bishops, who 
claim to spend the State’s money as they please on 
education. It is not to be expected but that the person 
who builds (in part at least) a school should have a 
voice in the patronage. Nowhere, except, perhaps, in 
Spain and Rome, does a proprietor build a school and 
hand it over in fee to another person, 13401-13408. 

The National system is a decided success. Of the 
total numbers attending the model schools, there is 50 
per cent, of teachers, and 38 per cent, of pupils Roman 
Catholics, showing that it is approved of by them. To 
change this from a National to a denominational system, 
would be for the State to enforce the authority of the 
Roman Catholic bishops where they cannot do it them- 
selves. The model schools have been interdicted by 
the bishops in Dublin and Belfast again and again, 
but the penalties may not have been inflicted, 13409- 



3415. 

The ordinary National schools are necessarily mixed 
chools, if the minority be only one, inasmuch as the 
ystem provides for that one’s attendance and instruc- 
ion. Although all the scholars are of one religion, 
he schools cannot be called denominational for that 
•eason. The number of really denominational schools 
s diminishing. The number of children on the books 
ast year in all Ireland is 900,000 ; this represents an 
iverage attendance of one-third. The average attend- 
mce could not be improved, the children being engaged 
n agricultural operations, when it is impossible to 
jeep them at school. Witness’s calculations are based 
m the National Board’s returns, I34 I 6-I343 I - 
The statement of Bishop Dorrian, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops tolerated the common schools under 
the Catholic clergy only because they were in iact 
denominational, whatever they were in theory, w 

grounded probably on statements made by those depen- 
dent on him, who were not likely to colour them disa- 
greeably ; witness quotes from returns made oy 
Government officers, who are better authorities 1 
my Roman Catholic bishop, *343 2_I 343 • . 

denominational system is claimed as a matter 0 J u 
because it exists in England, where the cncums 
and the results are very different ; the almost universal 
opinion among Roman Catholic gentlemen and midd 
class people, is against the denominational sys m , 
choice is whether the state, which is responsible to 
Parliament through its officers, or the Roman 
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hierarchy (not the laymen or the priests), who are 
responsible to nobody, are to have the guidance of the 
whole education of the country, a power not given to 
them in any country in Europe ; observations on the 
evil animus in every pastoral emanating from the 
Roman Catholic bishops; if the education of the 
country were given over to the Roman Catholics it 
would be carried on through monasteries and convents ; 
the National system or something like it exists in 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Australia, Scotland, 
and all* the colonies ; it is called the Irish system, and is 
probably the only Irish thing that has ever been 
adopted, 13437- . . „ _ , 

Further references to statistics, 13348-13442. — Of 
course where there are no Protestants or Catholics there 
can be’no attendance of one or the other, 1 3445-13447. 

The teachers get at present a sort of payment by 
results in the shape of premiums, 13443, 13444- 
The testimony before the House of Lords of Sir 
Thomas Redington, a Roman Catholic Commissioner 
of Education, of Mr. John Carlile, Inspector, in his 
reports, and of pars. 58 and 59 of the Board’s report 



for 1846, quoted as to the time meaning of “mixed 
education that is, the system is so framed, that it 
does not exclude, that it admits, children of any 
denomination without doing violence to the consciences 
of any, and this, although there may be in a school 
children of only one denomination ; the strength of the 
system is proved in there being no case of proselytism 
ever established against it, 13448—13459. — The rules 
as to not making the sign of the cross, &c., should be 
always enforced, otherwise a school would become 
denominational, 13461, 13469, 13470. — There is no 
compulsion in witness’s schools to attend the reading 
of the Douay version ; the classification of his teachers 
is second ; if he gets a good teacher, she is taken away, 
13462-13468. 

The system works well in its details, 13471, 13472. 
— A large representative Board was expedient at first, 
but for the future a small paid Board would be prefer- 
able, its action would be more prompt and uniform 
than that of a large Board subject to popular influences, 
i 3473 _i 3486. 



O’Reilly, Myles, Esq., m.p. 



His personal experience of the working of National 
schools is small. His knowledge is mostly derived 
from reports and public documents and writings. In 
the schools with which he is acquainted the admixture 
of religious belief among the children is more technical 
than practical; in one school for twenty years two 
Protestant children have at different intervals attended; 
the other schools are nearly similarly circumstanced ; 
the teachers in these schools have been entirely Roman 
Catholic, 14865-14867. 

In the main the education given is satisfactory ; 
some details might be amended ; the religious instruc- 
tion is generally given by the teachers, 14868, 14869. 

The great difficulty in ordinary rural schools in Ire- 
land, as in England, is to secure an adequate attend- 
ance of children ; the teachers are poorly paid, not 
inadequately as to numbers, because the average pay- 
’ ment is about £1 per head per annum, but inade- 
quately as to the teacher ; a supplemental payment by 
results would stimulate a teacher to obtain a better 
attendance ; the only persons interested in the prosperity 
of schools in remote districts are the clergymen ; on 
them in a great measure schools depend for their 
efficiency, 14870. 

The deficiency in attendance is due chiefly to the 
indifference and negligence of the parents ; an enforced 
payment might cause a greater interest in the schools, 
but the attendance depends more than anything else 
on the personal exertions and influence of the Catholic 
clergy; an instance cited, 14871, 14872. 

Is acquainted with one second-class agricultural 
school in Galway ; it is not popular with the neigh- 
bouring small occupiers, and, after twenty years' 
experience, has caused some disappointment ; it serves 
a good purpose in setting a good example, and the 
teacher’s position in a pecuniary point of view is 
greatly improved, 14874-14881. 

Two schools on witness’s property have residences 
attached; the position of rural schoolmasters would 
he greatly improved if they were assured of a residence 
and a bit of land, 14882. 

In stating what changes should be made in the 
present system of National education, it is necessary 
to consider the principles on which the system ought 
to be founded ; they are — 1st, the duty of the Legis- 
lature to give the Irish people the education they 
require ; 2nd, to protect the rights of minorities. The 
system of National education, as originally founded, 
proposed to afford united secular and separate religious 
education. The complete abandonment of the latter 
part of the programme is proved by the attempts to 
s ow that it is retained. The first part has also in great 
part been given up. That the schools might be 

nu ^ d ,. ti ie original rule was, there should be only 
one Rational school in a locality ; now in any school 



districts where there is a substantial mixture of 
religions, there are separate National schools for each. 
It may be taken as proved by statistics, that the great 
bulk of the population desire to have schools wherein 
the teaching is religious, and to a great extent the 
National schools have been so converted ; such are the 
convent schools, attended by 73,000 Catholics and 
73 Protestants; such are the numerous schools 
throughout the country with Catholic patrons, teachers, 
and pupils ; such are the National schools with Pro- 
testant rector or Presbyterian minister for patron, 
with Protestant teachers and pupils ; admitting a very 
few exceptions in the last two classes. There being, 
however, some cases where the schools are really mixed, 
the rights of conscience of the minority must be pro- 
tected. It would be proposed then, firstly, that those 
schools which are at present substantially denomina- 
tional should be permitted to be so, the consciences of 
minorities being protected, because under the present 
system immense majorities are deprived of what they 
wish for, on the ground of it being displeasing to a 
few. Secondly, some schools, such as workhouse 
schools, must remain mixed; in these the present 
system is least open to objection. Thirdly, as to model 
schools. These must be considered in two lights; 1st, 
as training schools for masters ; 2nd, as ordinary day 
schools of a superior class. Training schools must be 
denominational. There is no difficulty in making the 
provincial training schools so. One for Episcopalian 
Protestants might be established in each province ; 
those for Presbyterians would be in Ulster ; all others 
for Catholics. The question remains how to make 
them denominational. Being State schools, they must 
be governed differently from English schools, which 
are merely assisted by the State; and the right of 
Catholic bishops to control all their educational estab- 
lishments must be considered. This may be provided 
for, theoretically and practically, by ascertaining and 
defining the exact extent of those rights, and providing 
for their exercise by express stipulations ; or prac- 
tically only, as by giving the parish priest a veto 
on the appointment of a schoolmaster, on the 
ground of immorality. This, however, would not bo 
so satisfactory ; and the principle of assisted train- 
ing schools, as in England, might be adopted, 14883, 
14888. 

The conscience clause, protecting the rights of the 
minorities, must be strongly enforced. It would be 
desirable, and perhaps necessary, to make a distinction 
between the hours of secular and religious instruction, 
which would be no grievance, whereas it would be a 
grievance to prevent a whole school commencing with 
prayer for the sake of a theoretical minority of one, 
14884-14886. The introduction of a conscience clause 
is a matter of principle, and the restriction of the books 

8X2 
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O’Reilly, esq., 



to a general character is to be used only where the 
minority has no school of their own, 14930, 14931. 

It would depend on the number of pupils in the 
Dublin training schools whether they could supply a 
sufficient proportion of teachers ; but the suggestion 
made is preferable — i.e., to have provincial training 
schools, 14887. 

Catholics consider their bishops have a right to con- 
trol both teachers and teaching in all points relating 
to faith and morals, involving the prohibition of books; 
the provincial Catholic training schools suggested 
might be under the management of a local committee, 
with the bishop for chairman ; and a portion of the 
cost should depend on contributions other than from 
the State ; the model of the English training schools 
might be followed, 14889-14892. — The teaching in 
them and mode of conducting them could be 
guaranteed by inspection, and tested by results, 
IS04S- . . 

It would be a grievance for the State to maintain, 
under the management of the Board, training schools 
in Dublin ; the Commissioners might for a time main- 
tain some mixed schools, to prove whether they were 
popular or not ; but it would be unfair permanently to 
patronize one class of schools more than another, inas- 
much as the taxpayers would have in great measure to 
support them, while they contributed also to their own 
schools ; the objection cannot be waived, even on the 
ground of keeping up a fixed standard of education, 
14893-14895. 

Has no desire to make any change in the constitu- 
tion of the Board ; is fully satisfied of the desire of 
the members to act impartially, 14896, 14897. 

A conscience clause can never make the school of 
one religion as good for a child of a different religion 
as one of its own ; it must be to some extent an 
imperfect protection ; the question is, whether hypo- 
thetical minorities shall have a less protection, or one 
substantially sufficient in having their own schools, 
which in the majority of cases in Ireland they have, 
or can have ; the conscience clause to be preferred is 
such a one as is contained in Messrs. Bruce and 
Foster’s Bill for England, which is, that no child 
shall attend any portion of the teaching objected to by 
its parents, 14898, 14899, 14908-14913. — The Fourth 
Book of the Christian Brothers is so impregnated with 
their religious spirit that it cannot be used by Protes- 
tants ; therefore Presbyterian children must withdraw 
when they come to that ; but there is no necessity for a 
Presbyterian child to be deprived of education for that 
reason. It comes back to a question of practical use. 
It is better to legislate for the majorities, and do the 
best you can for the minorities. A poor- parent cannot 
be expected to know what would be objectionable, but 
if he be conscientious, and need exists, he will speak 
to the master and manager, or to his own clergyman, to 
learn what steps should be taken to protect his child, 
14900-14902. 

There is nothing undesirable in mixed schools for 
boys and girls ; some of the best schools known by 
witness have been small rural schools of that sort 
under female teachers ; female teachers cannot always 
be procured ; and it does not follow as a matter of 
course that they would be cheaper than male teachers, 
1 4903-1 4907. 

The improvement of the schools suggested, that is, 
making them denominational, would not necessarily 
bring about a diminished attendance ; if, hypothetically, 
there was but one school in a district, and all the chil- 
dren, Catholics and Protestants, attended it, the divi- 
sion into two schools would of course diminish the 
attendance one-half ; but such a case does not exist ; 
and in 99 cases in 100 in Ireland, insufficient attend- 
ance at schools arises not from want of numbers but 
from negligence, 14914-14916. Complaints have 
been made of too many schools, but not in any district 
with which witness is acquainted ; if in the South of 
Ireland, where the great majority are Catholics, there 
are too many schools, it is not through the application 
of the suggested principle, because a school instituted 
for Protestant children would diminish in a very in- 



finitesimal degree the attendance at these Roman 
Catholic schools, 1491 7-14919. 

Witness’s plan is based on the desire to secure the 
sympathy of the clergy for the education of the people 
which already exists, but not for the present so-called 
National system ; this is proved by the fact that a 
very large proportion of the National schools of the 
country are under the patronage of Roman Catholic 
priests, showing that they prefer the present system to 
going without education altogether, 1492 o, 1492 1. A. 
man naturally enters more warmly into promoting a 
system of education of which he approves than one°he 
dislikes ; this is proved largely in England, where if 
education is desired to be extended, the sympathies of 
the clergy of the Established Church must be enlisted 
14922, 14923. 

The Roman Catholic clergy do not to any great ex- 
tent visit schools even under their own management 
for the purpose of religious teaching, partly because 
they give that instruction in church on Sundays after 
service, and partly because they do not like the pre- 
sent system of National education, 14924, 14925. 

The State, as represented by the Legislature, which 
is composed mainly of representatives of English Pro- 
testants, cannot be taken to represent accurately the 
wishes of the Irish, who are mainly Catholic ; it is 
true, historically, that the present system of education 
was introduced to meet the wishes of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, but it is also the fact that they 
or their leaders were not previously formally consulted, 
and it was never formally accepted by any of their re- 
presentatives, secular or religious; they accepted it, 
and to a certain extent approved it, as being a great 
improvement on any previously existing system of 
education, 14926-14929. 

The conscience clause advocated by witness could be 
reconciled practically with the dictum of the bishops 
that religious instruction should go pari passu with 
secular ; the assertion that minorities would be without 
a school of their own, in Ireland, is authorized by the 
statement of Archbishop Trench, 14933. 

If by simply paying the salary of a schoolmaster 
whose main duty is to impart secular instruction, but 
who incidentally conveys religious instruction, it is 
meant that the State pays for religious teaching, so 
far it is true, but it is true equally with regard to the 
present system in any school ; in any other sense the 
proposition is not admitted, 14934— 14937. Reference 
to a statement by Mi\ Gladstone in 1856 as to the 
State standing apart from all responsibility as to re- 
ligious teaching in schools aided from National funds, 
14938, 14939. 

. The model schools of the National Board have, ex- 
cept in a few cases, proved substantially a failure ; it 
was believed their main design was to train teachers, 
but the representative of the Board, then in Parlia- 
ment, pointed out that one great object was to afford 
an example of superior teaching ; if they have proved 
a failure, it is the fault of the Board so far only in 
having instituted a system which is not successful ; 
the Board has done its best in endeavouring to get 
teachers to go and be trained there, 14940-14946. 

The Catholic bishops are determinedly opposed to 
the model schools, and though there is no difference 
in principle between them and Archbishop Murray 
and others who originally accepted seats on the Educa- 
tion Board, there is not the slightest chance of a 
change in their present line of conduct with regard to 
those schools, 1494 7-1 4949. 

It was not said that the Catholic laity recognised 
the right of their bishops to control educational estab- 
ments generally, but only with regard to faith and 
morals, 14950. It is desirable the bishop should have 
a power of control by being a member of the local 
Board, 149 51. 

The general opinion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
on the National system of education is, that it is a 
great improvement on all former systems ; disbelieves 
that a great number of the clergy are opposed to any 
changes, especially such as are now advocated by the 
bishops, 14952, 14953- The Catholic laity have in 
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many ways expressed their opinion, praying for changes 
in the direction advocated by witness, 14954. The 
bishops specifically object to training institutions for 
teachers which are not religious, that is, denominational, 
14956. 

Every facility is given to Roman Catholic bishops 
and clergy to visit the model schools for the purpose 
of imparting religious instruction, but the mere access 
to such schools does not remove the objections enter- 
tained against them ; Catholics claim control only over 
institutions founded for their benefit ; and a school, 
although supported by the State, if intended for Catho- 
lics should be under Catholic control; taken generally, 
all schools in Ireland are intended for all classes and 
denominations ; taken in a particular district, a school 
is not available for all by being made objectionable to 
some, 14957-14961. Those who administer them have 
made the model schools not available for all classes, 
14963. The doors are open, so are the doors of every 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian chapel in the country, 
but not in a practical sense for Catholics ; the State 
abstractedly is not entitled to exercise control over 
schools built by any church ; but the State, considered 
as all the people who form it, has a right to control its 
schools ; the majority of the Government have no right, 
merely as a majority, to fashion at will all the schools 
of the nation, 14962-14969. 

Is willing to accept any statement made by Arch- 
bishop Cullen as to the reasons for the opposition to 
model schools, and to admit the propriety of any steps 
taken by the clergy to enforce their views, 14970— 



H 975 - 

The expense of maintaining ordinary schools might 
be provided for by a voluntary school rate ; a twopenny 
rate would be much opposed, as are all taxes ; but 
assuming it to be optional with the ratepayers to im- 
pose it, such a rate would be carried in most districts, 
if the ratepayers are allowed to choose the school they 
prefer ; but if for the maintenance of a stereotyped 
form of National school, it would be universally op- 
posed, 14976-14980. 

A system of secular instruction instituted and paid 
for by the State would not adapt itself to the require- 
ments of the country ; a satisfactory line cannot be 
drawn between secular and religious teaching; a 
purely secular education is practically atheistical ; it 
would drift into the denominational system ; the State 
might pay, as it does in England, for secular instruc- 
tion only, without giving itself concern as to how that 
instruction was imparted, which would be perfectly 
adapted to the wants of the Irish people ; the diffi- 
culty remains, whether payment by results alone would 
be able to maintain the system, 14981-14984. 

Model schools have not been adequately or largely 
useful in training teachers ; the number of teachers 
training in them is diminishing; that of those who 
afterwards follow other pursuits is increasing. The 
majority of teachers wanted in Ireland must be Roman 
Catholics, and if model-school teachers are objected to 
by Catholic managers, Catholics will not go to model 
schools to be trained. They are a mistake ; they are 
not good examples of what a common school should 
be ; they are more like middle-class schools, and one 
practical objection is that they educate largely a class 
who ought to pay for their own education ; statement 
of the station in life of fifty persons whose children 
went to the model school in Galway at a time when 
there were hardly any poor children at all in the 
school. The highest payment in any model school is 
•tl per annum ; it is always understood that the money 
voted by Parliament is for the education of the poor, 
and the expenditure of it in supporting model schools 
is must unreasonable, 14985-14990, 15043. 

the complaints of teachers as to being subject to dis- 
missal at will can only be met by depriving patrons of 

en- reasonable power, as being practically the 
oun er of the school, a step which would cause the 
v 0 e system to fall into the hands of the State, 
J? ", . " “mil witness is strongly opposed ; a teacher 
wi?r to be deprived of his residence if he had one, 

mnout lair notice, irrespective of the school, 14991- 



14996. — Is opposed on principle to State education in Myles 
all countries, or to purely secular education, 15001. O’Keilly, 

Compulsory education could not be introduced in ' P ' 
Ireland, either in town or country; nothing would 
make education so unpopular in Ireland as enforcing 
it by law; by the Irish Industrial Schools Bill magis- 
trates have the power to subject “ street Arabs ” to 
compulsory education ; there should be power to de- 
tain the children of vagrants in workhouse schools, 
which are good, 14997-15000. 

The change of opinion with regard to the National 
system which has taken place among Catholics has been 
caused by several steps taken at different times dimi- 
nishing the confidence that should be placed in it; 
first, school-houses were required to be vested in 
trustees ; then to be vested in the Board ; then the 
Stopford rule, the purport of which was that children 
should not be forced to attend x-eligious instruction 
objected to, whereas the original rule stated they 
should not be permitted to do so ; but by nothing so 
much as the correspondence, lately published, of Arch- 
bishop Whately, who for thirty years is found to have 
considered it as a means of “weaning the Irish from 
the abuses of Popery,” 15001. 

The particular points in which ordinary National 
schools, where both teachers and pupils are Roman 
Catholic, differ from such schools if purely denomina- 
tional, consist of a great number of small and perhaps 
insignificant details ; and it is a matter for considera- 
tion whether it is worth while for the Government, or 
as it is commonly called, the executive, to show itself 
as a hostile power in convent and other Catholic 
schools, where these details are observed, and to 
which, though seeming more or less trivial, much im- 
portance is attached by the Catholic clergy and laity ; 
sympathy shown by the Government to the feelings of 
the people is more likely to stimulate their good-will 
and loyalty, 15002— 15004. 

The objections to model schools as they at present 
exist are, that practically they educate a class for which 
they were not intended ; that they have destroyed the 
free schools in almost all the towns in which they have 
been established ; and that they cost a large amount 
of money compared with the results, the annual cost 
ranging from £4 to £8 a head, while the same results 
are obtained in the Christian Brothers’ schools for 6s. 
a head ; another objection is, though not so generally 
entertained, that they are a step towards monopolizing 
the entire education of the country in the hands of the 
State, 1 5005-1 5007. — The schools being in existence, 
the question as to what is to be done with them must 
be decided by practical considerations at the moment ; 
witness would recommend their being sold to public 
bodies in the localities, to be made denominational 
schools, with an ordinary amount of assistance from 
the State, 15008-15012. — In such a case any book 
might be used, the authorities retaining the right to 
object to any book not sufficient for its purpose ; if 
there were any deficiency of good school-books, the 
Board might pay for the compilation of some good 
text-books, giving the copyright to the public, and 
letting the competition of the booksellers determine 
the price, 15013, 15014. 

The promises of candidates to Catholic constitu- 
encies, to procure some material change in the system 
of National education, arises from no dictation, but 
from the belief that such a profession will catch votes, 
15015-15018. 

Teachers’ salaries should be increased by payments 
depending on results, a principle that has worked well in 
England ; retiring pensions would probably make the 
teachers more contented, but the thing cannot be done, 
a teacher is not altogether a servant of the State ; the 
retention of a portion of salary to form a superannua- 
tion fund would not be popular, 15019-15025. — A 
free house and garden would improve the position of 
teachers in agricultui - al districts more than anything 
else ; any educational rate that might be levied could 
be devoted towards such purpose, and in many parishes 
the ratepayers would be willing to pay for it when 
they would refuse a rate for the maintenance of a 
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sclioolhouse ; backwardness of landowners generaUy in 
furnishing houses and gardens; most of the existing 
schoolhouses have been built by occupiers ; it is most 
desirable to give a teacher apiece of land, even at a rent; 
instance of the success attending such a course ; the 
attention bestowed on a farm of twenty acres need not 
interfere with school business ; it should be made a sort 
of model farm, 15028-15032. 

No line can be drawn between those for whose edu- 
cation the State should pay and those who should pay 
for it themselves, it is a question of degree ; it is not 
possible to establish pauper schools ; so that the prin- 
ciple is admitted of the State paying something for the 
education of people who have some means of living ; 
there is no absolute objection to State contributions to 
particular classes of schools ; the objection is, that such 
contributions destroy to a great extent voluntary charit- 
able effort, and they monopolize in the State’s hands 
the control of education ; money for the education of 
the upper and middle classes should be voted specially 
by Parliament, and not taken out of the money in- 
tended for the education of the poor, 1 5033-1 5043. 

The education rate proposed would not, at least in 
many cases, have the same fate as the permissive rate 
for libraries and museums ; it might be inoperative for 
the maintenance of schools, but not for their erection ; 
the people now very frequently tax themselves for the 
purpose, and if the schools were satisfactory to the 
Catholic authorities, this voluntary rate would become 
general and compulsory, 15044. 

The Prussian system might be applied to good effect 
in Ireland, but only to schools supported by rate ; in 
Prussia the schoolmaster is an officer of the State, and 
may be pensioned ; here he is not, if I erect a school 
and pay part of his salary ; the school committee might 
be so organized as to have to get the money for building a 
sclioolhouse and keeping it in repair, thereby obviating 
the present grievance of the schoolmaster, who has to 
pay the rent and do the repairs of his sclioolhouse, 
15046-15051. 

It is decidedly undesirable to have one set of books 
for all the schools of the country ; the books of the 
National Board, in the desire to make them unobjec- 
tionable to every class, have been made so colourless 
and flavourless as to make people go to perhaps very 
objectionable books to get their impressions of history ; 
this has to some extent kept up the feeling of opposi- 
tion to the Government, although the Government 
had nothing to do with the Board of National Educa- 
tion ; but as the majority of the people identify any 
administrative body with the Government, it is a 
reason why it is undesirable that the latter should 
appear as an antagonistic body, 15052-15056. 

As to the constitution of the Board, the present 
Board is preferable to that of three paid Commis- 
sioners, as proposed ; it is composed of persons emi- 
nent in position and attainments, well chosen for the 
post, although their other avocations prevent the 
entire devotion of their time to it ; three paid Com- 
missioners may devote their entire attention to the 
business, but they will be more removed from the 
contact of public opinion, and will be likely to fall 
into an administrative rut, neither will they be of the 
same standing as the present Commissioners ; also the 
Homan Catholic element would be in a minority of 
one to two, whereas the Catholic element in the schools 
is about 80 per cent. ; if there were six paid Commis- 
sioners, although the proportion of Catholics and Pro- 
testants would be more equal, the payment of, say, 
£800 a year to each would be an inadequately large 
payment relatively to funds to be administered ; also, 
under a small Board, the tendency would be to place 
education more under the control of the State ; on the 
whole the present system is preferable, 15057-15063. 

With respect to the assertion that “ the parish priest 
ought to have a negative on the appointment of a 
schoolmaster, on the ground of immorality,” and that 
“ the bishop has a right to prohibit a teacher if he 
teaches erroneous doctrine, or teaches or practices im- 
morality," it must be qualified to this extent, that as 
there is no legal tribunal in this country to enforce 



such negative or prohibition, and to whom the 
aggrieved teacher could appeal, the decision of the 
priest or the bishop can only be of force so far as it is 
respected by the Catholics of the parish or diocese • 
the schoolmaster could appeal to the bishop, who must 
be guided by the canon law ; but all these proceedings 
are outside any legal recognition in this country, 
15064-15067. 

In stating the opinion that payment by results, 
pure and simple, is inapplicable to this country, it is 
hard to state the grounds on which that opinion is 
formed ; substantially, the rate of payment by results 
would be higher than the State would be willing to 
afford ; it would give more than would be liked in a 
school with a large attendance, if it gave an adequate 
payment in one with a small attendance ; and in small 
country parishes it would be very difficult to obtain 
anything but a very low class of schoolmaster unless 
part of his payment depended on his own classifica- 
tion ; in providing schoolmasters large reliance must 
be placed on mercenary motives ; there was reason in 
the reply of the teacher who, when asked how he 
would like to be paid by results, answered, he would 
have no objection if education was made compulsory, 
but every objection without it, 15068-15075. 

Too much time is taken up in common rural schools 
in teaching details of grammar and geography ; if a 
child who leaves school about twelve is taught simple 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, it is as much as can 
be expected, 15076. 

The rule of the National Board is theoretically 
sufficient to prevent illicit religious teaching; state- 
ment of an alleged instance of its failure, in a school in 
county Tyrone, where five Catholic children were re- 
ceiving Protestant religious instruction ; but, of four 
of the number, two were children of a parent who 
had signed a -written request that they should do so, 
and two others were his nephews, for whom he had 
also signed ; the fifth was a child of five years of age ; 
two Royal Commissioners had visited the schools and 
made no remarks, 15077-15083. 

Does not doubt there are “many" cases in which 
there is a desire to press religious instruction on chil- 
dren of an adverse creed ; a proof of this is the use 
made of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures 
in schools, the indiscriminate use of which, especially 
of the Old Testament, being objected to by Catholics ; 
the New Testament is, however, extensively circulated 
and read among Catholics ; this reading of the Bible 
may arise from the feeling that all children ought to 
read the Scriptures, it may also arise from the desire 
of proselytism ; when this reading takes place it is 
during the hours of separate religious instruction, 
15084-15088. . 

A general or extensive attempt to influence Roman 
Catholic children with a view of making them change 
their convictions would be impossible; pressure has 
been brought to bear on Catholic parents to send then- 
children to Protestant schools, nothing more, I 5°"9- 
[A portion of the evidence of Mr. Kelly, one of the 
secretaries of the Board, in which he denies any cases 
of proselytism taking place in the schools, (with a. con- 
firmation of such assertion by J udge O’Hagan,) and 
asserts that the suspicion of such a thing existing 
would be unfounded and unjust, is read to the witness. J 
The statement that cases of proselytism had occurred 
was made by witness himself ; J ustice O’Hagan ex- 
plained that what he meant by “ proselytism was e 
change of a child from one religion to another; what 
witness understood, and what most people undcis an 
by it, is the conveying religious instruction chttering 
from’ that of the child’s parents, with a view of m- 
fluencing his religious convictions ; such was clearly 
the meaning of Lord Stanley’s original letter ; a v 
voluminous return on the question was lai e 
Parliament ; from this witness cites many cases 
which Protestant or Presbyterian religious ^struen 
is shown to have been given to Roman Catholic cim 
di-en, and in only one instance is it stated to e 
the sanction of the parents; all the cases J“ st “y 
statement that there is proselytism in schools, 5 9 > 
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g_i- XI 6. — The original rule of the Board on the 
•ooint was imperfect ; the state of things has to some 
extent been remedied by the change in the rale, 
but the new rule has been violated, and so far has 
failed, 15091, 15092.— There is not much proselyt- 
ism "oing on at present in National schools, but the 
reason very largely is, because Roman Catholics have 
their own National schools and teachers, 15093. 

Is prepared to admit that in 1824 210,000 Roman 
Catholic children, and in 1831 300,000, were daily 
receiving religious instruction, and voluntarily read- 
ju<r the Authorized Vex-sion of the Scx-iptxxres, because 
then there was no other education to be obtained ; it 
is analogous to the fact of a man in the west of Ireland 
durin" the famine, who was offex-ed food and susten- 
ance illxe abandoned the Catholic religion, 1 5094, 1 5095. 

In refex-ence to Roman Catholic children attending 
the prayer at the opening of school, -witness asserts 
that it is unlikely and “incredible” that they so 
attended with the perfect will and cognizance of their 
parents, 15096-15100. — The evidence of Rev. D. 
Curoe, of Randalstown, in 1837, as to the reading of 
the Scriptures in school by Roman Catholics, and the 
desire of the clei-gy to render the Sci-iptures accessible 
to all, and that the Authorized Version was the one 



used in his schools, is not surprising, since it does not Myles 
appear that the schools were under Pi-otestant man- O’Reilly, 
agement, but his own ; it only pi-oves that, as before M-P ' 
stated, the use of the New Testament is a constant, 
authorized, and laudable pi-actice in all Catholic 
schools in Ireland and elsewhere ; but witness is not 
prepai-ed to accept the l-evei-end gentleman’s opinion in 
opposition to higher and mox'e competent authoi-ities, 
15101-15105. 

The duty of the State is merely to enfox-ce the pro- 
hibition of proselytism, on the gx-ound of securing the 
freedom of the individual, 15106, 15 107. 

“ Px-oselytism,” as popularly used, as used by wit- 
ness, axxd as xxsed in Lox-d Stanley’s original letter, 
x-efers more to the attempt on the part of the person 
who does it than to the x-esult obtained ; a “ px-oselyte ” 
is a pei-son coxx verted ; it is impossible to show a case 
of a change of religion in eonsequexxce of instruction 
x-eceived in a school ; attempts at proselytism would 
be less successful in a satisfactoxy system of denomi- 
national education ; practically thex-e is not much 
change of religion either way in Ix-eland ; the objec- 
tions to the system oxx the scox-e of px-oselytism are 
mox - e against the attempts made than the x-esults ob- 
tained, 15108- 15116. 



Ossory, The Lord Bishop of. 



Was one of the founders, and has always taken 
a lively interest in Chxxrch Education Society ; fox-- 
merly there were many more Roman Catholics in their 
schools than now : this is not from any change in their 
rules; rules of bx-anches similar to those of pax-ent 
society, 20521-20524. — Fundamental rule was to give 
a good Scriptural and Church education ; a relaxation 
was made as to Church formularies where desix-ed, but 
all must read the Scriptiu-es daily ; this point chiefly 
kept schools from National Board. As well as witness 
remembers, there has been no modification of fxxnda- 
mental rule, 20525-20527. — Has but little expecta- 
tion of rule which keeps them fx-om National Boax-d 
being relaxed ; if rule as to reading Scx-iptures were 
the only objection, there might possibly be a modifica.- 
tion. Society make no requirement on Roman Ca- 
tholic childi-en to receive instx-uction which parents dis- 
approve, they simply do not relax a rule made for the 
benefit of their own for the sake of those who object. 
Teaching Roman Catholics is a secondary obligation, 
teaching the truth a primary one ; further, they can- 
not abandon liberty to read or x - efer to Scripture 
whenever incidentally necessary in the course of ordi- 
nary school duties, or when clex-gymen visit, 20528- 
20 535- 

The only modification that occxxrs to witness by 
which schools might join National Board is, that they 
inspect and examine in secular iixstmetion only, and 
give assistance according to results ; mode of meeting 
cases of very small minorities, 20536—20538, 20547, 
30548. — If State willing to aid Church Edixcation 
schools according to results of secular teaching withoxxt 
interfering with religious part, they must devise means 
of making them acceptable to Roman Catholics ; a 
good deal has already been done to render National 
schools acceptable to them ; preceding is only sug- 
gested as best under the circumstances. It would in- 
volve abandonment of present stipulation that Roman 
Catholics shall receive secular without i-eligious in- 
struction; it would be keeping schools on present 
footing, hut only paying for secular teaching ; this 
might make schools denominational in one sense, 
20 539-2°544 ; 

Preceding is suggested, knowing that others might 
claim the same for their schools, 20545, 20546. — Some 
landlords assist both National and Church schools; 
number of the latter is not diminished, but the 
scholars, especially the Roman Catholics, have con- 
siderably ; one great cause is the decrease of popula- 
tion; other causes, 20549-20552, 20554, 20555. — 
Primary object of Society was Church of England 
education, but they have shown their desire to benefit 



others by modifying rules, 20553. — State aid would 
enable schools to be conducted more enei-getically, and 
obtain more pupils, as their great want is an incx-easo 
of funds, 20556—20558. — More influence is xxsed to 
keep Roman Catholic childi-en axvay from schools than 
is used by Society to obtain them, 20559, 20560. — If 
State aid obtained for secular teaching, no doubt more 
Roman Catholics would attend, 20561. 

Church Education schools were originally estab- 
lished because Churchmen could not conscientiously 
adopt National system ; a- rule was laid down which 
they could not subscribe to, whatever the other ad- 
vantages were ; they found numbers of schools needing 
support for want of concei-ted action, and on taking 
counsel they determined to make a united effort. 
The Society was then foi-med to assist schools already 
existing, and to establish new ones to teach Sci-iptures 
and principles of Church of England. Society pro- 
vided that masters should be properly qualified to 
teach under direction of clergy, and they made the con- 
cession to Roman Catholics of not requiring them to 
be instructed in formularies ; teaching Scripture .os 
well as reading it, is part of school business, 20562— 
20565. Clergymen should visit and give moral and 
religious instruction, but schools cannot be con- 
sidered essentially doctrinal ; example of the instruc- 
tion clergymen might be- expected to give. Moral 
atmosphere not necessarily antagonistic to other 
denominations, 20566—20569. As to whether sug- 
gested arrangements would make schools more 
acceptable to Roman Catholics. Does not estimate 
advantage of diffex - ent denominations being educated 
together as highly as some. Commissioners of 1824 
advocated xxnited education, but considered that Church 
Scriptural schools in existence should be maintained, 
20570-20572. 

In one view mixed system might be calculated to 
lead to wider divisions in after life than separate 
education of cx-eeds. Is not aware that the bishops 
and clex’gy of the Establishment, or the Church Edu- 
cation Society, claim or have claimed to be the ap- 
pointed guardians of the education of the country. 
Complains that not only were the Church schools not 
the State schools, but that when they sought for a 
portion of the aid given, they were refused, 20574- 
20581. Society consider reading Authorized Version 
as essential. Clergymen have superintendence of re- 
ligious teaching, and instruction in the Scriptures is 
given in accordance with principles of Chxxrch, but it 
is taught non-controversially ; instruction in the for- 
mxxlaries is constantly given, but not obtruded un- 
necessarily. Restriction in using the Bible is a 
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' The Lord grievance which clergy will not submit to, 20582- Printed rules of Church Education Society may be 
liisliop of 20586. — View of manner in which a parochial clergy- considered to comprise all their views, wishes 4c. 

Ossory. man’s oversight may be said to extend to all his 20644-20647. — Advantage to schools of Government 

parishioners, 20587, 20588. — When a clergyman is inspection ; speaking in the abstract, would not object 
instituted, all in the parish are committed to him, but to Roman Catholic Inspectors for secular education 
this does not convey right to exercise pastoral care but would not like them to preponderate, 20648- 
where subjects refuse it, 20640. 20652. — System for training, if plan above suggested 

Chief objection to National system is that under it were adopted, 20652, 20653. — Difficulty of admitting 

clergy cannot instruct their own children in the way to secular without giving religious instruction does not 

they conscientiously consider right. Their wish to rest upon any territorial claim, 20654, 20655. Is 

extend the benefits of their schools to others is not as sure that all Roman Catholic parents who have sent 

a result of their position ; they would desire it as children have been fully aware that Bible is read ; there 

much if Church ceased to be National to-morrow, is hardly a parish in which lower orders do not well 

20589-20596. — Society considers it a duty to teach know what is taught ; for the future, would have an 

Scripture, but not to interfere with faith of others; unmistakable announcement of all that is taught • 

has no proselytizing designs; National Society pro- objects to making parents sign a book saying? they 

hibit reference to Scripture during secular instruction understood rules, &c. ; reasons. Would agree to any- 

if any object ; a lesson is suspended on walls contain- thing which should acquaint parents with system, 

ing reference to Scripture, but instruction in Scripture unless something objectionable in mode of doing it, 

is forbidden. In 1862 the Bishop of Down applied, 20656-20659. 

through Lord Lieutenant (who was understood to be If Roman Catholics are more in want of schools in 
favourable) for “permission to make such reference to proportion to numbers than Protestants, want should 

the Word of God as occasion might demand ;” this be supplied ; but never heard that such was the case, 

was refused. The Bishop explained that he did not ask 20660-20663. — Oath taken by beneficed clergymen to 

a modification of rule as to reading the Scriptures, but keep a school did not mean a school for the poor ; it is 

only occasional reference in the just right of impart- under an old enactment, to spread the English lan- 

ing “ combined literary and moral instruction" as re- guage, 20664, 20665. — Church would readily throw 

quired by Board, but refusal was persevered in ; what school endowments they have into a common 

reference to use of the Ten Commandments, 20597- stock if other denominations would do the same; 

20610. some Erasmus Smith’s schools in witness’s diocese, 

Church Education Society does not require religious 20666-20668. — Some large Roman Catholic districts 
teaching of a peculiar denominational character. Scrip- held by Protestant proprietors ; practically they could 
ture instruction is compulsory as any other part of the hardly exclude Catholic schools if they wished. State 
daily work is ; no child can attend the schools without has shown itself interested in education of all without 

complying with that as well as all the other rules, and violating religious freedom, 20669—20672. — On ac- 

in that sense religious education may be said to be count of sparse population, Church schools should 

compulsory, but children come with perfect knowledge receive more aid than others. Objection to aid them 

of the rules ; “ compulsory ” suggests a state of things founded upon idea that rules prevent Roman Catholics 

which is not true, 20611-20615. — Society claim to from attending does not exclude Roman Catholic 

reject children coming, or to insist upon their receiv- schools from aid in England. They agreed to take other 

ing Scripture instruction ; the effect is to render it children, and to allow them to be absent from reli- 

voluntary, 20616. — In many places congregations, and gious instruction, but said they would not escape a 

consequently schools, are very small, and small schools Catholic education, as religious pervaded all the secular 

are inefficient, but it is as much a duty to look after teaching. Church Education Society also think 

them as others, even if clergy themselves teach. Pro- religion should permeate their teaching, and that they 

testant population in witness’s diocese is limited, but should not thereby bo deprived of State aid. Is 

caunot give statistics, 20617-20621. — Claim of small aware that denominational system obtains in England, 

schools; some with only four or six scholars; few but that does not affect principle, 20673-20675. 

places having Protestants are without a Protestant Church schools cannot escape from present disad- 
school, 20622-20626. vantageous position without involving some difficulty ; 

Cannot answer questions as to Kilkenny model if aided, it must be denominationally in one sense; 

schools, but does not believe that “ indifferentism to would not interfere with other schools; Government 

an immense extent" exists there, 20627-20633. — should _ continue control over school books. Would 

Would not consent, nor would clergy or Church Edu- extend to all others same advantages that might be 

cation Society, to arrange not to receive Roman conceded to Church schools, 20676-20682. — Evil of 

Catholics ; would give all publicity to their own prin- small schools, but necessary sometimes, 20683, 20684. 

ciples, and admit all who come, taking care that they Believes Church Education Society would fall in 
know what is taught, 20634, 20635. — Explanation of with foregoing scheme. Hopes they would be able to 

a statement published by witness in 1845 that prin- support small schools that Government aid would not 

ciple of Church Education Society is to abstain from reach ; there would be some difficulty, but it might be 

all attempts to influence or disturb the belief of any overcome, 20685-20687. — Cannot look to system ever 

dissenting children ; the meaning was, that no attempt becoming denominational from what is proposed above ; 

was to be made with the object of disturbing the some Church people would, as now, approve of National 

religious belief of any child in the schools ; that there system. Witness’s plan leaves religious instruction 

should be no attempt to inform or guide the mind in optional to the child ; under Church Education Society 

a way that might possibly disturb its belief was never it would not be so. Would not carry out system with 

meant, but that Scripture was taught non-contro- a conscience clause, 20688-20692. — Would have no 

versially, 4c., 20636-20639, 20641. objection to a certificate annually that no child had 

Obligations on lay-patrons as to religious instrue- been excluded on religious grounds, or received instruc- 
tion not equal to that on-, clerical ; some, taking a lax tion objected to by parent, but would prefer form to 
view, are patrons of National as well as Church schools ; be that parent had full means of knowing instruction 
moral responsibility must depend much on individual given and that child was not detained a day longer 
views of duty, 20642, 20643. than he approved of, 20693-20696. 
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O’Sullivan, Daniel, Esq. D. O’Sullivan, 

esq. 

Is assistant professor or junior lecturer under Mr. and of those who declined to come, 7785-7787. — 

Tliitler in the Science Department, Marlborough-street, Cannot give reasons why the Protestant teachers 
, been head master of the Central Model school, and decline, 7963-7967. — The cause of Catholics refusing 
has acted as Inspector in the North of Ireland, 7705- to enter the school is chiefly the unpopularity of the 
g is a i S o superintendent of the George’s-street department with the managers, which might be over- 
training establishment, 7717. . come to some extent by relaxing the rule requiring all 

The subjects taught by witness are arithmetic and the teachers to reside in official boarding houses, 7778- 
algebra, which occupy 2£ hours on four days of the 7790, 7794, 7.992-8014. 

■week. Each teacher in the course of his practice in The training department in Merrion-street was 
teaching comes about ten times under the supervision opened on the 10 th February 1 S 34 , and the first 
of the assistant professor ; they are engaged in teaching boarding establishment in 1838 ; between these two 
twelve at the time, the assistant professor taking notes dates the teachers- lived out in the city, being allowed 
of their method, and correcting their errors privately 12 s. per week for their board. If this plan were 
or at the time, where it can be done judiciously, 7709- again resorted to, 15 s. should be the minimum and £\ 

. the maximum per week. The present cost to the 

' qhei-e are 58 boarders in George’s-street ; the con- Commissioners is about lOd to a shilling per head per 
duct of the teachers is excellent ; superintendent has day, exclusive of rent, taxes, expenses of staff, &c., 
the power of inflicting fines for trifling offences, but 7791-7793, 7826-7839, 7850-7854. Great advan- 
cases of serious irregularity must be brought before tages attach to young persons of different demomina- 
the Board ; a record of each offence is kept ; very tions living together, but no one should be coerced into 
seldom a case ai-ises for punishment, 7718-7724, the boardrug houses, 7840-7849. — If the teachers 

were allowed to board out of the establishment it 
Average age of teachers in training in 1837 , 1847 , would afford facilities for instructing a larger number 
1857 , and 1867 , 7725. — It is difficult to fix a maxi- of teachers, 7864-7866. 

mum' age for admission of candidates to the training Five meat dinners a week were allowed in the 
school • circumstances must govern in most cases, boarding houses, but have been reduced to four, a rice 
7726-7730. — From 18 to 25 is the preferable age, dinner being substituted on one day ; the alteration 
7904-7906. originated with the professors ; it was made against the 

Protestant teachers are well looked after as regards wish of the superintendent, 7795-7801. 
religious superintendence; Catholics have not the ad- Commissioners in 1835 proposed to appoint five 
vantage of supervision by a clergyman of their own professors, but they were not able to carry this out ; 

Church, none having been appointed since Dr. Power, the wonder is that they have been able to effect so much 
773 I _y74 2 > 7757, 7917, 7918. — The Protestant clergy- good in the face of the difficulties they have had to 
men who attend do so voluntarily, and are not paid for contend with, 7803, 7804. — A yearly instead of a 
their services, 7907-7916. half-yearly course should be substituted, with four 

The time students are in training is not sufficient ; professors, each professor being responsible for his 
under present circumstances the session could not be own set of duties, 7805-7809. — The oath of allegiance 
extended over a longer period than twelve months, has not been administered to the teachers since 1843 , 

7743-7745, 7802. — The number of subjects is too 7810-78x2. 

large for the time, 7746. — The great defect in training No lectures on experimental science have been 
is the insufficiency of the time devoted to the practice delivered since the death of Dr. Clarke, who used to 
of teaching. Theoretically, the candidates on reception attend about eight weeks each session, lecturing in the 
are supposed to possess a certain amount of scholarship, country model schools as well ; there is no provision 
and when discharged, are looked upon as more or less for instruction in physical science, except from those 
efficient teachers ; but practically they require improve- head masters taught by Dr. Clarke, 7813-7820. 
ment as scholars as well as teachers ; instead of being The old evening school in Marlborough-street was 
mere visitors in the pi'actising school, they should opened in 1847 and closed in 1851 ; a new one was 
take part in the actual work, 7940-7958. opened in 1866 , and so far has been a great success , 

Teachers who come up at an advanced age are not the object was to afford an opportunity of improve- 
so well grounded as pupil-teacliers and monitors, 7747- ment to young men engaged in business during the 
7749. — Division of teachei’s into two classes, 7750. — day ; the teaching is conducted by some of the junior 
There would be no difficulty in carrying out an arrange- masters under Mr. Cahill, 782 1-7825. 
ment for a yearly session if the Board thought fit to According to a paragraph in Lord Stanley’s letter, 
order it, 7751-7757. — An attempt was made in 1855 it appears to have been intended to train teachers 

to pass from a half-yearly to a yearly course, but for before appointment, but this has not been carried out 

some reason or another was abandoned, 7877. from its impracticability ; the Commissioners in 1835 

Since the prohibition of the Roman Catholic bishops expressed their intention to take special steps for 
against teachers attending the tra inin g school the training young persons who had not been in charge 
number of Catholic teachers has diminished and that of of schools, 7867-7873, 7959-7962- — Monitors were in- 
Protestants has increased; through this the Board stituted at a very early period of the system, the object 
have taken more non-teachers (persons who at the being to lay the foundation for an efficient staff of 
time of training are not in charge of schools as princi- teachers, 7874-7876. 

pals or assistants), 7758-7763, 7777—7783, 7895, The rule is that teachers must be in charge of a 

7896, 7900-7903. — As a class the non-teachers are of school to be eligible for training, 7878, 7879. — Schools 

inferior intellectual qualities than the teachers were under trained teachers, with few exceptions, are better 
before the prohibition; out of 8,172 teachers under than those under untrained masters, 7880-7886.— The 
the Board only 3,320 have been trained, 7765-7768, success of united education, asexhibited in the training 

7 ^ 93 > 7936-7939. — Although the arrangements for department, has not been so conspicuous as previously, 
training are imperfect, the teachers are benefited 7887—7890. — The tra i ni n g institution continues to be 
by the course, 7769—7771. — Many of the non-teachers efficiently conducted, and the inmates to be correct in 
do not become schoolmasters ; there is no register their conduct, and careful in observance of their reli- 
kept of teachers after training, except of those who gious duties, 7891, 7892. 

are in the special class ; a great number of the non- The Commissioners decided some time ago that 
teachers, such as pupil-teachers, monitors, &c., come teachers who proved qualified could enter the first class 
upon the recommendation of the Inspectors, 7772— without training; this is a direct departure from the 
7776 , 7784, 7855-7863. fundamental rule laid down in Lord Stanley’s letter, 

Number of Catholic and Protestant teachers who 7897-7899. — Per-centage of non-teachers in training 
have been summoned to the training institution, forten years ending December, 1867 , 7919-7926. — In- 
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I). O’Sullivan, feriority of non-teachers is not attributable to Cardinal 
eat]. ’ Cullen’s prohibition ; the non-attendance of bond 

fide Catholic teachers in the usual numbers is so attri- 
butable, 7927-7930. — Cases where teachers of forty- 
two years of age come up for training are very excep- 
tional, 7931-7935- 

Per-centage of Catholic teachers who come up 
for training is not large, conidering the prohibition ; 
some managers appear dispose to relax the rule, 7968- 
7972, 8017. — The prohibition prevents clerical mana- 
gers fx-om employing teachers trained in Marlborough- 
street, and directs them not to allow untrained teachers 
to "0 to that institution for training, 8015. — There is 
no "prohibition in the case of Pi-otestants, 80x6. — A 
large and influential number of Catholic managers are 



in favour of denominational rather than mixed educa- 
tion, 7976-7989. 

The objection to the hoarding houses comes from 
numerous managers, 7990. — Facilities exist for clerical 
supervision of Catholic teachers, but are not availed 
of, 7991. — The absorption of the non-teacher class 
into the National system would be a slow process, 
8018-8020, 8030. — Probable cost of boarding and 
lodging teachers as compax-ed with English towns, 
8021-8029. — Objects of many non-teachers in coming 
to Dublin, 8030-8033. — The non-teachers are recom- 
mended by various gentlemen ; thex-e is no pledge given 
that they will become teachers ; a vex-y good plan 
would be to require a deposit to be paid after certain 
period of service in a school, 8034-8044. 



James H. 
Owen, esq. 



Owen, Jami 

Has been architect to Board of Works thirteen or 
fourteen years, and was in their employment seven 
years previously. Designed most of the existing model 
schools. Clex-ks of works report to him monthly what 
they have inspected ; is responsible for their pex-fox-m- 
ing their duties properly, though many directions go to 
them fx-om Secretary’s department, of which he is not 
cognizarxt, but there are clxecks upon them. They are 
responsible for all the schools in their districts, and 
may visit withoxxt special ox-ders. Can get informa- 
tion if desirous of checking their travelling expenses, 
&c. , but this is not pax-t of routine ; they may receive and 
act upon notice of repairs, &c., from local officers, but 
would always report to witness anything of importance, 
27468-27483. — Cannot say what works are incom- 
plete ; it is often advantageous to spread them over a 
considerable time ; Board’s duty is only to see them pro- 
perly executed, 27484, 27485. — Thought that Board 
usually provided two-thirds of cost of vested schools ; 
canixot explain why it is sometimes less. A saving on 
the estimate occasionally occurs ; benefit of this is 
generally given to patrons ; reasons. Amount is paid 
to patrons by Board of Works on report of completion, 
27486-27495. 

Work is fairly done ; Board might do it better them- 
selves. Practically, there are no estimates for new 
vested schools ; plans ax-e obliged to be simplified to get 
the work done for the money. Cannot have separate 
estimate for each school, 27496-27501. — On applica- 
tion for aid, pax-ticulars are sent, clerk of works inspects 
proposed site, and then a cei-tain grant is offered ; local 
circumstances which might affect cost are not taken ixxto 
account. Contx-actors carxuot ordinarily bxxild schools 
at rates paid. Board are now simplifying plans to 
x-educe the cost. When patx-on deposits his third, 
Board proceed with the work, 27502-27509. — After 
application for a school, plans are issued as soon as 
Education Board notify that case is complete. When 
manager has got in foundations, and at certain other 
stages, clerk of works inspects and reports it ; cannot 
always inspect immediately, bxxt no undue delay ; 
demand for inspection is sentdix-ect to Board of Works; 
would retard rather than facilitate it if Sent to witness. 
Outstanding repairs, 27510-27520. 

If staff incx-eascd, repairs of non- vested schools eoxxld 
be done by Board more economically than by local 
authorities. Staff at present is oveiworked. Number 
of schools annxxally repaired by Board, 27521-27524, 
27561-27563. — Sub-division of districts of clerks of 
works, 27525-27530. — Reports are now made of works 
in arrear ; also annual reports on state of district. 
Applications for and reports xxpon small x-epairs ; local 
tradesmen generally employed. Is not aware why 
proposition to allow teachers a small sum to attend to 
these was not adopted ; such a plan might conduce to 
economy, 27532-27545. — Reports by clerks on disre- 
pair. Cannot say anything as to complaint of want of 
privy accommodation at Dunmanway model school ; 
great difference of opinion as to real wants. Always 
endeavours that extensive repairs shall be done during 
vacation, 27546-27549. 



:s H., Esq. 

New plans prepared by witness not yet decided 
upon by Edxxcation Board ; have been referred back, 
bxxt cannot now be found. Intends to have a new set 
made, 27550-27554. — School Inspectox-s often report 
repairs x-equired, 27555. — Boax-d could easily under- 
take repair of ixon-vested schools, 27556. — Could not 
employ county surveyors, 27557. — Supply of gas to 
Glasnevin school, 27558-27560. 

Thinks one or two of the £100 schools have been 
bxxilt, 27564. — Building of non-vested schools is usually 
carried on by local parties; patron’s third is invax-iably 
lodged before work is commenced ; where lodged, and 
to whose account. Advaxxtage of local parties building 
school. Payment in kind ; system works well, 27565- 
27576. — £3,000 a year for bxxilding vested sclxools; 
average grant £200 to £230 each, 27577-27581. — 
Designed model schools under Board’s instructioixs ; 
nature of instructions ; there are noixe as to expense. 
Is paid wholly by salary ; no officers benefited by large 
expenditure, 27582-27588. — Reason for greater cost 
of x-ecent model schools. Was never directed to design 
them as models for ordinary schools, except as to 
certain points; very few directions about them. 
Nothing suggested restricting expenditure. Board of 
Works are directly x-esponsible to Treasury for cost ; 
have consultatioxxs with Education Board. Rule of 
Board of Works whenever building for another de- 
partment, 27589-27601. 

Doubts if recent model schools are more expensive 
than previous ones; particulars of several; taking 
accommodation, &c., they are not propox-tionally 
deax-er ; workmanship and matex-ials are 20 per cent, 
higher now than nineteen yeax-s ago, 27602-27609. In- 
ternal arrangements ; knows of no remonstrance from 
National Board as to fitting up infant schools. Defects 
are pointed out by Inspectox-s when observed. Com- 
munications between officers of the two Boards on 
sixch matters. Is positive that no remonstrance 
against plan of placing gallery of infants’ schools under 
window has ever beexx made to him, 27610-276x8. 

Has had xxo instructions to separate masters’ domestic 
portion from pupil teachex-s’ department; considers- 
that Edxxcation Board propex-ly criticise plans for 
model schools, and that internal arrangements are 
approved by them ; though appearance has been 
improved, they have not been too expensive. Plaixs 
for that at Newtownax-ds wex-e sent ready made, 27619- 
27628. — Board of Works do not usually send specifica- 
tion of cost to Education Board ; they receive an 
intimation of what is wanted, and suggest a sum to 
Treasury, and are responsible to them ; Edxxcation 
Board do not inquire into it, 27629-27633. 

Permanent officers of Board of Works ; apportion- 
ment of duties and time ; insufficiency of staff. Have 
charge of all Crown buildings except those under War 
Depax-tment. What additional assistance is required. 
Powers of clerks of works as to repairs. Large 
increase of staff woxxld be necessax-y if schools were 
doubled in number, but they could be managed. It 
might be desirable to have a special organization for 
schools outside Board of Works, 27634-27648. 
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Pettickew, Rev. Francis. 



Rev. Francis 
Pctticrew. 



Is minister of the Presbyterian congregation at 
Fauo-hanvale, Londonderry, and manager of two Na- 
tional schools; is well acquainted with National 
system in the North, 16447-16450. From ignorance, 
poverty, &c., lower classes, including small farmers, 
do not avail themselves of education as they might do ; 
children do not remain long enough, but there is a 
decided improvement latterly, 16451-16455. — Better 
attendance might be secured by a more general pay- 
ment of school fees, in advance where possible, and 
premiums for daily attendance ; favourable experience 
of the latter. Compulsory education, 16456-16465. — 
United education is desirable in a country containing 
thinly inhabited districts, and to teach people forbear- 
ance ■ National system has this effect to some extent, 
16466-16470.— Where population is mixed there arc 
mixed schools. Has made frequent inquiries, but 
never heard of religious dissension between pupils, 
16471-16475- — United education is essential ; reasons. 
Laity are strongly in favour of it. Denominational 
system trains pupils up to be rivals, 16476-16480. 

Many districts in the North where number of Roman 
Catholics is far too small for a school ; mixed system, 
with a conscience clause, necessary to protect their 
religion ; other religious minorities similarly circum- 
stanced elsewhere. Necessity for schools within a 
reasonable distance of children’s homes. Districts 
named where it is impossible to have a school for 
Roman Catholics exclusively, 16481-16489. — For 
many miles round where witness lives all the schools 
but one are mixed. At one, Gortnessy, there are 
sixty-nine Presbyterians, seventeen Roman Catholics, 
and ten Episcopalions ; the two latter would have to 
go four miles for schools of their own denominations ; 
particulars of other similar cases, all showing the 
advantage to minorities of mixed system. Cases 
could be multiplied to a considerable extent elsewhere, 

16490-16504. 

Duty of State to provide schools suited for all. 
Some non-vested are attended by only one denomina- 
tion, but they are not denominational. Excellence of 
non-sectarian schools is that they are capable of a mixed 
attendance, though they do not always obtain it ; in 
some cases it is physically impossible, 16505-165 11. — 
Mixed system is chiefly important for small minorities, 
16512, 16513. — A school is not denominational unless 
sectarian teaching is enforced on all ; unfairness of 
sectarian system. Non-vested cannot be denomina- 
tional if rules are observed ; a conscience clause is the 
essence of the system. Parents care little about deno- 
mination of teacher , 1 6 5 1 4- 1 6 5 1 7 . 

Witness’s schools are non-vested and mixed ; Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics attend in almost equal 
numbers, with some Episcopalians ; there are Church 
schools and a Roman Catholic mixed school near ; 
attendance at the latter, 16518-16529. — Witness has 
no objection to Presbyterians attending school under 
Roman Catholic managers, believing that rules are 
honourably observed ; objected to situation of the one 
named, as it would have been more useful elsewhere ; 
children mix cordially together ; witness lives on per- 
fectly amicable terms with priest and the neighbours, 
16530-16539. ' . . 

Never knew opposition to mixed system originate 
with parents ; no other system so well suited to 
country ; evils which must result if abandoned ; mi- 
gration of children, 16540— 16545- — Other denomina- 
tions to be considered besides the three leading ones, 
16515, 16546, 16547. — Hardship of denominational 
system causing children to go an unnecessary distance ; 
more costly and less effective than mixed system, 
16548-16551. — State should make good citizens irre- 
spective of creed ; should not attempt religious in- 
struction, 16552-16554. 

Roman Catholic Bishops desire State to pay and 
themselves to have control ; the people are not 
opposed to mixed education ; a strictly secular system 
is not desirable ; National system is popular ; present 
difficulty is caused by position taken by Roman 



Catholic bishops, and want of firmness on the part- of 
Commissioners ; priests will not openly oppose bishops, 
but many have expressed themselves favourable to 
National system, 16555-16561.— Grounds for latter 
statement ; it is not all hearsay ; has heard priests 
advocate system ; cannot answer for their inner 
thoughts ; has heard direct praise of system from 
Roman Catholic laity; the avidity of the- people has 
shown their preference for it ; of course they would 
take a better system if they could get it, 16562- 
16 576. 

Many Presbyterian congregations having 110 schools 
of their own readily use others ; Presbyterian man- 
agers often employ Roman Catholic teachers ; will 
take the best they can find, 16577-16582. — School- 
fees’ are paid pretty generally in the north, but not 
sufficiently ; none but poorest should be excused ; 
most could afford something, and teachers would be 
better paid, which is necessary ; demoralizing ten- 
dency of gratuitous education ; those who pay attend 
best,' 16583-16591. — Attendance of clergy at schools 
in general but slight, 16592-16595. 

Dissatisfaction with present National Board ; three 
paid Commissioners representing the three denomina- 
tions, with administrative power only, would be better ; 
not desirable to have all of one denomination ; would- 
not be unfaii- to Catholics that two of the three should 
be Protestants, as duties would be fixed ; present 
Board has too much discretionary power, 16596- 
16606. 

Children should be educated in the way parents 
approve, but if a large number desire a thing wrong 
in itself State should not grant it ; parents have shown 
that they dislike mixed system ; laity of Establish- 
ment have not held nearly such strong views as clergy ; 
parents objecting to mixed system and those who think 
with them should work out their ideas at their own 
expense, 16607-16611. — Mixed system keeps youth of 
country in friendly intercourse, produces lasting friend- 
ships, and prevents proselytism ; in some parts of the 
north different denominations live on better terms 
than in the south ; probably most religious feuds take 
place where Protestant minorities arc largest, or where 
numbers approximate ; during Belfast riots children 
of National schools kept aloof ; when they grow up 
they will probably be different from present genera- 
tion ; some engaged in riots might have been educated 
in them, 1661 1-16621.— If a very considerable ma- 
jority desired denominational system, State might 
grant it ; as it is, they should pay for secular and 
moral instruction, and leave religion to denominations, 
16622-16624.— Disadvantages of ordinary system of 
payment by results ; it degrades the teacher, tempts 
him to neglect dull boys, &c. ; it places conscientious 
teachers at a disadvantage; present plan of State 
salary is better ; difference of opinion on the subject 
in England, 16625-16628.— As a body, the teachers 
are meritorious and deserving men, but are very badiy 
paid ; residences for them very desirable, 16629— 
16633. 

National system is a good one if well administered, 
but the new rule respecting religious instruction is 
very objectionable. No other specific alterations 
desirable, except in regard to position of teachers; 
they are liable to immediate dismissal, but they must 
themselves give a month’s notice ; this is protecting 
the strong against the weak, and not protecting the 
weak against the strong. It is not to be taken for 
granted that teachers will abuse their powers more 
than others. Some managers voluntarily give a 
month’s notice; this should be compulsory on all, 
16634-16644. Another objection to Board was then- 
stopping building model schools, 16765, 16766. It 
is also spoken of as an objection that some of the 
Commissioners themselves are believed to-be lukewarm 
as to united education, 16645-16647. — Explanation 
regarding the schools at Faughanvale, 16648-16651. 
Cannot name any non-vested schools under Presbyte- 
rian patrons open to priests to give religious instruc- 
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tion ; is not aware of any requests to this effect ; if 
made, would in some cases be granted, in others not ; 
disputes as to use of schools. Both Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians are desirous of having schools in 
their own hands, 16652-16656. 

No provision for Catholic teaching in school under 
witness’s management, though half the children are 
Catholics ; the priest does not give religious instruc- 
tion in his own school, nor does the master, who is a 
Catholic. In first-named school the master, a Presby- 
terian, instructs Presbyterians only in religion. 
Episcopalians probably attend reading the scriptures. 
Thinks Church Catechism is not used in Presbyterian 
schools, 16657-16674. — Case of a Roman Catholic 
teacher employed by Presbyterian managers ; cannot 
state practice as to religious instruction ; in another 
similar case master teaches Roman Catholic Catechism 
to Roman Catholics, and many of the Protestant parents 
allow him to instruct their children in Presbyterian 
principles, but there is no blending of the two, 16675- 
16685. — Public schools should be so constituted that 
parents could select, and not be obliged to use a school 
merely on ground of ecclesiastical connexion ; denomi- 
national system really ignores parental authority, 
16686-16688. 

Age of children leaving school, 16689-16691. — 
Many of the schools referred to above are for boys and 
girls mixed ; the system answers very well ; is also in 
use in Scotland; female teachers are competent to 
manage them, and are cheaper than men. Would 
hardly like to see the schools of the country generally 
committed to females, 16692-16700. 

Believes that National system is calculated to allay 
sectarian animosity and dissension; harmony exists 
among school boys, which is likely to continue in after 
life ; districts named where old animosities are dying 
out, presumably from this cause among others ; those 
who have learned toleration in school are likely to 
practice it afterwards ; has talked with many who 
have expressed these views, and can also speak from 
experience, 16701-16705. — In Connaught schools are 
almost exclusively denominational ; absence of religious 
and political feuds may be due to small number of 
Protestants, 16706-16710. 

No jealousy on the part of Episcopalians as to Bible- 
teaching of Presbyterians; in witness’s school the 
religious instruction of the latter consists of the Bible 
and the Westminster Shorter Catechism ; Episcopalians 
generally receive same teaching ; time of religious in- 
struction is from 10 to 10.30, a.m. ; no other except 
such as contained in books of Board ; teachers would 
not introduce any contraiy to the spirit of the system ; 
have no definite directions from managers on the 
subject, 16711-16724. — Roman Catholic children re- 
ceive religious instruction under their priest on Sunday, 
but none in school, except what is conveyed in ordinary 
lessons, 16725-16729. — Many Protestant parents are 
anxious for Bible in schools, but would not enforce it 
where not desired ; many such will themselves teach 
it at home ; four Presbyterian children in witness’s 
neighbourhood who attend a Roman Catholic school, 
living nearer to it than to the Protestant school ; these 
receive no special religious instruction in school, but 
may be in witness’s Sabbath classes, and may receive 
religious instruction at home ; reason for not obtaining 
their names ; cannot speak more particularly in regard 
to evexy individual in an extended congregation, 
16730-16748, 16757. 

Object of State being to make good citizens, if they 
could make good Christians the other would follow, 
but as conflicting opinions are held by different sects, 
some must be teaching error ; all teach leading troths 
of Christianity to extent contained in National school 
books, 16749-16751. — Social intercourse within wit- 
ness’s own knowledge from attendance at National 
schools; good relations between himself and priest; 
cannot say whether he could allow him to come into 
school to teach ; some Presbyterians would, some would 
not, 16751-16756. 

Witness’s congregation consists of 300 families, 
extending over seven square miles; visits them all 



constantly ; there is a false impression as to amount of 
responsibility for religious teaching resting on school- 
master ; duty is primarily with parents, 16758-16763. 
— In Catholic school named above Protestants would 
not be exposed to Catholic teaching, 16764. — Many 
cases in witness’s neighbourhood of Protestants attend- 
ing Roman Catholic schools, and vice versd ; it depends 
greatly on efficiency of master and proximity of school • 
minorities would not be greater if religion of school 
differed ; even where there may be a school for each of 
the three denominations there is a mixture ; causes 
16767-16772. — Roman Catholic teachers of Presby- 
terian schools; Reasons why witness could hardly 
appoint such to his ; as a role, teachers should be of 
same religion as community ; Catholic children in his 
school get religious teaching elsewhere ; this is such a 
school as should be subsidized by State, 16773-16782. 
— The Roman Catholic school recently established is a 
mile and a half off ; has had no appi'eciable effect on 
•witness’s, 16783-16787. 

Would object to religious element in books of Board 
being eliminated ; never heard of parents disliking it. 
A conscientious master of an opposite persuasion may 
teach moral subjects unobjectionably, 16788-16791. — 
Teachers should be paid by scholars ; no objection to 
payment regulated according to parents’ circumstances, 
16792-16794. 

Reiteration of opinion that National Board should 
now be mainly executive ; arrangements have not been 
made specially to suit Presbyterians ; some modifica- 
tions have been made ; non-vested schools existed pre- 
viously to their joining ; x’easons for altering system 
as to these, 16795-16799. — Some Presbyterians joined 
in 1833; in 1834 a majority of Synod were in its 
favour - , but they did not join as a body till 1840. Did 
not know that so many as 160 had joined px-evious to 
1840, 16800-16804. — Parental rights over child’s edu- 
cation; he may bring him up without having him 
taught religion. Authority is violated if he is obliged 
to send him to a school determined by ecclesiastical 
connexion and not by his authority as parent, 
168057-16810. 

Much of the strife in the Nox'th is inherited from 
the past ; how mixed education will modify this, 
1681 1-16813. — A scheme of education for a people 
should be good and in hamxony with general feelings ; 
anything desired by a section contrary to general wel- 
fare should be denied. Px - esbytex - ians are satisfied 
with fundamental principles of National system ; they 
receive no more advantages than others. Commis- 
sioners do not allow that changes made in 1840 were 
concessions ; misapprehensions existing were then 
cleared away, 16816-16821, 16828. — Propositions 
(quoted) for modifying system, made by Synod of 
Ulster in 1833 were withdrawn, and others adopted, 
which Commissioners declared “ do not contain any- 
thing inconsistent with principles of system committed 
to their charge,” 16822-16827. — Denomination is not 
quite satisfied with way system is carried out; all 
have same advantages ; no practical injustice in schools 
being used for praying and preaching ; full religious 
observances of all are excluded ; if rule is violated it 
could not be persevered in ; never heard of an instance ; 
Inspectors could find it orrt without visiting on Sundays, 
16829-16840. 

Presbyterians now generally build their own schools ; 
they are non-vested, denomination wishing to have 
them under their own control and management ; con- 
flict of opinion as to admission of different ministers, 
16842-16847. — Some districts still in want of schools, 
but non-vested are the best for Ireland. Wants are 
getting gradually supplied, 16848-16850. — Schools 
vested in local trustees ; pecuniary advantages in 
schools being vested in Board. Is not aware that sub- 
ject of vested or non-vested schools has been before 
Presbyterian body, 16851-16854. 

It is not the business of the State to make Christians 
of conflicting creeds, but to make good citizens ; the 
Church should make good Christians ; there is this 
distinction between making good Christians and good 
Catholics, Presbyterians, &c., that they hold important 
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doctrines absolutely contradictory to each other, 16855- 
16862.— As to distinction in the case of Jews, they 
would no doubt object to religious instruction in 
Kational school books ; one reason why State cannot 
interfere to remedy this is, that we are a Christian 
country, and as such books and system are in the main 
suitable for all; Jews are not compelled to receive the 
instruction, or prohibited from providing schools for 
themselves, 16863-16877. — A Christian State cannot 
cease to be Christian unless it return to Paganism or 
Judaism ; difficulty can only be met as above stated, 
16878-16880. 

A system of “united education” should be one 
mainly supported by State, so conducted that all may 
use it without sectarian teaching being forced upon 
any ; National system fairly fulfils these conditions ; 
its principles, as well as those of Presbyterians, are 
same as before 1837, though there is a change in prac- 
tice as to religious instruction ; this was caused by 
pressure from Roman Catholics ; similar pressure put 
a stop to building model schools, these, as well as 
vested schools, were originally an essential part of 
system ; reasons for permitting non-vested schools ; 
allowing these is not a departure from fundamental 
principles of system ; Commissioners promoted educa- 
tion by aiding schools already in existence where 
managers were willing to conform ; non-vested schools 
built since are an extension of the system; system 
being now well understood, more rigid rales might be 
adopted, 16881-16904. 

Before 1835 religious instruction! had to be given 
before or after school hours; in 1833 Presbyterians 
wanted part of school-hours for the purpose, and 
Government would not then consent, but in 1837 they 
gave way; this was not a departure from original 
system, which only laid down that -with consent of 
manager opportunities should be afforded at certain 
hours for all, but that it should not be enforced on any 
whose parents objected, 16905— 1691 1. — Quotations to 
show that as regards non-vested schools provision was 



made in 1833 that dissentient children should have Rev. Francis 
the time allowed for receiving religious instruction Petticrew. 
elsewhere; where building grant required, provision 
had to be made for religious instruction in the school, 
but not' where grant was only for salary or books ; 
rule that liberty shall be secured to pastors to assemble 
children of their respective flocks in school-room 
for religious instruction did not apply to non-vested 
schools ; Commissioners never required to have reli- 
gious instruction provided in non-vested schools con- 
trary to wish of patron, 16912-16935. — The Govern- 
ment granting to the Presbyterians in 1837 what they 
refused in 1833 — viz., “That patrons of schools, on 
making application for aid, shall fix the ordinary 
period of school-hours, and shall have the right of 
setting apart such portion or portions of said school- 
horn's as they may deem sufficient for reading the Holy 
Scriptures,” was not an alteration from fundamental 
rules of system, though some change might have come 
over their minds during the interval ; an ordinary 
principle of the system may change, but not a funda- 
mental principle; definition of the latter, 16936— 

16950. — No reason to believe that the country is dis- 
satisfied with National system, 16951, 16952. 

Opinion expressed by Dr. Cooke that Presbyterians 
obtained “ modifications ” does not import much ; no 
real concession was made. Majority of ministers of 
Synod of Ulster in 1834 were in favour of receiving 
aid from National system. Other denominations have 
the same privileges as Presbyterians ; letter from 
Dr. Doyle in proof, recommending applications for aid 
to schools already existing. Recognition of such by 
Commissioners was the origin of non-vested schools, 
16953-16961. — Case of Jews has been met in a mu- 
tually satisfactory manner, 16962, 16963. — Two in- 
stances of Roman Catholic teachers (one named above) 
giving religious instruction to Presbyterian children ; 
have not incurred displeasure of priests by so doing, 

16964. 



Pilkington, H. M., Esq. 



H. M. Pil- 
kingtun, esq. 



Is Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Society 
for Ireland. The Society was formed in 1809 for pro- 
moting the establishment and conducting of Sunday 
schools without regard to the denomination of Pro- 
testants requiring assistance. The assistance given 
takes the shape of gratuitous grants of books and 
appliances, or at reduced prices, and the Society 
derives its support from voluntary contributions; 
travelling agents report on the state of the schools. 
Income for 1868. Number of schools in connexion 
with the Society, and number of children attending 
them; decrease in number is attributable partly to 
emigration, and partly to the establishment of the 
Sunday School Society connected with the Presby- 
terian Church. Beneficial effects of the Sunday 
School system is shown by habits of order and clean- 
liness. Nearly 50,000 Protestant children under fif- 
teen years of age have no means of instruction except 
through the Sunday schools, 23502, 23503, 23535- 
2 353 7 > 23542, 23543, 23558. 

wilting was taught in some of the schools, but not 
now; nor is arithmetic taught, the schools being 
entirely for religious instruction, 23504-23506. — Large 
demand for alphabets and other elementary books, 
?35 IO > 23511 • — Ready means of obtaining employment 
is the cause of absence of children from day-schools in 
the north of Ireland, 23507-23509, 23512. 

In the other provinces the numbers at Sunday 
school are very small; the schools being for Pro- 
testants, the demand for them is of course greater in 
Ulster, 23513-23516. — The Committee is appointed 
annually from the subscribers, without regard to the 
Protestant denomination they belong to, 235 1 7-23520. 



A Presbyterian was on the Committee, but having be- 
come a member of the National Board the Committee 
decided he should not be re-elected ; the feeling for and 
against the National system runs strong, 23521-23529. 

As far as can be ascertained there were eighty Sun- 
day schools in existence before the Society, 23530, 
23531. Everyone applying for aid must refer to some 
one known to the Committee ; the religion of the 
applicants is not asked, nor is any note made of the 
denomination to which the children belong, 23533, 
23538, 23544-23546. — Committee publish a report 
annually, 23539, 23540. — There are a great many 
Sunday schools not connected with the Society, 23540, 
23541. — There are a great many buildings connected 
with the Society which are used exclusively as Sunday 
schools; some Sunday schools are held in buildings 
belonging to the Church Education Society, 23547- 
2 3549- — Books published by the Society, 23550- 
23553. — It is difficult to institute comparison between 
the Society’s books and those of National Board ; the 
Society’s schools being for religious instruction, the 
Bible is taken as the reading book ; a large proportion 
of the children cannot read, 23554-23557, 23560- 
23562. — There are no means of knowing whether 
Roman Catholics attend the Sunday schools, 23559. 

Poverty of parents to some extent accounts for ina- 
bility to read ; in other cases, carelessness ; number of 
children in the Society’s schools able or unable to read 
the Bible, 1st January, 1869, distinguished under the 
several provinces, 23563-23565. — If landlords in the 
north of Ireland will not grant sites for schools, the 
lack of reading may be accounted for, in that province, 
23568-23571. 
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Is Presbyterian clergyman of the General Assembly, 
and regular visitor of Kilkenny Model School, attend- 
ing once a week to give religious instruction, 18562— 
18569. 

Witness objected to the use of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Books (Edition 1867) by writing a note 
in the Visitors’ Book of the boys’ school and one in 
that of the infants’ school, but never had any conver- 
sation with the teachers upon the subject, considering 
that they were there simply to discharge their duty 
as servants of the Board, and that they were not 
responsible for the books ; the objectionable passages 
are, in the Second Book, the second stanza of Lover's 
song of the “ Angel’s Whisper in the Third Book, 
Sterne’s story of the “ Dead Ass in the Fourth 
Book, the statement that Queen Phillippa made the 
sign of the cross, 18570-18585, 18588, 18590-18592, 
18630-18632, 18649-18657. — Did not know who 
compiled the books ; the knowledge of who were the 
compilers would have no effect on the objection, 
18586-18588, 18620-1862 6. 

An investigation took place by order of the Board 
into charges arising out of the report of the District 
Inspector on letters received by him from the teachers ; 
the minutes were made on the 6th February, and on 
the 7th they were reported by the District Inspector, 
together with a letter from the head teacher of the 
school ; the Head Inspector, at the request of witness, 
forwarded a statement of the specific charges [a copy 
is handed in, also a copy of head teacher’s letter]. 
The charge that several pupils were present when the 
observations were made is not the fact, nor is the 
charge that the business of the school was interrupted, 
and so the Board decided, the Commissioners adding 
their regret that observations were made in the 
Visitors’ Book which should have been addressed to 
them only, 18589, 18590, 18593-18612. — The Board’s 
decision was not full enough ; they did not decide on 
the charge of speaking in the hearing of Roman 
Catholic pupils or Roman Catholic teachers ; witness 
asked for a fuller decision, but the Board declined to 
re-open the case, 18613 an: nole > 18689-18691. 

Visitors are requested to record their observations 
of the state of the school ; the school cannot be con- 
sidered in a satisfactory state if the books are im- 
proper ; an objection to the books does not imply an 
objection to the system, 18614-18618, 18627.- — ■ 
The books up to 1867 were satisfactory ; the edition 
of that year should not have contained the passages 
objected to ; it was a violation of faith with the public, 



18619. — If the Board profess not to interfere with 
the creed of any party, and depart from the principle 
they must be brought back again to it ; there is 
sufficient literature in the world for general purposes 
without interfering with the peculiar views of anyone 
18628, 18629, 18633, 18634, 18643.— If witness 
were to go over the same course again experience 
would lead him to address the Board of Education 
directly in the first place; his object in calling at 
tention to the objections in the Visitors’ Book was that 
it would come under the observation of its officers 
whose duty it was to prosecute the matter, and that 
the action taken would be more prompt, 18635-18642 
18644. 

If reference in the books to Roman Catholic cus- 
toms or history trench upon the views of other 
Christians the works should not be used ; there is not 

enough history taught in the schools, 18645-18648. 

The attempt to compile a history that would be ac- 
ceptable has never been made ; it is possible to give 
the leading facts of history without offending the 
prejudices of anyone ; an account of the battle of the 
Boyne ought not to offend — it is a historic faot, 
18658-18668. — History should be founded on facts, 
and consists also of inferences from the facts- the 
inferences, however, in the case of history, as in other 
sciences, might not be correct, 18669-18680. — His- 
tory is a very important part of the education of the 
young, 18681, 18682. 

Action of witness in respect to the books was 
justified by the result, as the Commissioners withdrew 
the books and substituted others ; other books have 
been removed from the list from time to time, 18683- 
18688. — There is not very much mixed education in 
Kilkenny ; all the Presbyterian children within a 
convenient distance attend the model school ; some 
coming four or five miles ; they are the children of 
farmers, shopkeepers, &c. ; some of them are above 
the class which the State intend to benefit out of the 
public funds, and some are able to pay more than the 
fee required, 18695-18701, 18706-18709. — The model 
school is acceptable to the people, and a good educa- 
tion is given there, 18704, 18705. — Does not concur 
in the opinion of a former witness, “ That the tone of 
the people has altered very much, that there is an in- 
dependent liberalism, that Fenianism would not have 
had a footing in the country but for the influence of 
the system of education, and that it is a system 
opposed to all religion,” 18712. 



Rev. John Scctt 
Porter. 



Portek, Rev. John Scott. 



Is one of the Non- Subscribing Presbyterians in Ire- 
land, a body theologically and ecclesiastically distinct 
from the General Assembly of Presbyterians in Ire- 
land ; is himself a Unitarian ; is one of the professors 
to superintend the theological education of young 
men preparing for the ministry ; the Non-Subscribing 
Church contains 41 congregations, 18047—18050. 

All the schools of the body intended for the class 
for whom the National system is designed are in 
connexion with the National Board, and have been 
so from the first ; almost all were built and are main- 
tained by the congregations of the , chapels to which 
attached, but they are not generally appendages to 
the buildings or grounds, 18051-18054. 

In the five schools under witness’s management 
the average attendance is large — 60, 60, 50, and two 
of 200 each ; there is a large mixture of religions, 
except Roman Catholics ; formerly they were more 
numerous, 18055, 18056. 

Non-subscribing Presbyterian body is favourable to 
the system of united education ; but the system under 
the National Board is drifting into denominationalism, 
therefore they are opposed to it, 18057. — Has a very 
high sense of the value of Marlborough-street model 



schools, 18059. — The teachers trained in Belfast are 
as efficient as those trained in Dublin, 18060. 

A manager would, caileris paribus, prefer having a 
teacher of his own persuasion, but many schools are 
most satisfactorily conducted under non-subscribing 
ministers by teachers of other churches, 18061, 
18062. — Beyond all comparison trained teachers are 
the most efficient, 18063, 18064. 

Some teachers remain long in the service, some 
male teachers get better employment in commercial 
establishments ; the females who leave usually do so 
to get married ; there have been difficulties in filling 
up vacancies, 18065—18067. 

The head teachers in witness’s school get more 
than the Government salary, 18068. — The proportion 
of children in his five schools who do not make any 
weekly payment must be infinitesimal ; the sums 
demanded are very small, 18068, 18069 . — A fixed 
residence adds much to the comfort of a teacher ; the 
present salaries of teachers are not sufficient, which is 
.proved by the numbers of young men of good attain- 
ments going off to other employments, 18070, 18071. 
— It may be desirable to get rid of a man who begins 
to be unequal to his work, but on the other hand it is 
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nitv that when a man has learned his business well 
and has become a good manager of a school, that he 
should leave it, sometimes at very short notice, 18072. 

The increase in teachers’ salaries should be made 
dependant on results ; the result should not be eon- 
gned as in England, to two or' three branches — the 
payin" branches — but should comprehend the whole 
of the°teaching, 18073-18075. 

The inspection, as conducted by the Government 
Inspectors, is of great value, it is one of the best parts 
of the system; managers are not always able to 
obtain from the local committees a sufficiency of 
school requisites ; when the Inspector comes and says 
such things are necessary, a very useful stimulus is 
put on ; in speaking so favourably of Inspectors, all 
of all religious denominations are included ; their 
number might be multiplied with advantage, 18076- 
18079. 

The desired increase of teachers’ pay would be best 
met by a payment for results, something additional 
from school fees and other sources, and if possible a 
house; the present salaries might then remain as 
they are ; having a fixed residence for the teacher 
would be a great convenience also to the manager ; 
the residence, especially in the country, should form 
part and parcel of the school, 1 8080-1 8086. 

The opinion that the system of the Board has been 
drifting into denominationalism is grounded on 
several reasons : first, a statement by the Resident 
Commissioner, as taken from Parliamentary paper 
473 , 1867 , p. 3 ; second, tire great number of xron- 
vested schools, generally built in close connexion with 
churches or chapels, and usually managed by the 
clergymen of those churches or chapels, are practically 
denominational schools, for they are attended by 
scarcely any but members of the connexion to which 
they are attached ; third, the encouragement given by 
the Board to these denominational schools, see the 
Inspector’s report on the Antrim district for 1865 , 
Appendix to 32 nd Report of the Commissioners, 
vol. 1 , p. 205 ; the unnecessary multiplication of 
schools, in order to give to each denomination its own 
school, thus keeping the children as distinct from 
one another as if separated by the sea ; the encourage- 
ment given to convent schools, which are and can be 
nothing else but denominational schools, although 
they use the same books and receive the same instruc- 
tion as Protestant children in mixed schools, 18087- 
18089. 

In the early history of the Board, Protestant land- 
lords refused to allow National schools to be built on 
their property ; they were therefore built on the only 
available sites, places connected with chapels ; under 
these circumstances the Board was not to be blamed ; 
but the complaint is that where no necessity exists, 
schools have been so built, and a spur to denomina- 
tionalism given thereby, 18090-18093. 

Witness's schools are non-vested, and are in con- 
nexion with the Board, being so placed at his request, 
although the system had at the time drifted into deno- 
mmationalism ; but a privilege having been granted to 
others, he availed himself of it also, although the prac- 
tice was not approved by him ; now, the reason does 
not exist, 18094-18098. — In non-vested schools the 
patrons have always claimed the right to use the schools 
on Sunday for Sunday-school teaching, and witness has 
so used his schools, 18099-18101. 

Denominationalism is not the result of any religious 
feeling amongst the community at large ; it proceeds 
from ecclesiastical persons, who exercise a great deal 
of influence ; there has never been found the slightest 
objection to the united system on the part of any class 
or denomination of the poor whatever, 18102. 

Witness’s experience shows that parents are not 
more disposed to send their children to schools of their 
own persuasion, with one exception, the Roman 
Catholics ; at first there were many Roman Catholics 
in his schools, but in consequence of Bishop Dorrian’s 
denunciation a very great reduction in their number 
took place ; a Roman Catholic clergyman inspected the 
register of one of the schools, and immediately after- 



wards the Catholic children left; several of those Rev. John Scott 
taken away went to no other school; they would Porter, 
have come and their parents would have let them, 
without hesitation, if they had been let alone, 18103, 

18104. — Many children of a different class of Presby- 
terians frequent witness’s school, 18105. — It is the 
attention shown to the children, and to their improve- 
ment in learning, that parents look to in the choice of 
a school, not the church of the teacher, 18x06. 

All denominational schools should be swept away, 
there should be no such thing as a Catholic school, a 
Protestant school, aWesleyan, or Unitarian school; they 
should be on the same footing as the model schools, of 
which the National Board is the patron and proprietor. 

Taking the schools in Belfast, — some Roman Catholic, 
attended by Roman Catholics, some Episcopalians, 
attended by Episcopalians, the like with Presbyterians, 

— these schools, although conducted on the principles of 
the N ational Board, are distinctly and absolutely denomi- 
national schools, and an end should be put to the whole 
system ; it is the character of the patronage and 
management and the attendance taken together that 
makes a school denominational, dividing children into 
sects and parties from their earliest years, 18107- 
181x2. 

A school with a Protestant patron and Roman 
Catholic scholars is not denominational ; the whole 
system of private managers and local patrons ought to 
be swept away, and the schools placed under the 
management of paid or unpaid Commissioners of 
Education as the model schools are ; if a gentleman 
builds a school on his property and chooses to hand it 
over to the Commissioners, let him do so ; if he retains 
the management, let him support it ; there should be 
local inspection, but no local authority ; this is the 
state of things now existing, and the wish is that it 
should not be altered, 18113— 18119. 

Thei - e are one or two model schools attended ex- 
clusively by one denomination ; as to Dunmanway 
model school, there is no local patron there ; it is 
entirely under the authority of the Board, 18120, 

18121. 

Disapproves of the constitution of the present 
Board, and of the principle on which it is constituted ; 
it consists of twenty members, and there is no Board 
in the kingdom consisting of that number ; four, or at 
most five, members would be quite sufficient to do the 
duty, who ought to devote their whole time to it, and 
be well paid for it ; £2,000 each a year would not be 
too little, 18 1 2 2-1 81 25. 

The action of the Commissioners generally has been 
the reverse of uniform ; the constitution of the Board 
being half Protestant and half Roman Catholic, is a 
disqualification that ought to be swept away ; dis- 
agrees with Mr. Stanley’s letter on this point ; a small 
Board appointed at the option of the Government, no 
matter of what religion, being chosen as most suitable 
for their duty, would inspire more confidence; the 
result of the present constitution has been frequent 
discussions and differences of opinion with consider- 
able aspeiity, and with repeated violations of its own 
rules; instances cited, 18126-18147, 18177-18179, 

18183-18186. 

The chax-acter of the small Board suggested should 
be administrative, with its powers and functions 
stiuctly fixed by Act of Parliament ; at px-esent the 
Board is partly administrative, pax-tly legislative, and 
the legislation is can-ied on in the worst possible way 
— namely, in private, without public debate or discus- 
sion, without light of petition, and the parties affected, 
that is, the teachers and the country, in utter 
ignorance of what concerns their welfare ; the piin- 
ciple of the suggested Board should be strictly non- 
sectarian, a principle best exemplified in the National 
model schools, 18148-18150) 18180--18182. — All the 
religious denominations are thoroughly represented in 
those schools— for examples, the Clonmel district 
model school, the Kilkenny District model school, the 
Waterford, Enniscortliy, Parsonstown schools, and 
several others, 18151. 

The model schools are especially valuable for show- 
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Rev. John Scott ing, in the first place, how a good, well regulated 
Porter. school should be conducted, what building, furniture, 

&c., and organisation of classes are necessary ; secondly, 
as an illustration of the success with which the united 
principle can be carried into practical operation, as 
proved by- the annual reports of the District and 
Head Inspectors ; and, thirdly, for their usefulness 
as training places for teachers, 18152. — The statement 
in the “explanatory paper ” of the Commissioners to 
Government, that “ district model schools were never 
intended to be training establishments for teachers,” 
is singularly incorrect ; quotations from official docu- 
ments showing that they were so intended, 18153- 
18160. — A large diminution in the attendance of 
Roman Catholic children at the model schools has 
taken place lately, 18161.— The Commissioners have 
not upheld these institutions as they should have 
done, 18162. 

The advantage of the non-sectarian system over the 
denominational system consists in its bringing children 
of different sects into friendly contact, whereby they 
form friendships which often continue in afterlife, to 
the great advantage of the community in promoting 
peace and order ; in all the schools under witness’s 
charge the most perfect harmony on the subject of 
religion has prevailed, 18163-18165. — Inspectors and 
persons in society speak of the excellence of the non- 
denominational system ; there is a growing conviction 
of its importance and reality, 18166, 18167. — The 
establishment of two denominational schools, one for 
Catholics, the other for all Protestants, would tend to 
disastrous consequences, 18 168. — The Ulster National 
Education Association is composed of parties of all 
religious denominations except Roman Catholics ; 
they were decidedly opposed in 1864 to such a deno- 
minational system, and it is fair to assume they have 
not changed their minds, 18169-18172. 

Whichever system is considered to be the best, let 
it be established and carried out, but it would be 
absurd to have one system in one part of the country 
and another elsewhere ; instead of one good non- 
sectarian school there would often be three expensive 
and inefficient denominational schools, and the poor 
of a small sect would be neglected, 18173-18176. 

The State is not bound to provide religious educa- 
tion for the people ; it is good for the State to provide 
secular education . for those who cannot otherwise 
obtain it, and as it is the duty of the State to do what 
is good for the people, the State is bound to provide 
it for every child in the land ; it should provide and 
pay for secular instruction only, and take care that the 
institutions erected for that purpose are not applied 
to any other ; it is the duty of the parents and the 
parents’ Church to supply religious education, 18187- 
X8195. — The managers of a school receiving aid from 



the public funds should be strictly bound to apply 
their school exclusively to the object for which the 
money was granted ; the introduction of what is called 
religious instruction, but which is rather polemical 
instruction or controversial theology, is a great disad- 
vantage ; if dogmatic instruction is wanted, let it be 
provided by those who need it, 18196-18199. 

There would be no objection to religious instruction 
being given in the schools if it be so given that it 
shall not appear, either by time, place, or person, to be 
connected with the National system, 18200. 

It is the common rule of freedom that the majority 
shall decide ; the denominational system would not 
prevail if the unbiassed opinion of the majority were 
taken, 18206-18209. 

The Roman Catholics demand denominational edu- 
cation, but they take the non-sectarian system freely 
notwithstanding, 320 Catholics attending the Belfast 
model school, out of a total of 1,485, in the last 
quarter of 1866 ; this is submitted as a specimen of 
the way the people refuse to submit to their clergy in 
particular cases ; the numbers quoted are those on the 
roll, 18210-18216. — Under the guidance of their 
clergy the 'Roman Catholics demand denominational 
education ; the only anxiety they feel on the question 
is that of pleasing their clergy, 18217-182x9. 

A plan for the education of the poor of the country, 
with funds granted by Parliament, must be in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the majority, 18223. 

Utterly disapproves of the distinction between 
vested and non-vested schools ; would desire the Board 
to withdraw aid immediately from non-vested schools, 
and from schools taught by nuns and brothel's and 
the clergymen of any Church, 18225-18229. 

Cleanliness, order, and habits of decorum in schools 
are considered by witness of vital importance ; 
children coming to his schools were negligent at first, 
but afterwards the parents thought attention to sucli 
matters to be good, and were glad it was done, 18237, 
18238. 

Morality is one of those matters parents should look 
to, and they would be justified in removing their 
children from a school where immorality was permitted 
or countenanced ; it is the duty of the patron to see 
after such things ; does not know anything as to the 
condition of the offices attached to Larne model school ; 
such a matter would be for the Inspector to set right 
if there had been anything of the kind ; never heard 
of it before, and cannot believe the facts to be correctly 
reported, 18239—18254. 

A local tax in aid of schools is desirable ; it would 
take off the appearance of an elemosynary education, 
of which there is too much in the country both for 
rich and poor - , 18255-18257. 



John G. 
Richardson, 



Richardson, John G., Esq. 



Is a member of Society of Friends, 25705. — Is 
a landed proprietor; also a linen merchant, flax- 
spinner, &c., at Bessbrook, near Newry ; commenced 
in 1846, 25686-25693. — Has a large united school 
for boys, girls, and infants, which is under National 
Board ; admits no clergy of any denomination, and be- 
lieves they are the better satisfied ; never permits in- 
terference with children’s religion, 25694-25699. — A 
statement was made against school by Mr. Kavanagh 
in 1854, but parish priest, after inquii-y by direction 
of bishop, repox'ted it to be groundless. Population of 
about 3,000 ; endeavours to keep it equally divided 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, which has 
the effect of promoting peace, 25700-25703, 25707— 
25738. — Has done nothing to cause Roman Catholics 
to attend when Bible is read ; religious instruction 
from 9 a.m. to 9.30 a.m., from which any can absent 
themselves. To prevent jealousy, now employs a 
Roman Catholic master, 25704-25706. — Denies Mr. 
Kavanagh’s statement, that pressure is brought to bear 
on Roman Catholics to make them attend Bible-class ; 
all are compelled to attend school, but only to receive 



instruction authorized by National Board, 25707- 
2 57 10 - . 

Statements showing that he has always endeavoured 
to deal fairly and honourably, and has never had one 
complaint among his 3,000 people ; has letters from 
his late partners confirming this ; concern is entirely 
his own now. Reads a letter from his late manager 
distinctly denying coercion, and one from teacher to 
same effect, and denying Mr. Kavanagh’s statement, 
that majority of children were Catholics, 257 11- 
25719. — A Roman Catholic chapel is now building; 
priest has expressed himself satisfied with impartiality 
in schools. Roman Catholic teacher says he knows of 
no improper influence ; manager does not know a 
single instance since lie came (1857) of Catholic 
child receiving religious instruction from a Protestant 
teacher ; a case or two occurred previously, but parent 
was immediately informed ; give parents notice, but do 
not turn children out if they come. Roman Catholic 
teacher now gives instruction to Roman Catholics, who 
come from 9.30 to 10; if any came before 10 
previous to 1854 parent was immediately informed, 
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25720-25737-— Has similar schools where he lives at 

'faithfully carried out is the best for 
harmony of the country ; after-life results have proved 
tl is No case of a child from witness’s school cliang- 
"This religion; this shows absence of proselytism 
nolice, pawnbrokers, or publicans, and but little 
quarrelling in the place, 25740-25746— Knows 
several Roman Catholic gentlemen who are favour- 
able to mixed system; one, Mr. Brady, of Newry, a 
late Member of Parliament, strongly so ; cannot say 
some of the middle class and gentry may not be op- 
nosed to it ; knows many act under clerical orders, 
; m d do not think much for themselves, 25747-25754. 

gocietv of Friends’ private schools for the better 

classes are ordinarily strictly denominational, but 



those at Bessbroolc attend same school as others. John G. 
Society have boarding schools for assisting their poor Richardson, 
to a good education, and a charitable institution for es< l‘ 
supporting and educating orphans, children of those 
who have forfeited membership, and are in want, &c . ; 
these are all educated in the tenets of the Society. 

Those who can afford it send their children to England, 
25755-25763. 

Cannot say whether Mr. Brad} 7 publicly stated what 
he stated to witness named above, which was at an 
election committee; he advocated National system in 
Parliament many years ago, and is still strongly 
favourable to it ; other Roman Catholic gentlemen 
present wished the question left out for reasons 
named. Roman Catholic Bishop of Belfast, 25 years 
ago, was a supporter of National system, 25764-25780. 



Riktotjl, John, Esq., m.a 



Has been in service of National Board nearly 
fliirtv-five years ; professor in training department at 
Marlborougli-street since July, 1868 ; was the late 
Dr. Sullivan’s assistant. Takes the literary depart- 
ment; has no assistant, 26012-26018.— Has been 
teaching and examining in reading and grammar since 
15th January a set who will leave on 15th June ; 
other subjects to be introduced within that tune. 

Description of instruction of teachers in “ the prac- 
tice of teaching,” 260x9-26022— Teachers’ criticisms 
of each other ; amount of practice m teaclung which 
they get during the six months ; they are partly en- 
gaged in teaching, and partly in observing how schools 
are conducted. There are five small schools iu twelve 
sections ; teachers move frequently from section to 
section; professors note the teaching and give a 
familiar lecture on the notes ; attaches great import- 
ance to this. Cannot do it fully at present for want 
of assistance; does not know whether this will be 
granted; has not made any formal representation 
on the subject. Practice of and instruction in teach- 
ing require increasing at Marlborougli-street, 26023- 
26035. 

Great difference in attainments of teachers ; some are 
very deficient in reading. Inquiry is made as to posi- 
tion occupied by them at school ; third class is highest 
in many schools ; cannot say how many have been be- 
yond this, 26036-26040. — Supervision of morals ; par- 
ticulars. Subjects taught by the other professor ; time- 
table is made out between the two professors. Weekly 
examinations. Teachers are in two divisions the 
whole time according to proficiency on arrival. 
Seventy-nine males, and seventy-five females in present 
general class ; not more than three of these are above 
first of third ; nearly half are below that when they 
come up, 26041-26053. — One head for training and 
model schools would be best were it not necessary to 
have two on religious grounds, 26054-26056. — Punish- 
ment for misconduct ; serious matters are reported to 
Board, 26057, 26058. — Desirability of pupil-teachers, 
&c., remaining a longer time than at present in train- 
ing schools ; arrangements suggested for accomplishing 
this object. Time given to instruction in the practice 
of teaching should be extended to at least one hour 
a week in each class. Description of method adopted 
of imparting instruction by familiar lectures, 26059- 
26065. 

Teachers who come up are better grounded in gram- 
mar than formerly ; many who come from model schools 
are so, some very much the reverse, 26066, 26067. — 
Arrangement of Dr. Sullivan’s work during illness 
preceding his death. Witness was assistant professor 
previous to his appointment, and his assistant from 
that time till his death. Has no assistant, and has 
therefore, as far as able, been doing work of both since ; 
necessity for an assistant, 26068-26078. — Particulars 
of arrangement into two classes, the general and the 
special, of teachers in training ; in placing them the 
classification of the Inspectors is taken for granted. 
How recommended for schools, comparatively few 
applications now for teachers, 26079-26095. — During 



witness’s time, upwards of 8,000 have passed through 
general class, and nearly 1,000 through special class. 
Believes those who come desire to be teachers. Should 
be trained after having charge of a school for a short 
time. Preparatory training desirable, eighteen or 
nineteen quite young enough to commence. Difierence 
in qualifications of those who come, 26096-26107. — 
Number of National school teachers required to fill 
up vacancies by death, <fec. Have no means of follow- 
ing up those who leave establishment. Thinks most 
who come intend to be teachers. About 8,000 at 
present employed in National schools ; only about 
3,000 or 4,000 of these were trained at Marlborough- 
street; cannot tell what has become of the others 
trained there. Many abandon teaching because of the 
miserable pay, 26108-26123. 

The two professors are the heads of the establish- 
ment ; arrangement of their own duties, and those of 
their two assistants ; the professors only are responsible 
for domestic establishments. Head masters of model 
schools are responsible for pupil-teachers ; professors are 
as managers towards masters, but do not examine 
pupil-teachers and monitors; anything wrong is re- 
ported by masters to them. Drawing up of time-tables, 
26124- 26144. — If anything prevented one professor 
from attending, he would communicate it to the other, 
26145-26148. — Professors have 110 authority over head 
master, but are higher iu rank. Do not formally in- 
spect model schools, being fully acquainted with their 
condition by daily observation. Check weekly accounts 
and visit boarding schools, 26x49-26159. — Witness 
lectures in logic ; subject enters slightly into classifi- 
cation. Cannot say anything as to District Inspectors ; 
presumes answers to their questions will be found in 
text-books. Believes the five months’ training at 
Marlborougli-street is of great value, 26160-26169. 

Pupil-teachers from model schools are superior to 
monitors from ordinary, schools ; does not think if the 
latter stayed a little longer it would make them equal. 
Three grades in training — monitors, pupil-teachers, 
and teachers ; as to usefulness of pupil-teachers, and 
whether they are unduly favoured and worth extra 
cost, 26170-26182. — Pay of pupil-teachers, monitors, 
efcc. ; the former receive less in Dublin than in the 
country ; probable reason. None receive more than 
£20 a-year in Dublin. Is not acquainted with dis- 
trict model schools, but here monitor class is selected 
from pupils by competition ; only monitors can become 
pupil-teachers; occasionally some from ordinary 
schools have competed for central model schools, 
26183-26194. — Repeats that no pupil-teaclier receives 
more than £20 a-year in Dublin ; there are twelve in 
model school, but they live at home, 26242-26245. — 
Commissioners through their officers select teachers of 
model schools ; some assistants have been appointed 
direct from special class at Marl borough-street. Ad- 
vantage to young persons to have experience of teach- 
ing before being trained ; monitors and pupil-teachers 
have some of this, but it is better ordinarily that they 
should have had responsibility of a school, 26195- 
26204. — Qualification and position of an assistant 
8 Z 
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John Rintoul, teacher ; should be equal to second of third, 26205- 
esq., m.a. 262x1. 

Is employed 12J- hours a week in teaching; has 
about 1,200 exercises a year to correct. About 200 
students generally in training. Time occupied over 
exercises ; would give more if he had an assistant, 
262 1 2-262 1 9. — Examines all the exercises at home, 
and keeps a record, but they do not go back to writers ; 



reads them and explains corrections in class, 26228- 
26232. — Uses maps in teaching geography, but map- 
drawing is not practised. 

Teaches physical geography from a text book, 26220- 
26227. — Uses Epitome of Geography but little, for 
want of time and because it is not quite suitable 
26233-26238. — To a small extent pupils draw maps 
on black board ; use atlases freely, 26239-26240. 



Robinson, esq. 



Robinson, Henry, Esq. 



Has acted as an Inspector of Poor Law Unions for 
more than twenty years ; present district comprises 17 
unions, all contain workhouse sohools. Boys’ and 
girls’ schools separate, except in smaller unions. 
Largest has 550 on rolls and 483 in daily attendance, 
smallest 22 on rolls and 16 in daily attendance; one 
teacher gives all the secular instruction in the latter, 
10372-10377. 

Inspects schools every six months, and reports to 
Poor Law Commissioners ; 1 3 under National Board, 
are inspected annually by them ; Poor Law Inspectors 
see reports, which sometimes contain suggestions ; if 
unfavourable, guardians communicate with teacher. 
Majoi-ity of these are certificated, 10378-10387, 104x0. 

Salaries of masters average £31, mistresses, £22, 
and everything found. Commissioners can regulate 
them, 10388-10390. — Guardians cannot pay more 
than Commissioners approve, 10691. — North and South 
Dublin Unions are in witness’s district ; none in 
district have yet combined into “ district schools.” 
N umber of cliiclren has not varied much latterly, 1 03 9 1 - 
10394. — Guardians are generally ready to appoint 
sufficient school assistants, 10395—10398. — The prin- 
ciple as to religious instruction is that children shall be 
brought up as registered ; an - angements for carrying 
this out, 10399-10405. 

In consequence of their youth, few children reach 
third or fourth classes ; any at school a sufficient time 
learn to read, 10406-10408. — No jealousy through 
suggestions coming from National Board. No neces- 
sity for official relations between Inspectors of the two 
Boards, 10409— 1041 2. 

Guardians can suspend schoolmasters, Commissioners 
can remove them. Care is taken, by previous exami- 
nation, to appoint competent teachers. If a school is 
inefficiently carried on, teacher is warned, and if no 
improvement by next visit, dismissed, 104 13- 104 16. 

One hundred and sixty-three unions in Ireland ; one 
Inspector could not examine all the schools in six 
months. Children come in grossly ignorant ; most 
are under ten years of age, and have never been to 
school. Never met with any who spoke English with 
difficulty. No undue delay by guardians in appointing 
new teacher where Board have dismissed one, 1041 7- 
10427. 

Error of keeping names three months produces the 
disparity between rolls and average attendance ; attend- 
ance is sufficiently regular, 10428, 10429. — Children 
are taught trades or work on land in nearly all the 
schools, 10430, 1 043 1. — Paupers in Donaghmore 
Union are exceptionally few, 10432-10436. — Nine 
schools with over 100 on rolls are satisfactorily con- 
ducted, or teachers would be removed. Advantage to 
schools where guardians take an interest, 10437— 10440. 
— Difficulties often arise (not in the schools) where 
religion of deceased parent cannot be ascertained ; law 
on the subject, 10441-10443. 

Educational staff is sufficient ; forty-six Protestants 
in South Dublin Union boys’ and girls’ schools. For 
Roman Catholics there are two boys’, two girls’, and 
an infants’ school ; each has one teacher ; this plan 
preferred to one large school with several teachers; 
number of Protestants has not altered much lately, 
10447-10453. — The separation of creeds out of school 
hours only extends to dormitories. The arrangement 
of having separate schools works satisfactorily, though 
Protestant school is small, 10651-10656. — Adults are 
separated according to creed, 10669— 10671. 

No prejudice now against girls or boys from work- 



houses ; they obtain places freely ; only fourteen per 
cent, of those hired out from Dublin unions return • 
their ages about twelve to fourteen; tabular return 
for three years on this subject, X0454— 10463. 

Most union schools are connected with National 
Board ; advantages of connexion ; guardians stand in 
relation of patrons, and pay salaries. Duties of teachers 

out of school ; no class salary paid, 10464-10469. 

South Dublin Union withdrew from connexion with 
National Board, but not in consequence of anything 
that occuired in the workhouse, 10470. — Schools are 
purely denominational, 1047 1. 

Farms are attached to all the unions ; good instruc- 
tion is given to the boys ; special agricultural officer 
kept in some, 10472-10475. — Attendance at school 
compulsory ; difference between number on rolls and 
average attendance caused chiefly by sickness, 10476- 
10479. — -Training of masters in some country unions, 
10480, 10481. — Reports of National Board Inspectors 
are useful, 10482, 10483. 

In South Dublin Union all the senior children are 
together to facilitate industrial education. The youth 
of the children is the cause of the majority being in 
the junior classes, 10484-10487. — Great number of 
illegitimate children, 10488. — Children go out at from 
twelve to foui-teen ; guardians satisfy themselves as to 
character of employers ; most can read properly be- 
fore they go out, though not fluently ; most would be 
in third or fourth class when hired out, 10489-10498. 

Where National Board Inspector is dissatisfied with 
a teacher, guardians will sometimes deal with him ; 
the latter generally do their best to get good teachers 
or increase an insufficient staff, 10501— 10505. — Some 
chaplains are irregular in making reports ; they give 
bond, ficic instruction to the children generally, 10506- 
10508. — Guardians are. obliged to advertise for every 
teacher required ; manner of appointment ; generally 
several candidates ; best usually successful ; statement 
as to inferiority of teachers incorrect ; schools are 
fairly supplied with requisites, 10509-10515. — Secu- 
lar instruction is given to all together, except in South 
Dublin Union, 10516, 105 17. — Children of two and 
a half to three years on rolls; fifteen is legal age for 
leaving, but in Dublin they sometimes remain beyond 
and continue in the school, but not if they go out and 
return again, 10518-10522. — Guardians sometimes 
give outfits, but can only pay a premium when ap- 
prenticing to the sea, 10692-10695. 

Visits of National School Inspectors, 10523-10525. 
At half-yearly examination Poor Law Inspector re- 
ceives statistics and personally examines senior classes. 
He reports results to Board, giving number, age, 
attendance, nature and extent of industrial employ- 
ment, <fec. of scholars, and number of monitors ; form 
of reports, 10526-10531. — Secular, industrial, and 
religious education of pauper children is sufficient, 
10532-10537. — Stimulus to teachers; in most cases, 
salaries are sufficient, 10538-10540. — Children have 
no intei-course with adults; can see their mothers. 
Moral character of girls equal to those educated else- 
where, 10542-10544. — Sufficient opportunities for in- 
tercourse between parents and children ; those under 
two yeai-s may remain with their mothers, 10635- 
10637. — Statistics showing that large majority of lads 
and girls remain in their situations, and that not many 
return to workhouses ; few leave the country, 10545- 
io 549- 

School farms vary from twenty-five to two acres ; 
some children are taught from Agricultural Class Book 
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in school; where there is no agriculturist, school- 
master teaches on land as well as in school. 10550- 

j 0 _ c o. Fluctuations, from children going out and 111 

•with parents ; orphans and deserted children are the 
permanent scholars ; proportions of permanent and 
casual children could be given ; discrepancy between 
numbers on rolls and those in average attendance 
neatly caused by keeping names too long ; returns 
include those on at commencement of year and those 
admitted since, though discharged ; no means of 
knowing whether they receive instruction when out 
of workhouse, 10560-10580. 

Superintendence in dormitories ; masters and mis- 
uses have charge of children out of as well as in 
school hours. Children in industrial classes occasion- 
ally have prizes, 10581-10585, 10633, 10634.— 
Workhouse teachers with National Board classifica- 
tion would not receive a higher salary on obtaining a 
higher class, 10586-10588.— Parliamentary grant has 
had little effect upon teachers’ salaries yet. The grant 
is the actual salary paid, together with a portion of 
the medical expenses, and is a distinct vote. Guar- 
dians, with consent of Poor Law Board, may raise 
salaries ; same superannuation rules apply to teachers 
as to other workhouse officers, 10590-10604, 10688- 

10690. Few cases of children endeavouring to leave 

without parents by misrepresenting age, 106c 5-10607. 

Blind and deaf and dumb children are sent to 

asylums to be educated; no indisposition on part of 
guardians to send them ; Poor Law Board can advise 
hut not compel their removal, 10608-10619. 

Little difference between ordinary compulsory dis- 
missal and dismissal by sealed order ; most of the latter 
cases are where guardians are disinclined to act. Few 



now leave or are dismissed ; great care is exercised Henry . 

before appointment ; National Board classification is Robinson, esq. 

taken as evidence of literary knowledge, 10620- 

10627. — Sufficient school requisites ; no books for 

rea din g but school-books, 10628-10631. — Every 

workhouse must have a school, and every child be 

taught for at least three hours a day, 10632. — Boys, 

girls, and infants are generally taught in separate 

schools ; no provision for adults, and no power to 

compel their receiving instruction, 10638-10641, 

10650. — Experiment of district schools not successful ; 
great dislike of parents to children leaving workhouse 
whilst they remained, 10642—10645. — Prostitutes are 
usually kept entirely separate. Intercourse of mothers 
with illegitimate children, 10646-10649. 

Schoolmasters often remain a long time ; some are 
made masters of workhouses ; salaries. Married 
teachers not usually allowed to have their families in 
the workhouse ; reasons ; no extra allowance in con- 
sequence. Many very efficient unmarried teachers ; 
some instances of immorality among this class ; but 
little danger of such eases, as a strict watch is kept, 
10657-10668. — Non-attendance at school from eye 
disease, 10672-10677. — Guardians may assist emigra- 
tion, 10678. — Any competent person may be agricul- 
turalist ; sometimes office is combined with that of 
schoolmaster ; it is so at Tullamore, and master re- 
ceives L50 a year for the two duties, 10679-10684. 

Paupers quitting workhouse must take children 
with them, unless under medical treatment, 10685- 
10687. — Advantages and disadvantages of separating 
inspection of schools from ordinary Poor Law inspec- 
tion, as in England. Each school should be inspected 
at least twice a year, 10697-10699. 



Boss, David, Esq. 



David Ro 



Is a barrister-at-law, and author of a paper on the 
nature and advantage of the non-vested system under 
the National Board, for some time Assistant Secretary 
to the Endowed Schools’ Commission, and afterwards 
Secretary to the Queen’s Colleges’ Commission, 17408- 
i 74I3 ._The system of primary education under the 
National Board in Ireland is better than any other, 
speaking generally ; originally religion was intended 
to be taught by that system ; afterwards, by a radical 
change, the non-vested system was put in connexion 
with it ; secular and moral instruction should be left 
to the State, the patron to look after the religious 
instruction ; it is the best solution of the religious 
difficulty in education, 1741 5-1 7418. 

Does not agree with the opinion of Mr. Vere 
Foster — that the religious difficulty is a myth, but it 
depends on the action of the clergy of the Boman 
Catholic and Established Churches ; the prevalent 
opinion of the laity is that every public school should 
be open to every child, 17419— 17425. — Has not had 
much social intercourse with Catholic laity in the 
north of Ireland, because Protestants and Catholics 
do not mix much together, and because there is not a 
large proportion of the better classes of society ; the 
bar is not to be taken as an exponent of the opinion 
of the people, the majority and the leading members 
being considerably influenced by what happens to be 
the popular idea of the time, 17426-17430. 

The non-vested system gives to persons with strong 
feelings in favour of religious education all the liberty 
men can fairly demand in a system of State-paid 
education ; it is calculated to diminish religious ani- 
mosity ; it tends to teach that the conscience of every 
child is a sacred thing, not to be violated, and, as put 
by the Besident Commissioner, it protects the minority, 
and prevents the majority from being oppressors, 
I743I-I7433- • . . 

Under the present system of the Board religion is 
not ignored, but is committed to local patrons or 
district teachers of religion ; the right of the parent 
to direct the education of his child is indefeasible, 
*7434. 17435- 

The real object of National education ought to be 



to educate, in the most extensive sense, the masses of 
the people ; the carrying out of the system originally 
proposed was interfered with by the adoption of the 
non-vested system — a valuable part of it ; so far as 
the education of the poorer classes of the community 
is concerned, the National system must be considered 
a success ; the original object was for combined 
literary and moral, and separate religious instruction ; 
under the non-vested system separate religious teach- 
ing has ceased to be an object of the State ; consider- 
ing the difficulties to be encountered, the Commis- 
sioners have fairly carried out the trusts committed to 
them, 17436-17439. 

The Church Education Society originated in conse- 
quence of an opinion entertained by the clergy of the 
Established Church that they had a right to superin- 
tend the education of the entire people, that no public 
education was to be afforded except as approved by 
them — a right that cannot be sanctioned in any State- 
paid school, 17440, 1 744 1. — Modification of this state- 
ment, 17553-17555- , , , 

The teachers of National schools generally are not 
so well paid as they ought to be ; a house and garden 
should be provided, and part of the pay depend on 
the way in -which they were kept, as they ought to 
serve as a model for the parish, 17442, 17443. — Wit- 
ness is in favour of a partial system of payment by 
results, but a teacher’s bread ought not to depend on 
the efficiency of his teaching, as ascertained by exami- 
nation, in the merely elementary courses of instruction, 
17444-17446. — Does not agree in the statement that 
Fenianism is the result of the National system of 
education ; it depends on other causes altogether, 
I7446-I7449- . . 

Dqes not approve the present constitution 01 the 
Board ; the principle of having on it representatives 
of the different religious bodies in the country is 
injurious ; a small paid Commission, even if all 
Catholics, more administrative in its functions, under 
definite rules, is preferable, and would be more popu- 
lar ; men of ability and position cannot be expected 
to attend to such duties gratuitously, they must ne- 
cessarily be at the mercy of their subordinates, who 
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David Boss, 



ought never, however able or honest, to be in the 
position of principals, 17450, I745 1 ) I 74S^ -I 74 ( 5i- — 
Any change in the rules should be first approved by 
the Executive Council for the time being, before being 
submitted to Parliament, as in England, I7453 -1 745^- 
. — There is' a general feeling of distrust of the present 
Board, 17457. 

Primary education should be regarded — not as many 
people regard the National system, as one for the in- 
struction of paupers or demi-paupers, but as a system 
of education of all the children of the country to- 
gether, rich and poor, and of all religions; richer 
children so taught will in afterlife have more regard 
for the sacred rights of the poor, 17462, 17463. 

The demand is now for denominational schools, but 
the question is reduced to a contest, whether, in 
education paid for by the State, the ecclesiastical or 
civil authorities are to be supreme, 17464- — It is 
stated that the present system is denominational, but 
the word so used is ambiguous ; a denominational 
school is one where the patron or master has a right 
to impose religious instruction on every child, and if 
he do not receive it to exclude him, 17465. 

As to training schools, and residences for the pupils 
in them, the education must be united or in common 

otherwise how could the men teach in common all 

the classes who would come to them 1 but it is proper 
and right that the pupils, young men from the country, 
should be placed under the charge of persons who 
would naturally have an interest in their morals and 
religion ; separate boardiug-houses, therefore, are 
highly desirable, but only boarding houses, and the 
principals, lay or clerical, of these ought to be gene- 
rally favourable to united education ; this opinion 
applies only to a system recognised and paid for by 
the State ; private boarding schools are out of the 
question, 17466-17471. 

It is said that the large exclusion of history from 
the books used in the education of the young of this 
country is a difficulty, but it is a difficulty easily over- 
come ; past facts, the most adverse, might now be 
taught, if people were at the same time taught that we 
now live under a system of perfect equality, and that 
every man, irrespective of his religion, is as good as 
his neighbour, 17472,17473. 

Although religious instruction may be best given 
when teachers have freedom to impart it in the way 
they think best, they ought not to do it as a part of 
regular school business, 17474-17478. 

Every attempt should be made to conciliate those 
who wish for a denominational system, consistently 
with the principle of united education, but nothing 
ought to be yielded to any body of men, however in- 
fluential, who demand what they want, irrespective of 
obligation to show that it is right ; otherwise we fall 
into the sin of Herod, who, having killed James with 
the sword, because it pleased the Jews, proceeded to 
take Peter also ; the principle of the National Board 
is sound — it protects the conscience and rights of 
everv child who wishes to take advantage of what the 
State pays for, secular education, which principle is 
not imaginary, it is the first rule of the National 
Board, and on it the Irish system has been conducted 
successfully since 1831, and which only requires 
patience, time, and the absence of meddling of rival 
inconsistent systems to be carried successfully into 
England, and possibly throughout the world ; the 
Irish system, so far as it is recognised and inspected, 
and paid for by the Government, is only secular, 
I7479- I 75° I - — It would be highly undesirable, and 
productive of very evil result, to remove all restric- 
tions on managers ; if what is called denominational 
education is tolerated on mere demand, it will be im- 
possible to continue a system of free Government edu- 
cation in this country, 1 7502-1 7507.— If, however, 
the majority of the empire demand the denominational 
or any other system of education, we must go with it, 
17508-175x1. 

The concession made to the Presbyterians in 1840 
was made avowedly because it was no interference 
with the principle of united education, and the change 



of one word alone, “elsewhere,” commended the 
National Board to the Catholic body more than any 
other, the Pi-esbyterian schools’ rule running thus— 
“No obstruction shall be offered to the children of 
such parents receiving such instruction elsewhere as 
they may think proper,” 17512-17520. 

It cannot be admitted that any school, be the 
patron, the manager, the teachers, the religious instruc- 
tion given in the school what they may, can be called 
a denominational school if the children of other deno- 
minations are put out while the peculiar religious 
instruction is imparted ; the conscience clause, what- 
ever the precise nature of it may be, hinders the 
favouring of any one denomination ; and the patron 
and teacher, if they do what they are bound to do, 
that is, impart the secular instruction paid for by the 
State, do but carry out honestly the rale of the 
Board ; such a school is not a denominational school, 

1 752 1-17530, 17549- — In England such a rale is not 
applied to State-paid schools ; thei-e temptations are 
put in the way to exclude the minority from the 
school, and exclusive schools are recognised, which 
the Government of a country like England is not 
justified in doing, because, for example, the Jewish 
religion may be taught, which teaches that our Saviour 
is an impostor ; there is no difference in principle 
between this and teaching indiscriminately all reli- 
gions in churches and chapels to older people ; the 
system in Ireland is practically one the Jews could 
take advantage of, the responsibility of teaching then- 
peculiar tenets being relegated to private individuals, 
I753 1 . r 753 2 - 

The idea of the original, or, at least, all the elder 
members of the Board, was that the system should 
embi-ace the common principles of Christianity, and a 
large number of people think so still, and this would 
exclude the Jews ; but inasmuch as any manager is at 
liberty to submit any books to the Board he may 
think fit for the education to be given in his school, 
there is nothing to exclude Jews from receiving in- 
straction under the National Board, which is liberal 
to the last degree in providing for the i-easonable 
requirements of every citizen irrespective entirely of 
his religious belief; a Mahommedan or a Hindoo 
might set up a school and place it under the Board 
without any violation of his x-eligious opinions, except 
so far as English literature and learning might inter- 
fere with them ; this is the secular system, pure and 
simple, which, so far as regards the action of the 
State, is what is recognised, paid for, and required, 
and if people all agreed that such and nothing else 
were to be had in every public school, would be by 
no means an evil change, 17533-17546. 

A denominational school is one where the patron 
or manager claims the right to impose any religion on 
every child irrespective or in despite of its father’s 
wish, or where he may refuse to teach religion alto- 
gethex-, a State-supported school not open as of right 
to all ; no system could be better fitted to keep people 
pei-manently estranged fx-om each other ; and it would 
be an unfortunate thing for religion -itself if such a 
system should be practically introduced into this 
country, 17549-17552. . 

The very great importance attached by witness to 
the principle of united education is founded on the 
rule of Christian morality, “Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you ;” no one 
should be permitted to hinder a child from getting 
any privilege supplied by the State in State-paid in- 
stitutions ; the State does not pay for the religious 
education given by the teachers ; it simply allows 
such to be given in a school depending for its existence 
on the aid given by the State ; but it says it wont 
allow secular instruction, for which alone it pays, to 
be shut out from any child by any rule of a local 
patron ; the action of tlxe State with regard to religious 
teaching is in reality negative to both majorities and 
minorities ; the principle advocated is the only one 
that can be considered fair in a country like tins, 
regarding reasonably the rights of conscience; an 
the Government, as father to its children, has to con- 
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'der what it does for them, and must take care that 
benefits it professes to afford to all shall not be 
withheld from any, because some persons say they 
have a conscientious feeling about teaching religion to 
every chdd in attendance, 17556-17575- 
The influence from association of a majority of 
school children on the religion of a small minority is 
not so potent as is supposed, 17576. 

The system at work in England, where in Roman 
Catholic schools the Inspector makes no inquiries 
whatever as to the religious instruction given, would 
not be submitted to here, so it is alleged, though 
nothing is asked from them but to adopt what is 
virtually a conscience clause ; if the non-vested 
system amounts to this, as it is understood it does, 
and if that is the system in England, they have the 
same here, I 7577 -I 75 82 - , , .. 

The Ten Commandments and the general lesson on 
love being hung up in most of the National schools, a 
child can°be corrected in things contrary to moral law 
dining school hours without any reference to distinc- 
tive religious tenets ; if as much zeal and talent were 
used in°such teaching as is used in disagreeing, an 
enormous amount of civilization, both civil and reli- 



gious, would be spread abroad in Ireland, 17583- David Ross, 
17588. esq " 

The history of the Redemption, as brought before 
us in the Old Testament Scriptures, may be to some 
extent set out in the books of the National Board, 

1.7585 ; this does not constitute religious teaching, 
being merely historical ; the minority of even one 
in a million, and -he a non-Christian, if by that term 
is meant an infidel, has no right to be taught anything 
but combined literary and moral instruction, and moral 
law embodies what is common to all ; but in every 
case of objection a line must be drawn between what 
is reasonable and what is unreasonable ; an objection 
is not to be admitted merely because it is made, 
17594-17608. 

It was never clearly brought out in the rules of 
Board until the application in 1840, that people 
had a right to exclude other clergy or persons from 
giving religious instruction in the schools ; there is a 
distinct reference in the rules of 1842 to the right of 
children not of the religion of the patron to an oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction “elsewhere,” 17589- 
17593- 



Rudkin - , "William Henry, Esq. 



W. H. Rudkin 



Is sole Inspector of Erasmus Smith’s schools, and 
was principal of a large private school, 13487-1349°. 
i35 8 9. I 359°> 13981- x . 

Each school is inspected twice a year ; on one occa- 
sion notice of the inspection is given to the superin- 
tendents and teachers, on ’the other the schools are 
visited unexpectedly. Every child is subject to exa- 
mination, the youngest as well as the oldest, 13491, 
I35°8, 13527, 13528, 13602, 13603.— Mode of keep- 
ing attendance rolls, 13492.— Accuracy of them is 
satisfactory, 13600, 13601.— In the majority of the 
schools the children pay a school fee, generally about 
a penny a week ; there is a difficulty in enforcing 
continuous attendance, which cannot be surmounted 
so long as the people are poor, i3493 -I 34?5- — Divi- 
sion of schools into classes, 13496. — Children are 
promoted from one class to another according to their 
proficiency on inspection, 13498-13500. 

Books of the Christian Knowledge Society are 
generally used; in a large number of schools the 
National books are in use, which are well adapted for 
education, 13947. — The Governors pay half the cost 
of the books and the children the other half, the books 
then becoming the property of the scholars, 13548. — 
The clergy as a rule attend the schools very regularly ; 
there is great benefit from their visits, 13501, 13502, 
13549-13552, 13561-13563. — Governors withdraw 
grants from schools where the attendance declines, 
13503. 

A large number of masters have been dismissed 
during the last nine years for inefficiency ; efficiency 
of masters has increased during that period, 13504, 
13506, 13511. — Several of the best teachers have been 
trained by the National Board, some by the Church 
Education Society ; some of the best have not been 
trained, 13507. — .Erasmus Smith’s schools will bear 
comparison with any other English schools of the 
same class, 13509, 13510. 

The Bible is not allowed to be used as a book for 
teaching reading, but every child that can read fluently 
must read the Scriptures; any exposition involving 
controversial or abstruse matter is absolutely excluded, 
the examination in Scripture being confined to the 
plaintext. No question would be put to a Roman 
Catholic child which would be in any way offensive to 
him. Never heard any complaints from parents of 
Roman Catholic children as to matters connected with 
religion, 13512-13520," 13524-13526, i353°-i3535> 
1 35 ( >4- I 357o. — None but members of the Established 
Church are required to learn the catechism, 13523, 
13529. — Number of children of each sect attending 
schools is returned to the governors, 13521, 13522. — 
Roman Catholic children answer in Scripture better 



than Protestant; probably the Bible being in some 
degree a new book to the former may account for 
this, 13536-13539, 13586-13588- 

C hil dren who distinguish themselves have opportu- 
nities of going to the various brandies of the Incor- 
porated Society and to other institutions, 13540- 
13545, — Examination of candidate teachers, 13546- 
13548. 

About £25 per annum, with £5 gratuity, is the 
fixed salary for teachers, and the Governors always 
expect an additional sum to be made up from local 
sources ; the teacher also has what he can get from 
the pupils ; some of the schools have a dwelling-house 
and three acres of land attached, 13553-13577- — 
Governors give a premium of a pound’s worth of books 
to a certain number of the best teachers, 13559. 
13560. — Agricultural instruction is not given in the 
schools, 13558. 

About five years ago a case occurred at Eglinton, 
county Derry, where the Roman Catholic clergymen 
withdrew most of the Catholic children, and sent 
them to the National school ; however, after au inter- 
view with witness, and visiting the school, he allowed 
them to return, 13571-13583. — Roman Catholic fami- 
lies do not object to send their children to Erasmus 
Smith’s schools, 13585. 

Expenses of inspection of Erasmus Smith’s schools are 
paid out of the funds of that Board, 13591-13593- — Tlle 
inspection of these schools and those of National Board 
and of Church Education Society could not be com- 
bined in one officer, 13594-13598.— Out of the 150 
schools not half a dozen were badly supplied with 
requisites, 13604-13607. — One of the great difficulties 
to contend with is the procuring efficient teachers ; in 
about 47 schools paid monitors are employed, one-half 
the salaries being paid by the Governors and the other 
by the local patron, 13608-13610. 

Further Examination 

Is desirous of making a few alterations and additions 
to his previous evidence, 13968-13969. 

Several children from Erasmus" Smith’s schools at 
the last examination were admitted to the Incorporated 
Society’s Institution at Dundalk. The system intro- 
duced by witness for teaching spelling, writing, and 
reading has been the cause of the rapid progress made 
by the children in these subjects ; principles of the 
system, 13970. 

With regard to the statement in answer to question 
13572, as to the school at Eglinton, he wishes to add 
that the priest attended the inspection on the follow- 
ing day, and heard the examination in secular subjects, 
and, witness believes, also in the Scriptures. The 
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W. II. Rudkin, Roman Catholic children “ gradually ” returned after 
eso- that ; the number of Catholic children attending the 

school have always exceeded that of Protestants, 
13970. — Instance of the general confidence that there 
is no tampering with the religion of Roman Catholic 
children in Erasmus Smith’s schools, 13970, 13971- • 
Presumably, the parents are aware of the rule for- 
bidding the introduction of controversial subjects in 
the school teaching, and that the Scriptures are read 
and expounded ; if children object to questions in 
Scripture, they are of an age to state the objections to 
the master, who would bring it before the inspector, 
13972—13978. — Grammar schools ai - e not inspected, 
13982. — Erasmus Smith’s school in Galway was given 
up in consequence of the small attendance, 13983— 
13996. — The school at Enniskillen, which has only 
been under the Governors during the last two years, 
had 74 in attendance at the last inspection; special 
circumstances probably caused the attendance to be 
smaller when visited by members of the Commission ; 
to take a day at random is not the right way to ascer- 
tain the general attendance of the children, 13997- 
14009-14018. — It is the duty of the inpector to insist 
on the application of the money granted being applied 
in obtaining school requisites if wanted, 14009. — The 
school at Lurgan is a well managed school ; the child- 
ren are mostly vexy young, and attend for a short 
time only, from facilities of obtaining employment in 
the factoxies, 14010, 140x1-140x5. — Subjects taught 



in Erasmus Smith’s schools, 14011— 14013.— The 
school in Brunswick-street, Dublin, and that at Ban- 
don, are veiy good schools, 140 14. — Enniscorthy 
school is a good one — of the second class, 14020- 
14021. 

The number of schools in coxmexion with Erasmus 
Smith’s Board is 150; cannot say how many were 
founded before 1839, nor whether the leases at that 
time contained pi'ovisions as to teaching the Church 
catechism on Sundays ; there are no Sunday schools 
in connexion with the Board, 14022— 14029.— -The 
schools under the Governors are not connected with 
any other societies, nor are they inspected by officers 
other than those of the Board, 14030-14033, 14038, 
14039. — Governors apply their surplus funds in aiding 
schools already existing, 14034-14037. 

The average salaries of the teachers is good, but 
many are underpaid ; the average is about £44 a year 
generally with a house, and in some cases two or three 
acres of land, 14040-14042, 14052— 14054. — As a 
body the teachei's are satisfied with their condition 
14053. — Governors occasionally grant pensions, but 
there is no rule, 14044. — Managers have no power to 
dismiss teachers except in cases of gross immorality or 
misconduct ; no inconvenience has arisen from want of 
the power, 14045-14049. — The office of s aper intendent 
is distinctly recognized by the rules of the Board, 
14050-14051. 



Sixeehv, Edward, Esq. 



Is first-class District Inspector of North Dublin 
under National Board ; was for three years assistant 
to professors in training department (scientific) at Marl- 
borough-street ; subjects handled during this time, 
26246-26253. — Attention of those in training should 
be mainly directed to practice of teaching ; used to 
teach it there ; criticised defects, and had class criti- 
cise one another ; never found this give annoyance, 
26254-26265. — Had supervision whilst they were 
teaching classes, saw that they attended to evening 
studies and that they kept time evening and morning, 
26266-26272. — Thinks Marlborough-street institution 
is better under two heads, 26273-26275. — Young 
men should pass a strict examiixation and be better 
prepared before coming up, and then be mainly occu- 
pied in practice of teaching; should remain longer 
than six months if necessary ; as to absence from their 
schools during this time ; should have actual school 
experience before coming up ; this will apply to rnoni- 
tors and pupil-teachers also, 26276-26283. 

Had no difficulty with class ; desirability of a 
museum for students ; lending library unnecessary ; 
has examined teachei's before and after training (but 
not lately, on account of prohibition of bishops), and 
did not find them much improved; inspectors, not 
professors, should examine them for classification ; 
those deserving it could bring a certificate from Marl- 
boi'ough-street to get them a step in promotion ; pro- 
fessors could examine for this, if it had no reference to 
classification ; cei'tificate would show that they had 
been well-conducted, and had made every effort to im- 
prove themselves, 26284-26301. — Sixty Distinct In- 
spectors ; these and Head-inspectors should classify 
teachers after leaving Marlborough-street ; as to uni- 
formity in classification ; Inspectors examine and send 
them up for training ; examinations are founded on 
Board’s books ; Inspectors now can give first class for 
efficiency and scholarship ; professors have sent out in- 
competent teachers ; school work should be the great 
test ; teachers should continue to study ; some first- 
class men get indolent, 26302-26318. — Inspectors 
must certify efficiency, &c., of schools annually; teacher 
wishing to improve his classification must have his 
school thoroughly efficient; school work more important 
than literary qualification, 26319-26328. 

Instance of neglecting school to study for examina- 
tion ; where assistants are employed head master is 
sometimes neglectful ; plan for testing this ; thinks de- 



scription by Mr. M‘ Greedy in 1850 of great neglect of 
school work by unpunctuality, waste of time, &c., is 
not true in the main as regards his own district ; be- 
lieves want of punctuality in the morning is preva- 
lent ; attendance book, 26329-26334. — Proposed exa- 
mination by Inspectors after teacher’s return to school 
on results produced in school, &c.; ample time to study 
for this without trenching upon school duties; In- 
spectors are a sufficient check upon one another with- 
out professors checking them, 26335-26343. — Believes 
Inspectors have different standards; should ail undergo 
a course of practical schoolmastership as well as com- 
petitive examination ; many have been teachei's ; as 
to who should train them, 26344—26351. — Is a Roman 
Catholic ; is not aware that some of the questions for 
examination of Inspectors are from books prohibited 
by his Church, 26352—26355. 

Has frequently complained of incompetency and in- 
efficiency of teachers in present district ; in report for 
1867 instances a classed female who was “ only fit to 
be a nurse,” a classed male very ignorant of geography 
of Ireland, &c., and states that while many are efficient 
some who are classed and trained are very incompe- 
tent — that it is doubtful whether training establish- 
ment has done more harm or good, &c. ; teachers in 
Dublin are poor ; return made for Commission em- 
bodying preceding is from report for Board on 101 
trained and 56 untrained teachers ; reads particu- 
lars ; general result is that there is a greater propor- 
tion of the trained teachers bad than of the untrained, 
26356-26378. — Map drawing, 26363. — Sometimes 
calls manager’s attention to faults instead of reporting 
officially ; thinks this is more judicious and kind, 
26379. — Training institution should be kept on, but 
greatly improved ; laboured to improve it when there, 
but professors opposed him, 26380-26382. — Teachei's 
should be better prepared before coming ; does not 
condemn training institution ; is determined to exa- 
mine every teacher, trained or untrained, who comes 
to his district; Dublin schools are some of the worst in 
Ireland ; classifying is one cause ; this would not apply 
to all districts ; reason why Dublin especially suffers, 
26383-26387. — Is not opposed to training, but classi- 
fication should be by professors and Inspectors, and 
according to Inspectors’ standard ; advantage of In- 
spectors over professors in acquaintance with efficiency 
of schools ; Inspectors who pass examination are well 
qualified for classifying teachers ; believes Inspectors 
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consider they are the right parties for this work, 

^Central training and practising schools are not under 
any effective superintendence ; should be under Inspec- 
tor • pending this, should be examined by professors. 
Similar schools in England, and others in Ireland, are 
examined by Inspectors. Weekly reports do not show 
progress made. Have only been examined once by 
professors. Board have no means of giving informa- 
tion about their progress; short visits useless for 
ascertaining condition ; Commissioners do not inspect 
them • witness has frequently examined them ; did so 
on the Queen’s visit ; has recommended formal inspec- 
tion, 26399-26417. . . .... ,, 

Two schools taken into connexion in 186/ estab- 
lished by Sisters of Charity, who give the religious 
instruction ; the teacher of one is the most efficient in 
the district, and is untrained, 264x8-26422. — Manner 
in which public examinations may be made useful, 
26423, 26424. — Examinations for classification are on 
an uniform system ; numbers examined in 1867, and 
other particulars ; others besides those in charge of 
National schools come, but ordinarily only such as are 
engaged in teaching under the Board, 26425-26437. 
—Has examined a few Church Education Society’s 
teachers ; found some very inefficient, one very com- 
petent; has one now who has never been classed, 
26438-26440. — Another instance of incompetency in 
a trained teacher, 26441, 26442.— Nuns very efficient 
teachers ; one nuns’ school produced 29 teachers in a 
year ; from another, monitors became the best teachers 
under the Board, 26443-26446.— At Cork Model 
Barm, from divided mastership between literary and 
agricultural heads, very unpleasant differences arose. 
Examined pupils on literary subjects three times a 
year; they did very fairly, 26447-26454. — In Cork 
model schools about one-fourth were of class usually 
found ffi National schools. At Carmichael School, 
Cork, mixed attendance, but no Roman Catholics; 
rather high fees, 26455-26466.— Cork and West Dub- 
lin model schools being under ban of bishops, teachers 
from them cannot get schools unless from lay patrons ; 
practically, supply of teachers from model schools is 
almost cut off, many trained since 1862 are worse off 
than beggars, 26467-26471. 

When at Marlborough-street about three-fourths in 
training were Roman Catholics ; nearly all were real 
teachers. Of male teachers in general class in 1867, 
49 were bond fide teachers ; 10 others had been trained 
before ; second training was not formerly allowed ; 
no reason was assigned, 26472-26477. — During 1867 
and 1868 recommended 14 teachers for training, but 
only 2 came up ; others were summoned direct, lest 
managers might not convey summons to them, but 
they did not come. Circulars recently sent to In- 
spectors asking them to recommend pupil-teacliers to 
fill up vacancies in class. [Copies of these circulars 
will be found at page 1176.] Managers complained of 
teachers being summoned direct, 26477-26484. — Has 
no teachers receiving money from Science and Art 
Department. Superiority of teachers trained in con- 
vent schools ; remain under Board as long as others. 



Summary of results of examination of some of these, Edward 
26485-26490. — Few lectures at Marlborough-street in Sheehy, esq. 
witness’s time ; subjects of these ; there were philoso- 
phical instruments, and a physical cabinet. Suggested 
a museum, and a room was set apart. Professor’s lec- 
tures are chiefly verbal, 26491—26500. 

Head Inspectors draw up programme of questions 
for annual examination of teachers ; teachers in train- 
ing use “ Board’s Book on Natural Philosophy.” If a 
correct answer were given outside this book would 
receive it, 26501— 26511. — Museum at Albei-t Train- 
ing School, Glasnevin, 26507. — Does not think ordi- 
nary schools in Dublin are neglected in order to drive 
children to central schools; gives reasons, 26512. — 

Time occupied by monitresses’ examinations ; they are 
necessarily away from home one night that all may be 
examined together, which takes at least two days ; 
never found mischief arise from this ; could not be 
examined at their own schools, 26513—26518. — Bishop 
denouncing Cork Model School caused more Protest- 
ants to come in ; this gave it respectable appearance 
named above ; pupil-teachers were of a humbler class ; 
this did not damage their authority ; training should 
take place in same kind of schools they arc likely to go 
to. Has only had experience in three model schools. 

Better to train pupil-teachers in ordinary schools ; 
they could be made quite competent for central train- 
ing establishment, 26519-26527. 

Was stationed in Cork from 1858 to 1867 ; Cai-- 
michael schools drew pupils away from Presbyterian 
school ; did not know there was a Presbyterian school 
not under Board. Is surprised to hear that St. Nicho- 
las’ Established Church school contained 18 Roman 
Catholics, which would represent 6 in attendance. 

Question whether this is a correct inference. Other 
mixed schools in Cork, 26528-26544. — Knows schools 
of Spike Island and Haulbowline ; pupils are mixed ; 
cannot give proportions ; managers were Protestants ; 
are Government schools ; no argument from mixed 
attendance in such a case. Approves of mixed schools, 
if they have safeguards against proselytism, 26545- 
26555' — Believes rules of Board properly earned out 
are a sufficient safeguard against proselytism, but cases 
do occur ; instance in Presbyterian school of Episco- 
palian children being present during teaching in West- 
minster Catechism ; considers that in absence of parents’ 
certificate, they should have been excluded ; question 
whether this is a correct interpretation of Board’s 
rule; also whether above is strictly Presbyterian teach- 
ing, 26556-26568. 

Has always reported favourably on convent schools ; 
improvement in female education is largely owing to 
them, 26569-25573. — Census tables show that increase 
of females who could read in Cork (where there are two 
convent schools) between 1841 and 1861 was 7 per 
cent., and in Dublin 10 per cent. Cannot say any- 
thing as to other places named where increase was 13 
and 21, and no convent schools ; can only speak of 
parts he is acquainted with. Believes they attract a 
much greater number of children than ordinary female 
schools, 26574-26586. 



Sheridan, John Edward, Esq. 



Was appointed Sub-Inspector under National Board 
(for Clare and Galway) in 1852, District Inspector 
(Galway and Cork) in 1854, and Head Inspector in 
1858; is principally engaged in Cork, Kerry, Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Waterford, 4731-4736, 5244, 5245. 

Principal duties are to visit districts frequently, 
and to see Inspectors under him as to examinations, 
appointment of monitors, management, &c. ; head 
quarters at Dublin. Visits districts and sees In- 
spectors three or four times a year. Most communica- 
tions with them are personal, 4737-4743- — Last year 
visited 370 schools ; their progress latterly is marvel- 
lous, 4744, 4745. — Proportion of children in higher 
classes greater now than in any other part of Ireland ; 
attendances also have increased ; daily average of 



those on rolls 60 per cent. ; might be further im- 
proved ; public misapprehension on this point. 7 4 
per cent, in first two books, which is too large a pro- 
portion, 4746-4753. ; 

Payment by results desirable ; would cause im- 
proved teaching, 4754, 4755- — Teacher’s salary should 
not be based entirely on instruction in school; 
reasons, 4756. — Payment by results would get the 
children into the higher classes more quickly. In 
England they are expected to be presented in a higher 
standard every year, but this is not realized ; this 
would be too strict for Ireland, but principle would 
do, with modifications, 4757-4760. — Teachers should 
be paid partly according to proficiency of children, 
5121-5123 ; see further 5130-5133- 
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Boys’ education in primary schools should he 
finished by fifteen. Under exceptional circumstances 
only should a teacher receive payment for boys over 
fifteen in lower standards, 4761-4764. — Hashad noun- 
happy relations with Inspectors, 4765- — Has seldom 
detected intentional miscalculations in attendance books. 
Inspectors’ system precludes any general falsification 
of registers. As a rule, accounts are accurately kept, 
4766-4769. 

Quarterly paymentsto teachers satisfactory. Monthly 
payments unnecessary and impracticable, 4770, 4771- 
Might be convenient for the teachers, but impos- 
sible ; difficulties stated. Could not be done through 
the Inspectors, 5405-5412.— Witness pays teachers’ 
travelling expenses on the spot. Board gives an 
imprest for a year, and as soon as district is paid 
account is sent up. Teachers sign a pay-sheet, 4772- 
477 8. — Teachers are allowed 2\d. a mile each way, 
and 2s. a night ; this covers outlay, 4779, 4780. 

Head Inspectors draw tip examination papers ; same 
questions used in the different districts. Chiefs 
of Inspection seldom make any corrections in them, 
4781-4785. 

Teachers are badly paid and discontented, especially 
the lower class ones. Any efficient teacher of the 
lowest class should be able to earn mechanics’ wages, 
at least £1 a week, 4786-4792, 4794, 5197-5201.— 
A slight improvement latterly, 5009, 5010. 

At present there is a large number of schools 
attended by very few pupils ; under a system of pay- 
ment by results this could not be, 4793. — Many 
efficient teachers in the third class, 4795-“ Su PP 1 y of 
male teachers is getting deficient. Conditions of pro- 
motion. Increase of salary in higher classes is a fair 
inducement to endeavour to rise, 4796-4799. — Best 
schools as regards attendance and proficiency are in 
the rural districts, 4800. 

Convent schools are now fully as efficient as ordi- 
nary National schools, 4801-4803. — Some of them are 
very extensive, but these are really unions of four or 
five schools, amalgamated and held in one building ; as 
a rule the Board trill only allow a convent to have one 
school. What in an ordinary school is a class, here 
becomes practically a school in classes and divisions. 
This works beneficially in one way, by attracting many 
who would not otherwise attend, but is on the whole 
illogical and prejudicial to education. If convents 
were allowed to open auxiliary schools in crowded 
districts it would bo a better arrangement, 4828— 

4838. They are only overcrowded in large towns. In 

many beside convent schools the allowance of eight 
square feet per child is not carried out. Even some 
model schools have been reported for violating this 
rule, 4839, 4840. — If convent schools were allowed 
freely in cities they would interfere disadvantageously 
with lay schools. As between the two, convent schools 
are to be preferred, as they educate so large a number, 
but people should have a choice, many preferring the 
former, 4841, 4842. 

Schools of moderate efficiency, and some of the 
highest order, are conducted both by Sisters of Mercy 
and Presentation nuns. The latter being cloistered, 
it might be supposed would be less efficient, but this 
is not the case, 4843-4845.— As a rule, the only lay 
teachers in convent schools are those for needlework 
and paid monitresses, as no others would be paid by 
Board, 4846, 4847. — Cloistered nuns cannot teach out- 
side the convents. TJrsulines and Presentation nuns 
are cloistered ; Sisters of Mercy and Charity are not, 
4851-4856. 

Convent schools are impatient of competition, and 
will not permit a rival school if it can be extinguished. 
In many small towns convent schools are the only 
ones ; co-existent lay schools are to be found, but these 
are exceptions. They were the first to join the Board, 
and therefore forestalled lay schools, 4866-4872.— 
Witness qualifies drift of a report written by him in 
1860 as to children who are not attending school 
because there are none but convent schools, 4^73- 
Dislike towards them is caused by the restraint, and 
because the indigent classes attend them and they are 



gratuitous, 4874, 4875, 5690. — By gratuitous is meant 
not refusing a pupil who cannot pay ; the vast majority 
do not pay; Presentation nuns cannot take fees- 
Sisters of Mercy do ; accounts are kept with substan- 
tial accuracy, though small sums may be sometimes 
forgotten, as they may in other schools, 5691-5703. 

Witness states from his own knowledge that many 
Catholic children prefer not to attend convent ox- 
monastic schools, 5436, 5437. — Restraints which cau Se 
dislike ; same in model schools, except as to religious 
duties, 5688, 5689. 

Explanatory statement as to places where no lay 
schools co-exist with convent schools, but female Na- 
tional schools only were meant ; of course there are 
private schools, 4876-4879. — There were forty-two 
convent schools in witness’s late circuit, 5026. — Parish 
priest is generally manager ; he cannot appoint or re- 
move teachers ; nuns generally appoint him, 5215,5216. 

Nuns vary greatly in their capacity as teachers, but 
Board admit all as such without examination ; exami- 
nation unnecessary, 521 7-5 221; 571 6-5 7 24. In Eng- 
land, at -least one member of a community must be 
certificated, but they do not approve of it, 5725.— 
Reasons for this opinion. Christian Brothers in France 
do not object to an examination. English examination 
conducted in writing ; same might be done here. If 
a certificated teacher wei-e required in every convent, 
means could be found of having one, 5809-5817. 

The report referred to pointed out serious defects in 
convent schools, being wi-itten specially for their im- 
provement ; similar defects could have been shown 
to exist in other schools, but they were not in question. 
Defects referred to were chiefly impatience of competi- 
tion, and inadequate accommodation and teaching 
power-, px-oducing extremely slow progress, and leaving 
school befoi-e completing course. Now, accommodation 
is increased, and teaching power is at least equal to 
other schools, 4880-4886. — The great majority here, 
and in England and Amei-ica, leave school too early, 
4887, 4888. 

Many teachers of superior qualifications in convent 
schools, though a few years ago they were deficient in 
improved methods of teaching and organization ; in this 
thei-e has been great improvement; pi-ogi-ess of children 
not satisfactory, but not inferior to that in other schools, 
5038-5048.— Junior classes are as well attended as 
senior. Pi-ogress in higher classes more rapid than in 
lower. Fully equal now to National schools. Few 
scholars reach highest class in any schools. Better 
education to be had than in ordinai-y schools, 5049- 
5056. — Comparisons between convent, National, and 
ordinary schools ; as between them, convent schools pre- 
ferable, but they should co-exist. Convent schools are 
generally in towns. Attendance at model schools more 
regular than at convent schools, and at the latter more 
than at National schools. Convent schools the most 
useful in connexion with the Board, 5057-5068.— 
Literary classification of pupils lower than in first or 
second class schools ; aniount of teaching power paid by 
the Board not larger than in other schools, but consider- 
able extra help provided by nuns, ladies, &c., 5069- 
5075. — Nuns not being trained should be paid by 
results rather than by capitation, 5321. 

Explanation of observations as to difference between 
cloistered nuns and non-cloistered nuns. Persons who 
devote themselves entirely to education likely to be 
most efficient. The National school under the Ursu- 
lines is only of moderate efficiency, but this is well 
accounted for, 5470-5478. 

In Kenmare, prior to convent school, there was one 
National school, conducted by a very skilful teacher, 
with under 100 scholars ; in px-esent convent school 
there are 400 ; the instruction is of the highest order, 
the nuns are cloistered ; education of the poor is more 
likely to be successful in hands of educated persons 
than teacher's drawn from an inferior class, 5479 - 54®7- 

Children of the better class attend some convent 
schools, though others are exclusively for the poor , 
persons able, but not paying school-fees, would give a 
subscription, 5704-5709. — Unlikely that a Protes n 
•with £200 a year would take his children from a 
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sdl00 l to it few shillings a quarter, and school, hut quickly discover if a teacher is inefficient, jUjin 
“I tbroto a convent school, 57 ,o.-Nons, as troll and then become irregular, 4 8. 3 .-Seliools are fully 
sen d them » examined at least tvvice a year, and often visited 



SeW \l!ev Packers receive a gratuity for instructing examined at least twice a year, and often visited 
83 do not charge monitors for instruction given, casually, when Inspector will check accounts attend- 

m ° m c-712 Money paid by Commissioners is all ance of teachers, &c. ; some few are visited ten 01 

lint in promoting efficiency of schools, 57X3-5715- twent ) r times a JJ** 5 teacher is not previously aware 

Pad vent schools not considered denominational ; of these visits, 4814-4822. 

— Oonv ent honour „ , , . . r n nmmio _ a i a v<r<. number of the non-vested school-houses, 



iVut in promoting efficiency of schools, 57I3-57I5- twent ) r times a JJ** 5 teacher is not previously aware 
Pad vent schools not considered denominational ; of these visits, 4814-4822. 

- C ,°r! sometimes attend them ; rule of Commie- A large number of the uon-vested School-houses, 
against any direct internal communication be- and some of the vested class, are very unsuitable 
tween school and place of worship is observed, as is also many formerly vested m trustees are in ruins, and 
t0 a iiow children of other denominations to be others in a discreditable state, 4859-4863. 
rule not to auovv m Kt.i-nrWk n,W.ed bv InsDectors were so unequal 



minfduih. vKliglous teaebing, 57s6-57 3 6. Standards adopted by Inspeotoi-s were so unequal 

F T° j, as easy to convent as to other schools ; as to render statistics founded on them almost value- 
deST are sometimes looted to enforce punctuality, less ; this has been to a great extent corrected ; an 
1,8-11740.— Children come younger than to National endeavour has been made to establish a 00 ”””” 
schools ; capitation grant does not cause this ; reasons definition of “ satisfactory, fan, -lie., 48O4, 48 5, 
for nupils sometimes staying beyond school age, 5742- 5006,5007. . , , 

r_Tn I860 witness had forty-two under his The needlework teaching has been improved, but 
inspection c 7 4 7 .-For inspection, some good and there is great room for further amendment especially 
some of a lower standard are chosen, 5751. — Consider- in rural schools ; it is never likely to be entirely 
able improvement in late years in all schools, including remedied ; Board can supply materials for knitting 
oonvent schools, 5 7 53. -Average daily attendance at only, 4889, 4890— ^ convent and city National 
convent schools in 1858, 1850, and 1800, 5780. schools needlework is well attended to, but not m 

Report by witness in 1860 on convent schools sup- rural schools ; work is taken 111 only where woiknns- 
uressed but subsequently published by order of the tresses are employed, 5544- 5545-— In lu , ial schools 
House of Commons ; in consequence of great misrepre- children never bring their own or parents clothes to 
aentations of drift of this, he afterwards published an be mended ; in very few cases have they a second suit, 
explanation of his views, andnow reads it, 5818-5824. 489 1-4893—^ room for improvement m monitors, 

Dailv attendance at convent and monastic schools 4894,4895. 1 

about 50 000, being about one-tenth of the whole Until lately only 18 or 19 per cent, of the National 
attendance of children, and one-fifth of the female ate school children have reached the higher classes, giving 
tendance 5635-5638.— Convent schools do not require an attendance of about two years , this is almost 
more supermini than others, 5835758.38— Special useless, as nearly all they have forgotten in 



reports by witness, showing that only incidental visits 
were paid to some, more being unnecessary, as nuns 
discharge their duties so faithfully, 5839-5845- . 

No check necessary to prevent overcrowding in 
convent or monastic more than in other schools ; are 



a few years ; the number now may be 24 per cent. , 
4896-4900.— Children are too long in passing from 
class to class ; payment by results would correct this, 
4901-4903.— System of promotion by Inspector at 
annual examinations not desirable ; reasons ; the case 



SSedttoee times a year, 5868, S 86 9 .-Tl,e’o»ly ot the Church Education schools (where this is done) 
schools connected with Board that attempt to obtain is different, 4904-4909. n . 

situations for their grown-up girls are convent schools; The recent rule of the Board as to promotion to 
but in any schools, convent or ! lay, conducted by a good first class of teachers who have not been tiamed acts 
teacher, children will be found, 5938, 5939. injuriously , 49.o-49<3-Scho°ls teU co»mrt o imt 
Monastic schools arc inferior, but they teach the less than thirty-five or more than 140 scholars, 4914- 
very poorest. The maj ority of those in the southern dis- 4916, 4970-4972, 5614. 

trict are in connexion with Board, 4804, 4805, 4823- The general opinion of the Inspectors is that 
4827.— Monks’ schools were very early connected with managers do not attend sufficiently to then duties , 
Board; number has not increased, Board having passed witness is of an entirely different > 

a rule not to accept any more, 4848-4850.— No reason they exercise very salutary influence and . supervision, 
for their exclusion from State aid. Commissioners’ and do much more than they get credit foi , they a 0 
rules are faithfully observed, and they are as efficient not calculated to act as Inspectors ; Inspectors reports 



rules are faithfully observed, and they are as efficient not calculated tc 
as other schools, 5829. — Christian Brothers do not do not now pi 
connect themselves with Government, 4857. — Prefer- before publieatii 



euue of theirs to lay schools by poorer -•> t, •. 

Two monastic National schools in Cork, and two 4920.— Managers who visit often frequently omit to 
in Kerry Another was built in Cork at enormous record visit; Inspectors judge by the number ol 
expense on site given by Treasury on condition of its entries they find ; instances of managers who visit 
being a National school, and when finished and con- frequently producing a very salutary effect , some 
ditions fulfilled, Board would not have the school, visit every day or two ; one named has a conference 
5413-5416. The amount of education received by of teachers every month, 4921-4925. A statement 
pupils in above-named schools is probably lower than that managers at Newcastle West seldom visit, and 
in a National school, because a lower class attend, who another that managers’ visits confer no advantage, are 
are more ignorant and difficult to teach, but the in- incorrect ; they fulfil their duties very an y , ey 
struction imparted is infinitely superior to that in a are not expected to examine pupils, nor is it desirable 
National school. The same would apply to convent they should do so ; under system ot payment by 
schools, 5417-5435. Numbers of Roman Catholic results managers might to some extent be useful in 
children dislike monastic and prefer National schools; examining in periods between Inspectors visi s, 492 >- 
particulars of one case in Cork, where a new National 4930, 5298-5301. — It is a voluntary act of anyone 0 
school was opened near a Christian Brothers’, and was become a manager, but having done so, be is mora y 
rapidly filled by pupils, many of whom came from bound to the Board to attend diligently to his duties , 
Christian Brothers’, 5436-5459. — In no part of Cork duties stated, 5222-5225. 

are there sufficient schools ; the Christian Brothers Clergy of all denominations make the best ma- 
are well attended. Another instance, 5460-5469. nagers ; lay managers seldom do more than sign official 
Extreme poverty of parents makes them indifferent documents ; would be better if laity took more interest 
about education, 4806, 4807. — Diminution of people in education, but they would not make better ma- 
unable to speak English, as children now habitually nagers than clergy, 5604-5608. — It is unreasonable 
use it, though in some parts Irish is still spoken in for a landowner who gives a site to expect whole ma- 
schools ; Board publish no books in Irish, but have nagement of school ; influence of local gentry could be 
no rule against its use in schools ; though speaking brought to bear without their having exclusive ma- 
English, some children have a better knowledge of nagement. Teachers are generally better under clerical 
Irish, 4808-4812. — Children generally like attending than under lay managers, 5609, 5610. — Clergymen are 



do not now pass through Head Inspector’s hands 
before publication ; when they did, witness always 
struck out anything reflecting upon managers, 4917- 
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generally poor, and landlords should keep school-houses 
in repair, whether they are managers or not, 5611—5613. 

National schools tend to displace private schools, 
4931. — A Head Inspector should fully visit 200, and 
incidentally visit 200 more, every year ; witness has 
not quite done this yet, but hopes to accomplish it. 
Incidental visits of Head Inspector not so valuable as 
those of District Inspector ; the latter would be more 
serviceable if not so short, 4933-49 38. — Primary in- 
spections are for detailed information, secondary for 
numerical results and general statement. Improve- 
ment or the reverse soon results from efficient or non- 
efficient inspection, 4939-4943. — District Inspectors 
have not an unnecessary amount of writing to do, or 
of returns to make out ; their chief wxiting is the 
reports they prepare, 4944-4948. 

Witness’s relationship to central office ; 4949. — 
Inspectors often think their complaints are not suffi- 
ciently attended to, but perhaps their judgment is 
partial, 4950. — If payment by results adopted, In- 
pector would only have to visit each school once a 
year ; he could then pay incidental visits at the rate 
of fourteen a day ; places where this could be done, 
4951-4959. 

Sometimes giants have been made to opposition 
schools. Never knew convent schools taken into con- 
nexion for the sake of getting children from other 
schools, 4960-4965. — Commissioners should not re- 
fuse to aid any school fulfilling required conditions, 
4966-4969. 

Schools were vested in trustees until Commissioners 
were incorporated ; managers are disinclined to vest 
schools in Commissioners ; good results anticipated not 
always realised. Suggested conditions giving control 
to Commissioners never yet acted on, 4973-4984. — 
Schools are built by contractors and repaired by Board 
of Works, but the latter are very inattentive. Local 
parties sometimes pay part of their third in labour. 
Cases have occurred where contractor has agreed with 
local parties to do the work for the Board’s two-thirds, 
4985-4991, 4997. — Buildings are generally good, but 
expensive ; some of the vested school-houses are damp ; 
difficult to make trustees keep them in repair ; all 
should be repaired by public funds, 4992-4996. — 
Undue delay of Board of Works in effecting repairs, 
554 2 > 5543- — Buie as to whitewashing non-vested 
schools not always observed, 4998, 4999. 

Number of vested schools in Kerry has increased 
enormously since 1860, 5000-5003. — State of educa- 
tion in Munster better than in any other part of Ire- 
land, 5004, 5005. — Many imperfectly qualified teachers 
admitted latterly, 5008. — Residences for teachers very 
desirable ; should be near, but not in juxtaposition to 
schools, 5011-5013. — Too many grades of teachers at 
present, 5014. — A teacher single-handed cannot effi- 
ciently instruct more than thirty-five to forty pupils ; 
none should be admitted who cannot do this ; some 
Inspectors consider they should be able to teach 
seventy, 5015—5020. 

Probationers should only be employed as assistants ; 
various descriptions of them ; some are equal to second 
class teachers. They do not answer very well, but 
they are strictly dealt with ; 5021-5026.— As soon as 
practicable after appointment they are examined by 
District Inspector, and if certified efficient, receive 
payment from time of appointment. If inconvenient 
to Inspector to examine at once they are paid on 
manager’s recommendation until examined, 5027-5037, 
5 109. — Further particulars on this point and account of 
origin of practice, 5358-5363. 

Great lack of properly qualified teachers ; causes. 
Many abandon the pursuit, 5076-5080. — 507 paid 
monitors in witness’s district, of whom senior class 
females preponderate ; junior monitors not now over- 
worked, 5081-5089. — Owingto rules of Commissioners, 
paid monitors cannot always be employed where 
wanted, 5090, 5091. — Monitorial system most valuable 
for promoting efficiency of schools and rearing up 
teachers ; their services exceed their cost to the State. 
As all do not become teachers, there is sometimes an 
excess in numbers ; they are selected by District 



Inspector, managers having a veto, 51 10-5 1^0 If 

payment of teachers by results adopted, a plan "should 
be devised by which monitorial system should be left 
untouched, 5 1 24—5 128. 

Statistics of monitors ; a large increase, especially fe- 
male, since 1860; firstclass paid female monitors chiefly 
in convent National schools, as they can only be in large 

schools, 5655-5671— In 971 ordinary National schools 

in witness’s late district, there was only one first class 
paid monitor, 5672-5675.— Advantages to schools of 
monitors, 5676-5678. — Reasons why more of the 971 
schools named have not availed themselves of monitors • 
only certain class teachers can have them ; many will 
not undertake such laborious work for the small re- 
muneration, &c., 5679-5684.— In a few schools, Com- 
missioners have sanctioned more monitors than required 
for teaching, so as to rear up assistants, 5685-5687. 

Number of mixed schools has somewhat decreased 
in witness’s district since 1860. National education 
is administered so as to fairly protect Protestant 
minorities, 5092-5100.— Dislike of Protestants to 
mixed schools under management of Roman Catholics. 
Wherever possible they get up schools for themselves 
in preference. Whatever united education exists is to 
a great extent from acceptance of principle by Roman 
Catholics. No other system desirable for Ireland 
5101-5108. — If attendance at all the National schools 
were restricted to sixty, present staff of teachers would 
not be required, 5109. 

Annual examination might be made a fail- test of 
teacher’s work by requiring ajl the children to be 
present and examined by Inspector at time of annual 
inspection, 5130-5133. — Securities taken that State 
shall get an equivalent for its contribution — proper 
school-houses well supplied, and qualified teachers, 
5134, 5135. — Board endeavour that school-houses shall 
be kept in repair, but some localities are so poor that 
it cannot be done ; non-vested school-houses are fairly 
kept ; State should repair properly vested ones. Those 
built with public money should be placed under county 
authorities, who should be bound to keep them in 
repair; reasons, 5136-5139. — Difficulty in obtaining 
sites ; State should assist. Locality should contribute 
towards building and working school, but a rate-in-aid 
would not be just. Landed proprietors should be 
made to take a greater interest than they do in 
education. On the whole, education should be pro- 
vided for out of Consolidated Fund, 5140-5145. 

There is nothing to prevent persons trained at the 
public expense from leaving the service ; not many 
leave, 5146. — Large number of adventure schools in 
Cork for children which the National system does 
not reach, 5148-5x51. — All parents able should be 
made to pay something, 5152, 5153. — Few night 
schools in Ireland, 5154. 

There are very few schools where children do not 
all get efficient religious instruction in their own 
denomination. Generally, the minority do not get 
it in the school, but it is provided elsewhere, 
5155-5160. — -Few complaints of disregard of Board’s 
rules as to religious instruction ; particulars of one, a 
very trivial case, 5161-5163. — One more serious re- 
cently investigated, where proselytizing has been 
shown to be carried on; no doubt the Board will refuse 
further aid, 5164-5x68. — By present rules of Board 
managers of non-vested schools can prevent religious 
instruction being given; under Lord Stanley’s letter 
parish clergymen could enter any school, 5309-5316. 

Children who attend schools aided by State are 
mostly of the poorer classes ; some attend whose 
pai’ents could pay ; any may attend. Poorer classes 
so predominate that it would not be worth while 
to make a limit, 5169-5174. — Convent schools teach 
more subjects than National schools ; model schools 
give a first-class English education at expense of State, 
5175-5179. — Advantage or otherwise of teaching 
children what they are likely to forget, 5180-5185. — 
Any National system should give an education that 
will enable poor, talented children to rise above their 
original position ; it benefits the State as well as the 
individual, 5186, 5187, 5499, 5570-5576, 5 S 59* — 
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Danger to State in allowing talented children to remain 
uncidtivated, 5857, 5858. 

Children cannot now get through the course ox in- 
struction in the first class in less than two years, as 
the First Lesson Book is much longer than it was. 
Nothing in first class can be called a higher subject, 
c 1 88— s r 0*5. — Position of a teacher as compared with 
that of a skilled mechanic ; the former is assisted by 
the State, the latter is not. Including prepar- 
ing lessons, the teacher has to work as many 
horns as the mechanic, and often in great discomfort, 
CJ07-52O3. — School hours are usually from ten to 
half-past three or four, 5204-5208.— Inspector’s inci- 
dental visits are made anytime between D’30 and four, 
,09-52 11. Number present must be marked on the 
rolls bv twelve o’clock, 521 2-5214. 

Conditions under which Inspectors sometimes re- 
commend grants in cases where school-houses do not 
quite meet Commissioners’ requirements ; e.g. many 
do not come up to ideal of what they should be, yet 
they may be suitable to locality and its means, and 
the Inspector is not precluded from recommending 
grant, 5226-5234.— A very small percentage of 
children attending schools in South of Ireland where 
managers and- teachers are of a different religion 
from them, 5235-5237.— Not practicable to board 
minority children in schools of their own religion away 
from home, 5238, 5239.— A minority of three in a 
parish has as much right to its share of State educa- 
tion, and to have its wishes consulted, as the majority 



of 3,000, 5240-5243. 

Above 1,000 schools in witness s late district; 
visited 280 some years, and 370 last year; visited 
some three times, but others not once ; his function 
was to visit casually here and there, and see that 
District Inspectors did their duty, 5245-5252. — 
Accommodation in school buildings fairly sufficient. 
The larger number are non-vested ; these are built 
without State aid. A chief reason of majority being 



non-vested is the difficulty of procuring sites ; State 
will not grant money for building unless secured for a 
number of years rent free, &c. ; on the whole, State 
conditionsare satisfactory, 5253-5259. — Vested schools 
are usually built according to plans of Board of Works ; 
these are generally unsatisfactory, and can only be set 
aside by vigorous protest. Non-vested school-build- 
ings seldom as good as vested, 5260-5266. — Boys 
and girls should have separate i-ooms, if more than 
forty ; this would add materially to the expense, 5267- 



5274. 

Southern district is chiefly Roman Catholic, but 
where there is a fair Protestant population they esta- 
blish a school in connexion with Board. Very few 
Roman Catholics found in Protestant schools, and 
vice vend. Where there is a rector a Protestant 
school is usually found, but people rather prefer 
National schools ; they are consequently small, and 
small schools are rarely efficient, 5275-5283. — Both 
religions are seldom taught in schools ; an exception 
quoted, 5284. — What constitutes a mixed school ; re- 
ligion in non-vested schools, 5285-5288. 

In paying by results teachers should not be paid for 
mere regular attendance of children, 5289-5291. — 
Same pupil should not be paid for twice in same 
standard, but failing one year he should be allowed 
to try again the following year in same standard. 
The objection to fixing a period for preparation of 
pupils, and not allowing anything if they failed to pass 
is that sufficient time must be allowed for the dull 
ones’, which would be unjust to the more intelligent ; 
if time only sufficient for latter the former would 
never pass, 5292-5297. 

Most National schoolmasters get some payment 
from pupils ; many pay irregularly, many pay nothing ; 
amount varies from ho to h30 a year. Town schools 
are the worst paying, 5302-5308. — Payments through- 
out the country are slightly increasing, 5531, 5532. 

Difficulties in procuring sites ; proprietors might be 
bound to provide one, on proper payment, 5317,5318. 
Difficulties often arise from dislike or indifference of 
landowners, occasionally from limited interest in pro- 



perty ; some do not like the close investigation of title John lCilwani 
which Commissioners deem necessary ; some would Sheridan, esq. 
grant sites if they could have appointment and dismissal 
of teachers, but local clergy would not accept on these 
terms, as it would give the direction of the education 
to gentlemen of a different religion from the majority, 

5560-5563, 5602-5604. — Additional legislative facili- 
ties needed, 5564. 

Children’s names are always struck off after an 
absence of thirteen weeks, but teacher often knows in 
a much less time that child has left, and will then at 
once take the name off ; in consulting statistics, there- 
fore, no very large per-centage need be allowed for 
children who appear on the rolls but have left, though 
in returns for 1865 a difference of 165,514 appears 
between numbers and rolls and those in attendance, 

5322-5339. — Py returns, 64 per cent, only appear to 
have reached the First and Second Book, but there is 
a larger proportion in the advanced classes now than 
in 1852, and under the new programme the education 
is more efficient, both in respect to teachers and pupils, 

5339-5349. — Very few trained teachers leave the ser- 
vice, 5350-5353. — Not a very large per-centage of 
paid monitors follow up the occupation of teaching — 
many are without sufficient aptitude, many obtain 
situations as clerks, &c., 5354-5357- 

Code of instructions for Inspectors does not contain 
all the rules laid down by Commissioners ; many 
minor points are communicated to Inspectors by cir- 
cular, 5363-5372. — Inspectors have never refused to 
carry out instructions ; they have protested against a 
rule ; Commissioners leave them full liberty to repre- 
sent inexpediency of carrying out a rule, and are 
always ready to listen to their representations, 5373- 
5380. — The great majority of present Inspectors are 
well able to estimate teachers’ qualifications ; no com- 
plaints from teachers prevented from going in for 
higher classification from Inspector’s want of qualifi- 
cation, 5381-5383. 

Obstacles to teachers are very great, and not suffi- 
ciently felt by Inspectors or public ; irregular attend- 
ance and imperfect acquaintance of children with 
English; little encouragement given by those above 
them, &c. ; it would conduce much to the success of 
education if gentry took an interest in it, 53 8 4~53 88 - 
— Premiums only given to pupils in model schools, 

5389. — Want of fuel is much felt, but schools are gene- 
rally more comfortable than children’s homes ; they 
should beas comfortable aspossible, 5389-5394.— -Many 
teachers are fined and depressed, but not by witness’s 
recommendation — disapproves the principle ; it is not 
done so much as formerly; practice of Board in the 
matter is in accordance with Lord Stanley’s letter, 
5395-5404. 

Inspectors’ inquiries are not ordinarily public, 5488- 
5490 ; model schools are attended by children of all 
classes ; that at Clonmel has now a small attendance, 
but in its palmy days all classes were represented in it; 
attendance at Cork model school, 5491-5496; great want 
of middle schools throughout Ireland ; 5497> 549 8 1 as 
to teaching classics in National schools, 5499-5501. 

Patrons vest now more freely than formerly ; chief 
obstacle to vesting is difficulty of obtaining sites under 
Commissioners' new rule, but rule not unpopular ; 
one whole district without schools because two pro- 
prietors will not grant sites ; other causes besides 
difficulties as to sites operating against vesting schools, 
5504-5514. — Vested schools in ruins; one quoted 
was in operation when Catholic Archbishop denounced 
them ; children were withdrawn, and the place is now 
in ruins, 5515-5517- — The great majority are now 
vested in trustees ; when vested exclusively in Board 
it greatly prevented extension ; Board never take 
measures for getting sites ; landed proprietors were 
more ready to give sites when schools were vested in 
Commissioners ; foregoing does not prove that chief 
obstacle to vesting is relations between the Board and 
the public, 5518-5530. 

Model schools have driven out many of the better 
class private schools. Facilities for classical instruction 
have disappeared since introduction of National system, 
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5533 — 5535- — Children who leave while in the lower 
classes soon lose their grammar, 5536, 5537- — few 
instances of undue multiplication of schools ; if 
Church Education Society joined Board there would 
probably be an increase of small schools, 5338-5540. 

If payments by results adopted, examinations more 
than once a year desirable, but not feasible, 5541. — 
Teachers only should be" responsible for results, not 
monitors, 5557. — Payments to monitors do not afford 
a maintenance, 5558. — Examinations would show 
whether teacher devoted sufficient attention to in- 
struction of monitors, 5559. 

Many workhouse schools are insufficiently supplied 
with teaching power ; some of the teachers are very 
inefficient. Those in large towns generally have 
trained teachers, 5546-5549. — All National school 
teachers (workhouse included) should receive salary 
from Board. Inspections by Poor Law Inspectors 
inferior to those by Board’s Inspectors. Inspectors 
complain of guardians, 5550-5556. 

No State provision higher than National schools for 
children of parents who can afford to pay well ; it is 
an advantage to the poorer children for such to attend. 
For advanced children of middle class there are Trinity 
Colleges, Queen’s Colleges, and Maynooth, 5567— 
5569. — In order to give clever poor children a chance 
of raising themselves instruction should not be con- 
fined to leading, writing, and arithmetic. Instances 
of several who have risen to good positions through 
education received at National schools, which other- 
wise they could not have attained, 5570-5576. 

Schools on Erasmus Smith’s foundation would not 
satisfy requirements of Protestant minorities in the 
south, 5577-5580. — Protestant children may occa- 
sionally be found in schools managed by Roman Ca- 
tholics where there are Protestant schools near at 
hand ; instances of Roman Catholic minorities, 5581— 
5586. — One case in the south of Protestant children ■ 
receiving Catholic instruction, 5825. — In many cases 
Roman Catholics have been got to receive Protestant 
instruction. This is remedied now, but it brought 
great unpopularity on the system, 5825—5827. 

Second class teachers at present equal to first class 
teachers in 1848, when system of examination intro- 
duced, 5587. — Poor not excluded from model schools to 
make room for rich ; latter are not sent to save ex- 
pense, but for the superior education, 5588-5591. 

Great fluctuation of attendance in workhouse 
schools; relative proportion in printed tables does not, 
therefore, give fair idea of attendance ; names are 
kept thirteen weeks on rolls ; should be struck off as 
soon as parties leave the house. In ordinary schools 
name is struck off as soon as teacher is satisfied that 
child has left ; reason of the thirteen weeks’ rule in 
ordinary schools, 5592-5601. 

In Irish National schools the daily average attend- 
ance is forty-nine ; in 15 per cent, of schools in 
county Cork only thirty-five, 5615, 5616, 5830. — 
Commissioners have sometimes made grants for dis- 
tinct schools for sectarian minorities ; one instance 
where this has occasioned bad feeling, 5617-5620. — 
Mixed education has been somewhat neutralized by 
Protestant children not attending schools managed by 
Catholics, and vice versd, 5621—5625. 

Instance of Catholic priest entering a school and 
insisting on seeing rolls, in order to prevent children 
attending. Witness still adheres to his statement that 
“ whatever of united education exists in Ireland exists 
mainly in consequence of acceptance of principle of 
united education by the Catholics ;’’ reasons, 5626- 
5634.— When Protestant minorities have not children 
enough to obtain a grant for a separate school they 
will use the National school, 5635, 5636. — Case very 
unusual of a Presbyterian appointing a Catholic 
teacher where Catholic children were a very small 
minority, 5639, 5640. — Handsome Presbyterian schools 
in Cork, the gift of one private gentleman ; attended 
by all denominations of Protestants ; many attend 
who did not previously attend National schools ; no 
doubt this supplied a real want, as Cork is not even 
now sufficiently supplied with schools, 5641-5654. — 



Managers of all denominations observe rule prohibiting 
presence of children of other denominations during 
religious teaching, 5737. 

Great improvement in all schools in late years. 
Model schools have improved in instruction given, in 
proficiency of pupils, and in classification of pupils • 
not so satisfactory in promotion from class to class • 
statistics showing preceding, and means taken to 
obtain them, 5753-5763. — Improvement in attendance 
at small schools ; French and classics are taught in 
some, and should be in all, but not to the junior 
classes, 5764—5772. — Attendance most regular in 
model schools, next in convent schools, and least in 
ordinary National schools ; improvement from 1858 to 
1860, 5773, 5774- — Saturdays are reckoned days in 
model but not in convent schools, 5777, 5778. 

Large proportion of Catholics at Dunmanway model 
school, as the Bishop has not prohibited it ; small 
number at Cork model school, owing to his “ unceasing 
hostility reason for the prohibition in one and not 
in the other ; both are conducted on same principles ; 
Bishop is not favourable to model schools, 5781-5797. 
— Six teachers in Dunmanway school, of whom four 
are Catholics, besides monitors and pupil teachers; 
the school was established in 1849. Personal character 
of teachers has nothing to do with schools being pro- 
hibited, 5881-5888. — Superior class of children at the 
Cork school, as others stepped in when the Catholics 
were prohibited, but classification rather low ; many 
of these superior children were lamentably deficient 
when they came, 5889-5897. 

Catholic Bishops have desired clergy to visit 
National schools more frequently ; they are conducted 
on same system and use same books, &c., as model 
schools, 5798-5804. — Witness adheres to a report 
made by him in 1860 (quoted) defending model schools 
from attacks, and explaining their objects, &c. ; their 
beneficial effects on other schools, 5805—5808. 

Daily attendance in the various schools, 5830-5836. 
— Influence of managers over efficiency, &c., of teachers 
is very salutary, and to some extent meets want of more 
frequent inspection ; still, under payment by results, 
more than one examination a year would be necessary, 
5846-5850. — An efficient Inspector should examine 
10,000 children a year ; inspection need only ascertain 
that school is regularly and efficiently conducted, 5851— 
5855. — Geography is taught to the children of the first- 
class in the schools, 5856. 

Functions of model schools are to afford good train- 
ing for teachers, good examples for Surrounding 
schools, and opportunities for poor talented children 
to rise. Desirable that National school teachers 
should be acquainted with Latin and Greek ; reasons ; 
but their most important work is to teach the masses 
reading, writing, &c., 5859—5865. — Monitors ought to 
be best trained in model schools. When monitors are 
examined as probationers, there is not any marked 
difference between those trained in model schools, and 
those trained in ordinary schools ; but when they come 
to be examined for second class, those trained in 
model schools show a superiority over the others, 
5866, 5867. 

Opposition of Catholic ecclesiastics to Protestant 
managers ; exceptions. They will not admit any 
teacher trained since 1862 ; this must have the effect 
of diminishing efficiency of Catholic teachers, 5869- 
5877. — It is not true that religious instruction to both 
denominations is given in training schools by one 
person and at the same time, 5877-5879. — "Very few 
gentry are managers in west of Ireland, 5880. ' 

Extra subjects in National schools are drawing, 
vocal music, and physical sciences, 5898. — -Training of 
model school teachers in science ; character of books 
and apparatus employed ; desirability or otherwise of 
professing to teach young children science ; they may 
get an idea of matters such as will give them a taste 
for following it up in after life, 5899-5923-— Teachers 
receive instruction in natural history, Ac., at Mari- 
borough-street, and in model schools where trained. 
A teacher cannot be trained in six months, or in two 
seasons, in scientific subjects referred to, unless he has 
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had previous instruction. Natural and physical science 
are taught ; a very bad text book is used ; it does not 
•tgree with lectures given, which is a grievous defect ; 
teachers can consult other books, 5924-5937. 

Further Examination. 

Explains that, in answer to question 5417, classifi- 
cation, not instruction, was meant to be described as 
low, 13897- — Fuller explanation as to his suppressed 
report of 1S60 (referred to at question 5819). Being 
censured by Board for writing to a newspaper, wished 
to place on record in a more legitimate form his judg- 
ment on the merits of convent schools, and therefore 
inserted in his report for 1864 certain remarks in 
reference to them. These remarks (given at length), 
were to the effect that having pointed out in report for 
I860 certain defects, he never intended or expected to 
be understood that they were universal, but that they 
were incidental to system, and hoped that pointing 
them out would be a means to their removal, but was 



astonished and mortified to find that after four years John Edward 
these remarks were brought forward to condemn them Sheridan, esq. 
as “ intolerant, inefficient,” &c. Protested that this 
was grossly misrepresenting him, that there was no 
class of National schools doing such good service or so 
well obeying rules of Board, &c., and quoting high 
opinion of them from a London newspaper, certainly 
not prejudiced in their favour, who had sent over a 
special correspondent to visit them. Report was 
returned with an official letter calling attention to 
these passages. Believes that had he returned the 
report unaltered the Board would have published it, 
but thinking it was their opinion that if published it 
would raise irritating discussions, wrote another omit- 
ting these passages. Has ever since regretted this 
course, as he has from that time been held up before 
the public as an enemy to the convent system. Is 
very glad of present opportunity of publishing what 
his real opinions were while being grossly misrepre- 
sented in Parliament and the public press, 13898. 



Stack. William. 



Is Chief Clerk under the Board of Works; duties 
are wholly in .Dublin; has been in office of Board 
thirty yearn, 14055-14057. 

For purposes of Board the country is divided into 
six districts, each having a resident clerk of works, 
whose duty it is, by constant inspection and informing 
Board, to see that all National school buildings are 
kept in perfect repair. Accounts are kept distinct from 
others. Notices of want of repair generally come from 
National Board ; glad to receive these, being a check 
upon their own officers ; do not decline or diminish what 
is asked for ; report completion of new buildings to 
National Board, but not of repairs, 14058-14062. 

Number of schools now in charge of Board is 574 ; 
in course of building, 62 ; some of which have been in 
progress since 1865, but these are not being built by 
Board of Works ; the latter simply notify local parties 
that Education Board has granted two-thirds of cost, 
and send particulars ; and there is often delay in 
raising the other third, 14063-14066. — Contractor for 
a new school is under control of managers ; schools 
would not be built better or more quickly by Board 
of Works taking supervision, 14067—14069. — Has 
heard of schools being built for the two-thirds, and 
local parties thereby saving their third ; but this has 
been from locally favourable circumstances, gratuitous 
assistance, <tc., of which Board could not have availed 
themselves had they performed the work, and was 
therefore quite legitimate, 14070-14073. — Commis- 
sioners only get the third where managers ask them 
to do the work; this is not often done, 14080, 14081. 

Fixed estimates of prices for the different classes of 
schools; chiefly rural prices; home-grown timber 
allowed to be used in farm offices only, 14074-14079. 

Particulars of three unfinished schools commenced 
in 1865 ; not being built by Board. Three building 
by them, in which there has been no delay, 14082- 
14084, 14109. — Particulars of supervision exercised by 
Board over schools building by local parties, and of time 
necessarily occupied by such supervision, 14085- 14090. 

No repairs, commenced by Board prior to 1868, 
remain unfinished. Contracts made by Board from 
January to October, 1868, amount to £5,480 ; average 
from £15 to £20; about 200 applications for repairs 
annually, 1 4091-14093. — No avoidable delay in 
making contracts ; no cases outstanding from before. 
1868. Delay is sometimes caused by Education Board 
not acquainting Board of Works that grant has been 
made, though they may have informed local parties; 
sometimes apparent delay is caused by necessary pre- 
liminaries, and in the south there has been delay for 
want of another officer, who is, however, now appointed, 
J 4093-14099. 

Board chiefly rely on number of specifications sent 
up to know whether district clerks are doing their 
duty. Board undertake to keep everything in order, 
for small repairs, district clerk can 'employ a neigh- 
bouring tradesman, without waiting for special au- 



thority, but must report what he has done ; beyond 
this, he must send a regular specification, that Board 
may obtain tenders, 14100- 14106. 

Complaints within the last year of small repairs a 
long time unattended to ; this was in the south, where 
clerk was overworked and inefficient ; now remedied, 
as named above, 14107, 14108. — He has now a smaller 
district and an assistant, 14133-14135. 

Managers cannot themselves order small repairs; 
must apply to Dublin, — to National Board or Board 
of Works.- Preceding refers to vested schools, 14109- 
14117. — Do not take cognizance of schools vested 
only in trustees without special instructions. Some 
delay must take place in repairs, as clerks have often 
so far to travel to reach the spot, but it would not do 
to allow managers to order them ; reasons. County 
surveyors might perhaps be employed, but they are not 
always architects, and au architect is required. Resi- 
dent manager might be intrusted with slight urgent 
repairs ; the time it hikes clerk of works to visit such 
cases is the weak point of the system, 141 1 7-141 2 7. 

Windows are frequently broken ; this might be pi-e- 
vented if teachers lived neai-er. Officers go round their 
districts at least twice a year, when they report schools 
badly kept, and attend to complaints, 141 28-14131. 
— Proposition to allow teacher a small sum to keep 
place in repair, 14136-14138. — Board repair agricul- 
tural schools. Cannot account for neglect of some 
named, where teacher is said to have applied several 
times. Some delay is unavoidable, as matter must be 
reported, specifications put out, tenders given, &c., 
14139-14144. — Course of proceeding where addition 
to farm buildings desired, 14145. — Remote schools may 
sometimes be neglected, but Board are often unfairly 
blamed. Means for remedying defective arrangements 
in model schools. Repairs are effected as far as possible 
during vacation, 14146-14151. 

Cannot account for absence of vested schools in 
Carlow. Do not build schools for less than sixty chil- 
dren. Plans 30 years old are still used ; better and less 
expensive ones lately made are not yet adopted, 
14152-14158. — Are always glad to hear from school 
Inspectors of repairs needed, 14159, 14160. — Respon- 
sibility for plans for model schools ; list of those built 
by Board ; cost of some ; bad drainage at Newry, 
14161-14167. Unadvisable to repair National schools 
at public expense, or to throw small repairs on county 
officers ; the latter should be attended to by local 
parties, and model schools by Board. Board allow 
masters of model schools to get certain repairs done by 
a builder on the spot authorized by themselves, 
14168-14176. 

Total estimate for National schools last year was 
£16,546, including £3,500 for building. Board has 
had charge of model schools since April, 1857. Ex- 
penditure since that period will be found in sec. iv., 
pars. 1 and 2, of returns furnished by National Board, 
141 77-141 87. — A year ago Board sanctioned a plan of 
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a school for very poor districts, to cost only £100, buo 
none have yet been built, 14188—14192. Delay in 
supplying Glasnevin model school with gas was caused 
by Board endeavouring to obtain it from city company 
instead of manufacturing it themselves, 14193-14204. 
— Repairs of, say £500, cannot be executed until Parlia- 
ment passes grant ; small ones are done at once. 
14206, 14207. —Six clerks of works in all Ireland ; 
more required in districts where delays have arisen. 
Do not repair military buildings, 14208-14212. 

Return (given in) of amount voted by Parliament 
for last four years ; it averages £14,000 a year. Also 
of number of National schools (103) built by Board, 
142 1 3. — Clerks of works should visit districts, note re- 
pairs required, and report to Board twice a year ; 
repairs to be executed the next year ; something more 
localized might be more effective, 14214-14216. 

List, according to counties, of the 574 National 
schools in charge for repairs of Board of Works, re- 
ferred to in answer to Q- 14064 ; (A.) page 611. 

List of National school-houses for which grants 



have been made, and which are either in course 
of construction, or the necessary plans not yet 
issued, but in preparation ; referred to in answer to 
Q. 14065 ; (B.) page 611. 

Schedule of extended grants for ordinary school- 
houses, dated December 13, 1858 ; referred to in 
answer to Q. 14074 ; (C.) page 612. 

Conditions on which Board of National Education 
will make grants in aid of building school-houses 
in poor localities, at total cost of £100 ; referred 
to in answer to Q. 14188 ; (D.) page 612. 

List of National school-houses for which grants were 
made by the Board of National Education, and notified 
to Board of works since July 1857, and which have 
been built by the latter, or the manager under then- 
direction ; referred to in answer to Q. 142 13 ; (E.) 
page 612. 

List of Parliamentary votes for National schools 
1865-6,1866-7, 1867-8,1868-9 ; referred to in answer 
to Q. 14213 ; (F.) page 613. 



Eustace Tlmrp, 
esq. 



Thorp, Eustace, Esq. 



Is registrar of Erasmus Smith’s schools ; his duties ; 
does not inspect ; pays the schoolmasters ; the schools 
were founded in the reign of Charles II. ; up to May, 
1868, the number of schools was 146, two have been 
since withdrawn; in 1809—12 there were only three or 
four English schools, they were augmented between that 
time and 1820 ; the Governors take a conveyance of 
land from landowners, and contribute three-fourths 
and sometimes all of the amount of building the 
premises ; the Governors are connected by ownership 
of property with about 70 of the schools ; there are 
very few schools which the Governors hold as their own, 
12688-12700. 

Since the report of the Endowed Schools (Ireland) 
Commission, there has been a separate Inspector, Mr. 
W. PI. - Rudkin, 12 701, 12702. — Previously the offices 
of Registrar and Inspector were united, 12848. 

The rules enforce the reading of the Bible, with an 
explanation in plain language, not entering into con- 
troversial or abstruse matters ; there is no connexion 
with any other society ; the teachers must be members 
of the Established Church ; Roman Catholic children 
attend the schools, who must abide by the rules ; their 
numbers are low ; National schools affect the attend- 
ance at our schools, 12703-12714. — Notwithstanding 
appearances no case of proselytism has ever been 
established or attempted, 127 15-127 19. — In most 
cases repairs are defrayed one-half by the governors 
and one-half from local sources, 12720. — There is no 
training establishment; many of the masters come 
from the Church Education schools ; the patron has 
the right of nomination, 12722, 12723. — Statement of 
the rules and principles upon which salaries and 
allowances 'to schoolmasters and mistresses are made ; 
the amounts paid to schools at Lombard-street, Bandon, 
Sligo, Enniscorthy, Derry, Newtownards, and Galway ; 
the latter is a classical and very successful school ; the 
English school there failed ; the children of tenants on 
the estate are entitled to free education in the Galway 
school, 12724-12749. — No other provision is made 
for the education of these children, 12802-12804. 

Is not aware that the original grant of Erasmus 
Smith to trustees was in the time of the Protectorate, 
or that the original indenture is now in Dublin Castle ; 
according to this indenture the classical languages were 
meant to form part of the teaching in all the schools, 
12750-12758. 

The rules require the reading of the Bible and 
teaching the catechism of the Church of England ; all 
the children must read the Bible, but those of other 
denominations may withdraw from the catechism, 
12759 -12766. — The original rule that Archbishop 
Usher’s catechism should be used, is not enforced, 
12767—12770. — There is no reason to think but that 
the third rule is carried out distinctly for children of 
all denominations, 12894-12896. — The rules have 
been made about forty years, 12832, 12833. 



Schoolmasters are appointed during the pleasure 
of the Governors ; with very few exceptions the Gover- 
nors are satisfied with the efficiency of the schools ; 
the Inspector does not examine the classical schools, 
their progress is known by the result of exhibitions, 
&c., 12771-12775, 12849, 12851-12853. 

The expenditure under the charity is nearly £0,000 
a year ; about 4,650 children, are in attendance at the 
schools ; items of expenditure stated, 12776-12782. 

The Inspector has £500 a year and travelling ex- 
penses ; he is not allowed to do anything else ; his 
time is fully occupied; visits 146 schools twice 
annually ; has to note the time occupied by each in- 
spection, 12783-12789, 12980. 

There is an accumulation in bank of about £20,000, 
including the price of land sold to railway companies, 
12790-12793. 

Lands are let on lease at very moderate rents ; part 
of the property in Galway is worth more than it is let 
for; the leases are for forty-one years, renewable 
every seven years at a stated fine, 12794— 12800. — A 
large portion of Galway town is built on the Governors’ 
property, 12801. 

There are seven ex-officio members, the remainder 
are elected as vacancies occur by the other Governors, 
except the ex-officio members; they are all of the 
Established Church, 12805-12809. 

Very few school-houses have been built since 1838 ; 
in building a new school the Governors would not 
unite with any other body, 128 10-1281 3. 

The instruction given in the primary schools com- 
prises reading, writing, arithmetic, catechism, English 
grammar, geography, and in some very few cases, 
algebra, geometry, book-keeping, mensuration; the 
books used are those of the National schools, 12815- 
12816. There has been a difficulty of late years in 
obtaining teachers; some in our schools have been 
trained under the National Board ; there is no ob- 
jection to them, 12819-12821. Retiring allowances 
are very seldom given, only in peculiar circumstances ; 
it is entirely at the Governors’ pleasure ; teachers 
used to remain a long time in the service ; there is 
more shifting of late than there used to be, 12822- 
12828. ' , 

Instance of a school withdrawn and put under tne 
National Board, 12829-12831. 

Most likely Roman Catholics or Presbyterians pre- 
ponderate in almost all the schools. A register is kept 

of the religion of all scholars, 12834-12836. 

Generally there are about sixteen meetings 01 tne 
Governors per annum ; out of thirty-six, the u 
number, twenty sometimes attend; a standing com- 
mittee, three for a quorum, do the general business. 
Certain matters are retained for the general Board. 
Witness is the only officer of the institution, with an 
assistant book-keeper ; the Chairman is the treasurer. 
. Vacancies on the Board are filled up by the general 
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Board ; witness summons the meetings by direction of 
the committee, 12837-12845, 12860-12867. 

The master may invite inspection of a grammar 
school, but it is irrespective of the knowledge or order 
of the Governors ; the schools are quite independent 
of the Education Commissioners of Clare-street, 12849- 
I2 855- The whole establishment consists of four 
grammar schools, and 144 primary schools. .£4,500 a 
year is spent on the English grammar schools and 
£4,000 on the others, 12856-12859. 

The property of the Board in Galway is mostly town 
property, in other parts of the country mostly rural ; 
some of the tenants do not hold by lease ; they are 
always dealt with in the most liberal manner, 12868- 
12880. 

The number of Roman Catholic children attending 
the schools is small, and is decreasing. No inquiry is 
made as to a tenant’s religion. About four-fifths of 
the tenants are Roman Catholics, 12881-12886. 

There is no connexion with any other society ; some 
time ago some schools were inspected in apparent con- 
nexion with the Church Education Society, but the 
error was discovered and rectified, 12887, 12888. 
There is no reason to think that the masters get 
gratuities from any other society, 12891-12893. 

There is no system of promotion from the English 



schools to the grammar schools ; there are no means Eustace Thorp, 
of keeping up the twenty free pupils in each grammar esq- 
school provided for by the charter. The masters are 
anxious to fill up vacancies if pupils could be found, 

12899-12902. 

Reasons for the closure of the Galway school, 

12903-12906. 

Thinks a Roman Catholic child may be fairly- 
treated in a school in which he is compelled to read 
the Protestant version of the Bible daily, 12907- 
I2 9 I 3- 

Return of teachers employed by the Board trained 
by the Church Education Society, by the National 
Board in sundry places in England and Ireland, and 
not trained, 12914-12917, and foot note. 

Application from the Church Education Society for 
a contribution to their training establishment, on the 
ground that the Erasmus Smith schools carried off so 
large a proportion of their trained teachers, 12918- 

12923- 

The teachers in our schools must be members of the 
Established Church ; it is quite practicable for a 
teacher of judgment to explain the chapters read in 
school (according to the rules), without raising a con- 
troverted topic, 1 29 2 7-1 2934. 



Tobias, Rev. James. 



Has been Secretary of Wesleyan Conference seven 
years, and is chaplain of Dublin garrison. Wesleyans 
have primary schools in connexion with Board, and 
others not so, 22733-22739. — Represents opinions 
generally of clergy and laity. Does not approve of 
National system ; it was accepted as the best extant, 
and hoping it would be better. Disapproves specially 
of tendency to dcnominationalism to which, perhaps, 
Commissioners have been driven, and to which con- 
stitution of Board tends, 22740-22754, 22794.— 
State education should be purely secular, managed by 
a small Government staff with fixed rules. Religion 
should be excluded during hours of National instruc- 
tion ; Churches should see to that. Believes that in a 
good system the religious can be altogether severed 
from the secular element, 22755-22767. — Some Wes- 
leyan schools contain mixture of creeds. Desire for 
secular education is growing among educated Wes- 
leyans. Understanding upon which society joined 
Board in 1860. Many poor attend their schools ; they 
are conducted so as not to interfere with belief of 
pupils, 2 2 768-2 2781 . — Puts in correspondence between 
Chairman of Education Committee and Board, con- 
taining terms on which arrangements were made ; will 
adhere to these as long as Board is true to them, 
22782-22787. — Hopes English Wesleyans will give 
up denominational ism ; different position of the body 
there and here. If secular system adopted, no matter 
who has charge of school. Clergy should not give 
secular education, and books should be free from reli- 
gious bias, 22788-22797. 

No objection to religious instruction in school-house 
at separate times ; protection of minoxity ; does not 
approve of teacher being compelled to have sanction 
ol parent; duty of latter to watch over child, 22798- 
22802. — Mission schools not under Board ; catechism 
is taught in them ; would soon be given up if State 
established good secular schools, 22803-22807. — Ob- 
jects to constitution of Board ; having various creeds 
represented on it to watch over pax-ticular interests 
was well intended, but has not succeeded ; objects to 



their being unpaid, as thereby they are uncontx-olled. 
Would have a small Boax-d of paid Government officers ; 
believes these would gain the public confidence ; Wes- 
leyans would be satisfied with them. Their creed 
should not enter into the question, 22808-22822. — 
National system is more denominational than formerly ; 
does not impede free action in schools, but gives ad- 
vantage to larger Clnn-ches ; some changes have been 
prejudicial. Does not know that Wesleyans have 
suffered from want of a repi-esentative on Board. 
Number of Wesleyans in Ireland; localities; many 
are of the poorer classes, 22823—22837. 

As to Churches doing their duty if secular system 
adopted. Would treat others as he would wish to be 
treated, but not as others might wish. Board have 
let others do what they would not permit Wesleyans 
to do. Have not been refused anything, as they have 
not asked much. Is aware that Government appoint 
Commissioners, 22838-22848. — Schools are chiefly 
non-vested under Wesleyan patrons. Meaning of 
denominationalism. No doubt, Board consider such 
schools as the Wesleyans’ denominational, 22849- 
22856. — Objects to his own l-eligion being taught in 
schools ; it would be a great gain to all if none were, 
22857-22861. — Teachers are principally of their own 
body; means by which they are trained in model 
schools and elsewhere, 22862-22869. — In original 
constitution of Board religious elements were not so 
nicely balanced as now ; this and many other altera- 
tions for the worse have been made. A smaller Board 
seems to have been originally intended ; representing 
Churches on Boax-d is a mistake, especially in the light 
of the discussions and px-otests which are believed 
frequently to occur, 22870-22878. 

Letter from witness to Chairman, dated February 
23, 1869, justifies opinions expressiixg disapproval of 
necessity for teacher having written authority of 
parent to give religious instruction; corroborating 
opinion that othex-s were allowed to do what Wes- 
leyans were not ; and retracting statement that Boax-d 
had granted all they had asked, page 996. 



Rev. Janii* 
Tobias. 
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Very Kev. 
Laurence 



Toole, Very Ri 

Is connected with the Roman Catholic Diocese of Sal- 
ford, and is manager of St. Wilfrid’s and St. Alphonsns’ 
schools, Manchester, 21 170-2 1173, 21191, 2 1192. 

The number on the books of both schools is 900 ; 
average attendance and number presented for exami- 
nation and passed in 1867 ; the children are those 
of the poorest, all paying school-fees, or having the 
fees'paid for them, 21174-21181, 21241-2x245. — The 
teachers in the boys’ schools are certificated by the 
Committee of Council ; of the girls’ and infants’, they 
are members of a religious community, also certificated, 

2 1 182-2 1 1 87. — School-fees are charged in order to 
obtain the Council’s grants, but a National scheme of 
education for the poor should be entirely free, 21188- 
2 1 1 90. — The Catholic Poor School Committee do not 
exercise any control over the schools ; there are a few 
Protestant children attending them, and a few Catholic 
children go to Protestant schools, 2 1193-21196, 
21208-2121 1. The regulations of the Committee of 
Council do not interfere with the religious teaching ; 
the Inspectors examine in secular subjects only, 
21197, 21198. — No disputes have ever arisen as to in- 
terference with religious belief, 2x199-21203. — Pro- 
testant children are present during religious instruc- 
tion, but ai'e not required to learn the catechism, 

2 1 204-2 1 207. — No active opposition has been made to 
Catholic parents sending their children to Pro- 
testant schools ; the prevalent idea (drawn from the 
National or mixed system) amongst Irish people who 
are in England is, that so long as there are schools 
where no direct religious teaching is given, temporal 
advantage is the only thing to be looked for ; this has 
produced a great stratum of insincerity. True reli- 
gious teaching should pervade the atmosphere of the 
school, 2 12 12, 2 12 13. — Witness took part in the dis- 
cussions on an Educational Bill for Manchester and 
Salford proposed some years ago ; ground of Catholic 
objections to it, 2121 5-2 1217. 

Under the old Code the Committee of Council supple- 
mented the salaries of the masters, and paid the pupil- 
teachers ; under the Revised Code, the school is aided by 
payment for average attendance and upon the number 
of passes obtained. The system introduced by the Re- 
vised Code is certainly preferable ; it has had the effect 
of arousing greater activity in the schools, secures a 
more regular attendance, and is, financially as well, if 
not better than the former, 21218-21231. — St. 
Wilfrid’s schools contain a boys’, gii'ls’, and infants’ 
departments ; teaching-staff, 2 1 232-2 1 236. — The head- 
master is a man of considerable ability, and of re- 
spectability of character besides. Would not like to 
have teachers from the training schools in Ireland ; the 
unreligious system must have its effect 011 the masters. 
The assistant-master is a good example of the usefulness 
of the English system, 21237-21240, 21313-21327. — 
The school has been examined by two Inspectors, 
and the results have been the same in both cases, 
21246-21254. — The nuns teach only in St. Wilfrid’s 
and St. Alphonsns’ schools ; they belong to the same 
community ; the rule of the National Board which 
compels nuns of one community to teach only in one 
school is objectionable, 21255-21263. — So long as per- 
sons fulfil the conditions required for efficiency, the 
State has nothing to do with their private religious 
position, 21264-21271. — Religious instruction in the 
schools ; time-tables, 21272-21277,21328, and see page 
946. — Freedom in the choice of books is of great value ; 
it is necessary at times to have a variety of books ; 
the books in use are much better in composition than 
those of the National Board ; from the form of the 
examination, Inspectors can find no difficulty from 
non-uniformity of books, 21278-21284. — No form of 
register is obligatory ; so long as the school registers 
the facts required by the Privy Council, any form of 
book may be used ; to entitle children to be presented 
for examination, they must make 200 attendances of 
half a day each, 2 1285-2 1 295. 

The Privy Council system, although efficient and 
good as regards the schools to which it has extended, 
docs not reach the lowest stratum ; the ragged school 



3v. Laurence. 

system is an attempt to supply a defect by evasion of 
the conditions of the Committee of Council, and 
relieving heedless parents of the education of 
their children by throwing the cost upon the 
State; to remedy this the Committee should ex- 
tend the means of providing schools in certain locali- 
ties, and admit teachers of a lower grade, who would 
not expect such high salaries as certificated teachers, 
21296-21302. — In very poor parishes the system may 
not have entered, 21352. — Teachers from the English 
training-schools are highly satisfactory, 21303-2x306. 
— Children who pay are more punctual in attendance ; 
in a scheme for gratuitous education attendance should 
be compulsory. In schools in veiy poor neighbour- 
hoods sufficient money cannot be got to satisfy the 
requirements of the Privy Council, thus making then- 
poverty greater, 21307-21312. 

Religion pervades the whole teaching in witness's 
schools ; the presence of Protestants is left entirely out 
of the question, they come of their own voluntary act ; 
course of instruction, 21329-21341. — Estimated pro- 
portion of Catholic population of Manchester, 21342- 
21343. — Education in Manchester is very fair; there 
is school accommodation for a larger number than 
attend. The argument that numbers do not go to 
school because religion is taught, and that the schools 
ai-e denominational, is most illogical ; denominational 
education in England has been a success, and should be 
more widely extended, 21344-21347, 21351. — Mr. 
Vere Foster’s reasoning, that the English system is not 
so popular with Roman Catholics as the National system 
is in Ireland, is most fallacious, 21350-21383, 21387. 

The system under the Revised Code awakens the 
intelligence and draws out the understanding of the 
children ; they may know a little less of the analysis 
of sentences or parts of speech, but beyond this there 
is no other drawback ; the dull children, who were 
previously left behind, must now be worked up to a 
point. The amount of education which a poor man’s 
child may obtain in 200 half days in a year must 
necessarily be very small, and much of it may be lost 
afterwards, but those to whom it is profitable will 
apply it to further attainments, 21353-21358. — 
Teachers (except the nuns) in witness’s schools do not 
give direct dogmatic religious instruction ; that is im- 
parted by clergymen for an hour daily, 21359--21370. — 
Nuns in the English schools are upon exactly the same 
footing as other teachers, 21371-21381. — French sys- 
tem of la creche is very beneficent, 21382. — Children 
must be six years of age for examination; require- 
ments of Privy Council as to cubic space for each 
child, 21388-21390. 

In England the great bulk of the people are indiffer- 
ent as to the religious element in education, 2 1391- 
21393. — The proposal in the Report of Lord Taunton’s 
Commission, that the religious difficulty might be over- 
come by defining the rights of the parent on the one 
hand and of the schoolmaster on the other, would be 
most disadvantageous, 21394-21396. — The parent, 
not the State, has the right of prescribing religious 
instruction for his children ; where there is a necessity 
for a conscience clause the teacher should compel the 
absence of the child during religious instruction, 21397-- 
21399. — A conscience clause is not required except in 
cases where professors of any form of religion are so tew 
or so poor that they cannot provide for themselves ; where 
required, it should be incumbent on the teacher to 
exempt the child from direct religious instruction, 
2x400-21402, 21414-21425. — "Witness did not objec 
to admit the Assistant Commissioner under the Duxe 
of Newcastle’s Commission to inspect his schools, 
2 1403-2 1413. — It is the duty of the State not to 
interfere with religion, but to protect childien ot 
parents of various religions from indirect religious 
teaching is impossible, 21426.— There is a difficulty so 
far as indirect religious teaching is concerned from 
the school-books, but there is no way of remedying it 
without doing injury to the greater number ; u> 
Rhenish Prussia, for instance, the great majority ot tne 
population are Catholics, the schools are under Oatlio 
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management and Catholic teachers, but Protestants are 
exempt by law from religious teaching ; the same thing 
exists in Protestant Prussia ; religion should not be 
shut out from the majority for sake of the minority, 
21427-21429, 21477, 2x478. 

There is no conscience clause applied in England, 
except to the Established Church ; it would be advis- 
able to adopt one in a great National system ; a 
system of united education is objectionable, as there 
can be no principle to protect fairly religious denomi- 
nations, 21430-21436, 21469-21470— In workhouse 
schools the conscience clause is really in existence ; the 
books there are impregnated with Protestant doc- 
trines and the Catholic children are in danger of 
proselytism, 21437-21440— The consequence of 
mixed education is indifference to religious doctrine 
and religious dogma; it underrates the basis of all 
religion. Indifferentism will be produced by setting 
apart portions of the week for secular- teaching only, 
and others for religious instruction, 21441-21442. 

Salaries of teachers are paid by the managers ; the 
amount obtained from the Privy Council depends upon 
the examination results ; if the amount produced by 
examination falls shox-t the teacher does not suffer, but 
if the result is bad the teacher is discharged ; the Com- 
mittee of Council require a certain teaching staff, and 
a room of cei-tain dimensions. In schools taught by 
nuns the mode of payment is the same ; the Council 
recognise the nuns simply as teachers, 2 1443-2 1453. 

Book grants are not ixow allowed, 21454. — The 

religious practices in witness’s schools are the same as 
in the Catholic colleges; Protestant childi-en do not 
join in making the sign of the cross, 21455-21457. 

Conditions on which building grants are made by 
the Privy Council, 21458-2x464. — Perfect religious 
freedom is enjoyed in the schools ; the Council have 
no fixed rules as to religious instx-uction, nor do the 
Inspectors make any inquiries upon the subject, 
21465-21468. — With regard to the argument, that 
religious instraction is the parent’s duty — in the case 
of the poor, the daily employments so much engross 
their cares that it is impossible for the parents to give 
what is required ; the wealthier classes do not depend 
upon the school for religious teaching, and yet they are 
unwilling to subject their children to the mixed sys- 
tem ; the passions of the poor child are the same as of 
the rich one — the temptations greater : the devotion of 
half an hour a day is not sufficient to govern and 
direct them, 21469-21472. — It is not desirable to 
separate dogmatic religious teaching from moral teach- 



ing, 21473- 

In a system of National free education the same line 
of demarcation between those who can and who 
cannot pay should be drawn as at present ; those who 
can pay ninepence a week can easily provide a school — 
not so in the case of those who can pay only a penny ; 
to assist the latter there should be a national rate, 
21474-21476, 2x530-21535. — Education of priests as 
to school matters is very desii-able, 21479-21480. — 
A unifoi-m set of books is a great disadvantage ; it is 
the most effective way of limiting the intellect and of 
preventing improvement in the methods of teaching, 
21481-21485.— The National Board’s books are dry 
and uninteresting, and, as a rale, are above the intel- 
lectual status of children eleven years of age, 21485- 
21490. — Under the Revised Code every child, on 
leaving school, can read, according to the standard he 
is in, 21492-21496. 

The circumstances of Irish and English Catholics 
are so different that no comparisons can be drawn as 
to average attendance ; the number of schools in Eng- 
land is constantly on the increase, 2 149 7-2 1507. — 
Catholic schools in England are open to inspection by 
Roman Catholic Inspectors appointed by the Privy 
Council, and approved by the bishop ; denominational 
Inspectors are necessax-y for Catholic interests — they 
are more strict, and show less mercy than other offieex-s 
of the same class, 21510-21526. — The Christian 
Brothers will not submit to examination, coxxsequently 
cannot be very extensively employed in England; 
there is a Belgian Brotherhood, some of whom have 



lately takexx certificates, 21527-2x529. — Examination Very Rev. 
of nuns and members of religious orders could be done Laurence 
very satisfactox-ily ; it would be easy to obtain a dis- r *' 00 * 0 ' 
pensation for assembling a number of each religious 
order for examination, as in Eixgland, 21540-21548. 

Payment by results does not lead to cramming; 
nothing but constant training and hard work caxx 
make the children up for it, 21536-21539. — School- 
masters ax-e satisfied with the system of payment by 
results, 21549, 21550. — The Presentation Nuns are 
extensively devoted to the poor ; in their teaching the 
i-eligious aixd the secular element are both taught 
effectively, 21551, 21552. 

Further Examination. 

Class-tests used iix witness’s schools ; boys often x-e- 
main longer at school than gii'ls, 21799-21805. — The 
children who leave these schools ax-e able to read with 
facility, and write and cypher ; those in the sixth 
standax-d could take up a newspaper and read it, 
21806—21809. — The practice is to bring forward all the 
cliildx-en for examination — ixot the clever ones only ; 
if a child fails he becomes an unprofitable article in 
the school, 21810-21814. — The children who have 
left school retain but very little general taste for read- 
ing ; under the Revised Code they must attain greater 
positiveness in the results of reading than under the 
old system, 21815, 21816. — Children iix the night- 
school are over thirteen years of age ; those in the 
day-school are under that age, 21817. — There is a 
lending library attached to the schools, which is used 
by those who have a taste for reading, 21818-2182 1. 

— Moral and religions training is attended to very 
early, so as to make a good impression on the children, 
and to strengthen them against the temptations of a 
large town, 21822, 21823. — The Protestants in the 
schools ax-e ixot recognised — theyreadall the sanxelessons 
as the others, 21824-21828. — The schools are under 
no other control than that of the Committee of Council, 
nor are they in. any way connected with the Jesuits, 
21829-22832, 21852-21858. — The ladies who teach 
(belonging to the Institute of the Blessed Virgin for 
the Education of Youth) are not at all connected with 
the Jesuits ; the General at Rome may have conferred 
some special spiritual px-ivilege on their order, but 
beyond that there is no connexion or communication 
whatever, 21833-21838. 

The Committee of Council look only to the mana- 
gers having sole power in the school ; the nuns who 
teach are under the same control as other teachers, and 
may be removed "by the manager at his will, the Privy 
Council only requiring that the teachers shall be cer- 
tificated, 21839-21844. — If i s exceedingly desirable 
that the State should be relieved from all responsibi- 
lity of inquiriixg aboxxt religious persons ; better 
teachers would be had, and greater good effected, 

21845 If the Privy Council made payments direct 

to the teachers, the education of the people of Eng- 
land would not be conducted with equally good results, 
as the ixxdepexxdent position of the local manager would 
be lost, 2 1846. — JnExxglaxxd the manager mustfind funds 
equal to the amount of the grant, 21847-21851. — The 
Inspectors of Catholic schools in England are all 
Roman Catholics ; they are selected aixd appointed by 
the Privy Council, with the agreement of the Catholic 
Poor School Committee, not of the bishops, as pre- 
viously stated ; a continuance of tills system is exceed- 
ingly desirable, 21859-21863, 21866-21870. — The 
functions of the Inspectors are exclusively limited 
to the secular instruction ; so it is in the schools of 
certain Protestant denominations, 21864, 21865. 

The second order of Roman Catholic clex-gy can 
establish schools without the previous permission of 
the bishop ; as a matter of discipline, the bishop 
can say to his clergy that schools are ixot to be 
built without his assent, 21871-21875. — Clerical 
managers ax-e accountable to the bishop in the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions, and the bishop at his 
visitation could raise and sift the question of education 
as far as he might deem advisable, 21876-21885. 

9 B 
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Brother Paul 



Townsend, Brother Paul. 



Is Superior of the Presentation Monastery in Cork 
belonging to the Presentation Order of Brothers for 
the charitable instruction of poor boys ; order was 
established about 1803 ; the members have always 
been engaged in education ; have five schools ; three 
under witness, and two in Kerry ; Brothers are sub- 
ject only to ordinary of diocese ; two schools under 
witness are in connexion with National Board ; this 
does not interfere with secular or religious teaching ; 
no difficulty with Protestant children ; not allowed 
to remain during religious instruction, 17272-17285. 
— Board refused to aid one school after lease was 
sanctioned by Treasury, as it was to be conducted by 
religious ; schools conform strictly to rules of Board ; 
religious instruction is kept distinct from secular, 
17286-17293. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 pupils in Cork ; monitors ; 
14- Brothers ; payment from National Board ; dis- 
tances which children come ; could not get grant for 
any new schools under Board’s present rules ; cannot 
tell why ; use their books, which are unobjectionable, 
and greatly improved lately ; no objection to the 
religious element in them, 1 7294-1 7307. — No other 
complaint against National system ; advantage of 
their help for school requisites for poor children; 
monitors brought up in their own schools ; their after 



success ; generally harmonious relations with Inspec- 
tors, 13708-137x1. 

Schools in Cork occupy three large buildings ; the 
one Board refuses to aid supplies a poor and dense 
population ; has 500 on roll, with net attendance of 
over 250 ; Corporation, with sanction of Treasury, 
gave a lease for 500 years, at a fair rental ; cost 
£2,000, and an orphanage attached cost £2,000 more ; 
all the money expended for school purposes, 173x2- 
17332. — Particulars of Board’s refusal to aid ; no 
difference between these schools and convent schools; 
account of diffei-ence between witness and Board as to 
capitation fee; over 400 wei-e in actual attendance, 
coming and going, and there were all the means for 
teaching them, but Board would only pay for 30o ; 
ought to pay for at least 450, being the average each 
•quarter on the rolls ; extract from letter of witness 
to Commissioners on the subject, 17333-17346. 

No school fees ; cannot take money without con- 
sent; of bishop ; any taken must be applied to schools, 
17347, 17348. — The Order would object to examina- 
tion for certificates ; would think it derogatory ; the 
equitable way would be to pay by results ; first-class 
teachers not needed for country schools ; if Brothers 
were paid by results they would receive three times 
as much as they do now, 1 7347-17352. 



The Very 
Itcv. William 
Warburton, 



Warburtox, The Yery Rev. William, d.d., Dean of Elphrn. 



Has a parish attached to deanery ; is manager of a 
boys’ National school there; 80 to 100 on the roll, of 
whom about eight are Protestants. There is another 
under parish priest, but fewer attend that, 20824- 
20834. — Witness’s school was mildly denounced by 
Roman Catholic bishop on account of the master 
being a Protestant ; no children left in consequence, 
as they know and admit that he carries out system 
honourably, 20835-20837, 20926,20927. — Has never 
supported Church Education Society, 20838. — Has 
always been a friend of National system, and is quite 
satisfied with its working ; inspection is excellent ; 
system produces a vast number of well educated young 
men. Par superior to English system, 20839-20841, 
20883, 20884. — Thinks payment by results would lead 
to cramming ; masters discharge their duties efficiently ; 
they and the pupils want a stimulus ; attendance is 
vei-y irregular, 20842-20846. 

Very few pay school-fees ; reasons for this. Suggests 
scheme of a compulsory education x-ate in every union, 
Government to make a grant of equal amount ; a 
committee to be chosen from guardians to inspect 
frequently and report annually, it being most desirable 
to get laity to take an interest in the schools ; this 
not to interfere with inspection by National Board, 
20847—20850, 20913, 20877-20880. — A rate of 2 d. 
in the pound would produce £100,000 ; would im- 
mensely improve the education of the country ; there 
should be a superior school in every union, and some 
Government situations might be open to them, 20886- 
20888. — Further details as to constitution, duties, 
&c., of the committees, and as to administration, &c., 
of rate, 20902—20909. — Guardians would act as 
visitors and be the patrons ; does not contemplate any 
practical difficulties as to appointment or removal of 
masters ; believes guardians would act fairly, notwith- 
standing dissensions that often arise in such matters, 
20932-20938. — Would always have a fair proportion 
of Roman Catholics on school committees above sug- 
gested, 20948--20950. 

A bequest formerly made by Bishop Hodson is 
about to be utilized, under the authority of Chancery, 
to establish a first-class English school, with a classical 
class, in Elpliin ; instruction gratuitous to the poor ; 
£4 a year for the classical class to those who can pay. 
The bishop, and dean and chapter, are the trustees. 
The building is erected and paid for, and a master 
about to be appointed, who is to be a layman of 
the Established Church. Witness hopes to get it under 



the National Board (in which ease it would probably 
absorb present school), but if not, their rule as to absence 
of dissentients during religious teaching will beactecl on. 
Hands in a copy of the rules [ see Appendix, No. X7F.] 
Is in the habit of appointing a Roman Catholic as as- 
sistant where head master is a Protestant, 20851- 
20873. Salaries of teachers should be augmented by 
local contributions, &e. ; house and garden desirable, 
20874-20876. No necessity for paid chaplains in 
model schools, 20881-20883. Recently gave a lecture 
as to means of promoting the prosperity of Ireland, in 
which the advantages of a National system of education 
were strongly pressed. About 200 attended, of whom 
180 were Roman Catholics; all were greatly pleased, 
and it has been published at theix- request, 20889- 
20891. Is in favour of National system as at present 
administered. Has had mixed schools upwards of 20 
years without any religious dissension; had a little 
difficulty at first with his own people. Has given re- 
ligious instruction to children of his own flock, for 20 
years, and never had any trouble, 20892-20898. Re- 
ligious instruction should be distinct from secular; the 
books of Board must improve moral tone. Success of 
National system much depends on its being carried 
out fairly and judiciously, 20899-20901. Is not in 
favour of mixed schools for boys and girls. Had a 
female school until a convent school was opened, which 
absorbed it, as these usually do all within reach ; be- 
lieves they are generally efficient ; thinks school named 
is under Board. As to rooms and staff necessary for 
large schools, 20910-20923. 

Witness’s school is non-vested ; had a Protestant 
master and a Roman Catholic assistant ; particulars 
of accidental causes which led to the latter having 
charge for a considerable time, about which some mis- 
apprehension existed, 20924, 20925. If religion not 
interfered with, people will tise schools where best 
education is given, 20927, 20928. Has never been 
asked to allow priest to give religious instruction in 
his school, 20929—20931. Always has a Protestant 
master and a Roman Catholic assistant ; though four- 
fifths are Roman Catholics, never has had any diffi- 
culty; definition of a “mixed” school. Denomination 
of patrons indifferent if religion not interfered with, 
20939—20947, 20951. Doubts accuracy of numbers 
reported as attending Church Education schools ; rolls 
not so reliable as those of National schools; best possible 
means are adopted for ensuring correctness of the 
latter, 20952—20954. 
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Warren, Eight Hon. Robert R., m.p., H 

Is Vice-President of Church Education Society, 

I!;I Has always been opposed to system of 

National Board. In 1867 drew up heads of a scheme 
of National education, the objects of which were — First, 
to secure for all the poor children of Ireland a uniform 
system of sound secular instruction ; secondly, to pro- 
•nde religious instruction for every child ; thirdly, to 
vindicate for every man who deemed religious educa- 
tion a matter of importance, liberty of religious teach- 
ing • and fourthly, to present no obstacle to a religious 
man of whatever creed, from becoming the patron of 
a school. Reads “Scheme” and “Rules.” The latter 
propose three paid and three unpaid Commissioners, 
trainin'* schools, catechists, inspection, authorized books 
and other requisites, grants by Commissioners, public 
notice as to religious instruction, &c., 15118-15121. 

Paid Commissioners to be chosen so as to provide for 
religious equality. Secular books to be confined to a 
copious list, to be drawn up by Commissioners, 
15122-15128. — Further particulars as to books to be 
used, 15253-15258. — Payments should be by results. 
Patrons to decide when religious instruction should 
be given, 15129-15132. — Provision for minorities; 
very small schools should have inspection and school 
requisites provided ; they would generally be sup- 
ported by their own denomination. Inspection should 
be confined to secular part, 15133-15137. 

Funds contributed to schools in connexion with 
Church Education Society have exceeded £40,000 a 
year for many years ; under above scheme half this 
from voluntary sources would provide Protestants of 
Ireland with superior schools. Restrictions should be 
taken off monastic schools. Denominational training 
schools to be maintained entirely by Government, 
r 5 1 37— 1 5 1 4°- — Present model schools should have 
chaplains to instruct at separate hours, 15141-15143. 
—Unpaid Commissioners to be Chief Secretary and two 
Judges. Not to be representatives of religious 
opinions, like the paid Commissioners. A large Board is 
practically irresponsible, 15144-15146, 15312-15315. 
—No objection to a rate in aid ; would cause more 
school fees to be paid. Source of payment of teachers. 
Five-sixths of teachers’ salaries not too much to be paid 
by State, though two schools were set up in each 
locality. Two parishes might unite. Scheme does not 
involve an unnecessary number of schools, though it 
may inferior teachers. Advantages and disadvantages 
of small schools ; sometimes masters may get languid 
and indifferent. In some parts hardly ten Protestant 
children in a parish. Scheme is denominational in one 
sense, but undenominational in regard to grants not 
being made to any denomination, 15147--15170. 

Meaning of “ united ” and“ mixed” education. Opi- 
nion that National system is a failure is founded mainly 
on Parliamentary returns obtainedbyMr. Buttinl864. 
Neither National nor Church Education schools are 
fair specimens of united education. Believes propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics in Church Education schools 
in last ten years is 9,000 to 70,000 Protestants; the 
number is greatly diminishing, 15x71-15188. — In 
many parts materials for united education exist, though 
it is not to be found. If 83 per cent, of the schools 
in Ulster, where the population of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants is pretty equal, are mixed schools, 
attendance of opposite party in some is very small. 
Should not be sux-px-ised if mixed schools have in- 
creased in every province in Ireland, 15189-15204. 

Though National system has failed to attract Esta- 
blished clergy, opposition is somewhat lessening, and 
Chxu-clx managers are increasing. Defective constitu- 
tion of National Board ; should contain some bishops 
and fewer politicians. Suggestion of judges not an 
essential part of above scheme ; reasons for proposing 
them ; did not contemplate their constant attendance, 
but rather as referees in difficult mattex-s, 1 5 205-1 52 1 9. 

Under the scheme Inspectors would be obtained from 
different denominations according to merit, and per- 
form duties iiTespective of creed. Roman Catholic 
Inspectors should occasionally inspect Protestant 
schools, and vice versd; this would not give unfair 



iv Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland, 
amount of patronage to Protestants, 15220-15222, 
I 5339> I 534°- 

Position of Scotland attributed by some to schools ; 
these are supported by a rate in eveiy parish, 15223- 
15227. 

State should provide schools accessible to all to 
enter free from intex-fex-ence with religious views ; 
sects should take cax-e of their owix children ; clergy 
regard x-eligious interests as inseparable from primary 
edxxcation. Under National system cleigy have not 
sufficient opportunities for their distinctive l'eligious 
teaching ; some do not avail themselves of what 
they have, 15228-15236. — Whoever suppox-ts school- 
master, Government should supply Inspectoi - '; many 
who ought do not contribute ; rate in aid would 
not be violently opposed ; patrons should apply rate ; 
duty of State and patrons as to l'eligious instx-ue- 
tion ; would not assist mei'ely secular schools, 15237- 

15252- 

Scheme approved by a majority of Church Educa- 
tion Society ; a small section would pi'efer a State 
system as to member's of Establishment, that should 
recognise teaching of Scripture, Catechism, and 
Articles, whei'e patron thought tit, 15259-15266. — 
Scheme would provide at least two schools whei-ever 
tliei'e is a mixed population, with ample notice of what 
is taught ; does not contemplate a district without 
sufficient minoiity for a school ; at present no child 
need go to a National school for want of a Pi-otestant 
school ; scheme has reference mainly to the poor ; 
would not meet case of a minority of three, 15267- 
I 5 2 75- — Opposition to ICildai-e-place Society was by 
Pi-otestants as well as Roman Catholics, 15276, 
I5277- 

Neither books nor exhibitioxx of Ten Command- 
ments iix Natioxxal schools can be said to give x-eligious 
instruction, 15278, 15279. — State should stop grant 
if px-escribed books not used ; atteixdance not to be 
compxxlsoi-y ; x-eason for limiting choice of books, axxd 
for statement of x-eligious x-ules on applying for aid ; 
these xxot to be changed, 15280-15286. — Aid towards 
building new schools ; choice of i-eligious instx-uction ; 
accounts to be kept, 15 287- 15 290.- — State ought not 
to pay anyone who is wilfully violating the law ; this 
answer is given without knowing whether Christian 
Brothers are doing so or xxot, 15291-15297. — If they 
come withixx the operation of secs. 33 and 34 of 10 
Geo. IV., c. 7, it woxxld be necessax-y to chaxxge law or 
exclude them from State aid, 15316, 153x7. 

Uxxder scheme aixyx-eligious body mi ght prepare books 
they thought xxxxobjectionable, and get Comnxissioxxers to 
place thenx on list if approved ; all appx-oved books to 
be supplied at a x-educed px-ice, 15298-1 5305. — Woxxld 
not allow particular books for individual schools, 
though a x-eligious body might be permitted to suggest 
some for all their own schools, 15331, 15332. 

Building grants for convent as for all other schools 
should be entirely in discretion of Commissioners, with 
security for continuing their use for education, 15306— 
153x0. — No doubt religious instx-uction is given in 
National schools where clergy are patrons, 153x1. — 
Rate in aid should be applied accox-ding to wants of 
district, without reference to creed of parties paying ; 
suggestion that each denomination should contribute 
to its own schools might be desirable if other plan not 
adopted, but would sometimes be unjust ; cannot see 
how a conscience clause could be worked here or how 
a minority of four or five can be provided for ; under 
scheme they would not be worse off than now ; con- 
science clause cannot and does not protect such a 
minority under present system, 15318-15330. 

Rate should be paid in equal portions by landlord 
and tenant ; it could bq collected with poor rate, 
15333-X5337. — As to probability of objection by 
Roman Catholic bishops to priests becoming chaplains 
in training schools under scheme ; they ought to be as 
free to accept the office as Protestant clergy, 15341- 
15346. — A preferable plan would be to give each de- 
nomination a training school, and send teachex-s before 
a central Board for certificates. State should have 
9 B 2 
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entire control of secular education. Desirable that 
teachers should have authority of their clergy. But 
few difficulties have occurred in regard to chaplains 
of gaols, &c., 15347—15350- — Believes scheme would 
satisfy Roman Catholic laity ; many differences of 
opinion between them and their clergy-on educational 
questions ; the bishops want to get all the education 
into their own hands. Reasons for believing that 
feelings of Roman Catholic laity and bishops are op- 
posed. Laity will not submit to bishops having ex- 
clusive control, 15351-15356.— Quite possible to carry 
on scheme though not fully approved by Roman 
Catholic bishops ; reasons why it could not be made 
entirely acceptable to them, 1535 7— 1 53 6 °- — No 
culty if reading, writing, and arithmetic only were 
taught, but majority get beyond that, 15361-15363. — 
Present system highly unsatisfactory to nearly every- 



body, especially to Roman Catholic hierarchy, who wish 
for a religious system. Under scheme they would be 
to some extent consulted, 15364-15368. 

Teachers wherever trained should be allowed to 
come up for classification, x 5369. — Present system is 
denominational with a conscience clause. Cannot give 
any cases of proselytising. Division of proposed rate 
in aid where there are Unitarians, Methodists, &c. To 
a certain extent proposed system involves indiscrimi- 
nate endowments and support by State of opposing 
religious systems. One Protestant and one Roman 
Catholic school in each parish would generally be suffi- 
cient, 15370-15387. — Explanation as to the three 
proposed paid Commissioners being of three denomi- 
nations ; believes they would work fairly and harmo- 
niously together, 15388-15391. 



J. Lowry 
Whittle, esq. 



Whittle, J. 

Is a barrister and a Roman Catholic ; is conversant 
with opinions of laity. They consider National system 
a great boon, and that it is most desirable to maintain it 
in its integrity, if priests can be conciliated so as to get 
rid of unreasonable objections, 24077-24082.— Opposi- 
tion comes from bishops and clergy, — who want to grasp 
the whole control of education, and who take advan- 
tage of everything to secure their own power, — andfrom 
some public men; National anti-State feeling has 
strengthened opposition. Letter from bishops to Mr. 
Cardwell in 18G0 proves foregoing charge. Some put 
it as controlling matters affecting faith and morals, but 
the more outspoken demand absolute and exclusive 
authority over all teaching, 24083-24085. — No such 
power belongs to them anywhere, though bishops have 
expressed desire for a foreign system to satisfy what 
they assume to be wants of people. Help of clergy to 
work system desirable ; recommendations of system so 
many that they must co-operate. Necessity for State 
aid is freely admitted, question as to terms. Tendency 
of above-named opposition is so mischievous that it 
should be resisted, 24086, 24087. 

Is aware that a good deal of the system is now practi- 
cally denominational, but still it is well that it is even 
theoretically National and beyond control of bishops. 
Great advantage of undenominational inspection free 
from such control, 24088-24089. — Some advantage in 
religious surroundings, but not so great as at first sight 
appears ; prominence given to them by their advocates 
shows they are a dangerous body to commit education 
to ; rather apt to breed formality, 24090. — Present 
claims of episcopacy are of recent introduction. Former 
opposition, which was a minority, was from something 
of a national feeling, but since 1852 there has been a 
marked change in the character of the episcopacy ; it 
has been more distinctively Papal and ultramontane, 
24091. 

Supposing (which is not admitted) that Irish people 
support the bishops’ view, British Parliament cannot 
abdicate its functions to them, it would not be bound 
to concede what it believes to be wrong. As to politi- 
cal power bishops and clergy are likely to bring to 
bear, no doubt it is great, but it is likely to diminish ; 
their anxiety to take advantage of it shows they fear 
this. The great source of danger is that Parliament may 
grant what is asked for in name of Irish people, but 
what they do not themselves ask for or want. Means 
by which Parliament may ascertain their wishes, 
24093-24095. — Distinction between duty of Church 
and of State. Though Church base their intervention 
in education on impossibility of separating secular from 
religious instruction, they endeavour to carry same 
authority into purely political matters. They want 
to rid themselves of State control in every respect, and 
to lead people into the most extreme Hews of Conti- 
nental ultramontane party, 24096-24102. — Nomina- 
tion of bishops of late direct from Rome. Tendency 
of pastorals to confound civil and pontifical jurisdiction 
of Pope together; there is a certain constitutional liberty 



Loxvry, Esq. 

within the Church abroad which is wanting here. 
Present tendency of episcopacy is to make people forget 
there are any safeguards against clerical authority, 
24091, 24103-24106. 

Effect of mixed system in mitigating religious and 
political discord. Believes denominationalism would 
raise up communities with antagonistic feelings and 
interests, and that this result is desired by its advo- 
cates, who feel they are losing ground all over the 
world, and want to make Ireland an ultramontane 
nursery, from which to send forth missionaries to re- 
cover their lost position, 24x07-24109. — There cannot 
be freedom of education where parents are coerced. 
Danger of State giving clergy power to intei-fere with 
parents’ tree choice. State paying largely ought to 
judge for themselves as to proper system, 24110- 
241 14. 

As to tacit consent of people to clergy’s demand un- 
denominational education, they do not understand 
what is going on ; they distrust anything coming from 
the State, and have an old feeling of standing by then- 
clergy. Pi-iests do not enter into remote ultramon- 
tane designs, 241 1 5-241 19. — Decline of political power 
of priesthood. Reasons for present indisposition of 
laity to bx-eak with clex-gy. Reads from a paper written 
by himself, showing necessity but present impossi- 
bility of laity resisting px-iesthood, as oxxly the thinking 
few can appreciate tlxe position, while the ignorant 
mass are priest-led. Desire of the fox-mer for union 
with other cx-eeds, and necessity for it, 241 20-241 24. 

In Naples, with the richest endowments and the 
clex-gy “ free ” to educate, 80 per cent, of the people 
could neither read nor write, 24125, 24126. — Clergy 
first made present claims about 1850. Witness does 
not recognize Church’s claim to “ royal rights," they 
practically accepted system fx-om 1839 to 1852. People 
ax-e mox-e opposed to it fx-om its connexion with Go- 
vex-nment than as a mixed system, 24127-24134-— 
If demand of bishops be grarxted, people’s liberty will 
be altogether ignored. They are already paving the 
way for extx-eme measures, 24x35. — Predominant 
party ax-e anxious to keep Roman Catholics separated 
from Protestants; clergy shoxxld attend to religious 
education ; their exex-tions of late. Present design of 
Christian Brothers Is to oppose church views to Na- 
tional system. Sufficient field for them and nuns in 
religious education, 24136-24146. — Number of intel- 
ligent laity opposed to bishops is incx-easing. State 
should make some provision for religious education; 
ministers should teach it in schools ; proselytism should 
be prevented, 24147-24151. 

Number of schools under priests. State need not 
come more between them and people, as they are 
known to be under its control. Denominational in- 
spection would be a retrogression, though bishop and 
clex-gy demand it, 24152-24159. — Objection to secular 
education. If State maintains position, people wn 
follow. Though so many schools are practically de- 
nominational, State control through inspection is benc- 
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ficial but clergy are hoping it will be abandoned, 

! 60-241 63. Present protection to minorities most 

Refill ‘ this would be lost under denominational sys- 
tem 24164-24167. — Is not delegated, hut expresses 
opinions of many educated Roman Catholics, 24168- 
2 ^ l7 o The main difference between demand here 



and what is done in England, is that State is asked to J. Lowry 
bear whole cost ; besides, there the Roman Catholics Whittle, esq. 
are a small body, and State does not enter into official 
communication with bishops. Incorrect popular view 
of foreign system of education, 24171-24177. 



Is training master of the Church Education Society’s 
trainin" school, and is occasionally employed as inspec- 
tor • was previously head master of the ICildare-place 

model schools, 7x10— 7112. _ . , 

Instruction of the students m the organization and 
management of schools, mathematics, &c., is the duty 
of the training master, 7113, 7114.— -Time set apart 
for relirious instruction in the training schools, 7 1 15 
- yx 20.— —A certain portion of the training time is 
devoted to lectures on teaching and also to practice 
of teaching under the supervision of the training 
master ; the teachers are present while model lessons 
• are being given, and after that a class is committed 
to them under supervision and criticism, and finally 
each student in turn takes the entire charge of the 
practising school, previous to appointment to a school, 
7115-7126. „ 

Last year witness inspected four schools in Dublin 
and sixteen in Limerick ; the reports as to their effi- 
ciency were favourable for the most part ; some were 
well supplied with school requisites, 7 127-71 31. — -The 
attendance at the schools was good, and the school-rolls 
were well kept and tin st worthy, 7132-7141, 7179- 
7182.— There is only one paid inspector, 7303-7305. 

In the coxmtry schools religious instruction occupies 
its place in the time-table ; it also more or less per- 
vades the teaching of all subjects, 7142-7148.— The 
time-tables for the country schools and for the training 
school to some extent differ, but in principle they are 
the same ; in the former there is a discretionary power 
left to the teacher or the clergyman, 7161-7168.— Doc- 
trinal or controversial matters may be introduced if they 
do not infringe on the time, or lead away from the 
subject of the lesson, 7171-7178. — Reading Scripture 
forms a portion of each day’s school-work for all the 
children ; any exposition would be given according to 
Protestant views, 7210-7218. 

Certificates of teachers depend on their skill in 
teaching, including ability to intersperse religious in- 
struction over the secular subjects, 7149. — Schools are 
generally carefully superintended by the clergy , 7150. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining places for the 
teachers, the demand is greater than the supply, 7151, 
7152. — Ages of the teachers in training vary from 
eighteen to thirty, 7153, 7154- — Teachers have come 
from National Board to be trained in Kildare-place ; 
they had been members of the Catholic Church, but 
had changed their religion before joining the Society’s 
schools, 7155-7x57, 7183-7196, 7223-7228. — Some 
years ago two or three persons entered as Church of 
England Protestants, but turned out to be Roman 
Catholics; they were reported to the committee, and 
removed from the institution, 7197, 7198. 

Vaiious books are used, some of the National Board, 
some English, some Scotch, 7158-7160. 

Church Education Society’s schools follow the custom 
of the National schools in meeting five days a week, 
7169, 7170. 

In 1866 there were 67,227 pupils on the x - oll ; daily 
attendance 77 per cent. ; average attendance 50'66 per 
cent., 7199-7205. — In the diocese of Dublin the total 
number on the rolls was 5 , 158 , 7206-7209. 

Average salaries of teachers ; residences are generally 
provided, and occasionally a piece of laud ; sometimes 
they act as parish clerks, 7218-7220, 7289-7293, 
73 02 , 7507, 7508, 7521-7531. — In some cases teachers 
receive school fees, but there is no general nxle; 
where parents are well to do they should pay for the 
instruction of their children, 7294—7301. 

The parochial clergy take a deep intei-est in the 
schools ; in many cases they visit the school daily, and 



Wilkinson, William Thomas, Esq. W- 

check the number in attendance as entered by the 
master in the daily report ; there is no fixed hour at 
which the roll should be called, 7229-7235, 7335 — 
7340. 

Before students are admitted to the training school 
they uudergo an examination, and must come up to a 
cei-tain scale of proficiency ; there not being room 
enough for all who apply, a selection is necessaiy, 
7236-7243. — Those who come up are generally well 
prepared, and they make considerable progress while 
in training, 7249-7255. 

There are two sessions of five months, which each 
student must attend in order to get a certificate. A 
larger proportion of females than males attend the two 
sessions, in consequence of the great demand for masters, 
7256, 7257. — In the case of mistresses supply and 
demand are about equal, 7278, 7279. — Percentage of 
teachers returning for second sesssion, 7258, 7259. — 
Each candidate pays an entrance fee of .£6, 7260, 7261. 

Subjects of instruction for male teachers, and the 
proportion of time devoted to the various branches, 
7262-7264. — Extent of training in mathematics, 7265; 
in social science, 7266. — There are papers given at the 
end of each session, set specially for the students of 
that session. The students are expected to answer 
these in writing, and the papers are intended to give 
an idea of the extent to which they had received instruc- 
tion in each subject, 7267-7271.— Since August 1862 , 
24-8 per cent, obtained first class ceitificates ; 21*7 the 
highest grade of second class ; 6-2 the superior grade of 
second class ; 1 5 -5 the lowest grade of second class ; 3 1 -8 
did not obtain certificates, 7272, 7273. 

Course of instraetion for female teachers includes 
the greater number of the subjects for the males, 
except mathematics, 7274, 7275. — Since August. 1862 , 

1 C -8 of them obtained the first class certificate ; 30 per 
cent, the highest grade second class ; 14 -3 per cent, the 
superior grade second class ; 15 '5 per cent, the lowest 
grade of second ; those that did not obtain certificates 
were 23-4 per cent. 7276, 7277. 

The practice of teaching is taught, in the first place, 
by lectures on the science of education ; secondly, by 
model lessons in the presence of the students ; thirdly, 
each student in turn gives lessons, subject to criticism ; 
fourthly, instraetion of a class by each of the students ; 
fifthly, a section of the model school is given in charge 
to each student ; sixthly, each student in turn conducts 
a practising school, 7280. 

Supervision of teachers in training as to then - reli- 
gious duties; attendance at public worship, 7281- 
7284, 7288. — All teachers are boarded on the pre- 
mises ; they are allowed four hours for dinner and re- 
creation daily, 7285-7287. 

Witness is not acquainted with the financial depart- 
ment of the society, 7306-7309. — There is an entry in 
the report for 1 866 of a grant of .£26 1 Os. to a school at 
Kilmurry, where the number on the rolls is 1 3 , and the 
average attendance 9 ; -the grant may include school 
requisites, repairs, &c., 7310-7321. — At Kilmallock 
the number on the roll is 23 , the number in attendance 
19 ; the roll was satisfactorily kept. The education in 
this school is inferior ; if children of the Established 
Church go to the National school they go probably on 
account of the supex-ioxity of the teaching, 7322-7334, 
734 !_ 7365. — There are three Church Education 
schools in Broughshane, county Antrim, male, female, 
and infant, having in the united boys and girls’ school 
80 on the roll, with an average attendance of 26 ; in 
the infants there were 93 on the roll, with an average 
attendance of 25 . The probable reason of these small 
averages is that the schools had been under unskilful 
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teachers, 7366-7383. — Cannot account for closing of 
certain schools mentioned in the report, 7384-7398. 

Constitution of Erasmus Smith’s Board, 7399-7407. 

The National Board’s books are not used to any 
great extent in the society’s schools ; they are not 
good educational books ; moral and religious instruc- 
tion as conveyed by the Board’s books, 7408-7419. 

Punishment used is chiefly moral ; the teachers are 
in the habit of opening the Bible and reading by 
chapter and verse, in order to bring religious principles 
to bear on the offending children, 7420-7427. 

All the children read the Authorized Vernon, but 
they are not compelled to attend lessons in catechism 
and the formularies of the Church ; it is quite compe- 
tent for teachers to instinct Catholic and Protestant 
children in the doctrines and principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to enter on the controversial points 
involved in various passages, 7428-7444. — There is a 
fixed time for giving religious instruction, and it is also 
given incidentally with the literary instruction, 7445- 
7447, 7464-7469. — Teachers think their work would 
be very imperfectly done but for interspersing the 
religious teaching over the secular subjects, 7470- 
7473. — The rule was not adopted by the society in 
consequence of the prohibition of the National Board ; 
it always was a matter of principle, 7474, 7475, 7480. 
— The Kildare-place Society allowed the Roman 
Catholic version to be read ; comments were not 
allowed to be made during the reading of Scriptures, 
7476-7479, 7481, 7482. . , 

Generally speaking the Church Education Society s 
schools are better than those under the Board, 7448, 
7449. — The average attendance in the model schools at 
Kildare-place is about 50 per cent, of those on the 
roll, 7450-7457. — Candidates for training come from 
all parts of the country ; there is no pupil-teacher or 
monitor system ; it was tried some years ago, but given 
up as it did not work well, 7458-7463. 

Some schools previously under the Church Educa- 
tion Society have been placed under the National 
Board, 7483-7486. — It is a fundamental principle of 
the society that in all its schools the Scriptures 
should be used in the daily instruction of every child 
capable of reading, and that the teachers should be at 
liberty on all suitable occasions to refer to them ; the 
teaching would be very incomplete without this, 7487- 
7493. — Children cannot be withdrawn during the 
reading of the Bible, but they may during the teaching 
of the Catechism, &c., 7494-7497, 7501-7506. 

The creed of the children is ascertained on admis- 
sion, 7498-7500. 

System of taking the roll in the ordinary schools, 
7510-7520. — If a child attend for a day only, he would 
be counted as a member of the school for the year, 
7530—7537. — Every school is provided with a uniform 
class-book, report-book, and register, 7538, 7539. 



In the training school 42 hours a week are devoted 
to teaching the various subjects, and 21 for private 
study ; the work is severe, but the health of the teach- 
ers has never broken down ; it would be more con- 
ducive to real instruction if fewer subjects were taught, 
7542-7554- „ , „ . 

The “ Dublin Reading Book is very rarely used 
now; the books generally in use are those of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, corres- 
ponding to the standard of the Revised Code, 7555- 
7558. — Uniformity of books is not important, 7559- 
7562. — The books used for direct religious instruction 
are the Bible, Catechism, and Prayer-book, 7563-7565. 
— The “ English History ” of the Christian Knowledge 
Society is used for secular teaching in many of the 
schools ; it is difficult to say whether portions of this 
book are offensive to Roman Catholics, 7566-7602.— 
Reading book No. 3, of “Nelson’s School Series” is 
in use for children from six to eight years of age ; it 
contains nothing that a well informed Roman Catholic 
could object to ; whatever doctrine it contains the 
teacher should open out, 7603-7611. — The “Eccle- 
siastical Primer ” is only used by the students in train- ' 
ing, and is not compulsory, 7612, 7613 1 

The children are divided into six classes corres- 
ponding to the series of Christian Knowledge Society’s 
books ; the percentage of children in the first, second, 
and third classes is 48‘32, 24-74, and 16 74; the 
remaining classes would contain altogether about 10 
per cent., 7614-7628. 

The teaching of one religious doctrine on week days, 
and another on Sundays, as must be the case with regard 
to Catholic children, tends to leave the child’s mind 
in doubt, 7629, 7630. — The system of the Society is 
rather a national than a church system ; it has main- 
tained one and the same principle all through ; if left 
alone Catholics would avail themselves of the scrip- 
tural teaching, 763 1—7655. 

The rule of the Kildare-place Society quite excluded 
reference to controverted points , it has been stated 
that the grant was withdrawn because the teachers 
had, contrary to this rule, enforced doctrinal views, 
7656-7660. — The object of admitting children of 
parents not belonging to the Established Church is to 
educate them and instruct them on the subjects taught 
there, not with any proselytizing purpose, 7661- 
7667. — The system does not interfere with the 
peculiar tenets of any section of the community, 7668— 
7672. 

The responsibility of the parent devolves upon the 
teacher, and he should respect the religious feelings of 
the parent ; the rule of the society’s schools is known, 
and if application were made to impart secular instruc- 
tion only, it would be refused, 7673-7699. — Roman 
Catholic children might pass through the schools 
without any change of faith, 7700-7704. 



Richard 

Williamson, 



Williamson, Richard, Esq. 



Is surveyor and architect to Irish Society ; self and 
partner design their schools; all but two are under 
National Board ; these are the Coleraine Academical 
Institution and Foyle College, Londonderry ; contri- 
butions by Society towards them. The first-named 
was started by locality ; is a place for high-class clas- 
sical education, and is flourishing. Foyle College was 
originally a high-class school ; many eminent men have 
been educated there ; was not set up by Society, 20955-- 
20971. — Subscribe to over 100 schools not on their 
estates. Have recently erected new buildings at Cole- 
raine, at an expense of £5,000, to accommodate over 
500 pupils, 20972-20976. — First subscription was in 
1613 ; amounts now given ; some are to schools out of 
Derry, though all their property is in Deny. Con- 
stitution, officers, official name, &c., of Society, 20977- 
20981. — Is managed by a body of London citizens who, 
except the Governor, are constantly changing. Officers 
are elected annually, but some are practically perma- 
nent. Agent, who lives in Londonderry, is the Local 



Executive ; the Governor has most weight in the man- 
agement, 20982-20998. 

Property of Society, and tenure upon which held ; 
neither Society nor London Corporation now claim any 
beneficial interest in it. Has no personal knowledge 0 
definition of trusts ; Society may be considered a cha- 
ritable endowment for part of North of Ireland; is not 
aware that they admit their trusteeship beyond their 
own estates ; they have other duties nearly as important 
as education ; does not remember terms of Charter, 
20999-2 1014. — Ordinary annual income of Society 
is about £14,000; some particulars of income, ex- 
penses of management, etc. ; £631 4s. 3 cl. paid 0 
members of Society for attendance during the year. 
Full particulars in a table handed in. Grant to city 
of Londonderry is voted annually, 2ioi5" 2I02 5- 
“ A general statement of moneys received on accoun 
of the Honorable the Irish Society, being the produce 
of their estates, fisheries, <fcc. ; together with the ex- 
penditure of the same, from February 5tb, 186/, 
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February 4th, 1868,” (the table referred to) pages 

945 946. None of the revenue is spent on elections. 

Has’ no knowledge of the past, but is certain not a 
fax-thin" would now be spent for any political purpose. 
These matters are not in his sphere of duty ; under- 
stood he came before Commission to give evidence 
about schools, 2x026-21033. 

Society expend surplus in assisting schools, public 
works and Protestant denominations ; camiot say why 
Roman Catholics are not assisted, but it may be from 
terms of Charter, 21034-21043 ; 21145-2x147. — List 
„jven in shows name of each school and amount of 
grant ; £5 is usually the lowest given ; original grant 
js generally adhered to, 2 1044-2 104 7; 21052. — 
Knows notliing of schools receiving Society’s grants 
after being struck off National Board for inefficiency. 
A new commodious school at Ballougxy ; some difficulty 
with former school, 21048-21051.— Society rarely in- 
spect schools. Statistics from a report made in 1864. 
Primary schools ax - e scattered over Derry, and two or 
three in Donegal ; description of schools to which grants 
are made, 2 1053-2 1059. — Difficulty as to religious 
instruction in Coleraine school when put under Na- 
tional Board, rector being strongly opposed to system ; 
the school has six teachers, who, it is believed, arc 
Presbyterians. Description of school given by Mr. 
M‘ Greedy in 1854 would still apply generally; has 
considerably increased latterly, owing to being under 
National Board ; new buildings recently erected not 
unnecessary, 21060-21065. 

Society contemplate increasing expenditure on more 
advanced education ; have completed arrangements for 
establishing a purely commercial school in connexion 
with Foyle College, under the classical teacher, who 
is one of the best masters in Ireland. Have converted 
head master’s residence into a commercial school and 
library. Think of making Foyle College their own 
school. As to question whether two townlauds belong 
of right to Foyle College, 21066-21070. — Grants 
towards Magee Institute; which is managed by Pres- 
byterians, aud is for the purpose of educating their 
ministers, 21071-21073. — Christian- Brothers’ and 
model schools at Derry. It is matter of notoriety 
that Roman Catholics are forbidden to use latter. 
Society hold funds in trust for benefit of estate, not 
specially for education; trust includes education of in- 
habitants, but (as -witness believes) to exclusion of 
Roman Catholics, 21074—21083. 

Has no special knowledge of proposals to dissolve 
Irish Society and sell property. When complained 



against as to supervision of schools, remedy was at- Richard 
tempted by putting them under National Board. If 'Williamson, 
property were sold, it would realise a large: sum ; cannot es<1 ' 
say how much, 21084--210S8. — If sold, money should 
go to lauds and tenants of Society. Society should 
have control of everything of this kind on their own 
estate. Their aid should not exclude aid from National 
Board. Inspection not very efficient ; should be done 
men whose sole business it is, 21089—21096. — Grants 
ax'e not exclusively to National schools. Society take 
entire charge of those on their own estate; secular 
education given is of a very high character. Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and some Roman Catholics at- 
tend ; local management ; trustees of Foyle College 
(bishop, &e.) have lately been exerting themselves 
more; primary education now given here, 21097- 

Roman Catholic teachers in Derry model school ; 
prize of .£50 given by Society to this school ; spend 
all their income, which rises from year to year ; con- 
tribute to Sunday schools of all Protestant denomina- 
tions, 21x08-21115. — Religious creeds of 'Society’s 
tenants. Independents do not require aid ; probably 
Roman Catholics would not accept it. Expenditure 
of money given to schools is not controlled by Society. 

Never offer money ; grant it on application. If found 
that Charter contained nothing to the contrary, would 
entertain applications from Roman Catholics, but have 
never had any such, 2 1126-2 1124. — Thinks Roman 
Catholics would not apply for aid, because they will 
not accept it from National Board, 21x25-21129, 

21141. — In Coleraine 420 attend Society’s school. If 
true that there are no schools at Coleraine attended 
by Roman Catholics except those under National 
Board, tWs would alter previous opinion. Believes the 
impression exists that if they applied they would be re- 
fused, but is sure Society would make grants if they 
have the power, '21130-21144. — As to scandal caused 
by removal of teachers from Coleraine Model School. 
Understands Roman Catholic hierarchy condemn 
model schools generally, 2 1148-2 1153. — Counties to 
which Society's operations extend ; division of estates. 

There are Royal schools for secondary instruction ; 
Dungannon Royal School. More given by Society 
for education in Londonderry than in any other 
county; amounts granted in 1867, 21 154-2 1165. — Is 
not aware of Society making a grant for a Presbyterian 
meeting-house in county of Antrim. If not precluded 
by Charter, would gladly see them contribute to 
Roman Catholic charities, 21169. 



Wilson, James, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 



J. Wilson, 



Graduated at Queen’s University in 1852, was ap- 
pointed Inspector under National Board in 1854, and 
resigned in 1857 ; district of inspection included 
counties of Kildare, Galway, Cork, and Queen’s, 
containing principally schools managed by Roman 
Catholics, 15931-15936, 16022-16026, 16222-1622S. 

The National system, if carried out on the principle 
laid down in Lord Stanley’s letter, is the only system 
of education for Ireland ; it is the greatest boon ever 
England conferred on that country, 15 93 7- 15 93 9, 
1 5993-16293. — The principle has been departed from 
by admitting monks’ and nuns’ schools, which are es- 
sentially denominational schools, 15940. — Teachers ax-e 
anxious to carry out the rules of the Board as regards 
religious instruction ; instance of this at a school near 
Drimoleague, under a Catholic teacher, where more 
than one-seventh of the pupils in attendance were Pro- 
testants, 15941-15944. 

Proportion of Protestants in mixed schools varies very 
much ; in some schools considerable numbers attend, in 
others none, especially where Church Education Society's 
schools are scattered in the district ; clergy of the 
Church of England are advocates of denominational 
teaching. In a district comprising an area of between 
o00 and 600 miles there was only one school (at Clona- 
kuty) managed by a clergyman of the Established 
Church, x 5945-15947. — The Clonakilty convent school 



was taken into connexion with the Board, notwith- 
standing a report of the Head and District Inspector, 
suggesting the allowance of a qualified grant to meet 
the peculiar difficulties of the case, or the non-admission 
of the school ; grounds on which the report was based, 
15948-15952, 16229-16243, 16331-16334.— Present 
state of education in Clonakilty ; the old school has 
now on its roll 114 boys and 249 girls, with an aver- 
age attendance of 128 only ; the convent school 
has 605 girls on the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of 358. The result of admitting the latter 
school is that the Commissioners are supporting two 
rival schools out of the public purse, the locality 
contributing notliing to the support of either, 15953- 
15959, 16244-16254, 16287-16289. — The average at- 
tendance of the two schools is higher than in the old 
one, but the convent school has drained the National 
schools for three miles round ; there was no necessity 
for establishing so large a school, whether a convent 
school or not, 15960-15967. — The avowed object of 
forming the convent school wars to absorb the attend- 
ance of the existing schools, and beyond the desire to 
introduce the convent into Clonakilty, there was no 
reason why the old school should be disagreeable to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, Miss Donovan (the patron) 
and all her teachers being members of that Church, 
15968-15970. 
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Wilson, esq. Since witness left the district the Board has the supplemental charter should be carried into effect ; 

established in Cionakilty a school under Presbyterian some twelve or thirteen left the room while the charter 
and one under Wesleyan management, the former was under debate in Convocation, but a very consider- 
with an average attendance of 58, and the latter of able number remained and voted against it, 16205- 
21, consequently there is in Cionakilty denomina- 16210.— -It is generally supposed that Mr. Fortescue’s 
tionalism pure and simple ; possibly there are children letter did not emanate from him, it having been said 
of other religious denominations attending these that it was prepared in the office of the Commissioners 
schools, as the 'teacher or manager cannot refuse ad- of National Education ; the letter, the Supplemental 
mission, 15970-15985. — The Board contributes to the Charter - , and the patent appointing the six senators to 
erection and repair of vested schools only, 15986- pass the charter, were issued under the advice of Earl 

1 5989. — There are many cases similar to Cionakilty ; Russell’s Government, 16294-16305. 
the Commissioners have been unnecessarily indulgent Convent schools are open to children of all denomi- 
in allowing the establishment of a large number of nations ; however, no Protestant child could attend 
small schools, 1 5990-1 5992. with safety to its creed, not that the nuns would break 

A united system of education does not exclude any any confidence reposed in them, but all the concomi- 
cliild from participating in secular instruction ; it gives tanks are denominational. These schools have special 
ample opportunities to the different religious persua- advantages under the Board ; firstly, there is no 
sions to teach their own peculiar tenets, 15994. — examination of teachers ; then they have an advantage 
Parents are satisfied with the National system; it is only in the mode of payment, they have the capitation 
the extreme parties in the Protestant and Roman grant, and monitors to aid the teachers ; instances of 
Catholic Churches who are anxious to uproot it ; it is these advantages in the county of Dublin, 16044- 
not the duty of the State to pay for the education of 1.6056.— 1 The average payment per head is about 10s. ; 
a stubborn minority, 15995-15998-— The National in the ordinary schools it is higher, but they are 
Board should not have yielded to any pressure; they better schools, 16057-16062. — The cost of convent 
are the trustees of the public purse, 15999. — Lord schools has increased since 1856, so also in the ease of 
Stanley originally intended that all the National ordinary schools, bxit not in the same ratio ; this -ratio 
schools should be vested schools, but this was not is not the result of guess work, but is founded on 
carried out, because there were schools already built ; witness’ knowledge of the present and former mode 
had it been carried out the minister of each denomina- of paying teachers, 16063-16080.— The increase of 
tion would have had ample access to the schools; the cost in ordinary schools is 22 per cent., whilst in con- 
admission of the clergy Is not essential to the success vent schools it is three times as much, 16264-16268. 
of united education, but is very desirable, 16000— — At Oughterard, county Galway, a convent school 

16005.— Witness is not aware whether the Synod of was taken into connexion with the Board, there being 
Ulster passed a resolution against the admission of already a vested school, winch was afterwards shut up, 
the clergy to their school ; had the schools been„ vested 16081-16084. — The majority of the Inspectors will 
the Synod could not have done so, 16006-16010, agree that convent schools are inferior, 16191-16195. 
16018-16021. In matters of reading, writing, and cleanliness con- 

If the proposals in Mr. Fortescue’s letter (viz., the vent schools are superior to all other schools, but with 
establishment of denominational training schools, ap- regard to arithmetic, grammar, and geography they 
pointing chaplains, &c.) had been carried out it would are inferior to ordinary National schools, 16255- 
have been a departure from the system of united educa- 16263. 

tion ; the Board were willingto adopt the scheme, but the The Commissioners have made grants to new schools, 

Government declined to carry it out, 16011-16017. — thereby injuring existing schools ; at Oranmore a vested 
The tendency of the Board, from the desire to con- female school was shut up, and in Antrim a Presby- 
ciliatc two or three influential gentlemen, has been terian school was much injured by the establishment 
towards denominational education, 16175-16181. — of another school under Presbyterian management; 
Witness throughout his experience never heard a com- it is very undesirable that a Boai'd desirous of promot- 
plaint from Roman Catholics, lay or clerical, against ing an efficient system of education should act thus, 
the National system, nor of the inspection of their 16081-16095, 16127-16129. 

schools by Protestants ; as far as circumstances ad- The Presbyterians never got any favour extended to 
mitted, there was mixed attendance of Protestants and them ; the usual charge is that they were the cause of 
Roman Catholics ; the opposition given by the Church the introduction of non-vested schools, but in the Re- 
Education Society was the cause of the attendance not port for 1840 the Commissioners stated that their line 
being more mixed than it was ; mixed education is of action was in accordance with their previous prin- 
011 the increase, 16027-16031, 16181-16187.— In ciples, which, as regards non-vested schools, were the 
Connaught 50-5 per cent, of the schools arc attended same, whether under Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or 
by children of different denominations; in Munster Roman Catholic management, 16096—16103. 

40-5 per cent. ; in Leinster 48 per cent. ; in Ulster The position of teachers under the National 
83-9 per cent., 16 188-16190, 16319. system ought to be greatly improved ; a teacher may 

The National system has succeeded to a great extent now be dismissed without any communication with 
in mitigating the sectarian feelings which are the curse the Board ; that is a power which should not be vested 
of Ireland, 16032.— Schools supported by the State in the local managers, and of which the teachers com- 
should be open to all children without interfering plain very much, 16104-16x07, 16221.— A case 
with religious scruples, and the State should also pro- occurred at the Darrary school, near Cionakilty, 
tect minorities from interference with their religious where the teacher was obliged to break a, rule ol t ic 
views, 16033-16035. — Roman Catholic laity are satis- Board, and was dismissed by the Commissioners or 
fied with the mixed system, and would deplore the doing so ; the Board Raving prohibited him from act- 
introductiou of a denominational system, 16036- ing as teacher within fifteen miles of Cionakilty, ie 
1:6043.— They have uot given any general public was appointed head-master of a reformatory school m 
expression of their opinion, not wishing to put them- England. This case shows that the teachers s ou 
selves in opposition to their clergy, 16196, 16197, not be liable to dismissal at the mere motion 01 Wie 
16306-16330. — Candidates at a Parliamentary elec- local managers, 16x08-16119, 16217-16221.— an 
tion would probably adapt their addresses on the manway model school was and is well attendee y 
subject of education to the constituencies ; they would children of Protestants and Roman Catholics 0 a ou 
be very glad to get the approval of Roman Catholic the same social class as attend the National sclioo , 
bishops, in Roman Catholic localities, as practically there are children of a few shopkeepers in atten »nce, 
they and the priests rule elections in Ireland, 16198- but the public have no right to complain, as 
16204, 16298, 16211-16216. — There has been great establishing such schools as this has the e ^ 
diversity of opinion with regard to university educa- extinguishing middle class schools in the place, 1 12 
tion; at Queen’s University the graduates (Roman 16126. xr tinnal 

Catholic as well as Protestant) were not anxious that The number of Commissioners of the IN a 1 
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Board is decidedly too large ; a paid body of two or 
three directly responsible to Parliament, or to a 
Minister of Education, if there were one, a mere 
executive body having no discretion as to alteration 
of rules, would be better ; it is impossible for men who 
are appointed as Commissioners on account of tlieir 
creed to forget the Church to which they belong when 
any question of creed arises ; at present the Commis- 
sioners assume the right of spending the public money 
as they think fit, 16130-16135, 16144, 16145.— Mr. 
Fortescue’s letter being written on the day the Govern- 
ment resigned, is a clear indication that the system of 
education may be used for political purposes, 16135- 
16143, 16297. — The Lord Lieutenant should not have 
the power to change a fundamental principle ; rule as 
to sanction of new books, 16 145-16 148. 

Sources whence witness has derived Ms information 
since 1857, 16149-16153.— The present system of 
mixed education should be earned out, if properly 
"managed, 16154, 16155. — The present rules are chiefly 
objectionable on the ground of the advantage they 
give to convent schools, 16156-16165.— Payment by 
results as testing efficiency of convent schools, 16166-- 
16169. 



Local aid should be provided ; if made payable by a J 
rate on the people of the parish, it is much the same 
tiling as giving it from the public purse ; more atten- 
tion should be paid to school fees, as parents in many 
cases are well able to pay a small sum, 16170-16174. 

The pressure on the Board has been strongest from 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and where a sufficient 
average attendance can be shown it is easy to get a 
grant, 16269—16273. — Evidence of Mr. M'Creedy 
before the House of Lords as to changes insisted on 
by Presbyterians ; this evidence is doubtful on the 
face of it, 16274-16277, 16285, 16286. 

If the clergy were excluded from management of 
schools, the number of inspectors should be increased, 
the inspectors becoming managers ; the Board should 
take more of the local management, but the clergy 
would not submit to it, 16278--16280. — A plan allow- 
ing parents to take part in the election of a committee 
of management would answer in some places ; no one 
has a right to direct the education of a cMld except 
the parent, 16281-16284. — Parliament should be very 
slow in introducing changes into the present system of 
united education, 16290-16293. 
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Accounts : 

No loss lias arisen from the transmission or ap- 
propriation of money by teachers ; MacdonneU 161- 
164. 

School accounts are kept by teacher, certified by 
manager, and transmitted to Board ; ib. 157- 
160. Prescribed forms of accounts; if return is 
properly made, the disposal of surplus fees would 
appear ; ib. 189-191. School accounts are examined 
by Inspectors ; ib. 216-222. Examination of, by 
Inspectors, the ground on which Government grant 
is made ; are, as a rule, accurately kept ; ib. 422. 

School accounts are merely accounts of receipts 
by teachers ; managers’ accounts are as to the 
amount of fees paid to teachers ; Kelly 3099-3x03. 

Not many cases of irregularities in teachers’ ac- 
counts ; none of misappropriating money ; in the 
model schools there have been cases of misappro- 
priation of fees f Hunter 3176, 3177. 

As a rule, teachers’ accounts are accurately kept ; 
Macdonnell 422 ; O'Carroll 4161-4165 ; Sheridan 
4769- 

Letter to Resident Commissioner on fallacious 
nature of school accounts; Kavanagh 10781, 10782. 

See also Returns. Teachers. 

Adventure Schools. See Hedge Schools. Private 
Adventure Schools. 



Age 

At which children, boys especially, might leave 
school ; average age of children at school in Ireland 
higher than in England; Kavanagh 11068, 11069. 

Age of children at leaving school ; Petticrew 
16689-16691. 

Age at which children leave school; Toole 
21329. 21331, 21332. 2x383. 

Return of ages of pupils in King’s Inns-street 
National (convent) school, and in the Central 
Model school ; Keenan, page 87. 

Requirements of Privy Council as to age of chil- 
dren for examination, &c. ; Toole 21388-21390. 

Age of monitors. See Monitors, &c. 

See also Attendance. Teachers. 



Agricultural Inspector 

Could settle compensation in case of outgoing 
master of agricultural model school ; Macdonnell 
24017-24020. 

Agricultural Instruction 

Not given in Erasmus Smith’s schools, Rudkin 
13558 . 

Agricultural Reading Book : 

A teacher having land attached to residence could 
teach the Board’s manual, to the great improvement 
of a country like Ireland ; Macdonnell 419— 42 x. 

Reading it a lesson both in agriculture and in 
reading; good especially for girls ; Baldwin 13034- 
13038. Reading in, should be compulsory ; ib. 13072. 

Very good for a farming population, and serves 
as a good reading book ; O'Callaghan 20109-201 12. 
20129-20132. 



Agricultural Schools and Model Farms : 

There are 121 model farms in three grades; 20 
managed by the National Board,, 18 by local parties, 
and 83 attached to ordinary schools ; duties of su- 
perintendent in respect to the farms of the Board ; 
Baldwin 4462-4466. 4475-4488. The 83 school 
farms vary from half an acre to upwards of twenty 
acres ; the superintendent visits them, but does not 
interfere in the management unless in cases of vio- 
lation of rules; ib. 4496-4498. 4511. The model 
farms are worked at cost and responsibility of 
Commissioners ; experiments are discouraged, and 
established principles of farming illustrated ; they 
are properly restricted to ordinary farming well 
carried out; ib. 4524-4530. 

Description of the different classes of agricultural 
schools, and the dates and circumstances under 
which they were established, commencing with 
1837 ; ib. 4656. 

Cost of a school-farm to the Commissioners is £5 
a year for salary, exclusive of small grants of books; 
ib. 4621, 4622. 

The steward is head of the farm ; the local mana- 
ger is called the agriculturist ; the literary teacher 
has superintendence over the boarders ; agricultu- 
rists are paid from £3 10s. a month, with rooms, to 
£.120 a year; ib. 4473, 4474. 

None of the farms are cultivated wholly by the 
school boys ; agricultural is never allowed to inter- 
fere with school instruction ; ib. 4499-4503. 

The teachers seem more intelligent than ordinary 
school teachers ; the Board’s farms are supplied with 
pupils from smaller farms ; ib. 4504—4508. 

Pupils generally do not seem willing to -avail 
themselves of agricultural instruction ; causes of 
such unwillingness ; ib. 4613-4619. 

Distinction between the small agricultural schools 
and school gardens ; teacher arranges the rotation of 
crops ; boys work over-hours, for which they are 
paid; ib. 4509-4512. Principles on which the 
profits are calculated; ib. 4514-4517. Agricul- 
tural schools differ but little from ordinary farms ; 
ib. 4518-4523. 

The only model farm in Ireland unconnected with 
the Board is at Oldcastle ; detail of the farming 
there; and compaxison of l-esults of the small tillage 
farm, taking Oldcastle on one hand, and a lax-go 
gx-azing farm on the other; ib. 4x40—4144. 4678— 
4689. 4697-4704. 

Atlxy agricultux-al school is managed with great 
skill ; ib. 4602. The gx-eater number of agx-icul- 
tui-al pupils are in Limerick, the Commissionex-s 
having given a larger number of free scholarships 
to that than to any other school ; ib. 4605, 4606. 
Cork and Belfast ax-e the two lax-gest schools ; ib. 
4607. Thirty scholars are in the Dex-rycastle 
school; ib. 4608—4612. 

Letters written by Lord Monteagle in 1847, 
strongly ux-ging the establishment of agricultural 
schools; ib. 4649, 4650. 

Agricultural teaching can be adopted in the 
National schools without injuring their literary 
efficiency ; no subject likely to be more useful ; 
ib. 4651-4655. 

Prejudice in Ireland against small farms; ib. 
4662-4673. 
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Agricultural Schools and Model Farms — cont. 

The system of agricultural schools was first estab- 
lished in Ireland by the Commissioners ; it is a 
system sui generis; Baldwin 13087, 13088. 

Difference between model agricultural schools and 
ordinary school farms ; Government contributes £10 
a year to model agricultural schools; ib. 13091- 
13097. Managers of these schools differ in no 
respect from manager's of ordinary vested schools ; 
local management not so efficient as that of the 
Board ; the position of the teacher is a grade higher 
than that of ordinaiy teachers, also their literary 
proficiency; ib. 13098-13107. 

Reasons for the failure of attempts to establish 
agricultural schools and classes, and why agricul- 
tural instruction in primary schools has not more 
extended; ib. 12935-12948. 

Validity and advantage of the addition of farms 
to National schools, and of teaching small farmers 
the value of land ; the principles of agriculture can 
be taught as well upon one acre as upon 100 ; the bet- 
ter an educated farmer cultivates, the more capital 
he will have to buy with ; ib. 12972-12978. 

Number of hours given to indoor instruction ; 
sometimes the play hour is occupied with agricul- 
tural teaching, and the boys like it; ib. 13032, 
13033. Reading the Agricultural Class Book is a 
lesson both in agriculture and reading, good 
especially for girls ; all girls ought to leam the rules 
of dairy husbandry; ib. 13034-13038. 13072. 

Payments for agricultural instruction to the 
teacher and to a few children by the Board and by 
the teacher, and sometimes the patron, to the chil- 
dren for their labour, ib. 13039-13049. 

Principle of valuation carried out in these schools 
same as in the model schools ; the managers, as a 
rule, take an interest in these farms, especially 
those who are priests, ib. 13050-13053. 

A good class of boarding pupils in the Kilkenny 
agricultural school; the want of success in the 
boarding class there and at Limerick and Cork not 
so great as appears, the pupils leaving their schools 
for the Glasnevin establishment, ib. 13223. 

Failure of the boarding establishments from their 
too rapid increase ; existing provincial schools quite 
adequate to bring out the most deserving lads as 
skilled agriculturists ; their support advocated, ib. 
1321 3-1 3217. There was no demand for the young 
men first educated, they had to emigrate, ib. 13218. 
Inadequate remuneration offered to persons so 
educated, ib. 13219-13222. 

The number of applicants at these schools in- 
creasing, except at Belfast, ib. 132 24-1 3 22 7. 

The minor model schools vested in the Board 
correspond to schools vested in trustees ; the literary 
department should be made first-rate, and the farm 
made a real model of skilful cultivation ; boarding 
might be continued in the district model schools, 
ib. 13228-13237. 

Rent of the spade labour farm £3 19s. 3d per 
acre ; if it were in Sligo the land would not be worth 
more than 35s. per acre; the Glasnevin system 
might be carried out in any part of Ireland with 
profit, ib. 1 3 166-13 1 73. Glasnevin farm is 

worked as a normal representative of the farming 
of the country, ib. 13 188-13191. The value of 
pupils’ labour cannot be estimated; it is of little 
value ; the only estimate can be made of the 
labour that would require to be paid for; profit 
that might be made by a man working 5£ acres in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin efficiently, ib. 13174- 
13187. See also Glasnevin. 

The fact that teachers can improve their incomes 
by means of scbool-farms, and by qualifying them- 
selves for agricultural teachers, ought to be an in- 
ducement to patrons to give land for the purpose ; 
the schoolmasters fear that, in taking up agricul- 
ture, they would lose their literary status ; no legal 
difficulty in establishing 500 schools in accordance 
with these views ; a moderate distance between the 



Agricultural Schools and Model Farms — cont. 
school and the farm no objection; Baldwin 12990- 
12995- 

The present system of payment should be changed • 
payment should be by results, both in agriculture 
and literature ; the teaching of agriculture should 
be on a par with arithmetic, ib. 12996-13010. 

Generally the teachers of National schools in 
rural districts are under-paid ; the addition of teach- 
ing agriculture to a school has brought an average 
addition to a teacher’s income of nearly £20 ; an 
example cited of a really successful agricultural 
school, ib. 13011—13031. 

General prejudice in Ireland against model farms- 
the feeling is diminishing ; suspicion by tenants of 
any move of landlords ; ib. 13196, 13197. 13266- 
13272. 

Average number of pupils, boys and girls, attend- 
ing schools with farms ; average age of boys capable 
of earning Id. per hour at the outdoor labour ; read- 
ing the class book should be compulsory, working on 
the farm must be voluntary ; ib. 13058-13078. 

One at Clonkeenkerril in Galway not popular 
with neighbouring occupiers ; serves as a good ex- 
ample ; its teacher has succeeded in a pecuniary 
point of view; O'Reilly 14874—14881. 

Advantages of; Malony 17056-17069. 

The minor agricultural schools and the system of 
boarding in them have proved a failure, and should 
be got rid of as soon as possible ; scientific agricul- 
tural training to be confined to two or three colleges, 
and useful spade husbandry taught to the poor ; Be 
Vere 20231-20234. 20280—20284. 20415-20420. 

The minor schools were too small to teach scien- 
tific agriculture, and too small in proportion to 
capital expended ; Be Vere 20182-20189. 

Failure of; IRMenamin 21946. 21955-21957. 
Might be useful to teachers but not as schools for 
the general management of farms ; ib. 21959. 

Desirability of multiplying small agricultural 
schools ; they would be a means of improving the 
income and status of the teachers ; as to compensa- 
tion for crop in case of teacher leaving ; the system 
is working much better now than it did at first ; 
circumstances of Belfast model farm; Macdonnell 
24009-24032. 

Farra agricultural school. See Farra School. 

Useless and expensive ; are accompanied by evils 
of mixed system ; Card. Cullen 26611, 26612. 

A good training agricultural school would be use- 
ful ; cost of such ; ib. 27048. 

Agriculture : 

Desirability of having schoolboys taught agricul- 
ture; elements of success in such teaching; Baldwin 
12979-12989. 13034-13038. 

Should be taught practically in schools more 
generally than is done ; Matthews 18546-18551. 

Might be often taught, if schoolmaster's had resi- 
dences with a piece of land attached; O’ Callaghan 
20098-20104. 

Failure of Incorporated Society in teaching; 
Hackett 25883, 25884. 

See also Agricultural Schools and Model 
Farms. 

Agriculturist. See Agricultural Schools and 
Model Farms. 

Albert Institution. See Glasnevin. 

Allies, Thomas W., Esq., m.a., Secretary to Catholic 
Poor School Committee of Great Britain, evidence 
■ of, pages 1126-1141. 

Allowances : 

Are paid to aged teachers on retirement ; a sys- 
tem of pensions would be better and more economi- 
cal, Hunter 3596-3601. 

America : 

Great number of Protestants in, are educated by 
nuns, and retain their faith, Card. Cullen 2723°- 
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Andrews, Rev. William, Vicar Choral of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny, and Deputation Secretary of Church 
Missionary Society, evidence of, pages 625-632. 

« Angels’ Whisper 

Objections to book containing Lover’s song, by a 
Presbyterian minister ; Bp. Keane 15589. 15909- 
15922. 

Passage in, objected to by witness as improper to 
be used in a mixed school ; J. Porter 18570. 18583- 
18585. 18593. 18652, 18653. 

Appendix (entries in). See Returns, Tables, &c. 
Appendices. 

Ardstraw : 

Schools in, under the Church Education Society; 
M'lvor 13767-13769- 

Association, Influence of. See Minorities. 

Athy Agricultural School. See Agricultural 
Schools and Model Farms. 

Athy Model School : 

Reasons for withdrawing Catholic children from : 
Card. Cullen 27443-27445. 

Atkins, Very Rev. William, d.d., Dean of Ferns, 
evidence of, pages 906-912. 

Attendance of Clergy to give Religious Instruc- 
tion. See Clergy. Religious Instruction. 

Attendance of Teachers : 

Checks as to regularity or otherwise of ; Hunter 
3180-3184. 3275-3277- 

See also Teachers. 

Attendance at School : 

If attendance were regular, two years would be 
too long for a child to remain in the First Book ; 
a child from the beginning would be in it about a 
year ; O’ Carroll 4415, 4416. It is unusual for boys 
of fifteen to remain in school, unless preparing to be 
monitors or teachers; there are 120 female monitors 
to 17 boys, ib. 4417-4419. 

Best schools, as regards attendance and proficiency, 
are in the rural districts ; Sheridan 4800. 

Daily, at monastic schools; ib. 5385, 5386. 

Of children at school is influenced by change of 
teachers, and lowered reputation and undue multi- 
plication of schools ; Kavavagh 10173-10185. Pro- 
portions of children according to the population 
attending State schools in Ireland and Great Britain, 
ib. 10265-10281. 

Particulars of fluctuations of attendance in various 
districts ; ib. 10232-10286. 

At night schools ; ib. 10287-10296. 

Fallacious nature of Board’s returns as to attend- 
ance of children at school ; ib. 10297-10304. 10310- 
10318. 

Average daily attendance about one-third of 
number on roll ; ib. 10327-10332. Irregularity'of 
attendance extends over all ages ; ib. 10333-10335. 

Time required, according to average attendance; 
for passing from First Book to Fourth Book ; ib. 
10336. 

Average school age is 9 J years ; average attend- 
ance a little over a day a week ; theoretically, seven 
years of age and under represent First Book, eight and 
nine Second Book, &c. ; actual returns show nine in 
First Book, and nine, ten, and eleven in Second 
Book, &c. ; ib. 10337-10343. Children leaving while 
in First Book soon forget all they have learned ; 
to retain some knowledge of reading, they must 
leach the Third Book ; not more than 25 per cent, 
m Third Book and above; ib. 10344-10349. 

Proportion of, to numbers on roll, of children 
who remain to enter Fifth Book ; only 19-8 per cent, 
able to read a verse at sight ; ib. 10739. Num- 



Attendance at School — continued. 

bers on roll, numbers admitted, and numbers at 
close of each year, from 1861 to 1865 ; ICavanagh 
10745-10750. 

Most irregular in the best part of Ireland ; ib. 
10758, 10760. 

No uniformity as to maximum or minimum at- 
tendance throughout the country; ib. 10762-10766. 

Letter showing the fallacious nature of returns 
relating to school attendance, time spent in, and 
efficiency of instruction, &c. ; ib. 1078 1, 10782. 

Instance of premium paid by lay patron to induce ; 
ib. 1 1035. 

Compulsory, of a few Catholic children at Pro- 
testant schools ; ib. 22706-22732. 

The number of children on the books represents 
an average attendance of one-third ; this average 
could not be improved, the children being engaged 
in agricultural operations, when they cannot attend 
school ; Lord Oranmore 13416-13424. 

Difficulty of procuring adequate attendance of 
children same in Ireland as in England ; payment 
by results would stimulate teachers to obtain better ; 
O'lieilly 14870. 

Deficiency in attendance chiefly owing to parents ; 
much depends on personal influence and exertions 
of Catholic clergy ; ib. 14871, 14872. 

The system of aiding schools in proportion to at- 
tendance is defective ; where attendance is small is 
where aid is most required ; in default of funds the 
rating system must be resorted to ; Andrews 14744- 
14750. 14801-14808. 

Would not necessarily be diminished by making 
schools denominational ; insufficient attendance 
arises from negligence ; O'Reilly 14914-14916. 

Attendance of Protestants in the National schools 
varies ; in districts where Church Education schools 
abound none attend the National schools ; Wilson 
^5945- 

Children do not remain long enough at school, 
chiefly through ignorance and poverty of parents ; 
Petticrew 16451-16455. 

Better attendance might be secured by more 
general payment of school fees, payments in advance, 
premiums for daily attendance, &c. ; ib. 16456- 
16465. 

Mixed attendance in all witness’s schools, and in 
some denominational schools near ; children in all 
mix cordially together ; ib. 16518-16529. 16537. 

Depends more on the efficiency of the master and 
proximity of the school than on denomination ; 
ib. 16767-16772. 

Children remain too long in lower classes ; time 
wasted in mere spelling ; lessons learnt by rote from 
too often repetition ; Maliony 17039. Payment by 
results not it remedy for this ; ib. 17 041. 

Might be affected by teacher enforcing payment 
of school fees, and so endangering his salary ; 
Macdonougli 17744-17746. 

Salary of teacher depends partly on average 
attendance of 35 children, which is sometimes im- 
possible; ib. 17657-17662. 

Attendance of children at school seldom long 
enough to enable them to read fluently ; O' CaUaghan 
19956-19970. 201 13-201 15. 

Should not be solicited by teachers ; Gallagher 
I930.5-. 

Diminished numbers in schools owing to decrease 
in population ; O'Callaghan 20056. 

Generally very irregular ; War bur ton 20844, 
20845. Best means are adopted by National Board 
for insuring correct returns of ; ib. 20953. 

Better promoted by the Revised Code ; Toole 
21225-21231. 

Attendance necessary to entitle children to per- 
sonal examination (in England) ; ib. 21289—21295. 

In a system of gratuitous National education 
should be made compulsory ; children paying school 
fees are generally more punctual in attendance ; 
ib. 21309, 21310. 

9 D 
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Attendance at School — continued. 

Difference in what is understood as attendance in 
England and Ireland ; Toole 21384. 

No comparison can be drawn between Irish and 
English Catholics as to average attendance, circum- 
stances are so different; ib. 2 1497-2 1504. 

Age at which children leave school too early ; 
they are put to hard work too soon ; compulsory 
education would not do, unless Government fed and 
clothed the children as well; M‘Menamin 21960- 
21969. 

Depends greatly on opportunities of children 
getting casual employment ; Forde 22978. 

Complaint that salary depends upon average 
attendance of children at school, a thing not depend- 
ing on the teacher; Matthews 28268. 

Salaries of teachers should not depend on average 
attendance of children, over which teachers have no 
power ; ib. 18326-18329. 18407, 18408. 

If reduced, teachers suffer, though not by their 
fault ; ib. 18441-18444. 

Per-centage of, in Dundrum, Booterstown, and 
Blackrock schools; Forde 22977. In school con- 
ducted by ladies of the Sacred Heart attendance is 
rigidly enforced ; ib. 22979. 

Would depend on character of the population ; 
in some districts payment of school fees would re- 
duce attendance two-thirds ; ib. 22986. 

Number of children at Sunday schools in Ire- 
land; PiUcington 23503. Reasons for their non- 
attendance at day schools ; ib. 23507-23509. 23512. 

Average attendance in aided schools, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; Kavanagh 12063-12071. 

Average attendance is only 49 per cent, of num- 
bers on the roll ; Bp. Keane 15668. 

Average ; throe pupils on the roll are taken to 
represent one in attendance; Kavanagh 23472. 

Average attendance in some schools of Non-sub- 
scribing Presbyterians; J. S. Porter 18055. 

Average daily attendance at Christian Brothers’ 
schools. ° See Christian Brothers’ Schools. 

Fictitious nature of returns of, in reference to 
Shankill or Belfast; Kavanagh 10700-10719. 

Of Roman Catholic children on prayer at opening 
of school, disbelief of; O'Reilly 15096-15099. 

Mixed attendance was diminished by the opposi- 
tion of the Church Education Society ; Wilson 1 6030. 

Per-centage of mixed attendance in the National 
schools, in the four provinces ; ib. 16188-16190 
16319. 

Attendance at model schools more regular than at 
convent schools ; Fitzgerald 12221, 12243. Expla- 
nation of this; ib. 12244-12248. Means taken to 
ensure regularity of attendance at model schools ; 
ib. 1 2 2 49 - 1 2 2 5 5". Surprise at Mr. Keenan’s state- 
ment that attendance was better in convent schools 
than in model schools; ib. 12262, 12263. 

Number on books and average attendance at St. 
Wilfrid and St. Alphonsus’ Roman Catholic schools, 
Manchester; Toole 21171-2x175. 21241-21243. 

In schools at Clonakilty; Wilson 15954 at seq. 
15970 at seq. 

At Drumkeerin school (witness’s) ; Gallagher 
19177-19189. 19279. 

In Ovens National school much affected by the 
seasons, the district being agricultural ; O' Callaghan 
19748-19752. See also Ovens National School. 

Table of highest and lowest periods of attendance 
in National schools in 18C5 and part of 1866 ; 
Kavanagh, page 430. 

Attendance and grant per pupil in model, ordi- 
nary, and convent female schools, 1862; ib.,page§74:. 
See also National Schools : 3. Attendance at. 



Education system of, is denominational ; Bp. Keane 
15604. 

Denominational system in ; Card. Cullen 26630. 



Austria — continued. 

Certain sort of recognition of rights of Catholic 
clergy; Card. Cullen 27x19-27125. 

Authorized Version. See Scriptures. 

Bailieboro’ Model School : 

Number of pupils on roll, and average attendance; 
Fitzgerald 8308, 8309. 

Baldwin, Thomas, Esq., Superintendent of Agricultu- 
ral schools under National Board ; evidence of, pages 
193-205. 547-564. 

Ballina : 

One of the Connaught Mission schools; orphanage 
at, in connexion with; Kavanagh 11074. 11087- 
11094. 

Ballindine School : 

As to the religious instruction in ; Lord Oran- 
more 13354 et seq. 

Ballougry : 

New schools erected at, by the Irish Society ; 
Williamson 21051. 

Ballymena District 

Contains much manufacturing industry; many 
sm all farmers, who also carry on weaving ; schools 
in ; effect of weaving on the education of the chil- 
dren; Hunter 3140-3146. 3x53, 3 I 54- 

In the Ballymena district, out of nine schools 
not under Roman Catholic management, seven may 
be attended by Catholics, who may have been 
forced to attend by the employers of their parents ; 
Bp. Dorrian 9100-9106. 9258-9260. 

Witness agrees with sentiments expressed in a 
letter read as to evil effects of mixed education iu 
neighbourhood of; Kavanagh 22667-22669. 

Excellent condition of Mr. Lynch’s and the Pres- 
byterian schools at ; mixed education is disappear- 
ing in ; eight out of thirteen schools in, are of mixed 
Protestants only ; compulsory attendance of a few 
Catholics at Protestant schools; Kavanagh 22706- 
22732. 

Bandon : 

Erasmus Smith’s school at, very good ; Rudkin 
14014. 

Bar : 

Members of, not exponents of the opinions of the 
people; Ross i74 2 9> *743°- 
Belfast : 

As to nuns’ schools in; Bp. Dorrian 8734-8753. 
Fictitious nature of returns of attendance at 
school in reference to Shankill or Belfast ; K avan- 
agh 10700-10719. . . 

Dishonesty in conducting examinations under 
Science and Art Department, chiefly in Belfast ; 
Newell 248 1 1-24813. 

Belfast Academic Institute : 

Complaints of proselytism at ; although some dis- 
tinguished men have been educated there, it is a 
dangerous place; Card. Cullen 26633. 27126- 

27132. 

Belfast Agricultural School. See Agricultural 
Schools and Model Farms. 

Belfast Catholic Institute. See Young Mens 
Association. 

Belfast Deaf and Dumb Institute : 

Pupils in, are reared in tenets of Protestant 
Church ; M‘Donnell 14264. 

Belfast Model Farm : 

Circumstances of ; Macdonnell 24023-2403°- 
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Belfast Model School : 

Travestie in, of a rite of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; Bp.Dorrian 8692-8694. 9009-9018. Other 
abuses connected with; ib. 8695-8711. 9009-9029. 

Inutility of a Roman Catholic chaplain in ; ib. 
8864-8871. 

Fees paid in ; ib. 9035-9045. 

A time for religious instruction is set apart in, 
but religion is not to be taught by a set process ; 
ib. 9116. 

The Belfast model school at its opening was 
largely attended by Roman Catholics; notwith- 
standing some favourable circumstances the Catho- 
lic authorities saw that the system was leading to 
an erroneous idea as to its safety, and they with- 
drew the nuns and priests ; ib. 8993-9005. 

Number of Roman Catholics who continue to 
attend, notwithstanding the opposition of their 
clergy; J. S. Porter 182 11-182 14. 

Belfast Riots : 

Notwithstanding Mr. Keenan’s report, the pupils 
of the model school, outside the precincts, were like 
other rioters; Bp. Borrian 9006-9008. 

Good effect of National system shown by good 
conduct of pupils during; Macdonnell 11354. 
Petticrew 16620. 

Belfast Wesleyan College : 

Established for giving a strictly religious educa- 
tion; MMillen 14614, 14615. Does not occupy 
the position of an ordinary National school ; it is 
more of an intermediate school; ib. 14617, 14618. 
It is virtually a feeder for Queen’s College ; ib. 
14619. Expense of, entirely provided out of Wes- 
leyan funds; ib. 14620. 

Students at Queen’s College board at, under 
supervision of their own ministers ; ib. 14624. 

Belgium : 

Superiority of management of the small farms in 
Belgium to those of Ireland ; Baldwin 132 73- 13302. 

Superior production of flax in Belgium ; ib. 
I 33°3 _I 33 2a I3328-I3330- 

Complete course of technical instruction on flax- 
growing at school of Ghent; ib. 13331-13333- 

Upper systems of education in Belgium are 
governed by lay authority, to the detriment of 
the peace of the coxmtry ; Bp. Keane 15603. 

Liberty of education in Belgium; Card. Cullen 
26630. 

Parish priests in Belgium occupy similar position 
to priests in Ireland ; ib. 26679-26683. 

State of religion and education in Belgium ; ib. 
27079-27086. 

Bequests : 

To the Incorporated Society, their number and 
objects; Haclcett 25831-25840. 25877. 

Berkeley, Rev. Lowry E., Presbyterian minister at 
Lurgan, Armagh, and convener of Committee on 
Elementary Education in General Assembly, &c., 
evidence of; pages 473-488. 589. 

Bessbrook School : 

A large united school for boys, girls, and infants, 
under a member of the Society of Friends, in con- 
nexion with the National Board ; no clergy of any 
denomination admitted ; no interference allowed 
with children’s religion ; Mr. Kavanagh’s accusation 
against the school contradicted ; religious instruction 
between 9.30 and 10, from which anyone may be 
absent ; a Roman Catholic teacher appointed in, to 
prevent jealousy ; no pressure on Catholic children 
to make them attend Bible class ; all are compelled 
to attend school, to receive instruction authorized by 
National Board; Richardson 25686-25710. 

Bible. See Scriptures. 

Blacker, Stewart, Esq., patron of Church Education 
Society schools, evidence of ; pages 713-718. 



Blackrock Convent School : 

As to its connexion with Booterstown convent ; 
J. S. Porter 18130-18137. 

Attendance at; Forde 22977. Poor populace 
in neighbourhood of ; ib. 22986. As to teaching 
by nuns in; ib. 23125, 23126. 

See also Booterstown Convent School- 
Board of Works : 

Action of, with respect to building schools, etc. ; 
Keenan 1589-1597. 1897-1900. 

Complaints of delay by, in repairing schools in 
south-west of Ireland; ib. 1868, 1869. Are in- 
formed by their own officers and by the National Board 
of repairs required ; ib. 1870-1874. 1907, 1908. 

Repair of school-houses by ; Sheridan 4985, 4986. 
Dilatoriness of, in executing repairs ; ib. 4997. 5542, 
5543- 

Amount paid to, by National Board ; now paid 
by a separate grant, of amount of which the public 
is ignorant ; detail of expenditure of, from 1857 to 
1869 ; Kavanagh 10862-10866. 

As to means of, and delays in, repairing schools 
by ; Macdonnell 1 1 1 5 9-11168. 

Division of the country into six districts for pur- 
poses of ; six clerks of works ; their duties ; ac- 
counts; notice to act comes generally from National 
Board; action thereupon ■, Stack 14058-14062. 14209. 

Number of schools now in charge of Board and in 
course of building; ib. 14063-14066. 14083, 14084. 

Practice of, with respect to repairs ; ib. 14 100- 
14106. 14125-14129. 14139-14151. 

Take no cognizance of schools vested in trustees 
only without special instructions ; ib. 14117-14120. 

Estimate and expenditure of, last year, on Na- 
tional schools ; ib. 14177-14187. 

As to execution of projected gas works at Glas- 
nevin model school ; ib. 14193-14204. 

Complaints of delay by, in repairing, &c., vested 
schools; Be Vere 20460-20470. 20479-20481. 

The inspection under, by clerks of works, of build- 
ings and works ; manner of, in a great degree dis- 
cretionary ; Owen 27471-27483. 

Delay in completion of works begun by, not 
always dependent on the Board; ib. 27484, 27485. 
27510, 27511. 

Proportion paid by, for vested schools ; ib. 27486- 
27496. 

As to estimates by, for new schools ; ib. 27497- 
27507. 

Plans and procedure of, on application to build 
new schools ; ib. 27508-27511. 

Inspection of school buildings under, by clerks 
of works; ib. 27513-27519. 

Alteration of districts of clerks of works under ; ib. 
27525-2753 0 - 

New plans for ordinary schools submitted by, not 
yet settled ; the plans are lost; ib. 27550-27554. 

As to its action with regard to supply of gas at 
Glasnevin; ib. 27558-27560. 

Inadequate staff of ; ib. 27521. 27561-27563. 

Vote annually taken by, for building vested 
schools; number built; ib. 27577-27581. 

As to designing and building of model schools and 
infant schools by; ib. 27582-27618. 27622, et seq. 

Number of officers in department of ; architect 
of ; the staff is inadequate ; ib. 27634-27641. 27646. 

Organization of, is suitable to undertake the re- 
pairs of all the schools in Ireland ; but it would be 
worth while to have an organization for the schools 
outside the Board of Works ; ib. 27647, 27648. 
Boarding Houses : 

Objections to, on the part of numerous managers ; 
O'Sullivan 7990. Cost of boarding and lodging 
teachers as compared with some English towns ; ib. 
8021-8029. 

Separate from training schools desirable ; they 
need not be under Government ; Ross 17467-17470. 

For teachers in training, see Marlborougii- 
street Training Establishment. 

9 D 2 
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Boarding Houses, Denominational. See Denomi- 
national Boarding Houses. 

Boarding Schools : 

Establishment of, for the poor, proposed ; Andrews 
14863, 14864. 

Of Incorporated Society ; their number, course 
of instruction, number of children, and payments 
in ; Haclcett 25788. 25793. 25865-25870. Advan- 
ta< f es of, in themselves, and over the old charter 
schools; ib. 25885-25894. 

Boards of Guardians. See Guardians, Boards of. 
Boards, Local. See Local Boards. 

Books : 

Suitable for libraries for the use of those who 
have left school might be supplied if demanded ; 
Fitzgerald 8616-8622. 

Managers should have the choice of books, but 
they must be amenable to the heads of their re- 
ligious denomination ; Christian Brothers’ books 
unobjectionable to Roman Catholics ; it cannot be 
conceived that one book would please parties of 
various religions ; Bp. Dorrian 8681-8684. The 
books of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, though unobjectionable in themselves, 
would not be sufficient for Roman Catholics; ib. 
8686, 8687. 

The choice of, should be left entirely to the mana- 
ger ; objections to passages in the Fourth Book ; ib. 
8678. 8964-8967. 

Objectionable to Catholics ; one instanced ; im- 
possible to produce a book that will be unobjection- 
able to both Catholics and Protestants ; ib. 8918- 
8925. 8964-8968. A prohibition of a book is never 
withdrawn ; young persons might be allowed to 
read neutral books if they received sufficient Catholic 
instruction pari passu ; ib. 8926-8928. 

Use of Board’s, not nominally, but actually com- 
pulsory, as they will not sell any but their own at 
reduced price, and expense of books is an important 
item ; ib. 8835-8837. 

Books alone cannot teach religion; ib. 8830. 
Books used in a Roman Catholic system must be 
approved by Catholic authorities ; ib. 8969. 

To be used in training schools must be approved 
of by Roman Catholic bishops ; ib. 8946. 

Of the Church Education Society very good; 
those of the National Board have been framed upon 
them ; Kavanagh 10882, 10883. 

Of Christian Knowledge Society are used in Irish 
Church Mission Schools; Cory 11910. 

No book of a moral or general character could 
be written to be satisfactory to all denominations ; 
in the ordinary occurrences of a school religious 
allusions are unavoidable; Kavanagh 12303, 12304. 

Of Christian Knowledge Society generally used 
in Erasmus Smith’s schools ; in many, the National 
Board’s books; Rudkin 13947; Thorp 12815. 
Half the expense paid by governors, half by the 
children, who retain them; Rudkin 13548. 

Of a general character should only be used, for 
protection of minorities; O'Reilly 14930, 14931. 

Decidedly undesirable to have one set of books 
for all the schools of the country ; ib. 15052. 

The National Board’s books, in the desire to 
make them unobjectionable to all, have been made 
colourless and flavourless ; the effect has been to 
make the Government unpopular; ib. 15053-15055. 

If model schools were turned into denomina- 
tional schools any books might be used; in case of 
deficiency [the National Board should procure the 
compilation of good ones, giving the copyright to the 
public, and letting competition determine the price ; 
ib- 15013, 15014. 

For a uniform system of secular education books 
might be selected which would be found acceptable 
to all classes ; should be chosen by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; Warren 15253-15258. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION, IRELAND. 

Books — continued. 

Neither books of Board nor Ten Commandments 
give religious instruction ; State should prescribe 
certain books, and if they be not used stop the grant; 
Warren 15278-15280. Any religious body might 
prepare books, but they must be fit for general use; 
all approved books to be supplied at reduced prices; 
ib. 15298-15302. 15305, I533I- 

If objectionable the bishops would claim the right 
of putting them out of the school ; Bp. Keane 
15573-15576. 

If a book contained matter dangerous to the State, 
the question of its expulsion should be referred to 
the bishops ; ib. 15581. 

Roman Catholic bishops do not insist on decisive 
authority as to secular books ; ib. 15570. 

Used in Church Education Society’s schools con- 
tain matters offensive to Catholics; ib. 15614. 

If the State were dissatisfied with books used it 
should complain to the bishops ; if the complaint 
were not attended to the State would find its own 
remedy by closing the purse strings; ib. 15 692- 
15697. 

Tendency of reading not checked for want of; 
people do not avail themselves of what there are ; 
the per-centage allowed to teachers on sale of, one 
means of keeping up supply in schools ; managers 
never take the per-centage; Mahony 17255-17262. 

As to the alleged exclusion of history from the 
present school books, it is a difficulty easily over- 
come; Ross 17472, 17473. 

Used in schools in Canada formerly those of the 
Irish National Board, were considered satisfactory ; 
Gordon 18764-18766. 

In witness’s suggested secular system no secular 
books could be considered objectionable, therefore 
any might be used; Bp. of Down and Connor 19617. 
No denominational books should be allowed; ib. 
19630-19634. 

Common law should punish introduction of sedi- 
tion into school books ; ib. 197 15. 

The State cannot give up all control over books 
to be used in a National system of education ; ib. 
19738-19741. 

Uniformity of, desirable ; O'Callaghan 19794. 
19827, 19828. 

Used in Roman Catholic schools in Manchester ; 
are much better than the National Board’s books ; 
variety in, desirable, which would be no difficulty 
to Inspector; Toole 21278-21284. 

The books used in workhouse schools are impreg- 
nated with Protestant principles ; Catholic children 
in the minority must take their chance ; ib. 21437- 
21440. 

Disadvantages of having one uniform set of, all 
over the country; the National Board’s (Irish) 
books are uninteresting and dry, and above the in- 
tellectual standing of children ; ib. 21481-21490. 

Passages in Burns' “ Standard Reading Book, - ’ 
unfit for Protestant children; Byrne 21743-21748. 




2 355° -2 3555- . , . , . . 

There should be free trade in ; m denominational 
schools any books might be used ; people go where 
they get the best article ; Forde 23x28-23130. 

Managers of Catholic schools in England use any 
books they please ; Allies 25430-25439. 

Great importance of good books ; every manager 
should select his own ; Board should have authority 
to prohibit anything treasonable or illegal ; ecclesi- 
astical authorities should look to religious part ; 
National books are in reality forced on the people, 
and compilation and sale of other books are pre- 
vented by free grants and selling at reduced rates , 
Board’s books compiled by strangers to Ireland, no 
Catholic being employed except on Third Book; 
value of Board’s books very trifling ; if all were 
thrown into the sea it would be no great loss ; Cara. 
Cullen 26619. 
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Books — continued. 

Haughton and Elrington’s Mathematics used in 
Catholic schools ; Card. Cullen 27192. 

See also Christian Brothers : 2. Books. Church 
Education Society : 5. Books. National 
Education, Board of : 4. Books. 

Booterstown Convent School : 

As to its connexion with Baggot-street and Black- 
rock school ; J. S. Porter 18 130- 18 137. 

Attendance at ; Forde 22977. Monitors taught 
by nuns at; ib. 231 10 et seq. 

Broughshane School : 

Witness, in visiting, did not represent himself in 
any way as a Commissioner of Inquiry ; denies the 
truth of an affidavit by teacher of the school that he 
did so ; as to certain other matters connected with 
his visit. to ; Kavanagh 22603-22616. 22626-22633. 

Denial of Rev. A. Robinson, patron of the school, 
that any interference was ever attempted with the 
religion of Roman Catholic pupils; ib. 22639- 
22645. 

Brunswick-street, Dublin : 

Erasmus Smith’s school at, very good ; Rudkin 
14014. 

Building Grants : 

Conditions on which made by Privy Council in 
England; Toole 21458-21464. 

Amount of Building Grants received by Catholic 
schools in England from Privy Council, 1858-1867 ; 
Allies 25584. 

Of Irish National Board. See National Schools ; 
1. Establishment, dec. 

See also Catholic Poor School Committee, Eng- 
land. Convent Schools ; 1 . Character, dec. 

of- 

Burke, Edmund : 

Opposed to making education a State engine ; 
Card. Cullen 27073. 27193-27198. 27431-27444. 

Butler, Edward, Esq., Professor and Superintendent 
of Training Establishments and Central Model 
Schools, Marlborough-street, evidence of, pages 254— 
271. 

Byrne, Very Rev. James, a.m., Dean of Clonfert, 
evidence of, pages 947-956. 

Cabra. See Deaf and Dumb Institute at Cabra. 

Canada : 

Information as to schools in; Gordon 18723, et 
passim. 

Points of difference as to management between 
Canadian and Irish schools ; the Canadian system 
is preferable ; ib. 18972-18974. 

System in Upper Canada ; protection of minori- 
ties ; Card. Cullen 26633. 

Education is denominational in Lower Canada; 
ib. 26633. 

See also Separate Schools. 

“ Canvassing ” : 

Complaints that parents were “ canvassed ” to 
sign certificate book, so that their Catholic chil- 
dren might be present at Protestant religious in- 
struction ; Kavanagh 22329-22340. 22380-22407. 
22411. 

Capitation Fee: 

Presentation Brothers paid by; difference between 
the Brothers and National Board concerning ; Town- 
send 17297. 17335-17346. 

Payment of nuns by. See Convent Schools : 2. 

Cappagh Schools, co. Tyrone : 

Numbers and admixture of children attending 
without inconvenience or indifference to religion ; 
Byrne 21555-21566. 21587-21590. Small amount 
of school fees paid in ; landowners subscribe to ; 



Cappagh Schools, co. Tyrone — continued. 
two of the schools have free residences attached ; 
Byrne 21572-21575. Model school in the parish; 
children of higher classes attending, ought to pay 
higher fees; ib. 21576, 21577. 21582-21584. 21619. 

The Protestant schools are non-vested ; therefore 
no religious instruction is given to the Roman 
Catholic children ; the Roman Catholic school is 
vested, and -witness’s curate instructs the Protest- 
ants there; ib. 21591-21599. 21605-21611. 

Catholic children attend the Protestant school on 
account of its superiority ; ib. 21601-21604. 21680-* 
21682. 

Cardwell, Mr., Letter of : 

Reply of Roman Catholic bishops to : Bp. Keane 
I5565- 

Carlile, Mr. John : 

ITis report quoted as to the true meaning of 
“mixed education ;” Lord Oranmore 13454. 

Carlile, Rev. J ames : 

Extract from evidence of, respecting convent 
schools; Kavanagh 23450. 

Carmichael School, Cork : 

Attached to Presbyterian church, a mixed school 
of Established Chux-ch and Presbyterian children, is 
not attended by Roman Catholics ; Sheehy 26460- 
26466. 

Castlewellan District : 

Manufactures and mills give extensive employ- 
ment in ; religious character very much mixed ; 
Cookstown district similar ; Hunter 3150-3152. 
3529- 

Castleknocii : 

As to schools at, and the action of the National 
Boax-d with regard to; Macdonnell 23726, 23727. 

“ Catholic Case Stated ” : 

Con-espondence between Ax-chdeacon Stopford and 
J. W. Kavanagh, esq., in the Morning Neios, in 
refex-ence to a pamphlet by the fox-mer upon the 
“Catholic Case Stated ;” App. xviii., pages 1312— 
1315. 

Catholic Bishops. See Roman Catholic Bishops. 
Catholic Church. See Roman Catholic Church. 
Catholic Emancipation : 

Impetus given to education by ; Card. Cullen 
27230. 

Catholic Institute. See Young Men’s Association. 
Catholic Poor School Committee, England : 

Members of ; committee meets once a year in 
London, business is managed in the interim by a 
sub-committee ; committee is nominated absolutely 
by the bishops, who consequently do not sit on it. 
Catholic schools wex-e brought into union with Pi-ivy 
Council through the committee, the arrangements 
for admission being contained in minute of 18th 
Dec. 1847. A school committee regulates the teach- 
ing and discipline in ox-dinax-y schools, the px-iest ox- 
clergy managing the x-eligious part. Sixty-four 
schools have received budding grants, all of these 
being vested in tx-ustees. Inspectox-s examine in 
secular subjects only; Allies 25313-25339. 25413- 

25419. 25448-25459-. 

Committee find a difficulty in obtaining a supply 
of good male teachei-s ; some of the schools are under 
teachers tx-ained by the National Boax-d ; their 
classification would not hold in England, but they 
would have to undex-go same examination as other 
teachers; ib. 25359-25363. 25534-25536. No 
disputes have arisen with the Privy Councd ; ib. 
25379. 25392- 25578. 

Very few Protestants attnxd the Committee’s 
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Catholic Poor School Committee, England — cont. 
schools ; no difficulty in making arrangements for 
children to receive secular instruction only. Catho- 
lics had mo objection to a conscience clause enabling 
children to withdraw during religious instruction, 
though there is none in the model deed; Allies 
25420-25427. 25542-25546. 2563°. i- 

Committee would not accept the National Hoard s 
rule as to religious instruction, it would interfere 
with the general teaching of its schools. The 
management of local schools is left to the managers ; 

* ib. 25397-25412. Character of history taught in 
the schools ; managers are free to choose their own 
books ; ib. 25428-25439. 

Committee has full freedom m matters of primary 
education; both clerical and lay members have power 
to act as they think best ; ib. 25454, 25459. 

All the religious bodies in England have the 
right of veto on appointment of Inspectors; ib. 25463. 

"privy Council give no salaries to teachers in holy 
orders ; Catholics under the Council stand in just the 
.same position as all other religious bodies; ib. 

^Committee’s schools are all denominational ; a 
conscience clause cannot protect the children except 
from direct religious teaching, whether the school be 
denominational or not ; ib. 25492-25504. 255x6. 

Relations of Committee with school managers ; 
annual collections for Committee’s fund ; as to 
appointment of managers ; building and support 
grants ; communications with local committees are 
satisfactory; ib. 25571-25577. 

Committee contemplate establishing separate 
schools for the destitute poor under the Poor Law 
Board, and would desire Catholic Inspectors; ib. 
25625-25628. 

Great difficulty in some places in gettmg sites 
for schools ; ib. 25664-25673/ 

Appointment of teachers ; salaries of teachers ; ib. 
25674-25684. 

Reasons for adoption of national books by ; 
Card. Cullen 27111-27118. 

Central Model and Practising Schools of National 
Board. See Marlboroxjgh-street Training Es- 
tablishment, &c. 3. Model and Practising 

Schools. 

Census, Educational : 

As to best time for taking ; Fitzgerald 8570- 
8572. 

Certificates : 

Teachers were and are expected to produce certi- 
ficates from officiating clergyman, not as a sine qua 
non ; these certificates are given to those who regis- 
ter the teachers on their arrival in Dublin ; Butler 

6387-6393- , x , 

The clerical certificate has not been dispensed 
with, but has not been enforced ; other would 
suffice; MacdonneU 11 302-1 1305. 

On refusal’ of Roman Catholic clergy to grant 
certificate of character for admission to model 
schools, the Board cancelled the rule; Kavanagh 
12420-12423. 

As to cancellation of a certificate by an Inspector, 
and his right to do so; ib. 22530-22554. Made 
out in anticipation, but parents refused to sign ; ib. 
22582-22584. 

Witness would not give a certificate that no child 
had been excluded on account of his religion ; use- 
lessness of certificates under a denominational sys- 
tem; Forde 23276-23282. 

Are not necessary ; Card. Cullen 26668. 

Licences to teach not necessary ; care to be used 
to secure good teachers ; certificates of competency 
could be granted by training schools ; granting of, 
should be a private matter, not a State affair ; ib. 



not of religion ; Card. Cullen 27426-27431. 27435. 



Chairman : 

None, at meetings of National Board ; Macdon- 
nell 23690-23692. 

Chaplains : 

Desirability of appointment of, in Marlborough- 
street training establishment, Protestant as well as 
Catholic ; Joyce 6500-6502. 6656/6658. 6667- 

667°. 

To model schooLs, want of success of a plan for 
providing; Bp. Dorrian 8720-8726. 9°55- 

In such a school as Belfast model school, with 
the working of the machinery, a chaplain could not 
do much good ; he, would not be of any use unless 
his supervision penetrated every branch of educa- 
tion ; if permitted only to give religious instruction, 
he is out of place, his presence would be giving a 
false security ; ib. 8864-8871. 

There should be chaplains for the religious in- 
struction of teachers of various denominations ; 
Warren 1 5341-15345- , . T , , , 

Gaols and poor-houses throughout Ireland have 
chaplains ; very few cases of difficulties arising in 
consequence; ib. 15350. . . 

Doubts as to the desirability of appointing paid 
chaplains; De Vere 20273-20277. 

For model schools, objected to ; Forde 23053- 
23055- 

Charitable Bequests : 

Statements and objections as to the law regarding 
clerical trusts and charitable bequests ; Bp. Dorrian 
9242-9251. 

Checks : 

In the National system are many ; Chiefs of In- 
spection superintend all below them ; District In- 
spectors report not to Head Inspectors but directly 
to the office ; Hunter 3739-3744- 

Chemistry : 

Lectures on, by the late Dr. Clax-ke in Marl- 
borough-street Training Establishment; Newell 
25280. 

See also Experimental Science. 

Chiefs of Inspection : 

As officers of the Board ; see National Educa- 
tion, Board of ; 2. Officers. 

Christian Brothers : 

1. Schools. 

2. Books. 

3. Generally. 

1. Schools. 

Christian Brothers’ schools in South Dublin Dis- 
trict not in connexion with the Board ; 0 Carroll 
4061-4064. James’s-street school, intended for a 
National school, will be a Christian Brothers 
school; ib. 4101. 4293. 4320. 4390. 

Schools are overflowing, owing to the withdrawal 
of some schools formerly under parish priests ; ib. 

4 3 Schools at Cork most efficient of the kind in Ire- 
land ; are well attended ; Sheridan 5441. 5463- . 
Teach the elements of mechanics; Bp. Doman 

9 2 Inspection of schools by superiors at least once a 
year ; Grace 9399-9403- Eight school-rooms in 
Richmond-street establishment, and four branches 
elsewhere. Particulars of management of classes, 
&c. ; a drawing school is in preparation ; ib. 9404- 
0410. Any distinction in admission is m favour 01 
destitute children (temporally or spiritually); w. 

’tata pupiU 1>"« “ ter6d t! » ; tlie ” 

is no accommodation now for teaching school organi- 
zation to others ; ib. 9423-9427- 

In teaching history, comments are made accord 
ing to tenor of class book ; ib. 9431-9434- . 
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Chbistian Brothers — continued. 

1. Schools— continued. 

Silence, order, and regularity in schools achieved 
mainly by moral means; teachers being religious 
men have great influence ; little corporal punish- 
ment ; Grace 9441-9446. 

No Brothers’ school was ever set up in opposition 
to a National school ; locality might have got one 
up, and asked Brothers to superintend it; ib. 9547- 
955 1 - 

Christian Brothers’ schools are decidedly Catholic 
schools, and could not dispense with use of emblems, 
&c., for sake of State aid; ib. 9564-9568. 

Devotional arrangements could not be altered to 
suit Protestant children ; ib. 9569-9573. 

Many children are taught free, none pay above a 
penny a week ; fees are expended solely on schools ; 
ib. 9285-9287. 9303, 9304. 

English course taught at all the schools ; Latin is 
taught in one or two, but classics objected to, the 
main object being instruction of the poor ; ib. 9288- 

9 2 9 2 - 9354-9420. 

The object of the society being to give a Catholic 
education, connexion with National Board could not 
be continued; no present desire for State aid; ib. 

9293- 9296. 9556-9563. 

No children of other persuasions in schools at pre- 
sent ; when there were, they were always sent out 
during religious instruction, and every care taken 
to avoid suspicion of proselytizing ; ib. 9305-9311. 

Emblems in schools; books are of a Catholic 
tendency, and are supplied gratis to those who 
cannot pay ; prices ; some go to India, Australia, 
&c. ; ib. 9313-9324- 

Society has GO establishments and 225 school- 
rooms; ib. 9325-9327. Average daily attend- 
ance 18,000, number on rolls 25,000 ; names kept 
on rolls 13 weeks; no food given to induce attend- 
ance ; ib. 9328-9337. In Dublin there are 9 district 
school buildings, containing 31 school-rooms ; ib. 
9362-9369. Eighteen schools and 4 establishments 
in Limerick ; ib. 9542-9546. 

Daily school work described ; ib. 9377-9391. 
Main object of schools is primary instruction, but 
any highly-gifted boy is encouraged to continue, and 
is taught advanced subjects ; ib 9392, 9393. 

Literary instruction in, is perfect ; more atten- 
tion paid to science than in National schools ; 
nothing to prevent these schools coming under the 
Board but the substitution of one system for another ; 
Keane 15538. 

If brought under the National Board, they would 
furnish some of the best and most efficient model 
schools ; ib. 15562. 

Children have left, and gone to National schools, 
because of better instruction at latter ; in Clonmel 
are attended by all classes, ragged and otherwise ; 
are filled, because sacraments are refused to those 
who attend model school ; O'Hara 26751-26769. 

Number of establishments, schools, and children 
on the roll; efficiency of schools, which are con- 
ducted on religious principles; attendance at ; should 
not be excluded from the National Board ; Card. 
CuUen 2705 r, 27071 et seq. 

Tables showing increase of attendance, &c., in 
Westland-row schools since taught by Christian 
Brothers; ib. page 1232. 

2. Books. 

The books of the Christian Brothers are un- 
objectionable, being approved of by episcopal autho- 
rity ; Bp. Borrian 8912-89x7. 

Catholic tendency of those used by Christian 
Brothers ; are supplied gratis to those who cannot 
pay ; Grace 9314-9320. Sanctioned and supervised 
by bishops ; ib. 9447-9449. 9627-9629. 13965. 

Defence of certain passages in historical and 
poetical books ; ib. 9467. 13952-13957. 

Distrust of books of National Society ; their 
neutral tint acts in the opposite direction to that 



Christian Brothers — continued. 

2. Books — continued. 

intended ; Grace 13962-13964. Submission of books 
to approval before adoption ; ib. 13965-13967. 

Contain some passages to which probably Protes- 
tants would object ; the parts relating the past 
history of Ireland show the importance of the faith 
which was persecuted ; the whole tendency of them 
is to make Catholic children value their faith. The 
books are very good ; they would not be used in 
toto under a denominational system ; Bp. Keane 
I 56o7-i56i9- 15639-15641. 

If there be anything objectionable in the books, 
the bishops mil take care to correct it ; the news- 
papers give in greater profusion the facts of the 
past history of Ireland than these books do ; ib. 
15620-15623. 

Favourable opinion of; Fordc 23109. Are used 
by monitors at Cross-avenue, and in school at Mount 
Annville; ib. 23110-23117. 

3. Generally. 

Training of, more fruitful of good consequences to 
the country than the National system ; Bp. Borrian 
9205. 

Christian Brothers do not much adopt the 
monitorial system ; not sufficient number of teachers 
or Brothers ; have not teaching power sufficient ; 
O'Carroll 4412, 44x3. 4421, 4422. 

Do not connect themselves with Government ; 
Sheridan 4857. Pi-eference of their schools by 
poorer classes ; ib. 5320. 

Order founded at Waterford in 1802 ; head is 
styled Superior-General ; each house is managed by 
a Brother director ; routine of management further 
desci-ibed ; Grace 9267-9284. 9351, 9352. 9500, 
9501. Houses are suppoi'ted chiefly by annual sub- 
scriptions and collections ; funds of one house cannot 
be applied to another; ib. 9730-9736. 

Have no objection on principle to State aid, but 
distrust Government ; could not submit to inles 
under which nuns receive aid; their system pro- 
bably acquiesced in ; ib. 9574-9577. Nothing but 
want of means and member's prevents Spread of 
organization all over the land ; to live in harmony 
with other denominations is systematically incul- 
cated; ib. 9578-9583. 

Legal disabilities under which Christian Brothers 
labour ; ib. 9584-9592. 9715-9720; Warren 15291- 
15296. 

Christian Brother's’ training is equal to any out- 
side, they will not therefore submit to external 
training and classification ; x'esults are the best test 
of competency ; would object to be paid by capita- 
tion and results only ; pay should be equal to others 
if equal results are produced ; ib. 9698-9714. 

Number-s of establishments under, and of children 
attending ; gi'eat increase in number of schools of ; 
bit by bit, National schools fall into the hands of ; 
Kavanagh 10955. 

Schools of, in England, are supported by volun- 
tary contributions ; never were, and cannot be, in 
connexion with Privy Council ; M‘Bonnell 14305— 
1431 1. Reasons for declining such connexion; ib. 
14365.14395. 

Public decision in favour of the Brothers’ schools ; 
ib. 14370. 

Their system has never had fair play in England, 
therefore has never succeeded there ; their success, 
in Ireland is not attributable to the bishops, whose 
countenance depends in great measure on the satis- 
faction the schools give the public ; ib. 14389-14394. 

Are not anxious for connexion with the National 
Board ; its rules, and the code of the Pi'ivy Council 
in England, 'are highly objectionable to them ; ib. 
14395— 

Payment by results, and inspection to ascertain 
those i-esults, might be admitted; ib. 14404-14408. 

Have the privilege of imparting religious instruc- 
tion in school; M‘Bonnell 14409, 144x0. The 
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Christian Brothers — continued. 

3. Generally — continued. 

whole education of children, moral, literary, and 
religious, is in their hands ; M' Donnell 1441 1. 

Their Fourth Book cannot be used by Pro- 
testants ; O'Reilly 14900-14902. 

State ought not to pay salaries to any violating 
the law; whether the Christian Brothers violate 
the law or not witness cannot say ; Warren 15296. 
15316, I53I7- . . 

Will not submit to examination ; they cannot 
therefore be extensively employed in England ; 
Toole 21527. 

As to their status under a denominational system : 
Forde 23234-23237. . _ , , , 

If Christian Brothers teach in English schools 
they would be regarded simply as teachers ; two 
associations of Brothers (Xaverians and Marists), 
have come into connexion with the Privy Council 
as teachers; Allies 25478-25482. 25486. 

French Christian Brothers have branches in 
England, but they do not manage poor schools ; 
Irish Christian Brothers have schools in England ; 
they refused aid ; ib. 25483-25485. 25489-25491. 

The best teachers in the country ; were allowed 
to get grants for their schools till 1855, now they 
are excluded; Card. Cullen 27045. Number of 
establishments, schools, and children on the roll ; 
receive 110 State support ; efficiency of schools, which 
are conducted on religious principles ; means taken 
by superior to prevent spread of Fenianism ; attend- 
ance at schools ; should not be excluded by the Board; 
results show the superiority of the teaching ; book 
of history is taken from Fredet, and is very good ; 
reasons for its contents; ib. 27051. 27071, 27072. 
27133- 27401-27414. 

Have no objection to inspection in financial and 
literary matters ; ib. 27454-27456. 



■Christian Knowledge Society : 

Books of, used in Erasmus Smith’s schools ; Rud- 
kin 13947. 

■Church Education Society : 

1. Constitution, organization, objects, &c. 

2. Training and model schools. 

3. Ordinary schools, instruction, &c. 

4. Teachers, and their salaries, &c. 

5. Books. 

(i. Inspection. 

7. Miscellaneous. 



Church Education Society — continued. 

1. Constitution, organization, &c. — continued. 
National Board; Irwin 9742-9746. Explanation of 
a passage in Scripture as to teaching the Scriptures ; 
ib- 9755-9799- 

2. Training and model schools. 

Teaching staff in the training and model schools ; 
Leeper 6799. 

Two hundred and fifty children of various reli- 
gious denominations in model and training schools, 
the Scriptures being read by all ; Presbyterians and 
Catholics are not taught the formularies, nor on 
controversial questions unless the matter turns up ; 
ib. 6740-6744. 6764. 6765-6785, 6786. 

The training schools are situated, one in Dublin, 
the other at Bandon; 16 men and 41 women in 
training at Dublin ; ib. 6709-6747. Each candidate 
pays an entrance fee of £ 6 ; ib. 6772. The course 
is divided into sessions, each lasting five months ; 
the women remain for three, the men for two ses- 
sions ; no difficulty in obtaining places for teach- 
ers; they cannot be supplied quick enough; ib. 
6711-6900; Wilkinson 7151, 7152. 7256, 7257- 

Subjects of instruction in ; public examination at 
close of each session; Leeper 6716, 6717. 6906, 
6907; Wilkinson 7262-7277. No restriction as to 
when or how religious instruction shall be given ; 
it is more or less mixed up with all the branches ; 
Leeper 6718 ; Wilkinson 71 15-7120. 

The teaching of model and practising schools is 
carried on by those who come up for training, under 
the supex-vision of training master and mistress ; 
Leeper 6720-6725. 6800-6806. 6911-6914. Teach- 
ers are classified at end of course of training, there 
being a first class and three orders of second ; ib. 
6726, 6727-6730, 6731. 

The practice of teaching is taught by lectures on 
the science of education ; by model lessons in the 
presence of the students ; by every student in turn 
giving lessons, subject to criticism ; by instruction 
of a class by each of the students ; by a section of 
the model school being given in charge to each 
student; and by each student in turn conducting 
a practising school ; Wilkinson 7115-7126. 7280. 

Candidates for training come from all parts of the 
country ; ib. 7458 et seq. 

Homs devoted to teaching and private study in 
training school ; the work is severe ; health of the 
teachers has never broken down ; more conducive 
to real instruction if fewer subjects taught ; ib. 7 542- 



1. Constitution, organization, objects, <kc. 

Organization and funds of the Society ; Leeper 
6706-6708. 

Established to assist schools existing, and to found 
new ones on an improved principle for affording 
instruction in the Scriptures and in formulai-ies of 
Established Church to children of its members; ib. 
6808-6810. 7072-7074. 

Probable meaning of “ on an impx-oved principle;” 
ib. 68 1 1 -68 1 6. The rule of the Kildare-place Society 
as to religious instruction was that the children 
should be taught the text of Scripture -without note 
or comment; ib. 6817-6824; Wilkinson 7656-7660. 
Number of schools 1,404, containing 44,378 Church 
children, 12,300 Dissenters, and 6,871 Catholics, 
all of whom, according to rale, should receive a daily 
lesson in Scripture ; Leeper 6828-6832. 

It is a fundamental principle of the Society that 
the Scriptures should be used in the daily instrae- 
tion of every child capable of reading, and that 
teachers should be at liberty on all suitable occa- 
sions to refer to them ; Wilkinson 7487. 

Scripture must be taught to every child that 
comes into the school ; Irwin 10000 ; witness holds 
to the strict rales of the Society, so also do most of 
the members; ib. 10010-10015. 

Rule of National Board with reference to use 
of Scriptures as a part of religious instruction ope- 
rates as a preventive to the Society joining the 



7554- 

3. Ordinary schools, instruction, &c. 

Religious instruction is earned on pari passu with 
every subject; special religious instruction in the Scrip- 
tures and Catechism every day ; Leeper 6750-6784. 

Scientific instruction given ; ib. 6759. No model 
time table, managers can use any one they please ; 
ib. 6773, 6774- 

Parents know their children will be required to 
read the Authorized Version of the Bible ; no means 
taken to ascertain whether they desire it or not ; ib. 
6928-6932, 7030. 

Children are expected to reach a scale ot pron- 
ciency both in secular and religious instruction ; ib. 
6872-6878. 

In the country schools religious instruction occu- 
pies its place in the time table, and pervades all 
teaching; Wilkinson 7142-7148. Doctrinal or 
controversial matters may be introduced if they 
do not infringe on the time or subject of the lesson ; 
ib. 7171-7178. Reading Scripture forms a portion 
of each day’s school-work ; any exposition would be 
according to Protestant views ; ib. 7210-7218. 

All the children read the Authorized Version, but 
they are not compelled to attend lessons in catechism 
and Church formularies ; there is a fixed time for 
religious instruction, and it is also given incidentally 
with the literary instruction ; ib. 7428-7480. 7494" 
7497. 7501-7506. 
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Chukch Education Society — continued. 

3. Ordinary schools, instruction, &c. — cont. 

A portion of eacli day is devoted to religious in- 
struction ; secular teaching is quite sufficient to 
occupy the teacher’s time ; Hamilton, 8094-8097. 
Secular instruction should be illustrated by reference 
to Scripture; ib. 8108. 8010. 81 n. 

Classics are not taught ; ib. 8109. 

Many boys in the schools over fifteen years of 
a „ e • ib. 8112-811 6. Scale of proficiency and mode 
of working it ; ib. 8117, 8118. 8149. Clergymen 
and subscribers take part in the instruction ; ib. 

^The number of Catholics in the schools is de- 
creasing every year ; Beeper, 6933-6937. Difficult 
to account for the number of Catholic children on 
the rolls, but pressure from the landlords is not the 
cause; ib. 6964-6967. 7049. 7°5 I -7 0 53- 7°57> 
7058. Catholic children are excused instruction in 
the formularies just the same as Protestants ; there 
are a few in the three schools in Dublin ; Catholic 
parents and children do not object to the reading 
of the Scriptures ; ib. 6968-6991. 7036-7041. 

Attendance at the schools in Dublin and Limerick 
last year was good, and the school rolls well kept 
and trustworthy ; Wilkinson 7132-7141. 7179. 

67,227 pupils on the roll in 1866 ; daily attend- 
ance 77 per cent. ; average attendance 50-66 per 

cent. In the diocese of Dublin the total number 
on the rolls was 5,158 ; ib. 7199-7209. The 
parochial clergy in many cases visit the school daily, 
and check the number in attendance ; there is no 
fixed hour at which the roll should be called ; ib. 
7229-7235. 733S-7340- Particulars of numbers 
011 roll and average attendances of schools at Kil- 
inurry, Kilmallock, and Broughshane; ib. 7310- 
7383. 

Generally the Church Education Society’s schools 
are better than the Board’s ; ib. 7448, 7449- Aver- 
age attendance in the model schools at Kildare- 
place about 50 per cent, of those on the roll ; ib. 
7450-7457. , 

Candidates for training come from all parts 01 tne 
country ; no pupil-teacher or monitor system ; it was 
tried some years ago, but given up; ib. 7458-7463- 
System of taking the roll in the ordinary schools ; 
ib. 7510-7520. If a child attend for a day only, he 
would be counted as a member of the school for the 
year. Every school is provided with a uniform class- 

book, report-book, and register ; ib. 753 2- 7539- Chil- 
dren are divided into six classes corresponding to the 
series of Christian Knowledge Society’s books ; the 
per-centage of children in the first, second, and tim'd 
classes is 4S-32, 24'74, and 16-74 ; the remaining 
classes would contain altogether about 10 per cent. ; 
ib. 7614-7628. 

Number of ordinary schools under inspection in 
the three dioceses — Dublin, 76 ; Kildare, 27 ; Glan- 
delagli, 21. Number of scholars on the roll varied 
from 100 to 10. Twenty children would be sufficient 
to keep a school alive; Hamilton 8046-8053. 8 167- 
Si 70. Number of schools has diminished within the 
last few years; ib. 8054, 8055. 8141-8144. 8171- 
8184. 8187-8190. Loss of pupils caused rather by 
emigration than by establishment of National 
schools; ib. 8056, 8057. 

Causes which attract Catholics to the Society's 
schools ; ib. 8090-8093. Not many attend the 
schools in the diocese of Dublin; ib. 8139. At- 
tendance at Clonkeen school ; ib. 8233-8247. 

Averages are deceptive ; taking averages is not 
the way of judging of a school; ib. 8158-8163. 
Low average attendance in Kildare and Dublin 
which cannot be accounted for ; ib. 8164-8166. 

Fourth class a fair specimen of what a school 
should be ; teaching is as good in, as in National 
schools ; ib. 8266-8268. 

Not much fluctuation within last three years 
in number of schools in the Armagh district ; the 
tendency has been rather to decrease ; some schools 



Chukch Education Society — continued. 

3. Ordinary schools, instruction, &c. — cont. 
have been transferred to the Board of Erasmus 
Smith, some to the National Board, and some have 
ceased from want of funds; Irwin 9734-9738. 9911- 
9913. 

The connexion of the clergyman with the school 
is to afford religious instruction ; the presence of a 
child whose parent forbids religious instruction 
would suspend the whole operation of the school ; 
ib. 9795-9804. 

Two large endowments in Armagh — the Drelin- 
court school and the Mall school — are connected 
with the Church Education Society ; ib. 9845-9S48. 

In the schools of the Armagh diocesan district 
there is a great deal of united education, both in the 
junior, and the advanced classes ; ib. 9852-9855. 

Per-centage of children remaining for intellectual 
instruction in the various classes ; ib. 9856-9862. 

Comparison of the schools of the Church Educa- 
tion Society with those of the National Board ; ib. 
9887-9889. 9908-9910. 

Witness’s definition of the terms “Scriptural 
school” {one of the designations of the Church 
Education schools), as being a school in which the 
Bible is read either in the Authorized or the Douay 
version ; ib. 9972-9978. National schools, generally 
speaking, are not entitled to the designation ; ib. 
9979> 9980- 

Average attendance of children at the Church 
Education schools very small; ib. 9926-9938. 
Established Church children in Armagh district 
attend National schools, which might account for 
such small attendance ; ib. 9935-9940. Number of 
Roman Catholic pupils has fallen off of late ; ib. 
10027. 

Extremely efficient, but have peculiar advantages ; 
some of the Society’s schools are as good as any 
of the National schools; Kavanagh 10873-10880. 
Are eminently deserving State support ; ib. 10884. 
Their books are very good, those of the National 
Board have been framed upon them; ib. 10882, 
10883. 

Returns of, accurate, but not so well kept as 
formerly ; ib. 10885-10887. 

Four or five of the thirty schools in Ardstraw 
are still under the Church Education Society ; until 
within a very few years there were ten or eleven ; 
M'lvor i37 6 7-i3769- . , 

Are better specimens of united education than 
National schools ; numbers of Roman Catholics in, 
who are greatly diminishing ; Warren 1 5 1 86-1 5 1 88. 

Schools are fairly efficient,- but crippled for want 
of means; Blacker 16337, 16338. 

Schools are strictly denominational ; Society will 
not be satisfied with division between secular and 
religious instruction, or have the Bible shut up at 
anytime; ib. 16373-16384. 

Society would welcome State inspection of its 
schools; ib. 16386-16389. 

No instance of direct proselytizing known in the 
schools; ib. 16390, 16391. Controversial matters 
not taught; ib. 16392. 

Must be considered proselytizing schools ; and if 
they, or any kindred body (Roman Catholics, for 
example), be assisted by the State, the State so far 
aids in proselytizing ; Mahony 17141-17145. 

Society’s schools are as numerous as ever, but the 
number of pupils is less; Bp. of Ossory 20550- 
20555. Schools cannot be considered essentially 
doctrinal ; clergymen are expected to visit them 
and give instruction; ib. 20567-20570. They are 
under the parochial clergyman, to whom is confided 
the religious instruction of the children; ib. 20581- 
20586. 

An arrangement to exclude Roman Catholic chil- 
dren from the schools would not be agreed to ; but 
all publicity should be given as to its rules ; as a 
rule, the character of Church Education schools Is 
9 E 
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Church Education Society — continued. 

3. Ordinary schools, instruction, &c. — cont. 
well known ; By. of Ossory 20634, 20635. 20656- 
20659. Explanation as to a statement regarding 
the Society with respect to “ influencing ” and 
“disturbing” the religious belief of others ; ib. 
20636-20641. 

Society’s schools should receive greater aid than 
others on account of sparse population ; ib. 20673. 

Society thinks, with the Roman Catholics, that 
religious instruction should permeate the secular 
teaching; ib. 20674. 

Disadvantageous position of Society’s schools ; if 
aided by State, they must be considered as denomi- 
national, and books must be under control of State ; 
ib. 20676-20682. 

Society might assist small schools in localities 
where Government would not ; ib. 20686, 20687. 

Voluntary attendance of Roman Catholics at ; no 
unpleasantness arising therefrom; Atleins 20721— 
20725. 

Roman Catholic children are taken away from 
schools of, earlier than from National schools ; ib. 
20768, 20769. 

Remain strictly denominational ; doubt as to 
accuracy of numbers reported attending ; Warburton 
20952-20954. 

Ill success of, in parish of Cappagh, Tyrone ; 
Byrne 21622-21625. 21672. 

Cause of their success in some cases lies in the 
seal of local patrons; ib. 21777-21781. 

Not known that extra inducements have been 
held out to induce attendance at ; ib. 21784, 21785. 

Number of children in ; .'is the Bible is read in, 
the sooner the children leave the better; Card. 
Cullen 26644-26650. 

4. Teachers, and their salaries, &c. 

Teachers have greatly improved of late years; 

efficiency is not only tested by inspection, but by 
examination ; Beeper 6837-6840. Salaries ; ib. 6841- 
6850. 6897-6899. A residence generally provided ; 
ib. 6851-6854. In general they receive the school 
fees ; these vary in amount, according to circum- 
stances; ib. 6855-6860. The number of teachers is 
about the same as the number of schools, and all 
are members of the Established Church ; ib. 6865— 
6884. 

Certificates of teachers depend on their skill in 
teaching, including ability to intersperse religious 
instruction over the secular subjects; schools are 
generally carefully superintended by the clergy; 
Wilkinson 7149, 7150. 

Average salaries; i-esidences are generally pro- 
vided; sometimes teachers act as parish clerks; ib. 
7218-7220. 7289-7293. 7302. 7507, 7508. 7521- 
7531. In some cases they receive school fees ; ib. 
7 2 94~73 01 - 

Moral and religious effect of training school on 
teachers decided and remarkable ; all teachers attend 
a place of worship on Sundays under supervision of 
a teacher; Beeper 6788-6791; Wilkinson 7281— 
7284. 7288. 

All teachers are boarded on the premises ; four 
hours for dinner and recreation daily ; Wilkinson 
7285-7287. 

Salaries are rather low ; masters often complain ; 
Hamilton 8069. 8248-8252. 

Teachers fairly acquire subjects taught ; ib. 
8076—8079. Residences and gardens ai - e in most 
cases attached to schools ; masters generally remain 
in the service ; ib. 8098-8107. A few teachers take 
holy orders ; ib. 8119-S122. They are often parish 
clerks; ib. 8128-8137. 8262-8265. About nine 
out of ten have been trained in Church Education 
schools ; ib. 8278-8279. 

Schoolmasters are paid by gratuities, not by 
salary ; Inoin 9726-9729. 9824,9825. The incomes 
of the teachers vary very much ; 9828-9831. The 
greater proportion of the masters are not thoroughly 



Church Education Society — continued. 

4. Teachers, and their Salaries, &c. — cont. 
well qualified; Irwin 9731. 9807. Schoolmasters 
have been for the most part trained in Kildare-street ; 
some from Marlborough-street, and are generally 
good teachers ; ib. 9752-9754. 

Female teachers from the training school in 
Dublin are generally efficient ; ib. 9832-9840. 

Most of the teachers in Erasmus Smith’s schools 
come from Society’s schools ; Thorp 12722. 

5. Books. 

Books used are those published by Christian 
Knowledge Society, some of the National Board’s 
books, and the reading and spelling books of the 
Kildare-place Society ; Church Education Society 
never publish books; Hamilton 8218—8223. 

The books used answer the purpose very. well; 
the schools have the Bible, the finest classical book 
in the world ; ib. 8270. 

The books for the Church Education schools are 
procured from the depository connected with the 
old Kildare-place Society ; Irwin 9864-9867. Some 
of the books of the National Society are used ; ib. 
9868-9870. But those mostly used are the new 
series of the Christian Knowledge Society; ib. 
10050-10059. 

Christian Knowledge Society’s books are generally 
used in Church Education schools, but they are 
inferior to those of the National Board ; 21‘Ivor 
13832-1^36. 

The books of the National Board are not used by 
Society to any great extent ; they are not good 
educational books ; Wilkinson 7408-7419. 

The books generally in use are those of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society ; uniformity is not im- 
portant; ib. 7555-7562. Those used for direct 
religious instruction are the Bible, Catecliism, and 
Prayer-Book; ib. 7563-7565. The “ English His- 
tory” of the Christian Knowledge Society is used 
for secular teaching in many of the schools; ib. 
7566-7602. Reading-book No. 3 of “ Nelson’s 
School Series” is in use for children from six to 
eight years of age; ib. 7603-7611. The “Ecclesi- 
astical Primer ” is only used by the students in 
training, and is not compulsory ; ib. 7612, 7613. 

There is a rule that only the books in the catalogue 
or those approved by the Diocesan Committee shall 
be used ; the Dublin Committee never formally 
object to those of the National Board, though their 
opinion of them is not high ; the English books are 
generally used ; Beeper 6879-6882. 6901-6905. 

6 . Inspection. 

There are sixteen Inspectors (generally unpaid), 
who visit the schools sometimes twice a year ; Beeper 
6833, 6834. 6877. Inspectors are appointed by 
the Diocesan Committees ; ib. 6908, 6909. Reports 
of Inspectors are not published on account of the 
cost ; ib. 7026, 7027. The Committee have no 
means of knowing whether teachers carry out the 
rule but from Inspectors and clergy ; ib. 6835, 
6836. 

There was a board of eight or nine paid In- 
spectors, but the funds failed, and this had to be 
given up ; there is now only one paid Inspector ; ib. 
7067, 7068. 

The reports, last year, of four schools in Dublin 
and sixteen in Limerick, as to their efficiency, 
were favourable for the most part ; Wilkinson 7127- 
7131. The attendance at the schools was good, 
and the school-rolls were well kept and trust- 
worthy ; 7132-7141. 7179-7182. 

Schools in the diocese of Armagh are inspected 
by ten clergymen of the diocese ; Irunn 973°- 

7. Miscellaneous. 

It is hardly possible a school could be in union 
with the National Board and the Society ; Beeper 
6915-6918. Some of the Society’s teachers have 
joined the Board; many of the Board’s teachers 
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Church Education Society — continued. 

7 . Miscellaneous— continued, 
have come to the Society’s training school ; their 
ignorance of Scripture and in secular subjects ; 
Leeper 6919-6924. 7028, 7029. 

If a system of payment by results in secular sub- 
jects were established the Society’s schools might be 
able to receive aid from the Board ; plan of Bishop 
of Ossory and the Attorney-General ; ib. 6925-6927. 
7069-7071; Warren 15118-15157. 

Comparison of number of children educated by the 
Society and by the National Board ; hard to com- 
pare the two systems ; Leeper 6996-7020. Income 
of Society gives about £27 per school ; National 
Board receives about £50 ; ib. 7084-7091. 

System of the Society rather National than 
Church ; if left alone Catholics would avail them- 
selves of the Scriptural teaching; Wilkinson 7631- 
7655. 

The object of admitting children of parents not 
belonging to the Established Church is to educate 
them and instinct them ; ib. 7661-7667. The 
system does not interfere with the peculiar tenets 
of any section of the community ; ib. 7668-7672. 

The responsibility of the parent devolves upon 
the teacher, and he should respect the religious feel- 
ings of the parent ; the rule of the Society’s schools 
is known, and if application were made to impart 
secular instruction only, it would be refused; 
ib. 7673-7699. 

Stimulus given to pupils in Church Education 
Society’s schools through the Dundalk Institution ; 
Irwin 987 1> 9872. 

The Church Education Society is strictly denomi- 
national, that is, of the Established Church, and all 
the officers are members of that Church ; ib. 9943 - 
9951. A child need not receive religious instruc- 
tion according to the system of the Church Educa- 
tion Society as a condition of receiving education in 
any branch ; ib. 9964-9967. But the same prin- 
ciple would not be approved as applied to Roman 
Catholics; ib. 9968-9971. 

Witness’s views of the conditions on which the 
Church Education Society could accept State aid 
for its schools ; ib. 10020— 10024. 10060-10062. 

Advice given by the late Primate to his clergy, 
in reference to the Church Education schools, de- 
clined by the great body of the clergy who had 
schools under the Society ; ib. 10063-10066. 

Objection of, to the original principle of vesting 
schools in trustees ; Kavanagh 10358-10359. 

Means suggested of removing the difficulties felt 
by the Church Education Society, in availing itself 
of aid from the Board; M l Ivor 13701-13709. 
13711. 13858-13860. Advantages of adoption of 
plan proposed; ib. 13710. 13712-13718. 13888, 
13889. One advantage of Church Education system 
is the use of the Bible as a reading book ; with 
that exception theNational is preferable ; ib. 13791- 
13794. The rule requiring every child, of any 
denomination, to read the Authorized Version is 
un-catholic and uri-protestant ; ib. 13795. 

Requires that school lessons should be based on 
Scripture; Andrews 14760, 14761. 

Allows only the Authorized Version to be read ; 
the Kildare-place Society allowed the Douay Ver- 
sion ; ib. 14809-14813. 

Scheme of National Education drawn up by the 
Right Hon. R. Warren, Attorney-General for Ire- 
land, and approved of by a majority of the Church 
Education Society ; Warren 15118-15157. 

A minority of, would desire the State to adopt 
Church education, even in Roman Catholic schools ; 
ib. 15263, 15264. 

Has only its own income (about £10,000) to 
depend upon ; with this, by supporting only 
superior schools, more good is done than when it 
was aided by Government ; Blacker 16350. 

Insistance of the Society on reading of Scripture 
in school by all, its fundamental rule and difficulty ; 



Church Education Society — continued. 

7 . Miscellaneous — continued. 

Blacker 16357-16361. 16364. 16367, 16368. 16372. 
16420-16422. 

The party holding to the distinctive rules of, is not 
diminishing, and the funds are well kept up ; 
ib. 16370, 16371. 

Would be glad of State aid if restrictions were 
withdrawn; ib. 16398. 

The law requiring Church ministers to provide a 
parochial school is carried out, but funds are often 
not provided ; ib. 16402—16406. 

All who come to Society’s schools must abide by 
its rules ; its design is to give an ordinaiy parish 
education based on the Word of God; ib. 16413- 
16416. 16426, 16427. 

Society cannot receive State aid so long as exclu- 
sion of Scripture from school is the condition ; an 
agreement might be come to by Government pay- 
ing for secular education only; ib. 16347—16349. 
16418, 16419. 16420-16422. 

Does not pretend to judge what is best for Roman 
Catholics ; only insists that no shackle shall be put 
on the Bible; ib. 16438, 16439. 

The rules of the Presbyterians would not meet its 
views ; its fundamental rule is that every child who 
goes to its schools must read the Bible ; ib. 16441— 
16446. 

Alleged origin of ; Boss 17440, 17441 ; statement 
corrected; ib. 17553-17555- _ 

Many more Roman Catholic children were in its 
schools than now; the decrease is not from any 
change of rules ; there is a slight difference in the 
rules of diocesan branches from those of parent 
society; Bp. of Ossory 20522-20524. 

Its fundamental rule was to give a good Scrip- 
tural and Church education, and instruction in 
Scripture to be given daily to all children capable of 
reading; ib. 20525-20527. 20553. 

No expectation that the rule excluding the Society 
from connexion with the National Board will ever 
be relaxed ; ib. 20530. 

If the only objection to the Society was the rule 
as to reading the Scriptures, it might be modified ; 
ib. 20531. 

Its primary object is to teach the truth to its 
own children ; if Catholics come to it they must 
abide by what the children’s parents know to be the 
rule ; neither can Society abandon the liberty to 
refer on all necessary occasions to the Scriptures ; 
ib. 20532-20535. 20539. 

If State be willing to assist the Society accoi-ding 
to results of secular teaching, State must devise some 
means of protecting adverse minorities, but the 
Society’s rule as to reading Scriptures will not be 
changed ; ib. 20538-20548. 

Suggestion of a modification by which the Society 
might be enabled to join the National system ; ib. 
20536-20548. 20556-20558. 20561. 

More influence is used to make Roman Catholics 
stay away from schools of, than is used by Society 
to obtain them ; ib. 20559, 20560. 

Reasons for establishment of the Society, and its 
objects ; ib. 20562-20565. 

Does not claim to be the guai-dian of the educa- 
tion of the country ; claims only support for its own 
schools, which are under the parochial clergyman, 
and to him is confided the religious instruction of 
the children, according to the principles of the 
Church, not controversially, and not obtruded unne- 
cessarily ; ib. 20581-20586. 

Conscientious objections of, and of many of the 
clergy, to the National system of education ; ib. 
20589-20596. 

Considers its duty is to teach Scripture, but not 
to interfere with the faith of others ; has no prosely- 
tizing designs ; ib. 20597-20599. 20636-20641. 

Does not require any religious teaching of pecu- 
liar denominational character ; it makes reading of 
Scripture as compulsory as any other part of daily 
9 E 2 
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Crouch Education Society — continued. 

7. Miscellaneous — continued, 
work, to children who come to the schools with a full 
knowledge of what the rules require ; Bp. of Ossory 
20611-20616. 

Its printed rules may be taken as expressing all 
its views, wishes, &c. ; ib. 20644-20647. 

Advantage to schools of Government inspection ; 
ib. 20648-20651. 

Society might assist small schools in localities 
where Government would not; ib. 20686, 20687- 

Proportion of clergy supporting National and 
Church Education systems about equal ; Atkins 
20783-20786. 

Is dissatisfied because it cannot teach its religion 
as it likes ; ib. 20800, 20801. 

The system of, is a denominational system ; Byrne 
21661. 

Petition for aid to schools of, rejected, Govern- 
ment not engaging to say that children might be 
compelled to receive or be present at religious in- 
struction to which their parents, &c., object ; 
Kavanagh 23390. 

Circular Letter 

Relating to organization of teachers, drawn up by 
Mr. Keenan, has not been strictly adhered to; 
Keenan 1646; Newell 2914. 

“ City Arabs 

Subject to compulsory education in Ireland ; 
O'Reilly, 14998. 

' Claremont Institution for the Deaf and Dumb : 

Supported by voluntary contributions ; pupils are 
brought up in tenets of Established Church ; 
M' Donnell 14256 ct seq. 

Glare-street Commissioners : 

1 . Their style, property, objects, powers, Ac. 

2. Royal Free Schools. 

3. Diocesan Free Schools. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

1 . Their style, property, objects, powers, Ac. : 

Official title of, is Commissioners of Education 
in Ireland; Kyle 15393. A corporate body; ib. 

1 5394. Property consists of land endowments ; 
ib. 15396. The principal estates belong to the 
seven Royal schools, which are similar to the large 
grammar schools in England; ib. 15397, 15398. 

Commissioners, as landlords, have primary schools 
on their estates, some of which are connected with 
the National Board ; ib. 15399-15409- Nothing in 
trust deed as to primary education ; ib. 1541 7. 

Estates of, are now better managed; ib. 15423- 
I542 5- 

Whether the endowed schools of, were intended 
for the poor is a question of law ; Endowed Schools 
Commissioners were not unanimous in their report ; 
ib. 15426. 

Board makes an annual report, which is presented 
to Parliament ; ib. 15420-1542 2. 

Powers of, are from Acts of Parliament; ib. 
15453-15454. 

Expenses of the Board are voted annually by 
Parliament; ib. 15458, 15459- 

Every step taken is with the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown ; ib. 15471. 

Income and expenditure in 1867 ; ib.page 669. 

2. Royal Free Schools : 

Are grammar schools, seven in number; Kyle 
15397, 15398. Arc open to children of all reli- 
gions; ib. 15433- Surplus of funds of one school 
may be devoted to repairs of others; ib. 15457. 
Each school has its own patent, granted by Charles 
II.; ib. 15461. 15464. Part of surplus funds is 
devoted to exhibitions in the University ; ib. 
I5471- 



Clare-street Commissioners — continued. 

2. Royal Free Schools — continued. 

Teachers in, are appointed by Government ; no- 
thing to limit the masterships to members of Estab- 
lished Church; Kyle 15473. 

Nothing in the charters to show that the schools 
should be exclusively Catholic ; ib. 15520. 

Enniskillen Royal Free School is the most suc- 
cessful school in Ireland ; ib. 1 543 1, 15432. 

All the Royal schools are open to children of 
every religious denomination; ib. 15433- 

School at Clonmel in very unsatisfactory con- 
dition ; ib. 15437-15439. Was originally founded 
for children of Protestant freemen, but is not con- 
fined to them ; ib. 15440. 

3. Diocesan Free Schools : 

Are not in a satisfactory condition. Improve- 
ments have been suggested, but the Commis- 
sioners are powerless, and there are no funds ; Kyle 
15427-15429. The whole system is completely 
rotten '; ib. 15467. 

Are not adapted for training primary teachers ; 

ib. 15443- . , , 

Number of children in primary schools, and 
religious persuasion of the scholars ; ib. 1 5494, 
I 5495> and page 670. 

Expenses of the primary schools are paid out of 
the rents of the estate they are on; ib. 15460. 

4. Miscellaneous: 

There is no system of inspection for the schools ; 
Kyle 1 5410. 

Commissioners are desirous of connecting all their 
schools with the Board ; it is difficult to get any 
one to act as joint manager of non- vested schools ; 
ib- 15411- 

Commissioners appoint masters of schools not 
connected with the National Board ; ib. 15414- 
Masters make a return half-yearly of work done, 

&c. ; ib. 15415- 

Commissioners have no power to effect improve- 
ments in the schools ; ib. 15525. They should have 
the power of appointing and dismissing masters ; 

ib. 15533- 

Tabular statement of income and expenditure of 
each school having funds under Clare-street Com- 
missioners for 1867 ; ib. page 669. 

Return of number of children at the primary 
schools on estates of Clare-street Commissioners, or 
under their patronage, showing numbers in attend- 
ance at each school separately, and religious per- 
suasion of children ; ib. page 670. 

Claridge, James, Esq., Accountant to National Board, 
evidence of ; pages 167—179. 

Class Books. See Books. National Edugation, 
Board of : 4. Books. 

Classics : 

The introduction of, into National schools, though 
in some few cases advantageous, would not be on 
the whole desirable; Keenan 1236-1241. 

Managers should have the option of introducing 
classics into the ordinary schools as an extra sub- 
ject, but so as not to interfere with the general 
teaching; ib. 1915-1921. Ability of present mas- 
ters to teach classics ; ib. 1929, 1930, and note. 

Teaching Latin in ordinary schools advocated; 
Hunter 3488, 3489. 3502-3505-. , _ , . 

Desirability of teaching classics and French in 
National schools ; Sheridan 5499— 550 1 - 5764-5772- 
Berkeley 11429-11436. 11636. 

Facilities for classical instruction have disappeared 
since the introduction of National system ; Sheridan 

55 Latin °and Greek should be admitted into the 
programme of National schools ; Kavanagh 10992 
10995. 
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Classics — continued. 

The system of inspection provides sufficient pro- 
tection against their undue prominence, the more so 
with payment by results ; Macdonnell 1133 o, 11331- 
Classics and modern languages should be intro- 
duced into National schools ; this would tend to 
improve the primary education ; M'lvor 13633- 
13636. 13679-13684. 

Teaching power for, and division into classes of, 
proposed classical schools ; ib. 13719-13728. 13739. 
The Irish system would then approximate to the 
Scotch; 13732-13736. 

It is not desirable to introduce classics into model 
schools, they being generally situate in towns able 
to provide what is wanted; ib. 13861, 13862. In 
the model schools in witness’s district, up to 1866, 
classics and French were taught, but the Board 
formally stopped such teaching, the effect being the 
disorganization of the school ; ib. 13863-13866. 

Letter of Bishop Moriarty pointing out the use- 
fulness of teaching classics in union with English ; 
ib. 13867-13869. 

Many persons, Protestants and Catholics, are 
anxious to introduce classics into the model schools; 
ib. 13870-13874. 

The grant for classical instruction should be dis- 
tinctly voted by Parliament; ib. 13875-13878. 
Boys may be brought as far as Lucian and Virgil in 
company with infants ; ib. 13801-13805. 

Teaching of classics would be popular ; Matthews 
18297-18302. _ ... 

Great movement in favour of ingrafting classics 
and languages on the National system ; Macdonnell 
23903, 23904. 23908. 

Classification 

Of children in school, as to ; O' Carroll 4414-4419. 
The increase of salary, which can be obtained by 
classification from training, ultimately compensates 
for the loss of salary while training ; teachers are 
not compelled to come up for training ; Butler 6394- 
6399. 

The mode of classification of teachers depends 
greatly on the mode of instruction ; examination is 
carried on concurrently with instruction. At the 
end of the course the professors, their assistants, and 
the head master form a Board for classification ; 
ib. 6167, 6168. 

Some Inspectors think very little of classification ; 
ib. 6169. 

Difference of opinion whether the system of classi- 
fication by professors is bad or good ; in the training 
establishment not only the literary acquirements but 
the mode of teaching in the school decides the classifi- 
cation; ib. 6170-6172. 

Suggestions for amending the present classification 
of teachers ; there should be one course of instruc- 
tion up to a certain point, afterwards either science 
or literature ; Mahony 16993-16996. 

Arguments in support of the principle of payment 
by classification ; ib. 17010-17016. 

Does not correctly measure teachers’ qualifica- 
tions ; suggestions for its improvement ; ib. 17080- 
17084. 

As to non-classification of nuns as teachers, and 
their objections to it; Macdonnell 212, 37 1— 373 > 
Bp. Dorrian 9210-9217. 9263; Mahony 17116- 
17122. 

Too many grades in ; O' Callaghan 20064—20068. 
Teachers should be examined for classification by 
Inspectors, not by professors; the latter know 
nothing of teachers’ efficiency ; the meritorious re- 
ceive a certificate entitling them to a step in pro- 
motion ; Slieehy 26293-26301. 26390-26398. 

As to uniformity in classification ; ib. 26302— 
26307. Present power of Inspectors in awarding ; 
ib. 26308-26312. 

Efficiency in teaching should be the chief test for 
classification, with continuance of study ; first class 
men often sleep on their oars; ib. 26314-26318. 
26328. 



Classification — continued. 

Examinations for, are on a uniform system ; as 
to making out particulars on which to ground classifi- 
cation ; other persons besides those engaged under 
the Board are allowed to come to be examined, but 
not in a formal manner ; Slieehy 26425-26442. 

Many teachers receive salaries by virtue of then- 
classification higherthan they would be entitled to for 
their services ; being based on examination, which 
does not notice working power, the remuneration of 
teachers becomes unequal to their merits ; O’Hara 
26806—26811. 

Clergy : 

Attendance of, at schools, to give religious in- 
struction but slight ; Petticrew 16592-16595. 

The sympathies of the clergy of any denomination 
must be enlisted, if extension of education is desired ; 
O'Reilly 14921-14923. 

Clergymen in England act as professors and as 
Inspectors; Card. Cullen 27071. 

See Ciiurcii Education Society. National 
Schools. Presbyterians. Religious Instruc- 
tion. Roman Catholic Clergy. Schools. 

Clerks of Works : 

Under Board of Works, their number and duties, 
<fcc .; Stack 14059. 14209. 14214-14216; Owen 
27471—27483. 27538 et seq. 27642, &c. Are over- 
worked; ib. 27521. 27561-27563. 

Inspection of school buildings by ; ib. 27513— 
2 75 I 9- 

Increase in number of ; ib. 27525— 27 53°- 
Reports, estimates, &c., of, to Board of Works ; 
ib. 27473. 27533- 27541- 

Powers of, in getting repairs executed ; ib. 27642- 
27644. 

See also Board of Works. 

Clonakilty : 

Denominational schools at present time in, 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Wesleyan ; 
attendances at these schools ; Wilson 15970-15985. 

Case of a teacher at Dan-ay school, near Clonakilty, 
who had been compelled by his manager to break 
the rules of the Board, and was dismissed in conse- 
quence ; ib. 1 6 1 08— 1 6 1 1 9. 

Clonakilty Convent School : 

Grounds on which it was taken into connexion 
with the National Board ; Wilson 15948. 16229. 

163311 . __ , 
Attendance at ; ib. 15956. 16244. 16247. Estab- 
lished in opposition to Miss Donovan’s school ; ib. 
15950. It was not required ; ib. 15967. Estab- 
lished solely for the purpose of absorbing the attend- 
ance of existing schools ; ib. 15968. 

Clonakilty Female School : 

Established by Miss Donovan ; its efficiency ; 
convent school established in opposition to ; Wilson 
I 595°- Salaries and gratuities to teachers, and 
attendance at ; ib. 15954. Ample accommodation 
at, for many more children than attended ; ib. 
15965. An excellent school ; no reason known for 
the opposition to it, but the desire to introduce the 
convent into Clonakilty ; ib. 15969. 

Clonkeenekuril Agricultural School. -Sec Agri- 
cultural Schools and Model Farms. 

Clonmel District: 

About half of National schools in, have mixed 
attendance, the number of Protestants being small ; 
National schools are preferred to, and more fre- 
quented than, denominational schools, by both Pro- 
testants and lay Catholics; O'Hara 26693-26701. 
26714 et seq. 26750. Religious instruction fairly 
attended to in ; ib. 26839-26841. One additional 
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Clonmel District — continued. 

school would satisfy all the educational wants of 
the district; O'Hwra 26842-26845. 

Clonmel Grammar School : 

Under Clare-street Commissioners, unsatisfactory 
condition of ; was originally founded for gratuitous 
education of children of Protestant freemen ; Kyle 
1 5437~ T 544°- 

Clonmel Model School : 

Excellent character of, formerly, as a specimen of 
a mixed school ; is now deteriorated into a mere 
Protestant parish school; Kavanagh 10221-10224. 
Its first success and subsequent failure as a united 
school; ib. 12018,12019. Favourable opinion of, 
in 1850, has since considerably changed ; ib. 12592- 
12617. 12631-12635. 

Secession of Dr. Whately and others from the 
National Board, because of non-introduction of cer- 
tain books into; ib. 12086. Explanation of 
evidence given in 1854, as to exclusion of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s books from; ib. 12438, 12439. 

Favourable character of Clonmel Model School 
as to mixture of classes, in 1850 ; ib. 10988. 

Complaint that suppressed portion of report on, 
and other documents, have been produced to the 
Royal Commissioners informally ; ib. 19328. 

Reference to suppressed portion of a report on, 
with regard to opinion of Dr. Doyle as to model 
schools for teachers ; ib. 22253-22263. The passage 
was omitted by National Board for reasons of their 
own, being another example of the mutilation of 
reports; ib. 22280-22286. 

Its inferior accommodation ; the first established 
model school in Ireland ; about one-fourth of children 
attending are still Roman Catholics; O'Hara 26767- 
26778. Attendance at, of Catholics varies according 
to times of confession ; when the latter pass, at- 
tendance increases ; ib. 26780-26783. Protestants 
of better class attend, in preference to Protestant 
denominational school ; ib. 26848-26857. 

Statement as to unpublished portions of Mr. 
Kavanagh’s report on ; Newell 24976-2499 1. 25056- 
25058. 

Report of J. W. Kavanagh, esq., (formerly) Head 
Inspector of National schools, on Clonmel Model 
School, for the year 1851 ; Ann. xvi., pages 1304- 
1311. 

Cloyne, Roman Catholic Diocese of : 

Schools in, are exclusively Catholic; Bp. Keane 
JSS^o. 15563. 

Code of Instructions for Inspectors 

Does not contain all the rules laid down by the 
Board ; many minor points are communicated by 
circular ; Sheridan 5363—5372. 

Coleraine : 

Non-vested schools at, new buildings for, erected 
by Irish Society; Williamson 20972-20916. 

Coleraine Academical Institution : 

A place for high-class classical and commercial 
education; receives £200 a year from the Irish 
Society ; Williamson 20963. 20965. 20967. 

Coleraine National Schools : 

Circumstances and connexion of, with the Irish 
Society ; Williamson 21060—21065. 

Comber Parochial Schools : 

Subscriptions to, by Irish Society, dating from 
1613 ; Williamson 20979. 

Commissioners of Education in Ireland. See Glare- 
street Commissioners. 



Competition : 

Admission by, into schools of Incorporated Society; 
Haclcelt 25851-25859. 

Compulsory Education 

Would be most unpopular in Ireland; partial 
compulsory education has been adopted for “ City 
Arabs;” it should be adopted for vagrant children 
in workhouses ; O'Reilly 14997-15000. 

Would not do, unless Government fed and clothed 
the children as well ; M‘Menamin 21969. 

Would interfere with liberty of the subject; Card. 
Cullen 27457. 

Condemned Propositions 

By Pius IX., statement .os to; Card. Cullen 

27389-27396- 

Connaught : 

In Connaught the desire for education is spread- 
ing; backwardness of the province ; the Roman 
Catholic clergy not so favourable as in other parts 
to the National system ; grants should be given 
more liberally to Connaught, and to the mountain- 
ous, insular, and peninsular districts ; Macdoimett 
5°-5 2 - 

Connaught not well supplied with schools, and 
those it has are not so good as in richer parts ; ib. 
664, 66 5. Many vested schools in Connaught have 
fallen out of repair; ib. 7 10-7 12. 

Absence of religious and political feuds may be 
due to small number of Protestants in the province ; 
Petticrew 16706-16710. 

Connaught Mission Schools : 

Instruction in, very indifferent ; children in, at 
Ballina, of neglected class, during the famine, were 
sold by their mothers like pigs; Kavanagh 11072- 
1 1074. 1 1087, 1 1088. Orphanage at Ballina in con- 
nexion with; ib. 1 1074. 11089— 1 1094. 

Conscience Clause : 

In trust deed, objected to by Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, and Church Education Society ; Kavanagh 
10354 et seq. 

The conscience clause in England is only a rough 
protection, and would not work satisfactorily there 
or here ; ib. 12307. 

Must be, to some extent, an imperfect protection ; 
that form to be preferred which is contained in 
Bruce and Forster’s Bill for England ; O'Reilly 
14898, 14899. 14908-14913. 

The protection of minorities is a question for 
practical action ; ib. 14900-14902. It must be en- 
forced ; ib. 14884-14930. 

The conscience clause suggested could be made to 
suit religious instruction pari passu with secular ; 
R>. 14933- . 

A conscience clause cannot be worked satisfac- 
torily in this country ; it is only an apparent, not 
a real protection, and not worth while keeping up ; 
Warren 15325-15328. 

Should be a matter of course for the protection 
of all ; Bp. Kea/ne 15605. 

Benefit of conscience clause to a minority ; ib. 
15626-15628. 

The conscience clause is the essence of the Na- 
tional system; Petticrew 16516. 

Nothing is asked from Catholics in Ireland but 
to adopt a conscience clause ; which it is alleged 
they will not submit to ; Ross 17581, 17582. 

Objection to; Bp. of Ossory 20691, 20692. A 
parent who sends his child to a school must be taken 
as acquiescing in the religious instruction the child 
would receive there ; ib. 20696. 

Necessity of, for the protection of poor minorities ; 
not wanted except in such cases, neither wanted for 
middle class education, the middle classes can take 
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Conscience Clause — continued. 
care of themselves; Toole 21398-21402. 2 1414- 
21425. 

The existing conscience clause in England does 
not interfere with the efficiency of religious teach- 
ing; ib. 21203. 

None in England, except as applied to Estab- 
lished Church ; reason why it is not applied to other 
denominations ; would be approved of in a great 
national scheme, except in large towns; ib. 21430- 
21438. 21469,21470. 

The conscience clause is really in existence in 
workhouses; ib. 21439. 

Desirability of, and of enforcing it ; M'Menamin 
21981, 21982. 

Catholics in England did not object to a con- 
science clause, enabling children to withdraw during 
religious instruction; AUies 25389. 25420-25427. 

Definition of; ib. 25507-25514. 

Constabulary : 

Teachers leave the Board’s service to enter ; pay 
and position of sub-constable is better than that of 
teachers ; Newell 24890-24892. 

As to Protestant or Roman Catholic in various 
localities; Forde 23274-23278. 

Convent Schools : 

1. Character of. Attendance and Instruction 

in, Status of, die. 

2. Payments in, and to. 

3. Monitors, Teachers, and Training in. 

1. Character of, Attendance and Instruction 
in, Status of, dec. 

No case of a convent school in connexion with 
the Board being taught gratuitously ; Macdonnell 
185-188. 215. The nuns expend all they receive ; 
they get £20 for 100 scholars ; ib. 209-2 11. Nuns 
are not examined for classification, and they cannot 
teach more than one school connected with a con- 
vent ; ib. 2 1 2-214. 37 1 “373- Payments to nuns are 
on the principle of capitation grants ; there is no 
payment by results, ib. 226-230. 424. Nuns 
should be paid by results rather than by capitation ; 
Sheridan 5321. 

The nuns do not exclude any children from their 
schools ; very few Protestant children go to them ; 
Macdonnell 374; Keenan 1563, 1564. Number of 
children attending convent schools ; ib. 1563, 
1564. 1686. 1947-1950. 2038-2040. Sheridan 

578°' 583s, 5838- 

Form an important class of schools in connexion 
with the National Board, the schools being subject 
to the same rules as other National schools ; the 
value of the teachers’ services is estimated by the 
number of children taught; Macdonnell 153-156. 
No difference between convent and ordinary schools 
as to observance of Board’s rules ; Keenan 1578. 

The higher descriptions of needlework as well as 
the humbler are taught, which gives an advantage 
in the results ; ib. 1575-1577- 

Special attractions of convent schools are— respect 
for the conductors, superiority of teachers, their fame 
in bringing on the children, excellent provision for 
religious education, and supervision of scholars by 
heads of school after leaving ; in some cases the 
children are clothed, in others fed, which are attrac- 
tions to the more destitute. Industrial instruction 
is given in all convent schools, and where work is 
done payment is made ; ib. 1969-1979. 

Some convent schools include children just able 
to walk, up to others nineteen years of age ; ib. 
1795. 1801. 

St. Finbar’s Convent National school, Cork, has 
120 young persons in the highest classes whose ages 
average 19 -9 ; and it is better that these people should 
be at school, there being but little employment for 
females in Cork, ib. 1802-1805. 1824. 

The poorer and lower portion of middle class Roman 



Convent Schools — continued. 

1. Character of, Attendance, <kc. — continued. 
Catholic families generally prefer convent schools if 
■within a reasonable distance; Hunter 3669-3671 ; 
the attractions being that the children are better 
taught, the nuns are kind to them, and are interested 
in their welfare; ib. 3669-3671; O'Carroll 4288- 
4291. 

In South Dublin district there are eight very 
large convent schools with large attendances ; ib. 
3985-3987. 4023. Some of the religious orders are 
more especially fitted for teaching than others, as 
having had a professional training, such as the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
Presentation Order; ib. 4051-4053. 

About a fourth of the Catholic children in Na- 
tional schools in South Dublin district are taught by 
religious orders ; this proportion is increasing ; it 
is the poorest class who for the most part attend 
convent schools ; girls excel boys in attainments ; 
ib. 4281-4287. All the schools under reli- 
gious orders, and under the patronage of Roman 
Catholic clex-gymen, are denominational ; ib. 434 5- 
4348. 

'i'hex-e are other schools, coxxducted by lay teachei-s, 
where nuns superintend, which are not ranked as 
convent schools ; the lay teachei-s are recognised 
and classed by the Board ; the Loretto, the Harold’s- 
cross, the St." Clair, and the Ranelagh schools are 
such ; ib. 4024-4034. 4103-4105. 

Explanation of repox-t on convent schools, in 1860, 
suppi'essed, and subsequently published by order of 
the House of Commons; Sheridan 4873. 5818- 
5824. 13898. 

Education in convent schools is better than that 
of others, the teachers being trained on a system of 
their own ; there is greater proficiency, more atten- 
tion, order, and discipline ; the attendance is larger 
and more regular ; Keenan 1569, 1570; O'Carroll 
4264-4271. 

Convent schools are now fully as efficient as ordi- 
nary National schools; Sheridan, 4801-4803. Parish 
priest is generally manager ; he cannot appoint ox- 
remove teachex-s ; nuns generally appoint the 
manager; ib. 5215, 5216. If convents were allowed 
to open auxiliary schools in crowded districts it 
would be a better arrangement than the present ; 
ib. 4828-4838. 

Schools, some of the highest order, are conducted 
both by Sisters of Mercy and Presentation nuns ; 
ib. 4843-4847. 5470-5478. Cloistered nuns camxot 
teach outside the convents ; Ursulines and Presen- 
tation nuns are cloistered, Sisters of Mercy and 
Sisters of Charity arc not; ib. 4851-4856. Pre- 
sentation nuns cannot take fees, Sisters of Mercy 
do ; ib. 5691-5703. 

Convent schools are impatient oi competxtxon, 
and will not permit a rival school if it can be ex- 
tinguished ; they were the first to join the Board, 
and therefore fox-estalled lay schools ; ib. 4866—4872. 
4876-4879. . 

Many teachers of sxxperior quanncatxons in con- 
vent schools ; there has been great improvement in 
the methods of teaching and organization ; ib. 5038- 
5048. 

Fully equal now to National schools ; better 
education to be had in, than in ox-dinary schools ; ib. 
5049—5056. Comparisons between convent, Na- 
tional, and ordinary schools ; as between them, 
convent schools preferable, but they should co-exist ; 
convent schools are generally in towns, and arc 
the most useful in connexion with the Board ; ib. 
5057-5068. 

Literary classification of pupils low ; amouxxt of 
teaching power paid by the Board not lax-gex- thaxx 
in other schools, but considerable extra help pro- 
vided by nuns, ladies, &c. ; ib. 5069-5075. 

Convent sclxools teach more subjects than Na- 
tional schools ; ib. 5175- 5177-5*79-. Instruction 
and education given in them is superior to that in 
ox-dinary National schools ; ib. 5432-5434. 
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Convent Schools — continued. 

1. Character of. Attendance, dec. — continued. 

Access is as easy to convent as to other schools ; 
O'Carroll 4153—4156 ; Sheridan 5738—5740. 

Convent schools do not require more supervision 
than others ; Sheridan 5834-5838. Only incidental 
visits paid to some, more being unnecessary, as nuns 
discharge their duties so faithfully ; ib. 5839-5845. 

In visiting, comparison is always made of the 
number of children with the area; eight square feet 
are allowed to each child ; some of the schools are 
much overcrowded ; O'Carroll 4394-4396. The 
operation of the Board’s rule (No. 4) is to over- 
crowd the schools ; Hunter 3669—3671. Only 
overcrowded in large towxxs ; Sheridan 4839, 4840. 
No check necessary to prevent overcrowding in 
convent more than in other schools ; they are in- 
spected three times a year ; ib. 5868, 5869. 

Effect of opening of, at Trim, on attendance at 
model school, especially as regards girls and infants ; 
Fitzgerald 8311-8314. 8384-8388. Openingof, at 
Trim, completely emptied the model school there ; 
Kavanagh 12030. 

Children in convent schools are too young to gain 
much knowledge, but they acquire good habits ; 
Fitzgerald 8487, 8488. 

Are included in the number of the largest schools 
in Ireland ; ib. 8489-8491. Are not generally over- 
crowded; ib. 8632. 

Most convent schools have two departments, one 
under National Board, the other for the better 
classes ; ib. 8503, 8504. Rich and poor are kept 
entirely apart in convent schools ; ib. 8637. 

Two in Belfast, oxxe in Downpatrick ; excellent 
character and good success of ; dissatisfaction with 
the small assistance granted to, by the Board ; 
Bp. Dorrian 8734-8736. 8742-8753. 

Are practically denominational schools, but are 
open to all, according to the rules of the Board ; the 
superioress is the manager; ib. 9057-9062. 

The principle of payment by results should be ap- 
plied in ; no objectioix to application of the Board’s 
rules to convent schools, if fairly applied ; Board’s 
regulation, confining nuns to teach in one locality, 
should bo removed ; all the nuns in witness’s 
diocese take aid from the National Board; ib. 9180- 
9184. 

No Protestant girls attexxd the nuns’ evening 
schools ; they are not induced to attend, but are ixot 
excluded ; otherwise the schools could not be coxx- 
nccted with the Board ; ib. 9185-9x88. 

Get no assistaixce for the evening tx - aixxiixg of 500 
pupils ; nuns should at least receive an equal 
remuneration to secular teachers for the same 
work; ib. 9206-9209. Nuns cannot be classi- 
fied ; they ought to be paid by results ; ib. 9206- 
9214. 9263. 

Aided by ICildare-place Society ; excellent clxa- 
racter and efficiency of ; amount spent on ; parti- 
culars of, which are being all withdrawn from the 
Boax-d ; best in Ireland for general comfort ; no de- 
ficiency of school requisites in ; Kavanagh 10945— 
10959. 

Intermediate ; no real distinction between, and 
the higher boarding schools; ib. 10975-10980. 

Objections to ; Berkeley 11588, 11589. 

Attendance at, not so regular as at model schools ; 
Fitzgerald 12221 el seq. 

Building grants might be made for, to satisfaction 
of Commissioners, on due Security given, and being 
subjected to State inspection; Warren 15306- 
i53io- 

If brought within the action of the Boax-d would 
furnish the best and most efficient model schools ; 
Bp. Keane 15562. 

Are open to children of all denominations, but 
no Protestant children could attend them ; have 
special advantages under the Board ; Wilson 16044- 
16056. Average payment per head in ; ib. 16058. 
Average in ordinary schools is higher-, but they are 
better schools ; ib. 16061, 16062. The cost has in- 



Convent Schools — continued. 

1. Character of, Attendance, &c. — continued, 
creased since 1856, also that of ox-dinary schools, 
but not in the same x-atio ; Wilson 16063-16080. 
16264-16268. 

A convent school at Oughtex-ard was taken into 
connexion with the Board, there being already a 
vested school which was afterwards closed; ib. 
16081-16084. 

The majority of Inspectox-s will agree that con- 
vent schools are inferior ; ib. 16191. 

In reading, writing, and cleanliness are superior 
to all others, but in arithmetic, grammar, and geo- 
gx-aphy are inferior to ordinary National schools ; 
ib. 16255-16263. 

In witness’s district give a highly satisfactory edu- 
cation, except in technical subjects, train their own 
monitresses ; examination, stipends, &c., of the 
latter ; other particulai-s respecting ; Mahony 17104- 

x 7“5- . , . 

Nuns would object to classification in Ireland, 
though they do not in England ; ib. 17116, 17117. 

Might be paid for by results ; ib. 17x16. 

Lately established in Elphin ; it absox-bed wit- 
ness’s female school ; convent schools absox-b all 
other schools in the neighbourhood ; they are said 
to be very efficient ; Warburton 20910-20923. 

The rule restricting nuns fx-om teaching in more 
than one school is objectionable; Toole 21260- 
21263. 

At Letterkenny, want of success of ; M‘Menmnin 
22156-22178. 22192-22195. 

Aided by Board from commencement, x-ules of 
Board ax-e in the main observed in ; Forde 23118- 
23126. 

Extract fx-om evidence of Rev. J. Carlile respect- 
ing ; Kavanagh 23450. 

Are among the best schools in Ix-eland. It was a 
destructive thing to stx-ike off any of them. Long- 
field 242 14-242 1 9. 

Board allows nuns to have as many schools as 
they can teach judiciously ; lay teachers could com- 
pete with nuns successfully if there were no superior 
influence at wox-lc ; ib. 24427-24431. 

Privy Council make no building grants to con- 
vent schools as such; Allies 25326. 25331. 

Reported on favourably by witness ; female edu- 
cation, in connexion with, is greatly improved ; 
witness will only speak of distx-icts he is acquainted 
with ; convent schools attract a greater number of 
children than ordinary female schools ; Sheehy 
26570-26586. 

In Clonmel district do their work satisfactorily ; 
O'Hara 26864-26867. 

Received grants on same footing as others ; rate 
of present payment; Card. Cullen 27045. Are ren- 
dering gi-eat service ; some are connected with the 
Boai-d, many ax-e not ; teachers ax-e generally highly 
educated ; they feed and clothe destitute children ; 
efficiency ; nuns should receive same salaries as other 
teachers.-; number of convent schools, of children on 
the rolls, and in attendance ; advantage of increase 
in numbers of these schools; ib. 27051-27358. 

In the North are few in proportion to other pro- 
vinces ; they ax-e excellent ; ib. 27355-27362. 

Motives which induce children to attend ; ib. 
27466. 

Average daily attendance in convent schools in a 
certain distx-ict diu-ing 1858, 1859, and 1800 ; 
Sheridan, page 247. 

Lettex-, dated May 1864, fx-om Mr. Inspector 
Sheridan, on convent and monastic schools; ib. 5824- 

Number of convent schools, average daily attend- 
ance, and detail of grants from National Board, 
1860, 1863; Kavanagh, page 974. . 

2. Payments in and to. 

Average amount of school fees per head xn, xs 
only 8 \d., compared with 2s. 7 \d. in schools of Ire- 
land generally ; the avex-age fx-om subscriptions, per 
pupil, is 4 \d. per pupil, compared with 9 \d. xn 
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Convent Schools — continued. 

2. Payments in and to — continued. 

schools generally; Keenan 1683. In ordinary 
schools the Board pays 13s. Id. per head as teachers’ 
salaries, and in convent schools 4s. 3 \d . ; the average 
of premiums and gratuities paid to the ordinary 
schools is 5 \d. per head, and to the convent schools 
Is. 1 id. ; ib. 1684, 1685. 

Nuns expend all they receive ; they get £20 for 
100 scholars; Macdonnell 209-211. Payments to, 
are on the principl e of capitation grants ; ib. 2 2 6 et seq. 

Convent schools not altogether gratuitous ; some 
charge considerably more than others ; superioress 
is frequently manager ; Fitzgerald 8494-8502. 

Inadequacy of payments to, Can be remedied by 
payments by results ; Macdonnell, 11158. Increased 
allowances to, an act of justice; ib. 11 205-1 1207. 

Grievance as to payment by capitation in ; Kava- 
n agh 12682-12687. 

Comparative cost for a child in, and in a model 
school; ib. 12686. 

Average payment per head in ; Wilson, 16058. 

Received grants on same footing as others ; rate 
of present payment ; Card. Cullen 27045. 

3. Monitors, Teachers, and Training in. 

Many first-class monitors in; Macdonnell 353. 

In convent schools there are not monitors for 

every thirty pupils; Keenan 1523. The amount 
paid for monitorial teaching has increased ; ib. 1984, 
1985. Monitors in convent schools are superior to 
monitors in ordinary schools; ib. 1987-1998 ; and 
are trained at much less cost than in model schools ; 
O’Carroll 4323, 4324. Nuns receive a gratuity for 
instructing monitors ; they do not charge monitors 
for instruction given; Sheridan 57x1, 5712. 

It is usual in convent schools to provide a supe- 
rior order of monitors, who practically become the 
teachers, and who are often kept beyond their 
ordinary time of probation; Keenan 1989—1999; 
Hunter 3649-3660; O’ Carroll 4035-4041. . 

System of training of nuns, and superiority of 
teaching in ; ib. 4296-4298. Number and training 
of monitors in Baggot-street school ; the' place is a 
great training institution for female teachers, and 
many come from it to the Board ; the female 
teachers trained in Marlborougli-street by the Board 
are rejected by the clergy, and those trained in 
Baggot-street school are accepted by the Board, and 
the Government systemso far completely neutralized ; 
ib. 4106-41x4. 

Large proportion of female monitors to be found 
in ; Hunter 3642, 3643. 

First-class paid female monitors chiefly in ; Sheri- 
dan 5670. 

Less proficiency of pupil teachers and monitors 
in, than in model schools ; length of time monitors 
are allowed to remain in convent schools ; Fitzgerald 
8471-8486. 

Superiority of teachers trained in ; Slieehy 26486- 
26490. 

See also Cloxakilty Convent School. Monitors 

AND MoNITRESSES. NUNS’ SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. 

Convoy : 

National schools in parish of, seven under Roman 
Catholic management, two under Presbyterian ; 
M‘Menamin 22013-22029. 

Cooking : 

Desirability of teaching, as a means of preventing 
wasteoffood; He Vere 202 11-202 14. 20375-20377. 

Cooke, Dr. : 

Examination of, before Committee of House of 
Commons, on the action of Presbyterians in regard 
to the National system; Kavanagh 12338. 

Evidence quoted, as to the non-adherence of the 
Presbyterian body to the projected system of Na- 
tional education ; difference between his individual 
opinion and his vicarious expressions insisted on ; 
ib. 12496-125x1. 12513-12523. 



Cookstown District : 

Religious character very mixed ; similar to Castle- 
wellan ; Hunter 31 52. 3529. 

Cork : 

Not 10 per cent, of pupils in the model school 
are Catholics ; Kavanagli 12076. 

Schools at, previous to 1830 ; Atkins 20S02— 
20812. 

Cork Agricultural School. See Agricultural 
Schools and Model Farms. 

Cork, Mixed Schools in : 

Carmichael (Presbyterian) schools ; St. Nicholas 
(Established Church) schools ; Blackrock convent 
school ; Spike Island (uncertain) ; and Haulbowline 
Island; Sheehy 26528-26553. 

Cork Model Farm : 

Inconveniences attending divided mastership at ; 
literary acquirements at, very fair; Sheehy 26448- 
26454. 

Cork Model School : 

Large proportion of superior class children attend- 
ing, who stepped in when Catholic children were 
forbidden to go there ; Sheridan 5889-5897. 

Attendance of Roman Catholics at ; M‘Honnell 
11287. 

About one-fourth of scholars were of the class 
usually found in National schools; Sheehy 26455- 
26459. . . 

No teachers produced at, becaxise it is opposed 
by Roman Catholic bishop; a teacher trained in, 
would have no chance of employment unless he 
got a lay patron ; ib. 26467-26469. 

The respectability of its appearance was the effect 
of the denunciation of it by the Roman Catholic 
bishop, which caused more Protestants to come to 
it ; the pupil-teachers in, were of humbler class than 
the pupils ; they maintained their authority ; ib. 
26520-26522. Is an exceptional case ; ib. 26524. 

Corporal Punishment : 

No prohibition of, in National schools ; it is very 
seldom inflicted, and never in model schools ; 
M‘ Donnell 245-247 ; Keenan 1400-1404. Inspec- 
tor would note undue infliction in his report as a 
serious blemish on the character of the teacher; in 
every instance of excessive chastisement a fine is in- 
flicted on the teacher ; Keenan 1400-1404. 

Not more than three cases of punishment of 
teachers for inflicting improper corporal punishment 
have occurred in one half of Ireland ; Hunter 
3222-3225. 

Very little, in Christian Brothers’ schools ; Grace 
9446. 

Correen School : 

Reference to case of, as to compulsion or permis- 
sion to be absent of children at time of religious in- 
struction ; Kavanagh 19435-19449. 

Circumstances of the visit of witness and Rev. 
Mr. Lynch to school at ; ib. 22646-22666. Other 
circumstances connected with the school ; ib. 22671- 
22703. 

Application of Presbyterians for aid to, taken as 
the “ model application ;” rule as to religious in- 
struction in the case; ib. 23361-23370. 23387- 
23390. 

CORRYVADY SCHOOL, NEAR DONEGAL : 

Letter from Rev. O. Leitcli to Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
dated Feb. 23, 1869, respecting establishment of 
school at Corryvady ; App. xv., page 1303. 

Cory, Rev. Henry C., Missionary Secretory of Irish 
Church Missions, evidence of, pages 488-494. 

Cost : 

Average, of schools and scholars, has been gradu- 

9 F 
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Cost — continued. 

ally increasing ; statements of amounts ; Kavanagh 
i 2047-1 2050. 

Average, of a child in convent schools and in 
model schools; ib. 12686. 

See also Convent Schools : 2. Payments in a/nd 
to. Education. 

Council of Thukles : 

Decree of, tolerating, but not approving, mixed 
education; Kavanagh 19348-19351. 

See also Thurles, Synod of. 

County Surveyors : 

Not suitable men for supervising small repairs of 
schools ; Owen 27557. 

Craig, Thomas H., Esq., Clerk in the Education Office, 
Marlborough-street, evidence of, pages 1217-1219. 

Craigbrack : 

As to attendance of four Presbyterian children 
at Roman Catholic school at ; Pettier ew 16733 * e 2- 

Creed Register : 

Circumstances under which the creed register 
was drawn up ; Kavanagh 23447, 23448. 

Cross, Mr. : 

TIis evidence as to the effect of change of rule 
respecting joint management of schools ; Kavanagh 
23467-23470. 

Crossboyne School : 

As to the religious instruction in ; Lord Oranmore 
13353 et se 1 - 

Crosses : 

Refusal of National Board to admit a convent 
school into connexion, on account of a cross being 
built in wall ; generally as to use of crosses ; O'Hara 
26726-26747. 

See also Emblems, Religious. 

Cullen, His Eminence Cardinal, evidence of, pages 
1177-1203. 1219-1266. 

Active opposition of Cardinal Cullen to estab- 
lishment of model school at Drogheda; Kavanagh 
12074. 

Curoe, Rev. D. See Scriptures. 

D array School. See Clonakilty. 

Day Labourers : 

Comparison of earnings of, with pay of school 
teachers ; Macdonough 17832-1 7844. 

“ Dead Ass:” 

Sterne’s story of, objected to, as a reading lesson ; 
J. Porter 18590. 18632. 18654. 

Deaf and Dumb : 

Number of, in Ireland, adults and children ; 
M'Donncll 14227-14231. 1428-114283. Anxiety 
of parents to send their deaf mute children to the 
institution at Cabra ; ib. 14232, 14233. 

Success generally of children taught at Cabra in 
getting their living afterwards ; ib. 14287, 14288. 
Meanswanted of compelling children into the schools 
for them ; ib. 14298-14301. 

The dumb generally inferior in intellect to the 
deaf and dumb ; ib. 14302-14304. 

Out of 5,653 in Ireland, 2,500 are between 9 and 
20 years of age ; ib. 143 15. 

Five institutions for, in Ireland ; numbers con- 
tained in them ; ib. 14317-14323. Should be edu- 
cated at expense of state, who would have to pay 
for them in National schools if not so afflicted ; ib. 
i433<5. 14337- 14356- 

If all who ought to be at school were sent to 
Cabra, there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
teachers ; six years are required to teach deaf mutes 



Deaf and Dumb — continued. 
properly ; ib. 14374—14376. Not being allowed to 
emigrate, it cannot be told whether their proportion 
increases or decreases ; M‘ Donnell 14377. 

See also Belfast Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
Claremont Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Deaf and Dumb Institute at Cabra. 
Moneymore Institute for Deaf and Dumb. 
Strabane. 

Deaf and Dumb Institute at Cabra : 

Receives no public aid, except £15 from the Poor 
Law Guardians for each child they send there, which 
does not cover the cost of board and lodging ; 
M'Donnell 14220, 1422 1. 14347, 14348. Estab- 
lishment for boys holds 200, for girls 150, about half 
a mile apart ; ib. 14222-14225. All the children in 
the institute are paupers except seven ; ib. 14234. 
What is understood as a pauper ; ib. 14240. 

Children are sent to, from Scotland and England, 
because there is no Catholic institute in England ; 
cost of each pauper child in Ireland and in London ; 
ib. 14235-14238. 14290-14293. Time for children in 
the institute too short ; ib. 14244-14247. Progress 
of children in learning ; ability to discharge religious 
duties their great aim ; ib. 14248-14255. 

Trades taught to children at; ib. 14270-14272. 

Teachers at, are members of religious bodies ; are 
experienced teachers ; ib. 14274-14279. Proportion 
of teachers to children ; ib. 14280. 14387, 14388. 

Supported liberally by the Roman Catholic laity ; 
ib. 14284-14286. 

General success of the children after leaving, in 
getting their living ; ib. 14287, 14288. 

Varying amount of income ; ib. 14294-1429 6. 

Boys above nine not willingly received at; ib. 
1 43 1 2. Some persons up to twenty-one or twenty- 
two are received, but with little advantage to them ; 
M'Donnell 14313, 14314- 

Number of children received at, during last 22 
years; ib. 14324-14331. Most of the children sent 
there are not inmates of workhouses ; ib. 14363, 
14364. 

Is open to inspection by any person ; not inspected 
officially; no objection to inspection by apublic Board, 
on a larger measure for deaf and dumb education 
being carried out ; ib. 14338-14346. 14357. 14358- 

Cost at, less than in institutions of Great Britain 
and America; ib. 14353. 

State of bodily health of children on their arrival 
at ; ib. 14378-14384. Cost of maintenance in- 
creased by low conditions of health ; ib. 14385, 14386. 

Delay : 

As to instances of, in completing works under- 
taken by Board of Works ; the Board not always 
accountable for it; Owen 27484, 27485. 27510, 
27511. 27531, 27532. 

See also Board of Works. 

Denominational Boarding Houses : 

If separate boarding houses for Roman Catholics 
be seriously desired, they should be conceded ; they 
would not affect the efficiency of the teaching ; 
Macdonnell 23768, 23769. 23825 ; and if established, 
with model schools attached, and carried on in 
accordance with rules of National Board, would 
give satisfaction to bulk of Roman Catholic clergy ; 
the boarding houses to be supported at expense of 
denomination ; ib. 23772-23779. 23799,23801. 

The establishment of, generally advocated, 
without putting an end to the present system of 
united teaching ; ib. 23812-23825. 

If they serve as a means to increase the training 
power, they will be a blessing ; ib. 23826. 

Under Mr. Fortescue’s letter; Macdonnell 23772, 
23773- 23812-23816. 23828. 23848-23873. 23896. 

See also Fortescue’s, Mr., Letter. 

Denominational Education. See Denominational 
System. 
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Denominational Schools : 

All common schools in the country are virtually 
denominational; Bp. Dorrian 8947. 

A school always open to introduction of the 
religious element is denominational strictly ; help 
bestowed on such destroys the National system ; 
Macdonnell 1 1 1 7 5-11180. 

A system of, where population is sufficient, and 
mixed schools where not, though with strongest 
possible safeguards, would not be satisfactory ; it 
would not work ; Kavanagh 12291, 12292. 

Advocated; Andrews 14829-14831. In cases of 
very small min orities, some constraint should be put 
upon parents to make them send their children to 
school; ib. 14833. 

The establishment of, would not of necessity 
cause a diminished attendance of children ; O'Reilly 
i49 I 4- I 49 t6 - 

Points of difference between, and ordinary 
National schools ; the religious practices in, may be 
trivial, but they are regarded as important by the 
people ; inadvisability of estranging sympathy from 
the Government ; ib. 1 5002-1 5004. 

All schools should be denominational, Protest- 
ant, Presbyterian, and Catholic; Bp. Keane 15547, 
15548. 15561,15562. Advantages of such ; ib. 15549. 

Schools are practically denominational ; ib. 15554. 

If denominational schools be established, they 
should be under Government control; ib. 15562. 

Denominational Inspectors should be appointed 
for ; ib. 15582-15585. 15593. 

Church Education schools are strictly denomina- 
tional in principles of Church of England ; Blacker 
16374-16377. 

Violate the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and ignore parental authority; 
Petticrew 16686— 16688. 

Recognition of existing denom inational schools was 
the origin of non-vested schools ; ib. 16957—16961. 

What is the essence of a denominational school ; 
Mahony 17 140. Denominational schools, if estab- 
lished or permitted, would produce proselytism ; ib. 
17147. 

Are deserted for National schools if the latter are 
superior schools ; ib. 17 192 et seq. 

Demand now for ; the real question is whether 
ecclesiastical or civil authorities are to be supreme ; 
Ross 17464. 

What are not; ib. 17521-17530. What are the 
evils that would arise from introduction of; ib. 
17465. 17549-17552. 

Should be all swept away ; all schools should be 
on the same footing as model schools, of which Na- 
tional Boai’d is patron and proprietor ; J. S. Porter 
18107-18112. 

So far as religion is concerned, may be considered 
“ seminaries of particular views,” but not exclusively 
so, as all give secular instruction; Forde 23067—23069. 

In denominational schools a conscience clause may 
protect a child from direct dogmatic teaching, but 
not from the general religious teaching ; in unde- 
nominational schools the same thing would exist ; 
Allies 25504-25515. 

. Denominational System : 

A large number of Catholic managers are in favour 
01 denominational education, against mixed edu- 
cation; O'Sullivan 7976-7989. 

In case of establishment of, as advocated, Roman 
Catholic minorities must do the best they can ; 
Bp. Dorrian 9063-9090. 

Explanation by Board of denominational prin- 
ciple ; Kavanagh 10948. Explanation of ; Mahony 
17215. 

Is the only remedy for the protection of small 
, minorities ; Kavanagh 11070, 11071. 11079. 11085. 

If adopted practically shuts small minorities out 
from school altogether; Macdonnell 11333. 



Denominational System — continued. 

Preference of Presbyterians for denominational 
training; Kavanagh 12313-12320. 

Although all the scholars are of one religion, 
schools cannot be called denominational for that 
reason. The number of really denominational 
schools is diminishing ; Lord Oranmore 13420. 

Observations on the statement of Bishop Dorrian, 
as to the toleration by Roman Catholic bishops of 
common schools ; witness quotes from returns made 
by Government officers, who are better authorities 
than any Roman Catholic bishop ; ib. 13432-13436. 

The denominational system is claimed as a matter 
of justice because it exists in England ; the almost 
universal opinion among Roman Catholic gentlemen 
and middle-class people is against it ; the choice is 
whether the State or the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is to have the guidance of the whole education of 
the country ; the National system, or something 
like it, exists in Prance, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, 
Australia, Scotland, and all the colonies ; it is called 
the Irish system, and is probably the only Irish 
tiling that has ever been adopted ; ib. 13437. 

Wesleyan schools would not suffer under a de- 
nominational system, but the education of the 
country would ; M‘ Milieu 14706-14708. 

Would prevent social' union, so desirable in Ire- 
land; ib. 14708. 

The existence of minorities has not prevented the 
introduction of the denominational system into Eng- 
land, where it has given satisfaction ; there might 
be in Ireland some inconvenience to individuals, but 
whether Catholic or Protestant they must put up 
with it; Bp. Keane 15678, 15679. 

There is not a Catholic bishop who does not desire 
the denominational system; ib. 15838-15841. 

Church of England clergy advocates of denomi- 
national teaching ; Wilson 15945. One school only 
in a district of 500 or 600 miles area managed 
by a clergyman of Established Church ; ib. 15945. 

Denominational training schools, suggested in Mr. 
Fortescue’s letter, not agreed to by Government ; 
ib. 16014— 16017. 

Tendency of the National Board to; ib. 16175— 
16181. 

Inconveniences of ; would compel children to go 
long distances to school ; more expensive and less 
effective than mixed system ; Petticrew 16543—16551. 

No parties would be bound by a condition to re- 
ceive no other children but their own ; such a condi- 
tion would compel the children to go to inferior 
schools or to none at all ; Mahony 17149— 17154. 

Proselytism the invariable result of; ib. 17 143. 

I 7 155 ' . , , „ 

Must not be yielded to a body of men, however 
influential, without the obligation for them to show 
their demand to be right; Ross 17479 et seq. If 
what is called denominational education is tolerated 
on mere demand, free Government education is im- 
possible in Ireland; ib. 17 502-1 7 507. Must be 
conceded if the majority of the empire demand it ; 
ib. 17508-17511. 

Would not prevail if unbiassed opinion of ma- 
jority were taken; J. S. Porter 18206-18209. 

Demanded by Roman Catholics only at the in- 
stance of their priests ; ib. 18210— 18219. 

Would be injurious to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland ; Bp. of Down and Connor 19585. 

No denominational school of any sort should have 
assistance from the State ; ib. 19595. i9598» I 9599- 

No doubt desired by Roman Catholics ; approval 
by State of any denominational system should be 
guarded against ; ib. 19609-19612. 

Keeps up a religious antagonism ; may not be a 
waste of money, but causes undue multiplication of 
schools; ib. 19642-19645. Under such a system 
the State must wholly support schools for small 
minorities ; ib. 19646-19648. 

Denominational training schools are objectionable 
so far as the State is concerned; ib. 19722. 

9 F 2 
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Dexomixatioxal System — continued. 

Objections to ; present National system fast 
drifting into denominationalism, a process favoured 
by National Board ; Bp. of Down and Connor 
19719-19726. 

A success in England, and should be extended ; 
Toole 21345-21352. 

Evils of, for Ireland, and preference for present 
system; Byrne 21627-21630. 21661-21669. 

Would require denominational Inspector’s ; not- 
withstanding desire of Roman Catholics for, the 
present system is preferable and practicable ; ib. 
21691-21696. 21707. 

There would be a greater amount of religious teach- 
ing under, than under the pi’esent system ; ib. 21 706. 

The demand for, is a clerical idea ; if it arose from 
the laity it ought to be more respected; ib. 21763. 
Laity would prefer teachers of their own belief, but 
would have others rather than none at all, therefore 
desire retention of conscience clause ; ib. 2176=;- 
21769. 21782. 

Decidedly in favour of, for primary schools, 
M‘Menamin 21900. 21980. 

Schools in many places are acquiring a more de- 
nominational character ; ib. 21903, 21904. 

Under a denominational system there are few 
localities where a sufficient number of Roman Catho- 
lic children could not be found to support a school ; 
if not, the few may be safely left to the zeal of clergy 
and laity ; Forde 22995-22300. 

Denominational training . more important for 
teachers than for pupils ; upheld altogether’, and 
conscientiously; ib. 22953. 22956. 

More promotive of kindly social feeling in after- 
life than mixed education ; ib. 23057. 

Catholic training schools under, should be given 
in charge to Christian Brothers and nuns ; no ob- 
jection to co-existent secular training schools ; ib. 
23164-23168. Circumstances would determine 
whether denominational schools would be under 
jurisdiction of bishop; State should contribute to 
foundation of schools in sufficient number for the 
wants of the country, but only in supplying funds and 
seeing they were properly spent ; ib. 23175-2317 7. 

Under, Catholic religious bodies would work 
for themselves and raise their own buildings ; in 
Ireland any system must be dependent for some 
time to come upon the public purse; ib. 23180. 
23189. 

As a rule the Roman Catholic laity always 
send their children to Roman Catholic schools ; 
ib. 23207-23210. 

General feeling of Catholics in favour of denomi- 
national education, notwithstanding their’ tolerance 
of National system ; ib. 23207—232x7. 

Desirability of denominational Inspectors, even 
for secular subjects, who must be approved of by 
the bishops, by whomsoever appointed; ib. 23225- 

23233- 

As to the status of Christian Brothers under a 
denominational system ; ib. 23234—23237. 

The laity in Ireland would, with a fair option, 
greatly prefer the denominational system ; ib. 23264, 
23265. 

Protestant minorities under, must put up with 
the inconvenience of minor religious observances 
in a Catholic school, the elimination of which 
would never be contemplated; ib. 23266-23268. 

If one be established, there must be two or three 
denominational Boards instituted to carry it out ; 
Macdonncll 23695-23705. 

The introduction of a denominational system 
would result in the absorption of all administration 
in the hands of Government; ib. 23707, 23708. 

Majority of the country would be opposed to 
grants of money for the denominational education of 
any portion of the people ; ib. 23885-23887. 

Would raise up antagonistic feelings and in- 
terests ; those seeking to establish one, desire such 
a result as being necessary for their particular 



Dexomixatioxal System — continued. 

views ; they feel they are losing ground all over the 
world, and hope to make Ix-eland the nursery of' 
Ultramontane action ; Whittle 24107-24109. 

The demand for, is only tacitly acquiesced in bv 
the Ixish people, who do not understand the views 
of the bishops ; ib. 241 15-241 19. 

The px’esent useful and beneficial protection of 
minorities would be lost under a denominational 
system; ib. 24164-24167. 

Would cause majority to get a good education, 
and minority to do without ; Bony field 24232-24236. 

The better educated Protestants and Roman 
Catholics prefer the denominational system for their 
children, so would every man ; bxxt in the present 
state of Ireland it is impracticable ; ib. 24368, 24369. 

A scheme of sepax-ate schools for denomixxations 
where more than oxxe, and present system with a 
conscience clause whei’e oxxly one, might be worked in 
lai’ge towns, but in country places would be qxxite 
impracticable; these schools would not interfere 
with exercise of parental authority ; ib. 24423- 
24425/24464-24483. 24496,24497. 

Roman Catholics might be allowed denomi- 
national training schools under the control of the 
bishops, subject to inspection ; ib. 24484—24490. 
24498-24503. A conscience claxxse in these schools 
would not work ; ib. 24501. 

Establishment of denonxinational schools would 
be difficult, and financially disadvantageous ; Newell 
24595- 

Might be managed by mixed Board ; functions of 
Board should be confined to financial and secular 
matters, with right of inspection ; no confidence in 
paid boax’ds ; Card. Cullen 26592. 

Catholic bishops have always been in favour of ; 
ib. 26598. Is the only remedy for defects of 
National system ; ib. 26601. 

Recognized in England by law, and in several 
foreign countries ; ib. 26630-26683. 

Desirability of ; as to minorities under ; ib. 26588- 
26591. 26620. 

There should be none but denomixxational schools ; 
ib. 26633. 

Each class of schools under, could fairly claim a 
gx’ant ; if px-oselytism attempted, grant should be 
withdrawn ; ib. 26652, 26653. 

Rule in gaols as to religion should apply ; pastors 
to have right of visiting schools where children of 
diffex’ent religious persuasions attend ; appointment, 
of teacher’s should remain with manager’s ; teachers 
should be better trained and instructed in history ; 
clergy should have right to exclude irreligious 
teachers ; training schools should be denomina- 
tional ; Inspectors should be denominational ; tight 
of religious body to dismiss ; each school to choose 
its own books ; Board to provide means for pur- 
chasing ; religious books to be approved by clergy ; 
proposed constitution of Board ; no Resident Com- 
missioner wanted on it, only secretaries ; ib. 27052- 
27066. 

Reasons in favour of ; education need not neces- 
sarily fall into the hands of clergy ; managers would 
have control ; bishops would be judges of conduct- 
ing schools and books ; ib. 27169-27183. 

Dr. Whately mistaken in his views as to ; ib. 
27265. 

Catholics do not ask for separate grant ; priests 
and people are favourable to ; ib. 27366-2737 6. 

Not opposed to proper management of public 
funds ; Government interference should be merely 
financial and inspectional ; ib. 27439. 

See also Dexomixatioxalism. 

Denomixatioxal Teachixg. 1 See Dexomixatioxal 
Dexomixatioxal Tkaixixg. / System. 

Dexomixatioxalism : 

Proofs of the National Board’s drifting into ; J. 
S. Porter 18087-18089. Not the fault of the 
Board ; ib. 18093. 
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Dexominationalism — continued. 

Spur given to, where no necessity exists; J. 
S. Porter 18093. 

Not the result of religious feeling among the 
community at large ; it proceeds from ecclesiastical 
persons; ib. 18102. Evil effects of; ib. 18112. 

Special tendency of National Board to; disap- 
proved of by Wesleyans ; the Board has been 
driven towards, because in its constitution it is 
composed of active members of denominational 
Churches; Tobias 22744-22754. 

Derrycastle Agricultural School. See Agricul- 

• tural Schools and Model Farms. 

Derry Model School : 

Homan Catholics forbidden to attend ; the secu- 
lar teaching in, could not be condemned ; subscrip- 
tions of Irish Society to ; Williamson 21076-21081. 
21110. 

Destitute Children : 

Catholic Poor School Committee, England, con- 
template establishing separate schools for, under 
Poor Law Board ; Allies 25625-25628. 

De Verb, Stephen, Esq., County Magistrate, Chair- 
man of Guardians, and Manager of National schools, 
evidence of ; 'pages 871-891. 

Diet: 

Allowed in boarding-houses in some respects in- 
judicious; O'Sullivan 7795-7801. 

Diocesan Free Schools. See Clare-street Com- 
missioners, 3 . 

“ Directed 

Use of the word “ directed ” in proviso as to con- 
tinuance of children in school during religious in- 
struction ; Kavanagh 23419-23435. 

Dismissal of Schoolmaster : 

Theoretical right but practical difficulty of parish 
priest as to ; O’lleilly 14888. 

See Roman Catholic Clergy'. 

Divine Worship : 

Register of attendance at, could not be kept under 
mixed system ; under a denominational system would 
be useful and proper; Card. Cullen 27067. 

See also Religious Worship. 

Documents put in by witness; Kavanagh 22226- 
22232. See Returns, &c. 

Donovan’s, Miss, School at Clonakilty. See Clon- 
akilty Female School. 

Dormitories : 

In Glasnevin or George’s-street establishment 
worse than in a roadside barrack ; Kavanagh 1241 7. 

Dorrian, Most Rev. Dr., Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Belfast, evidence of; pages 341—370. 

Observations on his statement as to the toleration 
of common schools by Roman Catholic bishops ; re- 
turns by Government officers are better authorities ; 
Lord Oranmore 13432-13436. 

His denunciation of mixed schools ; its effect ; 
J. S. Porter 18103, 18104. 

Douay Version. See Scriptures. 

Down and Connor, Lord Bishop of, evidence of ; pages 
852-860. 

Doyle, Dr. : 

His opinions, letter, and rules and regulations 
for schools, on the National system of education 
as at first put forth; Kavanagh 12284-12290. 
12308, 12309. 

Extracts from works of, showing liis opinion 
against mixed education previous to establishment 
of National Board ; tried the National system as an 
experiment; ib. 22233-22245. 

Approved of a training school, not of district model 
schools ; ib. 22246-22250. Reference to opinion of, 



Doy'LE, Dr. — continued. 

as to trained teachers, in suppressed portion of a 
report on Clonmel model school; Kavanagh 22253- 
22263. 

Drawing : 

Not usually taught in schools in South Dublin 
district ; in some convent schools it is, and in 
Harold’ s-cross and Jolin-street schools; very few 
drawings sent in for competition under Science and 
Art Department ; O’Carroll 4360-4370. 

Any school Yvith an average of 100 pupils could 
get up a drawing class ; payments for such should 
be made through Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion; Hunter 3526-3528. 

Drelincourt : 

Large endowed school at, connected Yvith Church 
Education Society ; Irwin 9845-9848. 

Drumkeerin School : 

Circumstances of ; rent of, paid by teacher ; 
Gallagher 19154-19171. Attendance at ; ib. 19177- 
1 9 1 88. Religious denominations in ; no differences as 
to religious instruction in ; ib. 19189, 19190. 19252. 

Has never received any assistance from managers 
or landlords ; ib. 192 71. 

Dublin : 

Some of the Dublin schools are better looked after 
than schools in the country, but the ordinary ones 
are the worst specimens of National schools ; Hunter 
335 6 "33 6 3- , , „ , 

Low character of schools and teachers in ; Sheehy 
26512. 

No difficulty in obtaining school sites in diocese 
of ; no anxiety on part of landowners to become 
patrons in; Card. Cullen 27277. 

Protestant parochial schools in, purely denomina- 
tional ; schools in, generally not much mixed ; ib. 
27046, 27047. 

See also South Dublin District. South Dub- 
lin Union School. 

Duffy, James, Esq., Publisher, evidence of; pages 
1027, 1028. 

Dundalk Institution : 

Stimulus given to pupils in the Church Education 
Society’s schools by means of; Irwin 9871, 9872. 

Dungannon District : 

Schools in (120 to 130), described ; Hunter 
3 I 3 ( ^ _ 3 I 39- 

Dungannon Royal School : 

Order of Clare-street Commissioners as to religious 
instruction was issued in consequence of events 
occurring at; Kyle 15481-15485. 

Dungarvan : 

Population of, mainly Irish speaking ; in stating 
the number unable to read and write, in connexion 
with the boast of there being no National school in 
the place, witness used those figures only that were 
necessary to establish his assertion ; Mahony 1 7 23 1- 
17249, 17263. 

Dunmanway Model School : 

Large proportion of Catholics in ; is not prohibited 
by the Roman Catholic bishops ; number and creed 
of teachers in ; Sheridan 5781-5797. 5881-5888. 

Attendance of Roman Catholics at ; Macdonnett 
11289. 

Well attended by children of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics; Wilson 16120-161 26. 

No local patrons at; J. S. Porter 18121. 

As to assertion of want of privy accommodation 
at; Owen 27547. 

Edenderry School, Portadown : 

Infringement of rule at, in that two Roman 
Catholic children were allowed to remain in the 
school room and move about while Protestant reli- 
gious instruction was going on ; Kavo/nagh 22288- 
22317. 
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No apathy in Ireland with regard to ; Macdonnell 
5°. 5i- 

Cost of Education to the State in the Colonies 
averages £3 a head, in the Irish National schools 
about 14s. ; teachers should be well paid, and the 
State only can do this ; Newell 2940-2942. Child- 
ren could be educated in Ireland at a maximum of 
£1 5s. lid. a head; £2,000,000 a year would be 
well spent, but £500,000 would be a liberal grant ; 
il>. 2943-2946. 

A National system should be such as to enable 
poor talented children to rise above their original 
position; Sheridan 5187. 5499. 5570-5576. 5859. 

Given in monastic schools superior to that in 
ordinary National schools ; ib. 5432—5434. 

In Ireland superior to that in Prussia; Fitzgerald 
8573- 

April and May not so suitable for education cen- 
sus as February and March, or June and July ; 
ib. 8570-8572. 

It would be difficult now to make people pay for 
schooling ; gratuitous education has demoralized the 
people ; assessments for education should be made on 
localities ; the idea is new, and not generally accept- 
able; ib. 8577-8584. 

Per-centage of persons able to write in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and France; Kavanagh 10722— 
10732. 

Good education the primary object of the National 
Board, to which united education is subordinate ; 
Macdonnell 11345. 

State aid to education desirable as a matter 
of benevolence and public policy. The aid should 
come partly from endowments and partly from 
yearly grants ; M'lvor 13796-13798. 

Secondary education is not obtainable, except by 
persons of £G00 or £700 a year, unless it be in con- 
nexion with the village school ; ib. 13779. 13800. 

Time required for a child to get through the First 
Book depends upon the child’s age ; ib. 13806— 
13808. 

For the extension of education the sympathies 
of the clergy must be -enlisted; O’Reilly 1492 1- 
i49 2 3- . 

Practically, the right which the bishops assert to 
direct religious education, from its being inter- 
Avovcn with secular instruction, amounts to a con- 
trol of education in its entirety ; it is allowed to 
Catholic bishops in England, though they have only 
a veto on the appointment of Inspectors ; Bp. Keane 
15686-15692. 15698-15708. 1575 1—1 575^- 

Distinction between education and instruction ; 
ib. 15632. 

The Church in Ireland has always been anxious 
to promote the cause of education ; if the standard 
of literary instruction could be raised, a great service 
would be done to the people and the country ; ib. 

15638- 

It is natural for the clergy of every Church to try 
to have the control of education ; Wilson 16276. 

The great object of, is to make good citizens ; if 
children are made good Christians the other will 
follow ; the cardinal truths of Christianity are taught 
or implied in the books of the National Board ; 
1 ‘etticrew 16749—16751. 

Parent’s right over his child as to education is 
recognized as a civil right; ib. 16805-168x0. 

In National schools as good as it can be; its 
two chief defects ; Mahony 16985, 16986. 

Character of, in schools in witness’s district; 
ib. 16999-17003. 

State of, in Youghal and Dungarvan, has become 
denominational ; backwardness of population in 
ability to read and write ; ib. 17 123-17 127. 

Unsatisfactory state of, generally, to be attributed 
very much to insufficient remuneration of teachers ; 
Macdonough 17771, 17772. 

Indifference of gentry to ; ib. 17880-17882. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION, IRELAND. 

Education — continued. 

It is not a general impression that the State ought 
to pay for, and the people nothing ; Macdonough 
17949. 17950- 

Cost of, should be defrayed by State or by local 
taxation; Matthews 18380-18383. 

Increasing desire of the Irish people for better ; 
O' Callaghan 19896-19900. Greater spread of, among 
the peasantry ; ib. 19971-19985. 20062, 20063. 

A local rate in aid of, unadvisable, Be Vere 20205- 
20210. 

A scheme for a local rate in aid of, suggested and 
advocated ; Warburton 20847-20850. 209x3. 20877-7 
20880. 20885-20888. 20902-20909. 20932-20935. 
20948. 

Lecture in favour of, by witness ; ib. 20889- 
20891. 

Duty of the State to provide education for the 
Irish people, who are too poor to procure it for 
themselves ; State might make existing endow- 
ments available for the purpose ; Forde 23x63. 

The standard of education has not been unduly 
x-aised ; the poorer classes have not been discouraged 
in their attendance ; great movement in Ireland in 
favour of engrafting classics and languages on the 
National system; it could be easily done; Macdonnell 
23900-23905. 23908. 

Demand of Roman Catholic clei-gy for exclusive 
authority over all teaching ; Whittle 24083-24085. 

The scope of education is to train the intellect and 
energies; the religious surroundings advocated by 
some would necessarily interfere with the proper 
business of school education ; ib. 24090. 

Cannot be free where parents are coerced ; danger 
of allowing clergy to interfere with parents’ free 
choice ; the State paying largely ought to judge for 
itself as to the proper system ; ib. 24110-24114. 

If the demand of the Catholic bishops for a 
denominational system be granted, freedom of edu- 
cation will be altogether ignored ; ib. 24135. 

It is impossible to carry on any system to which 
Catholic bishops object; Long held 24370, 24371. 
24454-24459- 

Only two systems of education are possible in 
Ireland — that of the National Board, and one par- 
tially denominational ; ib. 24503. 

Of boys at twelve years of age is barely sufficient 
to enable them to begin the work of life ; Hackett 
26006—26008. 

Great improvement in the matter of female edu- 
cation in Ireland ; more, according to the census, 
in the North than elsewhere ; Sheehy 26572-26585. 

Each class should be educated for the sphere in 
which they have to move ; Card. Cullen 27155. 

Return, from reports of Registrar-General, for 
years 1845 to 1867, of persons who signed marriage 
registers with their mark ; Kavanagh, page 426. 

See also Denominational Education. Mixed 
Education. Religious Instruction. 

Educational Grants : 

Should be administered under a code sanctioned 
by Parliament ; ib. 19517-19520. 

Education Rate : 

Mightbeinoperative for the maintenance of schools, 
but not for their erection ; people frequently tax 
themselves for the latter purpose ; if schools were 
satisfactory to Catholics this voluntary rate would 
become general and compulsory; O’Reilly 15044. 

Local aid should be provided ; if by a parish rate 
it is the same as if given from the public purse ; 

Wilson 16170-16174. 

See also Local Rate. Rate in Aid. 

Elphin Grammar School : 

Pax-ticulars of a school about to be established, 
under a bequest of Bishop Hodson, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants generally; it will absorb the 
present school ; Warburton 20851-20873. 
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Elphin Grammar School — continued. 

Rules and Directions for the Regulation of the 
Grammar School in the town of Elphin, Roscommon, 
established in pursuance of trusts of Bishop Hodson’s 
will, as settled and approved by order of Court of 
Chancery, dated February 18, 1867. Appendix 
xiv., pages 1301, 1302. 

Elphin National Parochial School : 

Numbers on roll at, with about eight Protestants ; 
ib. 20827, 20828. Was mildly denounced by Roman 
Catholic bishop ; no children left in consequence, ib. 
20835-20837. 20926, 20927. There is another 
National school in Elphin under Roman Catholic 
management, but with less attendance; ib. 20829- 
20834- 

Is non-vested; ib. 20924. As to a Roman Ca- 
tholic assistant officiating as master; ib. 20925, 
20926. Always had Protestant master and Roman 
Catholic assistant ; never any difficulty ; ib. 20939- 
20947. 

Emblems, Religious : 

Necessaiy for the religious instruction of Roman 
Catholics ; Bp. Dorrian 8685. 

Should be always before children ; ib. 8973. 

See also Christian Brothers’ Schools. Con- 
vent Schools. Crosses. Nuns. 

Emigration 

Of teachers to America; Keenan 1538, 1539. 

Young men first educated at agricultural farms 
had to emigrate ; there was no demand for them ; 
Baldwin 13218. 

Stated to be a cause of decreased attendance in 
Sunday schools ; PUkvngton 23535. 

Endowed Schools Commission : 

Comment on some of the statements in the report 
of the Commission ; Hamilton 8259-8261. 8274- 
8277 ; JTIvor 13640-13642. 

Endowed Schools (of Clare-street Commissioners). See 
Clare-street Commissioners. 

Endowments 

For primary education, the Church would give up 
its so-called monopoly of, if endowments of other 
denominations were added to common stock ; Bp. 
of Ossory 20667. 

See also National Schools ; Income. 

England : 

State paid schools in ; temptations to . exclude 
minority from them ; exclusive schools in, recognized 
by Government, which is not justified in doing so ; 
Ross 1 7531. 

English System' op Education : 

Has been found to work satisfactorily, and should 
be applied to Ireland; Bp. Keane 15549, 15550. 

Instance of the great usefulness of embracing the 
training system ; Toole 21237, 21238. 

Financial arrangements of, not suited to Ireland ; 
of training schools should be extended to Ireland : 
Card. Cullen 26603—26607. 

Clergymen act as professors and as inspectors ; 
ih - 2 707i. 27072. 

Enniscorthy : 

Opposition to establishment of model school at; 
Kavanagh 12033-1203 7. 12041. Attendance at, and 
cost of, model school ; ib. 12043— 12045. 

Erasmus Smith’s school at, very good of its class 
(second); Rudkin 14020, 1402 1. 

Projected erection of model school in, letter re- 
monstrating against, produced and read ; Kavanagh 
19326, 19327. How a copy of the letter was pro- 
cured, it having been wanting on previous examina- 
tion; ib. 1 9393-1 9399. 

Explanation as to letter relating to model school 
at, with reference to extracts read from it, and its 
production ; it was dishonour-able in the parties who 



Enniscorthy — continued. 

supplied it to the Commissioners ; Kavanagh 23341- 
23357- 

As to execution of repairs at; Owen 27548. 

Enniskillen : 

Model school, numbers in attendance at, and cost 
of; Kavanagh 12045. 

Erasmus Smith’s school at, only two years under 
governors ; number in attendance at last inspection 
74 ; general attendance cannot be ascertained by a 
random visit; ib. 13997—14018. 

Enniskillen Royal Free School 

Under Clare-street Commissioners, the largest, 
most flourishing and successful school in Ireland ; 
extension of its course of instruction ; Kyle 15431- 
1 5436- 

Epitome of General Geography : 

Alleged errors in; Keenan 1706; Hunter 3529 ; 
Kavanagh 12364-12372. 

Erasmus Smith’s Schools : 

The schools of Erasmus Smith are not under the 
Board ; Macdonnell 745. They would not satisfy 
requirements of Protestant minorities in the South ; 
Sheridan 5577-5580. 

The original grant of Erasmus Smith to trustees 
was in the time of the Protectorate, in 1657; Thorp 
12750—12758. The Governors’ estates are in Lime- 
rick, Tipperary, Galway, Sligo, and Westmeath. A 
large portion of the town of Galway is built on the 
Board’s property ; ib. 12755, 12801. They have 
also an accumulation in bank of about £20,000 ; ib. 
12790-12793. 

In May 1868 the number of schools was 146, 
two have been since withdrawn ; in 1809-12 there 
were only three or four English schools ; the Gover- 
nors take a conveyance of land from landowners, and 
contribute towards building the premises ; the Go- 
vernors are connected by ownership of property 
with about 70 schools; Thorp 12688-12700. The 
whole establishment consists of four grammar 
schools and 144 primary schools. £4,500 a year 
is spent on the English grammar schools, and 
£4,000 on the others; ib. 12856-12859. About 
4,650 children are in attendance ; ib. 12776—12782. 

There are seven ex-officio members, the remainder 
are elected as vacancies occur by the other Governors, 
except ex-officio members ; are all of the Established 
Church ; ib. 12805—12809. About sixteen meet- 
ings of the Governors per annum ; out of thirty-six, 
the full number, twenty sometimes attend; a stand- 
ing Committee do the general business. Certain 
matters are retained for general Board. Witness is 
the only officer of the institution, with an assistant 
book-keeper; the Chairman is treasurer ; ib. 12837- 
12845. 12860-12867. • 

The rules require reading the Bible and teaching 
Catechism of Church of England ; all the children 
must read the Bible, but those of other denomina- 
tions may withdraw from the catechism. The origi- 
nal rule that Archbishop Usher’s catechism should 
be used is not enforced; ib. 12759-12770. The 
rales have been made about forty years ; ib. 12832, 
12833. . 

Quality of instruction given in theprimary schools ; 
the books used are those of the National schools ; 
ib. 12815, 12816. 

Difficulty of late years in obtaining teachers ; 
some have been trained under the National Board ; 
there is no objection to them. Retiring allow- 
ances seldom given, only in peculiar circumstances ; 
ib. 12819-12828. 

No connexion with any other society ; the teachers 
must be members of Established Church ; Roman 
Catholic children who attend must abide by the 
rales; their numbers are low ; ib. 12703— 12714. 

No case of proselytism has ever been attempted ; 
ib. 12715-12719. 

No training establishment; many of the masters 
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Erasmus Smith’s Schools — continued. 

come from the Church Education schools ; the patron 
has the right of nomination; Thorp 12722, 12723. 

Rules upon which salaries, &c., to schoolmasters 
and mistresses are made ; ib. 12724-12729. 

A register is kept of religion of the scholars; 
number of Roman Catholic children attending the 
schools small, and decreasing; ib. 12834-12836. 
12881-12886. A Roman Catholic child may be 
fairly treated in a school in which he is compelled 
to read the Protestant version of the Bible daily ; 
quite practicable for a teacher to explain the chapters 
read in school, without raising a controverted topic ; 
ib. 12907-12913. 12927-12934. 

The Inspector has .£500 a year and travelling ex- 
penses ; is not allowed to do anything else ; visits 
146 schools twice annually; has to note the time 
occupied by each inspection ;i£>. 12783-12789. 12980. 
Does not examine the grammar schools ; ib. 12851- 

12853. 

Schoolmasters are appointed during pleasure of 
the governors, who with few exceptions are satisfied 
with the efliciency of the schools ; the progress of 
the classical schools is known by the result of ex- 
hibitions, &c . ; ib. 12771-12775. 12849. 12851- 
12853. No reason to believe that the masters get 
gratuities from any other society; ib. 12891-12893. 
Return of teachers employed by the Board trained 
by Church Education Society, by National Board, 
iu other places, and of those not trained; ib. 12914- 
129 1 7, and foot note. 

Each school inspected twice a year ; every child 
subject to examination; Rudkin 1349 1. 13508. 
13527, 13528. 13602, 13603. Mode of keeping 
attendance rolls; ib. 13492. Accuracy of them 
satisfactory ; ib. 13600, 13601. In majority of 
schools children pay a school fee, generally about a 
penny a week; difficulty in enforcing continuous 
attendance ; ib. 13493-13495- Division of schools 
into classes, and promotion of children; ib. 13496- 
13500. 

Books of Christian Knowledge Society generally 
used ; in many schools the National books are in 
use; ib. 13947. Governors pay half the cost of 
the books, and children the other half, the books 
then becoming the property of the scholars ; ib. 13548. 

Many masters have been dismissed during last 
nine years for inefficiency ; efficiency has increased 
during that period ; ib. 13504. 13506. 13511. Seve- 
ral of the best teachers have been trained by 
National Board and by Church Education Society ; 
some of the best have not been trained ; ib. 13507. 
Erasmus Smith’s schools will bear comparison with 
any other English schools of same class; ib. 13509, 

^'i'lie Bible not used as a book for teaching ; every 
child that can read fluently must read the Scrip- 
tures ; expositions involving controversial matter 
absolutely excluded. Never heard complaints from 
parents of Roman Catholic children as to mat- 
ters connected with religion; ib. 135 12-13 5 20. 
i3524-i35 2 6- I3530-I353S- 13564-13570. None 
but members of the Established Church required to 
learn catechism ; ib. 13523. 13529. Number of chil- 
dren of each sect attending schools is returned to 
the Governors ; ib. 13521,13522. Roman Catholic 
children answer in Scripture better than Protest- 
ant ; probably the Bible being in some degree a new 
book to the former may account for this; ib. 13536- 
13539- 13586-13588. 

Childx-en who distinguish themselves have oppor- 
tunities of going to various branches of Incorporated 
Society and other institutions; ib. 13540-13545. 
Examination of candidate teachers ; ib. 13546- 
13548. 

About £25 per annum, with £5 gratuity, the 
fixed salary for teachers, the Governors always ex- 
pecting an additional sum from local sources ; 
teachers have also what can be got from pupils ; 
some of the schools have dwelling house and land 



Erasmus Smith’s Schools — continued. 
attached; Rudkin 13553-13577. Governors give 
a premium of a pound’s worth of books to a certain 
number of best teachers ; ib. 13559, 13560. Agri- 
cultural instruction is not given in the schools ; ib. 
I 355 8 - 

Case of withdrawal of Roman Catholic children 
from an Erasmus Smith school, and their return 
afterwards; ib. 13571-13583. 1397°- Roman 
Catholic families do not object to send their children 
to the schools ; ib. 13585. 

Expenses of inspection of, are paid out of funds of 
Board; ib. 13591-13593- The inspection of, and 
of those of National Board and Church Education 
Society, could not be combined in one officer ; ib. 
13594-13598. Not half a dozen badly supplied 
with requisites ; ib. 13604-13607. Difficulty in pro- 
curing efficient teachers ; in about 47 schools paid 
monitors are employed, one half of salaries being 
paid by Governors and the other by local patron ; 
ib. 13608-13610. 

School in Galway was given up in consequence of 
the small attendance ; ib. 13983-13996. The school 
at Enniskillen, only under the Governors during the 
last two years, had 7 4 in attendance at the last in- 
spection ; ib. 13997. It is the duty of the Inspector 
to insist on the application of money granted being 
applied in obtaining school requisites if wanted ; ib. 
14009. School at Lurgan is well managed; the 
children are mostly young, and attend for a short 
time only, from facilities of obtaining employment 
in the factories ; ib. 14010, 14011. 14015. Subjects 
taught in schools ; ib. 14011 -140 13. The schools 
in Brunswick-street, Dublin, and at Bandon, are 
very good schools ; ib. 14014. Enniscorthy school 
is agood one — of the second class; ib. 14020, 14021. 

One hundred and fifty schools are in connexion 
with Erasmus Smith’s Board ; no Sunday schools in 
connexion with it ; ib. 14022— 14029. Schools under 
the Governors are not connected with other societies, 
nor inspected by other officers than those of the 
Board; ib. 14030- 1403 3. 14038, 14039- 

Average salaries of teachers good, but many 
teachers are underpaid ; average about .£44 a year, 
generally with a house, and in some cases two or 
three acres of land ; ib. 14040-14042. 14052-14054. 
As a body the teachers are satisfied with their con- 
dition ; ib. 14053. Governors occasionally grant 
pensions, but there is no rule ; ib. 14044. Managers 
have no power to dismiss teachers except in cases 
of gross misconduct; no inconvenience from want 
of the power ; ib. 14045-14049. 

The office of superintendent recognized by the 
rales of the Board; ib. 14050, 14051. 

Presumably parents are aware of rule forbidding 
introduction of controversial subjects in school 
teaching ; if children object they would state objec- 
tions to the master, who would bring the matter 
before the Inspector ; ib. 13972-13978. Grammar 
schools are not inspected ; ib. 13982. 

Should be made available for the intermediate edu- 
cation of the country ; De Vere 20357, 20358. 

Seven in Ferns, two in Leighlin ; Bp. oj Ossory 
20668. 

In witness’s parish, chiefly supported by Lord 
Courtown ; numbers attending it ; not equal to 
National schools; religious instruction in; sugges- 
tions for better efficiency of; Atkins 20703-20711- 

Copy of the original indenture made 1st Decem- 
ber, 1657, between Erasmus Smith, esq., on the one 
part, and Dr. Jones, Dr. Winter, and others on the 
other part; Thorp 12754. 

See also Inspectors. 

Established Church : 

Teachers of Erasmus Smith’s schools must be 
members of ; Thorp 127 06. 

As to claim of bishops and clergy of, to control 
the religious education of the country ; Bp. of 
Ossory 20576-20580. 
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Estimates : 

Estimates and expenditure by Board of Works for 
National schools last year ; Stack 14177-14187. 

Of cost of maintaining schools, &c., by clerks of 
works; Owen 27535-27537. Preparation of, for 
Parliament ; ib. 27630-27633. 

See also Board of Works. 

Evening Classes : 

Teachers in training at Marlborough-street are not 
instructed in mode of conducting evening classes; 
Joyce 6625, 6626. 

Evening School : 

The old evening school in Marlborough-street was 
opened in 1847 and closed in 1851 ; a new one was 
opened in 1866 with success ; the teaching is con- 
ducted by some of the junior masters under Mr. 
Cahill ; O'Sullivan 7821-7825. 

Evidence : 

Explanation of, given by witness before Lords 
Committee in 1854, about proselytism, observance 
of rules, confidence in Board, &c. ; Kavanagh 12435- 
1245 1 . 

Examination : 

Necessity for supplemental examination of schools ; 
suggestions as to manner of carrying it out ; 
reference to Duke of Newcastle’s commission in 
England ; should be by classes, not by age ; know- 
ledge to be arrived at by ; quite within the scope of 
present Commission; Mahony 16967-16984. 16990, 
16991. 

Examinations of nuns and other members of reli- 
gious orders could be conducted satisfactorily ; some 
suggestions thereupon ; Toole 21540-21548. 

Of teachers with a view to classification should be 
by inspectors, not by professors, the meritorious re- 
ceiving a certificate entitling them to a step in pro- 
motion; Sheehy 26293-26301. 

Uniformity of standard in examinations of teach- 
ers by Inspectors ; steps taken by Inspectors after 
examination; ib. 26302-26313. 

Uniformity of system of examinations for clas- 
sification; ib. 26425-26430. Persons not engaged 
under the National Board are sometimes allowed to 
come to, and receive certificates, but not in a formal 
manner; ib. 26431-26440. 

At the annual examinations of teachers by In- 
spectors the questions are drawn up by the Head 
Inspectors ; the teachers use “ Board’s Book of Na- 
tural Philosophy ;” an answer given outside that 
book would be taken; ib. 26501-26511. 

Of teachers not necessary in a system of paying 
personal salaries ; if conducted in writing there 
would be no difficulty in examining Christian 
Brothers and nuns ; law of Canada should be ap- 
plied as to exemption of members of religious orders 
from; Card. Cullen 27458-27465. 

See also Teachers. 

Expense of Education : 

Per head in a model school, in a common school, 
in a Christian Brothel's’ school, and in a nuns’ school ; 
lip. Dorrian 9045, 9046. 

See also Cost. Education. 

Experimental Science : 

Teaching of physical science at Marlborough- 
street training establishment; Butler 6262-6296. 
6445-6450. 

Discontinuance of lectures on, since death of Dr. 
Clarke; no provision for instruction in physical 
science, except from the head masters taught by Dr. 
Clarke; O'Sullivan 7813-7820. 

Lectures on chemistry, by the late Dr. Clarke ; 
Newell 25280. 

Few in connexion with, at Marlborough-street ; 
Sheehy 26491-26493. 

See also Geology and Mineralogy. 



Farms : 

Held by ecclesiastical persons are generally better 
managed than the land around them ; Be Fere 20368. 

Compai'ison between Irish and Belgian small 
farms; superiority of the Belgian ; Baldwin 13273- 
13302. 

Small farms as against large not advocated, but 
as there are 300,000 small farms in Ireland, it is 
desirable to teach the best means of cultivation ; 
aptitude of small farmers for erecting their own 
buildings ; ib. 4595. 

Farra School : 

Belonging to the Incorporated Society ; the failure 
of, as an agricultural school, was owing to supe- 
riority of Government agricultural schools ; the 
land is now let to the master, who makes a profit 
of it, in supplying vegetables and milk to the pupils ; 
he is not allowed to neglect his school duties while 
managing the farm ; Rockett 25944-25963. 

Faughanvalf. Schools : 

Explanations regarding ; Fcllicrew 16521. 16648, 
16649. 

Fees : 

Mode of payment of school-fees in model schools ; 
Keenan 1056-1061. 

Transmission of, to Inspector, and distribution 
of, by him ; ib. 1062-1064. 

School-fees a necessary element of the National 
system ; Commissioners have endeavoured to secure 
as much as they could legitimately venture on ; ib. 
1133—1x35. No fixed rate of ; ib. 1248, 1249. 

Relation between school-fees paid and classifica- 
tion of teachers ; ib. 1687-1690. 

As to “ Inspectors’ results fees ” dependent on a 
system of payment by results proposed by witness ; 
ib. 2077-2082. 2116-2119. 

Paid at model schools in Ireland, amount of ; 
they are transmitted to the Board, by order of the 
Treasury ; they should all go to the teachers ; 
Newell 2461-2467. 2577-2583. 

Better attendance and more attention at school 
m i g ht, be expected if children had to pay school- 
fees ; O'Carroll 4136-4138. 

Paid by pupils in Marlborough-street model 
school ; Joyce 6591-6594. 

School-fees at model schools and at Christian 
Brothers’ and nuns’ schools, disparity of ; Bp. Dor- 
rian 8855-8863. 9041-9046. 

School-fees are rarely paid, even in Dublin ; 
Cory 1 1916-1 1920. 

School-fees are too low; landlords should give 
more ; demand on State should be moderate ; 
Kavanagh 12434. 

In majority of Erasmus Smith’s schools children 
pay school-fees ; Rudkin 13493. 

School-fees have reached their maximum point, 
unless higher branches are taught ; M‘Ivor 13814. 

School-fees are very low in Wesleyan schools ; 
M‘Millen 14571. Total amount of ; ib. 14573. Fees 
are asked, but not enforced ; ib. 14576. 

Priests do everything they can to induce the chil- 
dren to pay school fees ; it is for the benefit of both 
teachers and pupils ; those who pay attend more 
regularly ; Bp. Keane 15645. 

More attention should be paid to school-fees ; 
many parents are well able to pay who do not ; 
where there is competition no fees whatever are 
paid; Wilson 16172-16174. 

School-fees ai-e paid pretty generally in the North, 
but not sufficiently ; none but the absolutely poor 
should be excused ; those who pay attend best ; 
Petticrew 16583-16591. Incomes of teachers should 
be increased more directly from ; ib. 16589. 

Bad method of payment ; irregular amount of ; 
advantage of weekly payment of; Mahony 17032- 
17036. 17045-17047. Ought to be paid in convent 
schools; ib. 17037. Parents ought to pay more; 
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Pees — continued. 

Sometimes made quarterly ; not advisable to 
abolish quarterly payments, though often less than 
expected ; balance mostly dispensed with by compro- 
mise ; smaller fees punctually paid better for the 
teacher; Mahony 17048—17054. 

Many more parents could pay school-fees than 
do ; teachers often refrain from enforcing, as it 
might affect average attendance, and so diminish his 
income; Macdonough 17744-17746. 

Tendency of fees to increase; ib. 17758, 17759. 

Manager cannot know who should be admitted 
free and who not ; in Naas the question rests prac- 
tically with witness (the teacher) ; ib. 17754-17757. 

Whatever efforts are made to enforce school-fees 
are made by the teachers; neither managers nor 
gentry make any ; ib. 17771-17778. 

Managers and teachers arrange for relief of pupils 
from payment of fees ; teachers say it is impossible 
to enforce payment; ib. 17914-17918. 17928,17929. 

Average of, to all teachers in Ireland ; ib. 17919- 
17927. 

As a general rule, those who can pay, do ; ib. 
'793 3- 

.School-fees were levied in the years of the famine 
as they are now ; ib. 17955. 

School-fees paid in witness’s Non-Subscribing Pres- 
byterian schools ; J. S. Porter 18068, 18069. 

Enforcement of payment of school-fees has a good 
effect; Matthews 18375—18379. 

Many are able to pay who do not ; if managers 
and teachers pulled together amount of, might be 
largely increased; ib. 18446-18450. 

School-fees in Canada; Gordon 18917, 18918. 

Managers and teachers always encourage payment 
of school-fees; Gallagher 19176 , 19177. 19257, 
19258- 

Attempt to enforce payment of school-fees would 
injure education, and make the teacher unpopular; 
O’Callaghan 20074-20082. 

V ery few paid in Elphin ; reasons for this ; com- 
pulsory payment of, might have an ill effect ; War- 
burton 20847, 20848. 

School-fees charged in St. Wilfrid’s and St. 
A.1 phousus’ schools, Manchester ; Toole 21177—21181. 
Should not be dispensed with, except under a great 
National scheme for education of the poor; ib. 
21x88-21190. 

School-fees should not be required in a system of 
National education, but attendance should be com- 
pulsory ; children who pay are generally more 
pu actual in attendance ; in Manchester schools are 
about one third of the grant; ib. 21307-21312. 

Small amount of school-fees paid in Cappagh 
schools ; children of higher classes in model schools 
should pay higher fees ; Byrne 21572. 21581- 
21584. 2x619. 

School-fees are badly paid ; to enforce payment 
of, would affect attendance; Forde 22945. 22975. 
22986. Rigidly enfoi’ced in school conducted by 
ladies of the Sacred Heai't ; ib. 22979. 

Teachers allowed to keep school-fees as an en- 
I'ouragement ; not insisted on in cases of difficulty : 
the majority pay none ; ib. 22992-22994. 

A penny a week would not be too much ; Newell 
24851-24853. 

See also National Schools : 2. Cost, Income, dec. 
Kenianism : 

A teacher accused of, who had resumed his duties, 
dismissed by Board at instance of Government ; 
Nelly 3053-3055. 

Christian Brothel's’ boys did not go in procession 
in honour of the men executed in Manchester ; 
Grace 9502-9506. 

The attempt to exclude all references to the liis- 
tox - y and literature of Ireland has contributed to the 
rise of; 75 per cent, of those implicated in, had 
been National school pupils; Kavanagh 12398- 
1 2406. 



Fenianism — continued. 

An effect of the model schools ; Andrews 14771. 

Is not the l'esult of the National system ; Boss 
17446-17449; J. Porter 18712. 

No National teachers have been convicted of' 
Newell 2491 1 -24913. 

Means taken by Superior of Christian Brothers 
to prevent spread of; Card. Cullen 27051. 

Fines : 

On teachers for misconduct, amount of, and means 
of checking, &c. ; Macdonnell 578-581. 586-588. 

Fines, depi'ession, &c., recommended by Inspec- 
tor's after inspection of school ; Keenaii 1 100-1x03. 

Upon teachei's are decided upon by Resident Com- 
missioner on consultation with Chiefs of Inspection ; 
amount of ; late attendance one cause of ; are 
avoided as much as possible ; average number about 
four or five a month; Newell 2692—2703; Hunter 
3171-3176. 

Power of superintendent of inflicting fines for 
txifling offences ; cases of serious irregularity must 
be brought before the Boai'd ; O’Sullivan 7722. 

Finglas National School : 

Inefficiency of trained and classed teacher at ; 
Sheeliy 26358—26362. 

Fitzgerald, Michael, Esq., Head Inspector under 
National Boai'd, evidence of ; pages 328-340. 511- 
513. 

Flax-growing : 

An Irishman does not pi'oduce such good samples 
of flax as a Belgian ; instruction is more wanted in 
its treatment than in its cultivation ; the gross pro- 
duce of the raw material is rather more in Ireland 
than in Belgium ; the erection of small scutch mills 
at convenient distances desirable ; but in Belgium 
the average produce of liand-scutched flax is above 
that of mill-scutclied ; Baldwin 13303-13320. 

Farmers are wrong in their objection to grow 
flax ; it is one of the most ancient agricultural pur- 
suits of the country ; ib. 13321-13327. The soil in 
Belgium being alluvial is more easily prepared, and 
the flax is better ; it is hopeless to expect to grow 
flax without pex-fect tillage ; ib. 13328-13330. 

Instruction in growing flax has been attempted 
on a small scale at Glasnevin ; a complete course of 
technical instruction is afforded in the school at 
Ghent; ib. 1333 t- I 3333- 

Forde, Very Rev. Monsignor Laurence, parish priest, 
and vicar-general of diocese of Dublin, evidence of ; 
pages 999-1027. 

Fortescue, Mr. : 

His restoration of original x'ule as to exclusion of 
children of different faith, dui'ing religious instruc- 
tion, has not x-emoved the objections of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops ; Navanagh 12098-12101. 

Fortescue’s, Mr., Letter : 

References to ; Macdonnell 11243. 11348. 1 1 35° > 
Berkeley 11562-11573; Macdonnell 23772, 23773. 
23812-23816. 23828. 23848-23873. 23882-23889. 
23896. 

Tlie proposals in, if adopted, would have been a 
departui-e from the system of united education ; the 
Board was willing to adopt them but the Govern- 
ment refused ; Wilson 16011-16017. 

Was written on the day the Government re- 
signed, a clear indication of the system of education 
being used for political purposes ; ib. 16135-16143. 
16297. 

So called, generally supposed not to have ema- 
nated fi'om him ; ib. 16294. 

His plan of denominational boarding-houses, to 
be supported by localities, objected to, as being a 
concession to the Roman Catholic party ; Macdonnell 
23812-23828. 

Approval by National Boax-d of the plan suggested 
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Fortescue’s, Mr., Letter — continued. 
by; estimate submitted to Government; matter 
dropped, no notice being taken by the latter; 
Macdonnell 23986-23993. 

Scheme of model schools proposed in, somewhat 
similar to that of Mt. Keenan ; Board approved of 
Mr. Fortescue’s after having objected to Mr. Kee- 
nan’s; Newell 24732-24751. 

Proposal of, unsatisfactory ; would retain evils of 
mixed system ; proposal as to establishing model 
schools by private persons of great importance ; 
Card. Cullen 26610. 

See also Denominational Boarding Houses. 

Foyle College, Londonderry : 

Originally a high-class classical school, with a 
commercial department recently added ; eminent 
men educated at ; subscribed to by the Irish So- 
ciety; Williamson 20963. 20970, 20971. 21067, 
21068. Its management; ib. 2x106. 

France : 

System of education in, not to be taken as a model ; 
Bp. Keane 15601, 15602. 

Denominational schools have spread throughout 
the Empire ; Card. Cullen 26630. 

Higher schools in, tainted with infidelity ; school- 
masters, how appointed ; communal councils, priest 
always a member of, and has control of all matters 
affecting religion ; he may visit schools ; training 
schools in the hands of religious ; privileges are 
same for Catholics and Calvinists and Lutherans ; 
matters regarding education are not perfect, they 
are improving ; Inspectors, how appointed ; are ap- 
pointed according to religion of school; school- 
masters must hold a certificate of capacity; this 
would not be tolerated in free countries ; French 
system is opposed to English ideas of liberty ; not 
desirable to introduce it ; protection of minorities ; 
so far as the system is denominational it works well ; 
ib. 26658-26669. 

Students must attend training schools three years 
before they teach ; ib. 27048. 

Fraser’s Magazine : 

Extract from article in, showing the necessity 
but present impossibility of educated Catholic laity 
resisting the clergy ; Whittle 24123. 

Fraser, Rev. J., m.a. : 

References to report of, on systems of education 
in United States and Canada; Gordon 18886- 
18888; 18991-18993; 19046 et seq. ; Card. Cullen 
26630, 26633. 27050. 27458. 

French : 

Teaching of, in ordinary schools, advocated ; 
Hunter 3488, 3489. 3502-3505. . 

Desirability of teaching classics and French in 
National schools; Sheridan 5499-5501. 5764- 
5772 ; Berkeley x 1429-11436. 11636. 

Desirability of teaching; Matthews 18298, 18299. 

See also Classics. 

Friends, Society op : 

School of a member of, at Bessbrook. See Bess- 
brook School. 

The better classes, like any others, send their 
children to their own schools, but the poorer chil- 
dren attend Bessbrook school like any others ; a 
boarding school is maintained for neglected children 
of former Friends, who are strictly educated in 
then- religion ; Friends who can affox-d it send their 
children to England; Richardson 25755-25763. 

Gallagher, Mr. Patrick, National school teacher, 
evidence of; pages 830-836. 

Gallowsgreen School, Cork : 

Under the Presentation Order of Brothers ; cir- 
cumstances concerning ; Townsend '■ r 7 2 86,-r r 7 288. 



Galway : 

Erasmus Smith’s school in, given, up on account 
of small attendance ; Rudkin 13996. 

Gal way. Model School : 

Considerable diminution in numbex-s of Roman 
Catholics at; Keenan 1581-1583. 

Frequented by a class of pupils for whom model 
schools wex-e not intended ; the public money was 
therefore- misapplied ; O'Reilly 14987—14989. 

Gaynor, Brother Patrick A., of the Presentation 
Ox-der for the education of poor boys, evidence of ; 
pages 761, 762. 

General Assembly in Dublin : 

Resolutions of, in 1855, as to use of non-vested 
schools for religious worship ; Kavanagh 10924. 

Geography : 

Taught in first class of schools ; Sheridan 5856. 

Too much attention given to details of geogi-aphy, 
&c., in common schools ; O'Reilly 15076. 

How taught in the central training establish- 
ment ; the pupils never make maps ; Rintoul 26220- 
26228. 26233-26240. 

Geography, Epitome of : 

Alleged errors in ; . Hunter 3529; Kavanagh 
12364-12372. 

Geology : 

Not taught in tx-aining establishment at Marl- 
borough-street ; Butler 6307-6309. 

Geology and Mineralogy : 

No collection made for teaching since Dr. Clarke’s 
death ; these subjects not now taken up ; Newell 
25296-25298. 

See also Experimental Science. 

Glasnevin : 

The horticultural depai-tment at, is for training 
men as steward and gardener combined ; experiments 
there undesirable ; Glasnevin will best perfonn its 
functions by practising the proved best systems ; 
Baldwin 4535~4544- 47 *9-47 3°- 

The smaller fax-ms at Glasnevin most useful for 
instx-uction ; the land is very productive ; the five- 
acre fax-m keeps four cows and employs as much 
labour as some twenty-acre farms with poor soil ; 
^•4573-4585- 4624-4632- 

Young men from Glasnevin become good 
stewards ; ib. 4596, 4597. The pupils come chiefly 
from other agricultural schools; there ax-e some 
free scholarships, filled by competitive examination ; 
for paying pupils there is only a pass examination ; 
the yearly fee of £8 not an obstruction ; ib. 4598- 
4601. 4604. 

Griffith’s valuation, made about twenty years 
ago, of Glasnevin fax-m ; the value of the land is 
£369 15s. ; the original size has been repeatedly 
increased ; ib. 4637-4648. 

The physical capacity of caxxdidates is tested for 
about four days ; out of 878 tx-ained, 500 are en- 
gaged in agriculture at home; of the remainder many 
are employed in offices in which their knowledge of 
agriculture is useful, or whose employments arc 
more or less connected with agricultux-e ; ib. 13 150- 
13165. 

Glasnevin is going on well, is capable of great 
development; teachixig staff not adequate; there 
should be a professor of vetex-inary sux-gery ; the 
training there should be completed by the establish- 
ment of a reaxing farm, and by instruction in ro- 
cl aiming land; calves and sheep now reax-ed are so 
done at a loss. Admission to Glasnevin is at present 
obtained by competitive examination ; Baldwin 
13238-13266. 

As to projected execution of gas works at model 
school at; Slack 14293^-14204. 

9 G 2 
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Glasnevin — continued. 

As to supply of gas at, in connexion with Board 
of Works; Owen 27558-27560. 

Albert institution rather successful ; objectionable 
while on the mixed system ; Card. Cullen 27048. 

Museum at Albert training school, Glasnevin ; 
Sheehy 26507. . x . , , 

Programme of preliminary examination lor ad- 
mission to the Albert Institution, Glasnevin, con- 
ducted by the District Inspectors, May 29, 1868 ; 
App. xii pages 1300, 1301. 

See also Board of Works. 

Glenmaquin or Glennaquin : 

A Presbyterian school established at, said to be 
unnecessary; MMenamin 22079-22084. 

Letter from Lev. R. M ‘Morris to Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, dated February 22, 1869, respecting estab- 
lishment of Glennaquin National school ; App. xv., 
page 1303. 

Good Behaviour, 

Cleanliness, order, and habits of decorum in schools 
are of vital importance; J. S. Porter 18237, 18238. 

Good Service Pay : 

Unjust distribution of, a complaint of the teachers 
of Ulster; suggestions for its extension; Matthews 
18268. 18278. 18363-18369. 

Due to all deserving teachers irrespective of other 
considerations; ib. 18439, I 844°- 

Every teacher faithfully discharging his duties 
should receive ; restriction of ; Macdonough I773^ - 
17739. 

Additional pay for long service ; Gallagher 19316- 
19318. 

Gordon, John, esq., District Inspector under National 
Board, evidence of ; pages 818-830. 

Grace, Brother John Augustin, head of establish- 
ment of Christian Brothers, Richmond-street, Dublin, 
evidence of ; pages 370-385 ; 591, 592. 

“ Grace ” Allowance : 

Explanation of, and practice in connexion 'with ; 
Keenan 1075-1078. 1227-1229. 

Grammar : 

Too much attention given to details of grammar, 
■fcc., in common schools ; O’Reilly 15076. 

Imperfect knowledge of, by children in lower 
classes ; Sheridan 5536, 5537. . 

Is unnecessary for junior children in National 
schools ; it would be a serious thing to exclude it ; 
the Board is responsible as to its retention or re- 
moval ; Keenan 1285. 1290-1292. 1295. 1316. 

Gratuitous Education : 

Demoralizing effects of ; Petticrew 16588. 

See also Fees. 

Gratuities 

To teachers for instruction in extra hours ; 
O’Carroll 4097. 

Gray, Sir John : 

His condemnation of Dr. Whately’s opinions ; 
Kavanagh 12090. 

Guardians, Boards of : 

Payments of, for deaf and dumb pauper children 
at Cabra ; occasional reluctance of, to --sending 
children there; M‘ Donnell 14220. 14269. 14273. 
14334- 14349- I43S4-I4359- 
Hackett, Rev. John Winthrop, Secretary of Incor- 
porated Society, evidence of ; pages 1146-1155. 

Hall, Dr. : 

His connexion with the National Presbyterian 
, school in King's Inns-street, Dublin, as to means of 
proselytism ; Kavanagh 10889-10906. 



Halt, Bishop : 

Remonstrance of, in 1850, against non-vested 
schools, as affording facilities for proselytizing; 
Macdonnell 24061, 24062. 

Hamilton, Rev. Hugh, Inspector under Church Edu- 
cation Society, evidence of; pages 322-328. 
Hammersmith Roman Catholic Male Training 
College : 

Was established in 1852, and. was put in con- 
nexion with Committee of Council at the commence- 
ment ; was originally intended for a religious teach- 
in" order ; the teachers now are mainly secular ; 
number of teachers in training ; length of course ; 
income; Superior is an Oratorian priest, with a 
Vice-President in holy orders, a secular priest, and 
a number of lay teachers ; Allies 25340-25358. 

Hedge Schools : 

A considerable number, 500 or 600 at least, of 
what are called hedge schools, still exist in Ireland ; 
Macdonnell 702-704. 

Number of, diminished by the National system ; 
De Vere 20285. 

See also Private Adventure Schools. 

Henry, Rev. Dr. : 

Disagreement with his opinion as to the meaning 
of the Board’s rule as to exclusion; Kavanagh 
23416-23418. 

As to payment of his expenses in attending the 
National Board; Macdonnell 23937-23943. 

History : 

Exclusion of the history of Ireland from the 
Board’s books has not had the effect intended ; it 
was felt as an insult to the Irish nation. If it 
could be written in a certain spirit, there would be 
less appetite for the food supplied by newspapers ; 
Bp. Keane 15640, 15641. 

Difficulty in teaching, inlreland ; Matthews 1 8384- 
18386. 

Is not sufficiently taught in the schools ; J ■ Porter 
18648. A history of Ireland might be compiled 
that would be acceptable to all parties; ib. 18666. 

An important part in the education of the young ; 
ib. 18681. 

Suggestions as to the teaching of ; De Vere 20236. 
A school which would not teach history is no 
school at all; Allies 25400-25405. Character of 
history taught in Catholic Poor School Committee’s 
Schools ; managers use any historical text-books 
they please ; ib. 25428-25439. 

Teaching of history involves the most important- 
facts which concern the human race for eighteen 
centuries; it is impossible to exclude the grand 
point of contention between Catholics and Protes- 
tants ; ib. 25617. 

Irish history omitted from Board’s books ; know- 
ledge of, possessed by masters very limited ; Card. 
Cullen 27048. 

The history used by Christian Brothers is from 
Fredet; ib. 27133. . , . 

A great advantage in teaching history is Having 
good teachers. History must be a witness of the 
truth; if a man write history, he must tell the 
truth; ib. 27406-27412. 

Hodson, Bishop : 

Particulars of a school about to be established in 
Elpliin under a bequest of, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants generally ; W arburton 2o85i -2 °873- 

Holidays : 

Are excluded in taking the average attendance 
at school; Hunter 3279-3288. 

Holland : 

System similar to that in Ireland exists in j evils 
of the system ; Card. CuUeji 26630. 
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Hostile Feelings in North of Ireland : 

Bitterness of, in spite of the improvements during 
the last fifty years ; Macdonnell 1 1352. 

Hunter, William Adams, Esq., one of the Chiefs of 
Inspection under National Board, evidence of ; pages 
143-167. 

Incorporated Society for promoting English 
Protestant Schools in Ireland : 

1. Constitution, Management, Funds, Objects, 

and Trusts. 

2. Schools, Teachers, dec. 

1. Constitution, Management, Funds, Objects, 
and Trusts : 

Its management is by a General Board and Exe- 
cutive Committee of fifteen, chosen out of the 
members at large; Lord Lieutenant is patron, 
Archbishop of Armagh vice-patron ; all the Bishops, 
the Chief Judges, and some others are ex-officio mem- 
bers • the number of general members limited to 
112, besides 25 ex officio ; Ilackett 25793-25796. 

Objects of, as specified in charter; to hold a 
limited amount of property for the maintenance of 
schools, in which masters and mistresses were to 
teach the children of Papists and poor natives in 
the E"gHsh tongue and fundamental principles of 
true religion, and in industrial occupations ; ib. 
25801-25812. 25902-25907. Trusts upon which 
the Society holds its property; ib. 25824-25827. 

Originally incorporated for the children of 
“Popish and other poor natives of Ireland,” to 
bring them up as members of Established Church. 

A change took place in 1832, in withdrawal of 
Government grant; Protestants now chiefly ad- 
mitted; ib. 25845-25850. 

One object of, is to promote loyalty. The obli- 
gation to Church of England teaching does not 
necessarily encourage disloyalty to the Queen among 
Roman Catholics ; ib. 25896-25901. 

As to committees and sub-committees, and their 
reports; ib. 25911-25915. 

Are bound by charter to bring up Roman Ca- 
tholics and other natives as Protestants. Catholics 
did come to the old charter schools ; often placed 
there in infancy, and nurses appointed for them ; 
but now, as Catholics do not come, Protestants are 
educated. No failure of trust in this ; ib. 25970- 
25981. 25986, 25987. 

Area of operation is restricted by want of funds ; 
desire of Society to enlarge it; ib. 25982-25985. 

The trusts being for the promotion of Protestant- 
ism, if Roman Catholics will not come to be so 
educated, the trusts are fulfilled by the education of 
Protestants, which view is confirmed by a Chancery 
decision, quoted-; ib. 25992-25997. 

The system of, does not exclude poor children ; 
the good education given tends to draw them out of 
their own class of life, which is not undesirable ; 
ib. 26006-26011. 

Funds of, and their sources ; property held by, 
and trusts for which held ; ib. 25813-25827. 25902. 

Special bequests to ; the Pococke estate, Dean 
Stewart’s estates, the Ranelagh estates, and the 
Conolly estate ; ib. 25831-25840. 25877. 

Farra Agricultural School belonging to. See 
Fabra School. 

2. Schools, Teachers, <$'c. .- 
Society has eight boarding institutions and thir- 
teen day schools wholly or in part supported by it ; 
the training institution is at Santry ; ib. 25765— 

25789- , . . . 

Number of children in these institutions about 
1,000, 246 foundation pupils, 700 others ; course of 
instruction given ; high distinctions gained by pupils 
in competitive examinations ; free pupils elected by 
competition ; sound scriptural and useful English 
education given in day schools ; Ilackett 25793. 



Incorporated Society — continued. 

Admit children of various classes, and of different 
religions, the condition of poor being observed ; all 
must be taught as members of Established Church ; 
Ilackett 25878. 25882. 

Failure of attempts of, to teach trades and hus- 
bandry ; ib. 25883, 25884. 

Admission to schools of, by competition ; and on 
conditions stated ; ib. 25851-25859. 

Middle-class day school of, in Aungier-street ; ib. 
25860-25864. Payments made in boarding schools 
of, and at Santry; ib. 25865-25870. 

System of inspection in schools of; ib. 25908- 

Local management of schools is by catechist and 
local committee ; catechist is generally the clergy- 
man of the parish, who is paid ; other duties per- 
formed by him ; ib. 25916-25923. 25998,25999. 

Difficulties in the way of bringing the schools of, 
into connexion with National Board, haviug regard 
to the terms of charter ; of three propositions for 
change of system, that preferred which leaves board- 
ing schools as they are, preference being given to 
children from privileged parts, where the small 
minority cannot support a school ; this can be done, 
and has been done, without new powers ; ib. 25928- 

^ Girls in boarding schools of, how provided for ; 
ib. 25964-25969. 

Age of admission of boys and girls into foundation 
schools, which are very similar to English boarding 
schools; ib. 25988-25991. 

Appointment, examination, and salaries of teachers 
of ; ib. 25924-25927. 

India: 

Effect of mixed education in ; Card. . Cullen 26633.. 
Indifferentism : 

Mixed education has no effect in producing; 
De Ven i 20249-20252. 

Does not exist to an unusual extent; Bp. of 

Ossory 20633. 

Indifference to religious doctrine and dogma a 
•consequence of mixed education; Toole 2 1441, 
21442; M'Menamin 21905. 

Industrial Training 

Recommended only to the extent of agricultural 
operations on a kitchen garden as illustrating literary 
instruction; Be Verc 20378-20381. 

Infant Schools : 

As to objectionable fittings of; Owen 27611- 
27613. 27618. 

Infidelity : 

The effect of the mixed system in India ; Card. 
Cullen 26633. 

Higher schools of France tainted with ; ib. 26658. 
Inspection : 

The Head Inspector and District Inspector do not 
visit schools together ; the Head Inspector behig a 
check on the former; Macdonnell 521-526. 

The Inspector is required to visit his schools un- 
expectedly, and it is his duty to visit the school as 
soon in the day after the opening as possible ; tb. 
592-596. 

Every school is inspected three times a year by 
the District Inspector, if possible; ib. 1 15-122. 

If an Inspector be bound to examine his schools 
three times a year he ought not to have more than 
seventy under his charge; ib. 55 1 ’ 55 2 - 565- 

System of inspection is very efficient ; no altera- 
tion of a fundamental character can be suggested ; 
Keenan 1031. 

In consequence of arrears the department was 
first placed under Chiefs of Inspection in 1855 ; 
ib. 1070-1073. 

Practice of, in connexion with the “grace allow- 
ance; ib. 1075-1078. 1227-1229. 
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Inspection — continued. 

As to accounting for discrepancies between num- 
bers on roll and numbers actually present ; Inspec- 
tors examine children to test their proficiency; 
Keenan 1818—1822. 

Examination of a school in Scripture history is 
entirely within Inspector’s discretion ; ib. 1888-1894. 
Inspectors are prohibited from examining in any 
secular subject not laid down in the programme for 
National schools; ib. 1895, 1896. They would not 
deliberately pass over the Scripture history lessons, 
but the lessons would not probably be selected ; ib. 
1951-1954. 

A school before it is admitted in connexion with 
the Board is always inspected ; Hunter 3684, 3685. 

No objection was ever made at the inspection of 
Protestant schools in South Dublin district by a 
Roman Catholic Inspector; O' Carroll 4046. In 
visiting schools the Inspector makes his entries 
in the Report Book and Observation Book ; the 
latter is not designed for the public ; a stranger in 
asking for it would be asking a very unusual thing ; 
ib. 4203-42 10. It depends on the nature of the in- 
spection whether all the children present are ex- 
amined ; in city schools a boy, by passing from one 
school to another, might be examined five or six 
times a year ; ib. 4233-4241. 

Examination is always made in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, geography and grammar; when a 
school is reported to be good, it is for general pro- 
ficiency in its programme ; ib. 4242-4251. Notice 
is taken if children are too highly classed ; ib. 4414. 

Primary inspections are for detailed information ; 
secondary for numerical results and general state- 
ment ; Sheridan 4939-4943. 

Of Christian Brothers’ schools, by the superiors, 
once a year ; Grace 9399-9403. 

Inspection districts recast in 1855. Recasting of 
districts and equalization of Inspectors’ work was 
done under superintendence of witness and other 
Head Inspectors ; fair distribution of districts ; 
Kavanagh 12008—12017. 

Erasmus Smith’s schools are inspected twice a 
year; every child is examined; Rudkin 13491. 13508. 
13527. 13602. Grammar schools not under inspec- 
tion;*?;. 13982. Expenses of inspection of Erasmus 
Smith’s schools are paid by that Board; ib. 13591- 
13593 - 

Of Erasmus Smith’s, of National Board’s, and of 
Church Education Society’s schools could not be 
combined in one officer; ib. 13594-13598. 

The system of inspection of schools must be re- 
cognized by the State ; Warren 15359. 

Of schools under witness’s proposed scheme for 
National Education ; ib. 15220-15222. 

Interference of the State should be confined to 
finance, inspection, and administration ; Bp. Keane 
15859-15862. 

In England is confined to secular subjects ; it is 
not contemplated by the Catholic bishops to include- 
inspection of religious matters in Ireland ; ib. 15928- 
I5930- 

The State should ascertain through its Inspectors 
the state of proficiency in secular matters, leaving 
religious teaching to managers, &c., and this for all 
sects; Blacker 16428, 16429. •* 

Scheme for a general examination of schools, similar 
to Duke of Newcastle’s Commission in England ; 
knowledge to be derived from it ; quite within scope 
of present commission ; Maliony 16967-16984. 
16990, 16991. 

Explanation as to witness’s inspection of certain 
schools; ib. 17196 et seq. 17218, 172x9. Further 
personal explanations; ib. 17221 et seq. 

Of schools, generally two a day ; of what the in- 
spection consists ; ib. 17264-17271. 

Of Roman Catholic school by Protestant Inspector 
occasions no inconvenience ; under present rules of 
.he Board it could not; Macdonough 17747-17753. 

In the inspection of schools, mostly the same 
standard is applied throughout Ireland ; ib. 178x6. 



Inspection — continued. 

Of schools by Government Inspectors of great 
value; one of the best parts of the system ; assist- 
ance rendered to schools by ; no objection whatever 
to religious denomination of Inspector ; J. 8 . Porter 
18076-18079. 

Less inspection would be sufficient ; Matthews 
18389-18391. 

No difficulty known, from inspection of Catho- 
lic school by Protestant. Inspector; O' Callaghan 

19940-19945- 

The pi-esent system of, efficient and proper ; De 
Vere 20215, 20216. 

Of vested and non-vested schools the same; ib. 
20306. 

Advantage to schools of Government inspection • 
Bp. of Ossory 20648-20651. 

Objection to denominational inspection; ib. 20688, 
20689. 

Denominational inspection not required; Atkins 
20728-20730. 

Axi' Important element in prosperity of schools ; as 
made by National Boaid’s inspectors ideally efficient ; 
Byrne 21770-21776. 

By local patrons sometimes of avail; ib. 21777- 
21781. 

Does not always afford protection to minorities ; 
Kavanagh 22523. 22529. 22561. 

Should be confined entirely to secular teaching, as 
in England; Forde 22955, 22962-22965. 

Preference for a denominational system of; Car 
tholic observances likely to be misinterpreted, and 
the feelings of the pupils hurt by Inspectors not 
fully understanding them ; ib. 23096-23101. 23106. 

Denominational inspection would be retrogression, 
although demanded by bishops and clex’gy ; Whittle 
24155-24159. 

As to sufficiency of notes taken during : notes 
must be taken of statistics ; the actual state of in- 
struction may be left to memory ; misstatements in 
a report relating to witness ; Maliony 25685. 

Of schools of Incorpoi-ated Society ; JIackett 25908 
-25910. 

Under English system is altogether denomina- 
tional, and in Roman Catholic schools is confined 
to secular subjects; Allies 25556-25569. 

There can be no good schools without denominar 
tional inspection ; inspection of i-eformatories is not 
denominational; ib. 25604-25614. 

Undenominational inspection in England would be 
objected to by the Catholic bishops, and would be 
felt as a great grievance ; “ unsectarian” education 
and “ unsectarian” inspection mean the same thing : 
ib. 25615-25620. If inspection did not include 
history it would not extend to the most important 
points taught ; ib. 25641-25651. 

Of school buildings under Board of Works by 
clerks of works ; Owen 27513-27518. 

Code of instructions for District and Sub-Inspec- 
tors of National schools ; App. iv., pages 1281-1287. 
See also Erasmus Smith’s Schools. Mixed 
Schools. National Schools. 

Inspection Districts : 

Recast in 1855 ; are fairly distributed ; Kavanagh 
X2008-12017. Area in square miles, and. number 
of schools in Castlewellan and four other distiicts ; 
Hunter, page 158. 

Inspectors : 

Inspectors have power of appeal, but it is rarely 
exercised ; Macdonnell 490-492. The Inspector is 
bound to examine and .class every child once a year, 
and on other occasions, as far as time will permit : 
ib. 493. 

Primary and secondary reports of ; primary made 
every fourth year ; secondary once or , twice a year ; 
no uniform practice as to these reports ; ib. .494-504. 

Cannot always make three inspections of all the 
schools in a year ; if an Inspector be bound to do so, 
he ought not to have more than seventy under his 
charge; ib. 551, 552. 565. 
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Inspectors — continued. 

The Inspector writes a report in the school obser- 
vation book, which is open to the public, and sends 
a report to Dublin not intended for publicity ; 
.1 facdonnell 572-577. 

His duty is to visit a school as soon in the day 
after the opening as possible ; ib. 596. 

The reports of Head Inspectors published yearly 
are generally given without omissions, and are re- 
markably candid ; ib. 636-638. 

Their business is to check undue multiplication of 
monitors and teachers; Keenan 1047. 1074. 

Code of instructions to Inspectors; ib. 1 104, 1105. 
1259, 1260. 

Name, religious denomination, and district of 
each of the sixty Inspectors of National schools, 
from report of 1868 ; ib. 1266, 1267. 

The work of, under witness’s proposed plan of 
payment by results, will be largely increased ; ib. 
2276-2282. 

Promotion by, of children at annual examina- 
tions, not desirable ; Sheridan 4904-4909. 

Inexpediency of putting the decision as to pay- 
ments by parents and of teachers upon them ; 
Fitzgerald 8372 -8380. 

The efficiency of, is shown in the schools inspected ; 
ib. 8539, 8540. 

No Protestant Inspector for Dublin ; Belfast and 
Derry have Roman Catholic Inspectors ; ib. 8539- 
855*- 

Protestant Inspectors not objected to by Roman 
Catholics, but Catholics preferred; Bp. Dorrian 
8937-8939- . 

Examinations of children on roll, as to ability to 
read, by Inspectors ; poor results ; Kavanagli 10751— 
10755- 

Joint letter or “ round robin ’’ of five Head In- 
spectors to the Commissioners touching their griev- 
ances; history of ; ib. 10769-10780 ; pages 453-4-57. 

Letter of witness on school accounts to Resident 
Commissioner; ib. 10781, 10782. 

Inspection districts recast in 1 855. Predominance 
of Protestant Inspectors in Ulster; Inspectors do not 
select their own districts. Parish of Shankhill has 
two Inspectors. Recasting of districts and equali- 
zation of Inspectors’ work was done under superin- 
tendence of witness and other Head Inspectors ; dis- 
tribution of districts very fair ; no desire to exile Pro- 
testant Inspectors from Ulster; ib. 12008-12017. 

Are seldom consulted about the establishment of 
model schools ; ib. 12037— 12040. 

Of Erasmus Smith’s schools; his duties and 
emoluments; Thorp 12783-12789. 12980. Does 
not examine the grammar schools ; ib. 12851- 
12853; Budkin 13982. 

Secular instruction is inspected by; M‘ Milieu 
14521- 

General Inspector of Wesleyan schools visits all 
schools in turn ; ib. 145 1 9. Reports to Conference and 
Committee ; ib. 14520. Does not examine in secular 
subjects; ib. 14521. Reports of, not published ; ib. 
14522. 



Desirability of Protestants inspecting Roman 
Catholic schools, and vice versd, occasionally ; 
Warren 15339, i5340. 

Zealous lay Inspectors, Presbyterian or Protestant, 
might unpleasantly interfere in the schools of a 
different persuasion; Roman Catholic Inspectors 
have visited Protestant National schools, and Pro- 
testant Inspectors Catholic schools; Bp. Keane 
1 55,86-1 5 588. 

Should be denominational for denominational 
schools ; Presbyterian and Protestant Inspectors 
should be appointed by the heads of their Church ; 

^'n^ 8 ?-" 1 ,? 585, *5591— *5595- 

Gathohc bishops would be satisfied with a veto on 
appointment of Inspectors, as in England ; ib. 
15691. 15924-15926. 

Denomination of, quite immaterial ; Blacker 
16430-16432. 16440. 



Inspectors — continued. 

' No special difficulties encountered by; no altera- 
tion desirable in their position as regards central 
Board; Mahony 16987—16989. 

Mostly apply the same standard of inspection 
throughout Ireland ; Macdonongh 17816. 

Of great use in stimulating necessary supplies to 
schools ; no objection whatever to religious denomi- 
nation of ; the number of, might be multiplied with 
advantage; J. S. Porter 18076—18079. 

Testimony of, in favour of the non-clenominational 
system; ib. 18166, 18167. 

Often make objectionable and offensive inquiries ; 
should be confined to secular teach ing ; Forde 22955. 
22962-22965. 

Inspectors’ reports may be so framed as to show 
schools mixed which are really not so ; ib. 23044. 

Objection to the employment of Protestant In- 
spectors in National schools where Roman Catholic 
observances are allowed ; ib. 23096-23101. 23106. 
2 3 I2 7- 

Desirability of denominational Inspectors, even 
for secular subjects, who must be approved of by 
the bishops, by whomsoever appointed; ib. 23225- 

23233- 

Roman Catholic vacancies must be filled by 
Roman Catholics, and Protestant vacancies by Pro- 
testants; clerkships are filled by competition, an 
equal number of Catholics and Protestants being 
nominated, after examination by Civil Service Com- 
missioners; Macdonnell 23675-23680. 

The Commissioners reserve the right of abridging 
the reports of ; abridgment of Mr. Keenan’s re- 
port for 1858; omitted portions supplied; Mac- 
donnell 23802-23807. App. No. 17, page 1311. 

Important advantage in having Inspectors ap- 
pointed irrespective of religion ; Whittle 24089. 

Are promoted according to religious denomina- 
tion ; Newell 24629-24632. District Inspectors 
are very fairly paid ; amount of salary and travel- 
ling allowances ; cost, as compared with England, 
is much less ; have frequently complained of inade- 
quate pay ; complaints generally responded to. It 
is quite undesirable to diminish their number or raise 
their qualifications ; present number is sufficient 
to secure the inspection required. Classification 
must be retained. Promotion of, is as quick as in 
other departments ; should be by length of service 
and proficiency, not by religion; the six Head 
Inspectorships are the prizes ; ib. 24966-24972. 
24998-25010. 

Have different standards, so far as oral examina- 
tion is concerned ; the training of, should be con- 
sidered before that of teachers ; should undergo a 
course of schoolmastership in model schools ; many 
have done so ; Sheehy 26344-26351. 

In France are appointed according to the deno- 
mination of the school ; Card. Cullen 26665. 

Clergymen act as in England ; ib. 27071. 

Reasons for necessity of having denominational 
Inspectors; ib. 27415-27425. 

Joint letter from the Head Inspectors to the 
Commissioners of National Education, dated June 6, 
1856, and order of Commissionex-s thereupon ; 
Kavanagli, pages 453-457. 

As officers of the National Board. See National 
Education, Board of : 2. Officers. 

Inspectors of Roman Catholic Schools in England 

Arealways Roman Catholics, and must be approved 
by the Catholic Poor School Committee ; are often 
more strict and show less mercy than others ; their 
functions are limited exclusively to secular education : 
Toole 21510-21516. 21523-21526. 21859-21870. 

Institute of the Blessed Virgin for the Edu- 
cation of Youth. See Loretto Nuns. 

Intermediate Schools : 

Examination of, as a means of improving the 
character of education, advocated ; De Vere 20266. 
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Ireland : 

Not mentioned in the geography of the Third 
Book, and only twice in the history ; Card. Cullen 
27048. 

Great improvement in, since establishment of 
National Board, partially attributable to it ; other 
causes of improvement ; Card. Cullen, 27272. 

People of, now enjoy the greatest protection ; 
people of England are most anxious to protect inte- 
rests of; ib. 27410. 

Irish Church Mission Schools : 

Proselytizing carried on in, by means of food and 
clothes; 0 ’ Carroll 4397-4400. 



Irish Church Mission Society : 

Constitution and management of ; number of 
schools, and number and attendance of scholars ; 
Cory 11780-11792. 11816-11821. 11870-11879. 
11889. 11944-11947. 1 1966-1 1968. Object of the 
Society is the dissemination of Protestant principles 
and the conversion of Roman Catholics ; ib. 1 1851- 
11854. 

Description of education given ; training schools ; 
ib. 1 1 793-1 1797. Religious instruction in schools 
of, very prominent; ib. 11798. About two-fifths 
of the scholars are children of Roman Catholics; 
ib. 1 1799-11814, and note , 11822-11824. 11891- 
11898. Inspection of schools; ib. 11826, 11827. 
11839-11841. 

N umber of teachers; ib. 1 1886— 11890. Class 
from which they are drawn; ib. 1 1974-11983. 
They are all Irish, many Irish-speaking ; ib. 1 2004- 
12007. Salary of teachers; ib. 11904-11909. 
11913-11915. They are not allowed to follow other 
occupations; ib. 1 192 1-1 1923. They come up for 
training at about seventeen, and remain for about 
two years ; teaching is practised in the two model 
schools; ib. 11828-1 1838. 11865-1 1867. 

Two-thirds of the scholars can read a little ; ib. 
1 1842-1 1845. Children come to schools as early 
as three or four years of age, and generally remain 
till fourteen or fifteen ; ib. 11846-1 1850. In some 
schools they receive food and clothing; ib. 11825. 
ii 93 °~ ii 936- 11969. Ir 97°- 

The catechism is not taught to all the children,, 
but the religious element pervades all the teaching ; 
ib. 1 1 868, 11869. 11924-11928. 

Christian Knowledge Society’s books are used in 
the schools, also some few historical books and the 
Bible; ib. 11910. 11991. 11994. School-fees are 
very rarely paid, even in Dublin ; ib. 11916— 1 1920. 
Results of Society’s operations; ib. 11855-1 1864. 
11971-11973. 

Income and expenditure of the Society ; ib. 
1 1900— 11903. 11937-11943, and note. Society 
would be glad to receive aid from the State, but has 
not asked for it ; ib. 11929. 11962-1 1965. 

Hostility to the schools is very rare; ib. 11992. 
11995-12001. 

Is proselytizing and aggressive in its character ; 
no confidence in members of, as patrons of Catholic 
schools ; Card. Cullen 27278-27283. 

Statement of parentage of children attending 
schools of Irish Church Missions ; Cory, page 489. 

Abstract of returns for 1867-8 of number of 
Irish Church Mission schools, number of pupils on 
roll, average attendance, and number present on 
a given day ; ib. page 494. 

Irish in England : 

Opinion of, as to National schools wherein no 
direct religious teaching is given, has produced a 
great stratum of insincerity; Toole 21212, 21213. 

Irish Language : 

Pcr-centages of population speaking, in Galway, 
Mayo, Kerry, West Riding of Cork, Waterford, 
Clare, and Donegal ; the total of the Irish-speaking 
population is 1,105,536, or 19-1 per cent, of the 



Irish Language — continued. 
whole; Keenan 1653-1657. No provision has ever 
been made for teaching these people through the 
medium of Irish ; it is next to impossible to teach 
the Irish-speaking population by the ordinary pro- 
cess ; if they were taught to read Irish first they 
would more readily leam to read English ; ib. 1658- 
1660. 1662, 1663. 1736-1738, andnote. 2018-2021. 
Witness has several times drawn the attention of 
the Commissioners to the subject, but his project was 
not favourably received ; ib. 1666-1669. 

Still spoken in some schools ; no books in Irish 
published by Board, but no rule against it ; children 
often understand it better than English ; Sheridan 
4808-4812. 

Only one parish (Ratlilin) in the diocese where 
Irish is spoken; the National schools have been 
ancillary to spreading a grammatical knowledge of 
English, but if they had never been established all 
the people would speak English now ; Bp. Dorrian 
8674, 8675. a . . . 

Use that might be made of, in imparting know- 
ledge to children, and in examining their acquired 
knowledge of English ; Mahony 17 250-1 7 253. The 
use of, much diminished among the rising genera- 
tion ; few localities where it is spoken exclusively ; 
ib. 17254. 

Not much spoken by the rising generation ; Be. 
Vere 20155. Desirability of preserving; ib. 20159. 
20260-20262. 

Desirability of measures being taken for cultiva- 
tion of; ib. 20260—20262. 



iRisn Society of London (Society of the Governor 

and Assistants in London of the New Plantation 

of Ulster in Ireland) : 

All the schools of, except two, are under the Na- 
tional Board; Williamson 20958. Subscribe to 
more than 100 schools not on their estates; ib. 
20972. 

Subscriptions of, to schools ; ib. 20977-20980. 

Officers of the Society, their powers and election ; 
ib. 20982-20998. 

Property and trusts of the Society ; ib. 20999- 
21014. 21082-21097. 

Revenue and expenses of Society; ib. 2 1015— 
21025. 21033-21035. 

No payment ever made by Society towards a 
political election; ib. 21026-21032. 

As to grants to schools made by Society ; ib. 
21036-21052. 21058,21059. 21110-21115. 21125- 
21129. . . 

No control exercised over schools aided by Society ; 



ib. 21153-2H57. . . 

As to religious instruction given by, in its schools, 
ib. 21160-21x62. 

Connexion of, with Foyle College and Magee 
Institute; ib. 21167-21173. 

Character of schools in connexion with Society ; 
ib. 21098-21x08. 

Indisposition of Roman Catholics to accept grants 
from; ib. 2 1127— 21146. 

General statement of moneys received on account 
of the Hon. Irish Society, being the produce of their 
estates, fisheries, &c. ; together with the expendi- 
ture of the same; for year ending 4th February, 



Irwin, Rev. Alexander, honorary secretary of Dio- 
cesan Church Education Society of Armagh, evi- 
dence of ; pages 386-394. 



Jews : 

Duty of the State with regard to, on the question 
of State education ; Petticrew 16863-16880. 

An instance of a Jew attending Marlborough- 
street school was met in a satisfactory manner : 
ib. 16962, 16963. 

Nothing in the National system to exclude them 
from partaking of its education ; Ross 1 7 5 3 1 > T 7 53 2 ■ 
I7539-I7543- 
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Joint Letter : 

Or “round robin" of five Head Inspectors to 
Commissioners, on tbeir grievances; Kavanagh 
10769-10780; pages 453-457. 

Joint Management : 

Preference originally given in aid to schools 
under ; alteration of rule respecting ; schools under, 
give more trouble than others ; fallacy of the system 
of; Kavanagh 23461-23471. 

Josephians : 

Schools kept by, at Clondalkin ; O' Carroll 4068, 
4069. 

Joyce, P. W., esq., a.m., Head Master of boys’ 
central model school, No. 1, Marlborough-street, 
evidence of; pages 272-282. 

Kavanagh, James "William, Esq., Professor of the 
Catholic University, formerly Head Inspector under 
National Board, evidence of ; pages 395-411. 424- 
457. 495-511. 513-538. 589-591. 836-851. 973- 
991. 996-999. 1028-1042. 

His statement that pressure is put upon Catholic 
children to make them attend a Bible class at Bess- 
brook school contradicted; Richardson 23700, 23701. 
23707-23738. 

Statement as to unpublished portions of his re- 
port concerning Clonmel model schools, and model 
schools generally; Newell 24976-24991. 25056- 
25058. 

Knows the statistics and general bearing of Na- 
tional system ; was not sent to the north as agent 
of any Catholic bishop; Card. Cullen 27397-27400. 
Keane, Bight Bev. Dr., Boman Catholic Bishop of 
Cloyne, evidence of; pages 670-694. 

Keenan, Patrick Joseph, Esq., one of the Chiefs of 
Inspection under National Board, evidence of; 
pages 30—105. 

Beport by, in 1855, on working of the Board’s 
rule as to religious instruction ; part omitted from 
printed Beport of Board in 1855 ; the suppressed 
portion quoted; Ka/oanagh 12x60. 

Bepox-t of, was suppressed, until a motion was 
made in Parliament for its production ; Bp. Keane 
15867. 

As to abridgment of report of ; omitted portions 
supplied ; Macdonnell 23802-23808 ; App. No. xvii., 
page 1311. 

Portions of report of, as to establishment of model 
schools, were expunged by the Board as involv- 
ing an organic change in the system ; Netvell 24732- 
24751- 

Kelly, James, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the 
National Board, evidence of; pages 139-142. 
Keogh’s Act : 

For enabling landlords to grant sites for schools ; 
Bp. Dorricm 8649-8652. 

Kerry : 

Great increase in number of vested schools in, 
since 1860 ; Sheridan 5002, 5003. 

Kieran, Dr., Catholic Primate of Ireland : 

Objected to separate system, such as schools of 
Irish Church Missions ; he has changed his opinions, 
and can give good reasons for the change ; schools 
under his control are virtually denominational ; 
Card. Cullen 27377-27388. 

Kilcornan National School : 

Mixture of religions in, without ill effect ; De 
Vere 20x46-20151. 20237-20248. 

Extract from letter of Secx-etax-y of Public "Woi-ks 
Board, dated Dec. 10, 1868, i-especting delay in 
preparing to erect Kilcoi-nan National school, and 
in some other works in same disti-ict; App. xiii., 
page 1301. 



Kildare-place Society : 

Action of, with respect to formation of school 
libraries; Keenan 1434. 

Nuns’ and monks’ schools aided by ; Kavanagh 
10945, 10946. 

Allowed the Douay Vex-sion to be read ; the Chni-cli 
Education Society allows only the Authoi-ized 
Version; Andrews 14809-14813. 

Beason for the attendance of Boman Catholic 
children at schools of ; ib. 148 14-148 16. 

Opposition to Kildare place Society by Protest 
ants as well as Boman Catholics; Warren 15276, 
I5277- . ' 

Bequirements of, as to appointment of teacliex-s, 
objectionable to Boman Catholics ; Andrews 14759. 

Proselytism the cause of its breaking up ; Mahony 
17146. 

Kildare-place Model School : 

Children attending, ax-e vei-y much mixed ; Wil- 
kinson 7457. 

Kildare-place Training School : 

National Boai-d cannot assist, it being carried on 
upon denominational principles ; Macdonnell 23828. 
Kilflyn Applicant Case : 

Statement of cix - cumstances in connexion with 
which led to Inspector’s dismissal; Newell 25189- 
25202. 26887-26983. 

Kilkenny : 

Not much mixed education in ; J. Porter 18695- 
Model school at, satisfactory; ib. 18704, 18705. 
Kilkenny Agricultural School. See Agricultural 
Schools and Model Farms. 

Killarney : 

Schools of Px-esentation Order at; cost, dimen- 
sions, and accommodation of ; Gaynor i7353 _1 73^ 2 - 
17404-17406. 

Two convent National schools at; ib. 14707. 
King’s Inxs-street Presbyterian School : 

Attraction at, of giving away soup as a means of 
proselytism; Kavanagh 10889. 

Kinsealy National School : 

Inefficiency of teacher of; Sheelvy 26357, 26358. 
Kitchen Garden : 

Desirability of, attached to i-esidence, as a means 
of improving status of teachers; cooking and pre- 
vention of waste of food could be then taught ; De 
Vere 20211-20214. 20375-20377. 20380-20382. 

Kyle, "William Cotter, Esq., ll.d., Secretary to 
“Commissioners of Education in Ix-eland,” Clare- 
stx-eet, Dublin, evidence of; pages 664—670. 

Labourers’ Wages : 

In Stx-abane compared with the pay of teachex-s ; 
Matthews 18453-18455. 

“ La Creche ” : 

French system of, very beneficial ; desix-ability of 
introducing it here; Toole 21382. 

Landlords : 

Their duty to promote the education of their 
tenantry and the people about them ; De Vere 
20455-20459. 

Claims by tenants for compensation for improve- 
ments ; disputes but rarely arise, as the Board make 
the improvements where necessary ; it would be 
desirable to have a wx-itten agreement providing for 
ax-bitx-ation, but landlox-d3 would hardly submit ; 
Longfield 24372-24380, 

Larne Model School ; 

As to condition of offices attached to; J. S. Porter 
18242 et seq. 

9 H 
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Latin : 

Teaching of, in ordinary schools, advocated; 
Hunter 3488, 3489. 3502-3505. See also Classics. 

Lawyers : 

Preponderance of, among Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of National Board ; Macdonnell 23973. 

Leases : 

Form of, by parties granting sites for vested 
schools, as to exclusion of children from adverse 
religious teaching : Kavanagh 19458-19461. 

See also Schools ; 2. Vested and non-vested. Sites. 
Lectures : 

No lectures on experimental science delivered 
in Marlborough-street training establishment since 
death of Dr. Clarke; there is no provision for 
instruction in physical science, except from those 
head masters taught by Dr. Clarke; O'Sullivan 
7813-7820; Sheehy 26491-26493. 

Lectures on chemistry by the late Dr. Clarke ; 
Newell 25280. 

Lecture by witness in favour of education ; War- 
burton 20889—20891. 

See also Marlborough-street Training Estab- 
lishment, &c. : 2. Training Establishment. 

Deeper, Rev. Alexander; d.d., assistant, secretary and 
chaplain of Church Education Society, and general 
superintendent of training and model schools, evi- 
dence of ; pages 282-294. 

Lending Libraries : 

For use of those who have left school most desir- 
able ; a demand for suitable books might create a 
supply; Fitzgerald 8616-8622. 

Should be established in connexion with National 
system for loan of books to children of fourth and 
fifth classes ; success of, under the Christian 
Brothers; De Vere 20227-20230. 

In connexion with Roman Catholic schools in 
Manchester; Toole 21818-21822. 

None in Marlborough-street training institution ; 
not necessary for the general class; a small one 
accessible to the special class; Sheehy 26286, 26287. 

Letterkenny : 

Schools and population in; M‘Menamin 21992- 
22009. 22045-22050. 

“ Libera Schola ” : 

Meaning of the term ; Kyle 15487-15490. 
Limerick : 

Sufficient school provision for Protestant minori- 
ties in the county, so far as lies within witness’s 
knowledge; De Vere 20322-20339. 

Limerick Agricultural School. See Agricultural 
Schools and Model Farms. 

Literary Instruction 

In Christian Brothers’ schools is perfection, and 
there is more attention paid to science than in 
National schools ; Bp. Keane 15538. 

See also Books. National Board : 4. Books. 
Liverpool Roman Catholic Female Training 
School : 

The number in training isgenerally about seventy ; 
the school is under the management of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, the Poor School Committee being 
cognizant of all that goes on. No building grant 
was received, as the ladies preferred to use buildings 
of their own. Period of training ; no difficulty in 
finding places for teachers ; proportion of expense 
borne by Privy Council grant ; entrance fee ; Allies 
25364-25378. 

Account of income and expenditure for 1867, 
showing amount actually received and disbursed 
during the year ; ib. 25376. 



Local Boards 

Would practically be of no advantage; there 
would be no objection to a local committee aiding 
the patron in looking after the attendance, but the 
people themselves would rather have nothing to do 
with it ; Bp. Keane 15661-15669. 

As a rule do not , work well in Ireland ; the 
business would mostly fall into the hands of the 
parish priest ; Forde 23203-23206. 

Local Committees : 

Suggestion for handing over model schools to; 
Bp. of Down and Connor 19598. 19603-19605. 
19660-19665. 

Local Patrons 

Should be done away with ; J. S. Porter 18113. 
None at Dunmanway model school ; ib. 18121. 

Local Rate : 

Would be objectionable ; Parliament, if left to pay 
all, will come on the absentee landlords ; landlords 
in the case of a vested school have now to contribute 
a third ; the people also give aid in labour and so on, 
but would shrink from anything like local taxation ; 

• Bp. Keane 15645-15650. 15653. 

Desirable as a source of increase to teachers’ 
salaries; Macdonough 17779-17784. 

In aid of schools, something like the poor rate ox- 
county cess; the landlord to pay the larger amount; 
ib. 17889-17893. 17987- 

In aid of education objected to; Bp. of Down 
and Connor 19620. 

For education would make the system unpopular ; 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland render unad- 
visable any exti-aordinaxy pressure for the purpose ; 
De Vere 20205—20210. 

A scheme for a compulsory rate for education 
suggested and advocated ; Warburton 20847-20850. 
20913. 20877-20880. 20885-20888. 20902-20909. 
20932-20935. 20948- 

For schools, favoux-ably considered, as being part 
of local government ; it matters little who pays it 
primarily, it is sure to come out of the land or per- 
sonal industry ; Forde 22948, 22949. 

Country genei-ally ought to contribute one-third 
of the amount paid by the State ; this could not be 
got except by local rate ; Neioell 24850. 24854, 
24855. Local rate is very desirable; should be 
levied similarly to the poor rate, and collected as an 
addendum to the county rate, and disposed of by 
a local committee ; ib. 24857-24861. 24914-24921. 

Doubtful operation of ; might be unequally levied ; 
Card. Cullen 26618. 

See also Local Taxation. Rate in aid of 
Education. Rating, Uniform. 



Local Subscriptions : 

Regulation as to, contained in Lord Stanley’s 
letter, never carried out, from its impracticability ; 
Keenan 1159. 

Original intention was to make local contribu- 
tions furnish chief part of teacher’s income ; decrease 
of, latterly ; ought to be largely increased ; Mac- 
donough 17856-17861. 

Local contributions to schools, unsatisfactory ; 
Forde 22947. 

Local Taxation : 

Desirable in aiding teachers’ pay ; cost of edu- 
cation should be defrayed by State or by local tax- 
ation ; Matthews 18380-18383. 



Local Vesting : 

Changes in principle of ; disastrous effects of the 
changes ; want of confidence in the Board produced 
by; Kavanagh 10812-10816. 10833, 10834. 



jOndonderry : 

Londonderry is the best county in Ireland with 
respect to local subscriptions ; they are highland 
the fees paid by pupils also high ; Keenan 1679 
1681. The London companies are bound by their 
charters to subscribe to the local schools; ib. 1682. 
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Londonderry Free Grammar School, or Lough 
Foyle College : 

Subscription to, by Irish Society, dating from 
1613; Williamson 20978. 

Londonderry Model School : 

Good place for training teachers ; few Roman 
Catholics at, in consequence of opposition of Catholic 
bishop ; impropriety of wealthy pupils at ; Atkins 
20787-20794. 

Longfield, Right Hon. Mountifort, Member of the 
National Board, evidence of; pages 1085-1098. 

Long Service Pay. See Good Service Pay. 

Lord Lieutenant : 

Should not have power to change a fundamental 
rule, or to sanction new books, not being a perma- 
nent officer; Wilson 16145—16148. 

Is but rarely consulted by the Board ; no mate- 
rial advantage would arise from referring questions 
to the Lord Lieutenant in Council, as the Council 
is larger than the Board ; most of the members know- 
ing nothing about the rules; Longfield, 24196. 
24340-24346. 

Lord Taunton’s Commission : 

Opinions of Commissioners under, that the reli- 
gious difficulty is more apparent than real, can only 
apply to the various shades of Protestantism ; witness 
denies its applicability to Roman Catholics ; Toole 
21391-21396. 

Loretto Nuns : 

The Institute of the Blessed Virgin for the educa- 
tion of youth, commonly so called, teach in witness’s 
schools ; are not connected with the Jesuits ; Toole 
21833-21838. 

At Letterkenny, want of success of ; M‘Menamin 
22157-22178. 22192-22195. 

Lougii Foyle College. See Londonderry Free 
Grammar School. 

Loughinisland : 

Backwardness of the National Board in granting 
assistance to the school at ; Bp. JJorrian 8790-8817. 

Loyalty : 

Promotion of, one object of Incorporated Society ; 
teaching of Church of Englandism does not neces- 
sarily encourage disloyalty among Roman Catholics ; 
Eackett 25896-25901. 

Lurgan : 

Erasmus Smith’s school at, well managed ; 
children attend but for a short time, because of 
facilities for obtaining employment in the factories ; 
Kvdkin 14010-14015. 

Lurgan, Queen-street School (Presbyterian) : 

Violation of rule at, in that parents are “can- 
vassed ” to sign certificate book ; Roman Catholic 
children present at religious instruction; school 
formerly a ragged school ; food, &c., given to Catho- 
lics to induce them to falsify their religion ; Kava- 
nagh 22318-22407. 

Lynch, Rev. Mr. : 

His schools at Ballymena, excellence of ; circum- 
stances attending the visit of, with witness, to 
Broughshane and Correen schools ; Kavanagh 22606 
et seq. 

M'Auley, Mr. : 

Was dismissed from his office as Inspector, and 
his case was reconsidered by the Board ; Longfield 
24253-24263. 



M'Creedy, Mr. : 

Evidence of, quoted, as to the good effect of the 
mixed system of education in employment of Roman 
Catholic teachers by Presbyterians, &e. ; Kavanagh 
12567. 

His scheme for amalgamating the offices would 
have saved nearly half the time now occupied ; other 
advantages attending it ; was approved of by heads 
of departments; no valid objection ever brought 
against it ; description of his proposed book ; Craig 
26991-27019. 27036-27043. 

Macdonnell, Right Hon. Alexander, Resident Com- 
missioner of National Board, evidence of ; giages 
1-30. 458-472. 1046-1077. 

M'Donnell, Brother P. D., Director, &c., of Deaf 
and Dumb Institute at Cabra, evidence of ; pages 
603-611. 

Macdonough, Mr. Daniel, National school teacher, 
evidence of; pages 777-788. 

M'Ivor, Rev. Dr., Rector of Ardstraw, Tyrone, evi- 
dence of; pages 577-587. 

M'Menamin, Rev. John, parish priest of Stranorlar, 
Donegal, evidence of; pages 960—973. 

M'Millen, Rev. Gibson, Wesleyan minister, ma- 
nager of National and other schools, evidence of ; 
pages 614-624. 

Magee Institute : 

Subscriptions of the Irish Society towards ; Wil- 
liamson 2 1 07 1-2 1073. 

Maiiony, Cornelius, Esq., District Inspector of Na- 
tional Schools, evidence of; pages 741-758. 763. 
1142. 

Mall School : 

A large endowment connected with the Church 
Education Society ; Irwin 9845-9848. 

Managers and Patrons : 

Communication between managers and Board is 
sometimes direct, sometimes through the Inspec- 
tors ; very little difficulty arises from the Inspector 
communicating directly with the manager ; M aal on- 
nett 15-18, 19. Few managers write regularly to 
the Board ; unless for special cause they are not 
expected to write oftener than once a quainter ; ib. 
105-107. 

Management by a committee would be preferable 
to that by a single person ; patrons and managers 
are not all so attentive as they might be ; ib. 
33-36. 87-90. Roman Catholic managers not 
more zealous than others ; ib. 46-48. No recogni- 
tion by Board of managers ex officio ; ib. 37. Board 
has a veto on appointment of managers ; no mana- 
ger has been dismissed for neglect ; ib. 38-40. 

On death or removal of a manager the Board, as 
a rule, recognize his successor ; ib. 53, 54. 

Manager appoints the books to be used, the Board 
reserving right of control ; out of 6,500 schools no 
other books are known to be used than those of the 
Board; ib. 7 1—75. 

The manager or patron if a clergyman cannot be 
a teacher in a National school, but he may have to 
test the education given in the schools; ib. 109— 
113- 

No instance of loss arising from the transmission 
or appropriation of money by managers ; ib. 161- 
164. 

Managers are improving in their supervision of 
teachers ; they are the medium of communication 
with the Board ; some, but very few, managers at- 
tend the schools daily to test accuracy of returns ; 
the manager generally protects the teacher ; Keenan 
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Managers and Patrons — continued. 

Managers of vested and non-vested schools pre- 
scribe the course of religious instruction ; no in- 
stance known in vested schools of parents availing 
themselves of the rule allowing clergymen of then- 
own religion to give their children religious instruc- 
tion; /leenaa 995-996. 1124-1127. 1147,1148-1150. 

It is contrary to rules of Board for patrons of non- 
vested schools not to admit clergyman to give in- 
struction to children of his own communion ; ib. 

i3 2 4, i3 2 S- , . . . ,. . 

The manager, but no one else, has a right to 
take part in the business of the school ; but very 
few managers take part in the ordinary literary in- 
struction ; there are instances where managers spend 
a portion of each day in the schools ; ib. 1388, 1389. 

Certificate of, as to attendance of teacher during 
quarter; ib. 1395, 1396- 

No facilities for training, in Ireland; ib. 1552- 
1 558. 

No compulsory arrangement can be made as to 
specific proportion of contribution by, for schools ; 
ib. 1835-1842. 

Local duties of managers as to the school ; then- 
duty towards the Board; ib. 1956. Clerical and 
other managers should receive some instruction 
in the technical parts of educational affairs ; ib. 1957 — 
1961. 

Objection of Roman Catholic clergy to laymen 
acting as managers of schools; more independent 
action of Episcopalians and Presbyterians in this 
respect ; Newell 2878-2883. 

Some managers are indifferent abouthaving trained 
teachers ; managers vary greatly as to the interest 
they take in schools and in the condition of teachers ; 
but they cannot be dispensed with ; ib. 2865-2877. 
For communication with the Board managers are 
useful even when they do not attend much to the 
school; ib. 2981, 2982. 

Since 1801, 183 members of Established Church 
and 41 Weslcyans have become managers of about 
300 schools ; ib. 3013. 

There have been a few instances of opposition on 
the part of local managers to the action of the Board ; 
Hunter 31 85-3187. 

Have an absolute right to dismiss teachers ; 
ib. 3250. 

In majority of cases do not give the services re- 
quired of them ; ib. 3264-3266. 

Some portions of Monaghan are well superin- 
tended by managers ; ib. 3267-3269. 

It lias been said some managers have expressed 
their determination never to carry out the new rule ; 
if so the salary of the teacher would be at once 
stopped; ib. 3331, 3332. Some complaints have 
been made ; action of the Board in such cases ; the 
rule is honestly carried out at present; ib. 3333-3336- 
Little difference as regards supervision between 
schools under single patrons and those under com- 
mittees ; ib. 3348-335°- 

As to the activity or otherwise of managers m 
supervising schools ; -i6. 3351-3355. . 

In many parts of Ireland the local manager is in 
theory a valuable connecting link between the higher 
classes and the parents of the school children ; when- 
ever the gentry take an interest in the educational 
institutions of the country the schools show the ad- 
vantage of it ; ib. 3452-3456- 

Every school, except a model school, must be 
under a manager ; there might, by possibility, be 
exceptions; 16. 3457-3460. 

Are best judges of, and should look after, the 
moral conduct and character of a teacher ; they 
should also look after teacher’s punctuality in school 
and regularity in keeping accounts, and should pro- 
mote economy; ib. 3672-3679. 

Take the fees, and sometimes pay the teachers 
with them, sometimes lay them out on the schools ; 
O'Carroll 3997-4000. 

Managers pay attention to the school by deputy ; 



Managers and Patrons — continued. 

the priest, the actual manager, visits it very seldom 
but his curates do it for him ; O' Carroll 4224, 4225. 
The manager receives the fees, and gives more or 
less to the teacher ; ib. 4227. 

Managers may take part in schools with regard to 
secular instruction, there is no rule against it ; ib. 
4231, 4232. 

Managers exercise very salutary influence and 
supervision, and do much more than they get credit 
for; Sheridan 4917. Salutary effect of managers’ 
frequent visits; one named has a conference of 
teachers every month; ib. 4921-4925. Correction 
of statements as to managers at Newcastle West, 
that managers’ visits confer no advantage; under 
system of payment by results managers might be 
useful in examining between Inspectors’ visits ; ib. 
4926-4930. 5298-5301. 

It is a voluntary a’ct to become a manager, but 
having done so, a man is morally bound to attend 
diligently to his duties ; ib. 5222-5225. 

Clergy of all denominations make the best 
managers ; lay managers seldom do more than sign 
official documents ; ib. 5604-5608. Influence of 
local gentry could be brought to bear without their 
having exclusive management. Teachers are gene- 
rally better under clerical than under lay managers; 
'ib. 5609, 5610. 

Landlords should keep school-houses in repair, 
whether they are managers or not; ib. 5611-5613. 
Duties of, described ; ib. 5223. 

Managers of all denominations observe the rule 
as to exclusion of adverse children during religious 
teaching; ib. 5737- 

Are the persons to settle the question of payment 
of school fees ; Fitzgerald 8365. Roman Catholic 
managers, as a rule, do not press the payment of 
school pence ; ib. 8366, 8367. 

Disinclination of, to make payments ; ib. 83 7 3-837 8. 
Generally consult Inspectors on appointment of 
masters; ib. 8396-8400. 

As a rule do not show much activity or efficiency 
in the supervision of schools ; ib. 8414-8422. 

As a rule, take an interest in agricultural schools ; 
Baldwin 13053. 

Cannot of themselves order small repairs, they 
must apply to National Board, or Board of Works ; 
Stack 14111-14117. 

Of Wesleyan schools are mostly clerical ; M‘MUlen 
14537. 

Clergy should be excluded from management of 
schools, and more local management taken into the 
hands of the Board; Wilson 16278-16280. A com- 
mittee of parents would answer in some places ; ib. 
16281. 

Power of, as to choice of books, and time for reli- 
gious teaching ; Mahony 17185. 

Generally endeavour to get the best teacher, irre- 
spective of class; Macdonough 17785-17789. 

Teachers could not get on at all without; ib. 
17887, 17888. 

The only gentlemen in Ireland who take an inte- 
rest in education ; ib. 17959. 

Injudicious to intei-fere with their px-esent power 
of appointment ; seldom abuse their powers ; devote 
attention to woi-king of schools beneficially ; ib- 
I 7975 — 1 79S6. 

Appoint teachers, and certify as to conduct, which 
is Boai-d’s authoi-ity for payment of salary ; ib. 

1 7989— 1 7995- . , , 

The whole system of pnvate maixagei-s ancl local 
pati-ons should be swept away ; J. S. Porter 18113- 
Should be strictly bound to apply the school ex- 
clusively to the object for which money was granted ; 
ib. 18196. 

Reluctant to agi-ee to thi-ee months’ notice to 
teachers ; Matthews 18303-18307. 

Patrons and managers take but little interest m 
the pi-ogress of their schools; ib. 18392, 18409- 
18413. 
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Managers and Patrons — continued. 

Resolution of teachers in Dublin that power of, 
should be curtailed ; Roman Catholic teachers have 
since receded from that position ; Matthews 18421- 

1 ^Complaint of conduct of some towards their 
teachers ; ib. 18426-18430. 

Laxity of, in giving religious instruction ; 16. 
18435, 18436. 

Encourage payment of school fees; Gallagher 

19.76- 19257. .9758- . , . , 

Do not assist the teachers by special grants , ib. 



^Suggestions as to diminishing their power of dis- 
missal'; O'Callaghan 19866-19874,. X99 2 5- I 9939> 
20057-20059. 

Control of, necessary to ensure moral and religious 
results in a school ; ib. 19990-19992. Managers of 
schools in Munster are generally the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy ; ib. 20048—20050. 

In witness’s district managers and teachers work 
well together ; ib. 20084—20086. As a rule mana- 
gers visit the schools, and notice the progress of the 
children; ib. 20105-20108. 

The office of, is not a mere office of honour ; 11 a 
landlord is not prepared to do the duties, he should 
not be appointed ; Be Yere 20442. 

Privy Council look only to ; managers can remove 
nuns, like any other teachers, at will ; Toole 21840- 
21844. 

In England must find funds equal to amount of 
grant; ib. 21847-21851. 

Landlord to be patron and manager is not always 
desirable; it is an arrangement liable to abuse; 
M‘Menamin 21934-21941-. 

Protestant managers are .admitted by Roman 
Catholics generally with great suspicion ; ib. 21938- 
21941. 

At the beginning managers were compelled to 
contribute to the support of their schools ; Board 
does not enforce the rule; Newell 24822-24825. 
Managers should be compelled to contribute more 
largely ; ib. 24850-24854. Power of removing 
teachers should not be interfered with; ib. 24921. 
Very few cases where managers have removed 
teachers from whim or caprice ; ib. 24922-24927. 

Of Catholic schools in England appoint and re- 
move teachers; the chief manager is usually the 
clergyman; Allies 25674-25681. 

Of National schools in Ballina district take scarcely 
any interest in them ; O’Hara 26834-26838. In 
Clonmel district the Catholic clergy attend from time 
to time to give religious instruction; ib. 26839- 
26841. 

See also Patrons. 

Managers of Presbyterian Schools. See Presby- 
terian Schools. 



Manchester : 

Proposition to establish Bible schools in, defeated ; 
Toole 21215-21216. 

Estimated Catholic population in ; state of educa- 
tion in; ib. 21342-21347. 

Map of Ireland : 

As to predominance of, in Erasmus Smith’s and 
some other schools; Atkins 20710. 20714— 20717. 
20731-20742. 

Marlborough-street Training Establishment, 
Model Schools, &c. : 

1. Offices of Commissioners of National Edu- 

cation. 

2. Training Establishment. 

3. Model and Practising Schools. 

1. Offices of Commissioners of National Educa- 

tion. See National Education, Board 
of : 1, 2, 3, and 5. 

2. Training Establishment. 

The Training Establishment at Marlborough-street 



Marlborough-street Training Establishment, &c. 
— continued. 

2. Training Establishment — continued, 
is the only one for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
in connexion with the Board ; Keenan 1017. 

Catholic students in training schools receive no 
religious instruction from ministers of their own 
creed ; Protestant clergymen attend ; ib. 1 1 5 2-1 1 58. 

Subjects on which instruction is given in the 
science department, Marlborough-street •, Butler 5944- 

Teachers in training are divided into two classes 
— general and special ; the latter generally receive 
eighteen months training. Two courses during the 
year, the spring' course lasting about five months, 
the autumn course four months and a half ; ib. 5945- 
5953, 6070-607 2. These two terms should be equal- 
ized, but the vacations prevent it; ib. 5954—5957. 

Some teachers have gone through a second course 
in the general class; ib. 5972, 6100-6105. The 
special class consists of young teachers who in pass- 
ing through the general class appear likely, with 
some additional training, to become very efficient ; 
ib. 5973, 5974.6093-6096. Numbers in the special 
class are limited ; ib. 6097-6099. 

Detail of professors’ duties during the week ; ib. 

5975- 

Number of teachers, male and female, Catholic and 
Protestant, in training at the spring course, 1868 ; 
ib. 5976-5978. Applications for teachers have of 
late decreased, owing to the better training monitors 
receive in ordinary schools, and to the opposition of 
the Roman Catholic clergy to teachers trained at 
Marlborough-street; ib. 5984-5986. 

Statements as to the religious instruction of 
teachers in training, of each denomination ; ib. 
5987-5989. 6025-6038. 6060-6066. 6232-6247. 

Witness is one of the general superintendents, 
Dr. Sullivan the other ; he takes scientific branches 
of instruction, Dr. Sullivan literary subjects; ib. 
5993—5997. Both departments have principal and 
assistant; ib. 6053-6059. 

Apparatus for illustration of physical science very 
defective ; at the death of Dr. Clarke it was spread 
about ; no steps have been taken to remedy it ; 
there is a difficulty in getting things done ; ib. 5998- 
6001. 6003-6008. 6073-6076. 6079-6090. 6227- 
6229. 6287-6295. Extent of mathematical instruc- 
tion ; ib. 6002. 

Capabilities of training establishment to meet the 
demand for teachers ; ib. 6016-6019. 

Pupils of the training establishment equal in men- 
tal power to those of former times; ib. 6122-6125. 

Cases of violation of the rules of the establish- 
ment are very few. In cases of moral delinquency 
there is no means of bringing the influence of mi- 
nisters of religion to bear on thecondnctof the pupils; 
for Protestant teachers there is a clergyman who 
might be appealed to, but for Catholics there is not ; 
ib. 6173-6182. 6185-6187. 

Limit of age of male and female teachers in train- 
ing; ib. 6183, 6184. 

Instruction given at, in geometry, Euclid, trigo- 
nometry, algebra ; ib. 6203-6207. Chemistry and 
physiology are read, but not taught; ib. 6208-6220. 
Description of the method pursued up to classifica- 
tion ; ib. 6221-6225. 

All the students in training at, are kept at the 
public expense ; ib. 6226. Many teachers who come 
up for training have been for some time in their 
schools ; ib. 6230, 6231. Training is not necessary 
in order to acquire high qualification and high pay ; 
ib. 6232, 6233. 

The arrangements in the model and training 
schools are the same as they were before the objec- 
tions made by the Roman Catholic clergy ; ib. 6248, 
6249. Seventy-six per cent, of male teachers in 
training for five years preceding 1863, and seventy- 
three per cent, of females, were Catholics ; these 
numbers are now reduced to fifty-three and forty- 
eight per cent. ; ib. 6250-6253. Increase in number 
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Marlborough-street Training Establishment, &c. 
— continued. 

2. Training Establishment — continued, 
of Protestant teachers attributable to increase of 
schools under Protestant management ; Butler 6256. 

Teaching of natural philosophyand physical science 
at, ib. 6262. 6296. 6445. 6450. 

Number and duration of lessons given to the 
male and female classes at ; ib. 6302-6305. The 
* arrangement that one man should be professor of a 
variety of subjects not bad ; ib. 6306. Geology is 
not taught in the training schools; ib. 6307-6309. 

It is not the business of the Board to train teachers 
in the Science and Art Department; ib. 6314-6316. 
There are no means of teaching zoology ; ib. 6317, 
.6318. 

Students attend the model farm at Glasnevin for 
instruction in agriculture ; ib. 6319-6322. 

Is not a college ; it is an institution for training 
teachers already in possession of schools; ib. 6322— 
6324. 

The professor’s assistant in the Science Depart- 
ment teaches arithmetic and algebra ; ib. 6325-6327. 

There is not time in the course to give instruction 
in all the branches supposed to be taught ; ib, 6328- 
6336. 6340. Any reorganization of the departments 
must depend entirely on what kind of work the 
teachers in training come up to ; ib. 6337-6339. 

Superintendence of boarding-houses put upon the 
professors about four or five years ago ; an addition 
of £50 was made to their salaries for the additional 
duties; ib. 6360-6371. The female establishments 
are visited five or six times a year ; the male estab- 
lishments at Glasnevin about twice a year ; ib. 6372, 
6373. 6384. All matters of discipline, dietaries, and 
internal arrangements of the houses, are brought 
before the professors as superintendents ; ib. 6374- 
6376. 6384. Alteration in the dietary of the board- 
ing-houses, to advantage of the teachers’ health; 
ib. 6377-6383. 

No provision for religious superintendence of 
students in ; ib. 6407. Protestants receive it direct 
from their own clergymen ; ib. 6408, 6409. 

Superintendence of females in the training depart- 
ment; ib. 6422-6436. Three persons in authority 
— superintendent, matron, and assistant to the super- 
intendent; their functions ; ib. 6437—6444. 

Those who have been pupil-teachers before coming 
up for training are better scholars and more intelli- 
gent than the teachers that used to come ; those who 
most require training — teachers of ordinary country 
schools — come up in very small proportions ; Joyce 
6461-6463. 6503, 6504. Monitors of National 
schools are not so well prepared ; both pupil-teachers 
and monitors stand in need of instruction in the 
methods of teaching ; ib. 6464-6466. 

Teachers in training attend four days a week to 
practise teaching ; ib. 6469, 6470. 

Heads of the school have no control out of school 
over general conduct of masters in training; ib. 
6485, 6486. 6499. 

Managers of schools apply to the professors at, 
for masters; ib. 6525, 6526. 

One of the great wants of the institution is 
proper superintendence of religious instruction ; ib. 
6619-6624. 

Teachers efficiently trained in, and many in 
schools in Belfast under Catholic management ; no 
Roman Catholic teachers now allowed to go there ; 
any who may be there are in opposition to their 
pastor’s wish ; Bp. Dorrian 8688—8691. 

The clergy ceased to attend the training establish- 
ment for the reason that their presence implied a 
security which did not exist; ib. 8911. 

No payment has ever been made at, for religious 
instruction, which has hitherto been done well ; 
Macdonnell 11254— 11261. 

The present training institution should be main- 
tained ; all model schools are training schools ; 
Berkeley 11698-11702. 



Marlborough-street Training Establishment, &c. 
— continued. 

2. Training Establishment — continued. 

Roman Catholic male teachers are not now 
allowed to go to Marlborough-street for training ; 
Bp. Keane 15558. 

Admirably adapted toils purpose ; M‘ Mitten 14450. 

Teachers from, well conducted and trained; ib. 
I445 1 - 

An efficient training .establishment; teachers 
wherever trained should be examined and classed 
at; Bp. of Down and Connor 19592-19596. 197 17. 

Description of witness’ duties in, as professor of 
literary department ; Rintoul 26013-26035. 26212- 
26240. 

Subjects on which witness, literary professor in 
training department, teaches and examines ; ib: 
26018-26021. Manner in which the practice of 
teaching is taught ; teachers’ criticism of each other’s 
performance ; division into classes for the practice ; 
ib. 26022-2602 6. “Noting the teaching;” ib. 

26027. 26031; 

Witness supervises the moral conduct of teachers 
in ; ib. 26041, 26042. 

Subjects taught in scientific department of ; ib. 
26043, 26044. 

Examinations as to progress of students are con- 
tinuous; ib. 26045. 

One head for training and model schools would 
be better, if it were not for the religious question ; 
ib. 26054-26056. 

Practice as to punishment for misconduct ; serious 
cases are reported to the Board ; ib. 26057, 26058. 

Time for training could not be extended with 
good effect ; the special class, which lasts twelve 
months, should be abolished, and the general class 
divided into two divisions of six months each ; ib. 
26059-26061. 

Arrangement of business during Dr. Sullivan’s 
illness and after his death ; ib. 26068-26078. 

Special class in, of what and whom composed ; its 
purpose ; ib. 26079-26085. 

Senior and junior classes in, not much difference 
between ; ib. 26086-26095. 

Numbers who have passed through the establish- 
ment from February 1834, to December 1868; ib. 
26096-26099. 

Majority of those who come to, for training, 
intend to be teachers ; ib. 26100. 

None should come to, for training, under eighteen 
or nineteen years of age ; great disparity in qualifica- 
tions of those who come for training ; 26.26103—26107. 

The two professors are the responsible heads, both 
for the scholastic and domestic departments ; the 
head masters of the model schools being responsible 
for the pupil-teachers and monitors in them ; ib. 
26124-26142. 

The time-table at, is drawn up by the professors 
and assistants ; ib. 26143, 26144. 

As to cases of illness of professors ; *6.26145-261 48. 

Professors are higher in rank than head masters ; 
ib. 26149-26151. 

Accounts are checked weekly by the professors ; 
ib. 26156-26159. 

Lectures upon logic, although not under that 
formal name; ib. 26160-26162. 

A question as to distribution of languages in ex- 
amination paper for 1867 unfit for National school 
teachers; ib. 26163-26160. 

The five months’ training at, is of great value ; 
ib. 26167. 

Pupil-teachers in, from other model schools, are 
superior in attainments to monitors from ordinary 
schools ; their rates of pay ; are selected exclusively 
from the monitors; in Dublin all reside at home; 
ib 26170-26245. 

Teaching of teachers in ; supervision of teachers 
after lecture hours ; Sheehy 26254-26272. Is better 
under two heads of management than one ; ib. 
26273-26275. 
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Marlborough-street Training Establishment, <fec. 
— continued. 

2 . Training Establishment — continued. 

Had no lending library for tlie general class, the 
special class had access to a small one ; Slieehy 26286. 
Unless the training extended over more than five 
months a lending library is not wanted, ib. 26287. 

Teachers did not seem to gather much good from 
their residence in ; ib. 26288-26292. 

At the time of witness’ connexion with, about 
three-fourths of the class were Roman Catholics ; 
nearly all real teachers ; as to recommendation of 
teachers for second training ; ib. 26472-26477. 

Teachers summoned direct to, by Inspectors, lest 
managers might not transmit the summons ; In- 
spectors asked to recommend pupil-teachers to fill 
up vacancies in training class ; ib. 26478-26484. 

Few lectures in connexion with physical science 
at ; a collection of philosophical instruments there ; 
projected museum of natural objects came to nothing ; 
professors’ instructions are merely verbal ; ib. 26491- 
26500. 

Training colleges on English system would dimi- 
nish objections to, but religion of pupils in it would 
still be in danger; Card. Cullen 26608. 

Objections to the training institution ; ib. 27048. 

Catholic chaplain cannot be allowed at, while the 
mixed system continues; ib. 27442. 

Attaching separate boarding houses to, would not 
be a solution of the question as. to mixed training 
institutions; ib. 27467. 

3 . Model and Practising Schools. 

The model infant school is taught by a master, but 
all the assistants are females ; Hunter 3215-3218. 

Number of pupils in model school No. I ; Joyce 
6467, 6468. 

The children at model school No. 1 are of a mixed 
class ; about one-third are children of parents paying 
income tax; ib. 6477, 6478. An evening depart- 
ment for adults of various ages attended by about 
200, was at one time given up, but reopened two 
years ago ; ib. 6479-6484. 

The five months’ course is not sufficient for 
training ; teachers do not receive enough instruction 
in school management, too much of the five months 
being devoted to literary instruction ; they are not 
sufficiently exercised in the practice of teaching ; 
ib. 6489-6493. 6505-6519. 6528-6530. 6542. 6636- 

6640. Four of the model schools are small schools, 
differently organized to suit the purpose of locali- 
ties, but the masters do not get sufficient time in 
them ; ib. 6494, 6495. Teachers receive a lecture 
each morning on school management from the head 
master ; ib. 6496-6498. 

When the four small schools were established, a 
memorandum was prepared as to their organization ; 
it would be useful to have one of them conducted 
altogether by teachers in training ; ib. 6531-6535. A 
rule that all teachers should bo trained before taking 
charge of a school cannot be adopted ; ib. 6536-6540. 

Difficulty experienced by Roman Catholic laymen 
as to giving religious instruction at ; ib. 6551-6553. 

The model school is not inspected by Inspectors, 
being under the superintendence of the professors ; 
who have neverformally examinedit since witness has 
been head master; ib. 6554-6558. There are no 
prizes nor any examination ; the proficiency of the 
pupils is indicated by promotion from class to class ; 

6559-6565- 6571-6577. 

Cost of central model school ; number of pupils on 
the roll, and average attendance; ib. 6578-6587. 

6641. Pupils in this school pay quarterly in 
advance, and as long as they pay the names are 
kept on the roll ; ib. 6587. 

Every pupil in the school pays, the lowest fee 
being Is. per quarter, the highest 5 s. ; the rates- are 
fixed by the professors according to the circum- 
stances of thepai-ents; ib. 6591-6594. 

To a certain extent the model school is a practis- 
ing school; ib. 6595, 6596. Arrangements for prac- 



MARLBOROUGH STREET TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT, &C. 
— continued. 

3 . Model and- Practising Schools — continued, 
tising masters in teaching ; classification of children ; 
appointment of teachers to the various classes; 
lectures on method by head master; Joyce 6609 ct seq. 

Teachers in training are not instructed in mode of 
teaching evening classes ; ib. 6625, 6626. Subjects 
of lectures by head master to teachers in training, and 
method of carrying them on; ib. 6627—6632. No 
instruction is given as to moral discipline of a 
school ; ib. 6634, 6635. 

The duties of the head mistress correspond with 
those of the head master ; ib. 6678-6680. 

Opportunities of Catholic teachers attending 
worship ; there is no supervision over them on 
Sundays; ib. 6698-6702. 

Evening schools in Marlborough-street, old and 
new, success of, O'Sullivan 7821-7825. 

Teaching in schools at Marlborough-street most 
excellent; Kavanagh 10089-10091. 

Attendance of Roman Catholics at; MacdowneU 
11279-1128 6. 

Are indispensable ; Kavanagh 19608. 

Admission to, entirely under control of professors ; 
Protestants and Catholics are boarded together and 
live in harmony ; some externs board themselves 
where they please ; Separate boarding houses would 
not affect efficiency of teaching, and if conscientiously 
desired should be conceded; Macdonnell 23764- 
23767. 23825. 

Pupil-teachers are not allowed to go to Marl- 
borough-street until they have charge of schools ; 
six months there quite sufficient, for those who have 
passed through district model schools ; Newell 24526. 
Students go there for practice in school-keeping; 
time is not sufficient, and teaching should be more 
personal; ib. 24523-24536. 24562, 24563. 

Under two professors ; there should only be one 
head ; ib. 24537-24542. _ 

Are in connexion with the Science and Art De- 
partment; ib. 24543, 24544. 

Practising schools practically exemplify what ordi- 
nary schools should try to arrive at ; ib. 24965. 

The central model school, though not formally 
inspected, is under constant supervision of pro- 
fessors; Rintoul 26152-26155. 

The central model and practising schools of the 
Board are under no effective superintendence ; are 
never inspected ; examined only on one occasion, 
and that at. witness’s instance; have been visited, 
but a visit is not an inspection; Sheehy 26399- 
26417. No value can be set on public examinations 
before visitors ; ib. 26423, 26424. 

Are exceedingly expensive ; Card. Cullen 27048. 

See also Training Institutions. 

Mass : 

Explanation of, as a reading lesson in Bums’ 
Standard Reading Book, objected to ; it is purely 
controversial and proselytizing, and what may be 
looked for under a denominational system ; Byrne 
21743-21748. 21761, 21762. 

Mathematics : 

Not much knowledge of, required in National 
schools ; Mahony 17006. 

Matthews, Mr. Charles : 

National school teacher, evidence of ; pages 

■ 800 - 812 . 

Middle Class Schools : 

Wesleyans have six ; M' Mitten 14570. 

Migration : 

Of children from school to school often capri- 
cious; exists chiefly in towns and populous dis- 
tricts ; has increased because of multiplicity of 
schools ; would be checked by a system of payment 
by results; Kavanagh 10998-11006. 

Of children from school to school ; Matthews 
18556-18558. 
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Migration — continued. 

Of children from school to school not much in 
Munster; 0 ’ Callaghan 19891-19894. 19909-19911. 

Mineralogy and Geology : 

No collection made for teaching, since Dr. Clarke’s 
death ; not now taken up ; Newell 25296-25298. 

See also Experimental Science. 

Minister of Education. See Secretary of State 
for Education. 

Ministers of Religion: 

Ar p, more difficult to deal with than any other 
class ; Longheld 24235, 24236. 

See also Clergy. Roman Catholic Clergy. 

“ Missioners : ” 

Preaching and labours of, tended to put an end to 
Ribbonism; Card. Cullen 27272-27275. 

Minorities : 

Southern district is chiefly Roman Catholic, but 
where there is a fair Protestant population they 
establish a school in connexion with Board. Very 
few Roman Catholics found in Protestant schools, 
and vice versd. Where there is a rector a Protes- 
tant school is usually found, but such schools are 
small and consequently inefficient ; Sheridan 5275- 
5283. Both religions are seldom taught in schools ; 
an exception quoted ; ih. 5284. 

Small in South of Ireland ; cannot be boarded 
away from home; however small, have as much 
right to State aid, and their wishes consulted, as the 
majority ; i6. 5235-5243. 

Commissioners have sometimes made grants for 
schools with sectarian minorities ; in one instance 
this occasioned bad feeling; ib. 56x7-5620. 

Protestant children may occasionally be found in 
schools managed by Roman Catholics, where there 
are Protestant schools near at hand ; instances of 
Roman Catholic minorities; ib. 5581-5586. One 
case in the South of Protestant children receiving 
Catholic religious instruction ; ib. 5825. In many 
cases Roman Catholics have been got to receive 
Protestant religious instruction. This is remedied 
now ; ib. 5825-5827. 

Where one school only can be maintained the 
State should secure to all its benefits, the minority 
being protected in its religious feelings ; Bp. Borrian 
9154-9x59. 

Board should be compelled to resort to original 
system of putting out minorities at the time of 
religious instruction ; patron and teacher to exer- 
cise the authority ; Kavanagh 1106 1-11065. 

Protestant minorities extremely few ; the whole 
system of State education should not be affected for 
such ; can be protected by mixed schools, if parties 
agree to have them ; the denominational system is 
the proper remedy ; and as Roman Catholics have de- 
clared for it, they must be left to provide for their own 
minorities ; ib. 11070, 11071. 11079. 11084, 11085. 

Must be protected by a conscience clause, and by 
use of books of general character; O'Reilly 14884. 
1493°. r 493'- „ ... 

The protection of, is a question for practical action ; 
ib. 14900-14902. 

Without a school of their own in the district 
would be a rare thing in Ireland ; ib. 14933. 

Schools will be everywhere found for the minority ; 
they do now exist in all the parishes of Ireland ; 
Warren 15267-15271. Or if there be a small 
minority without a school it is an evil without a 
remedy; ib. 15275. 

Under a denominational system there might be 
individual inconvenience, which must be put up 
with; Bp. Keane 15679. 

There are no large Protestant minorities in the 
South, except in towns ; ib. 15832. 

Where they exist they should be provided for, 
but without sacrificing the majority ; ib. 15835, 15836. 

As far as the South is concerned there is no dis- 
trict in which there are not Protestant schools 
accessible to a Protestant minority ; ib. 15923. 



M inorities — continued. 

Must be protected in their religious scruples by 
the State; Wilson 16034. 

A system with a conscience clause necessary to 
protect; Pettier ew 16481. 

Small Roman Catholic minorities in Ballymena 
and Antrim districts ; no materials for Catholic 
schools; distances children would have to go to 
school in places cited; Petticreio 16486-16504. 

As to religious instruction of, in certain schools ; 
ib. 16657 et seq. 

Whether Catholic, Protestant, or J ewish, are not 
compelled to admit any religious education, express 
or implied, provided by the State ; ib. 16867-16880. 

Effectually protected by the non-vested system; 
Ross 1 743 1" 1 7433- 

Rightof, to protection ; ib. 17502 et seq. 1 7 5 2 1 et seq. 

Cannot be taught religion in National schools, 
but they have a right to what the State does pay 
for; ib. 17563. 

The action of the State regarding teaching religion 
is negative- to both minorities and majorities; ib. 
I7570-I7572- „ 

The minority of even one in a million must be 
protected; ib. 17594 et seq. 

The influence from association of a majority of 
school children on the minority is not so great as is 
supposed; ib. 17576. 

Original rule of Board for protection of, was by 
positive exclusion during religious instruction ; 
Kavanagh 19329, 19330. 

Under a denominational system the State must 
wholly maintain schools for small minorities; under 
a secular system they would not need protection ; 
Bp. of Bourn and Connor 19646-19649. 

Sufficient school provision for Protestant minori- 
ties in county Limerick, so far as lies within witness’s 
knowledge ; Be Vere 20322-20339. 

A system of reciprocity, by which minorities might 
be taught by their respective pastors, would be ob- 
jected to by both sides ; ib. 20519. 

If State be willing to aid Church Education 
schools according to results of secular education, 
the State must devise some means for protection of 
minorities in religious teaching; Bp. of Ossory, 
20538-20548. . . . 

In some parishes the Protestant minority is very 
small ; small schools are inefficient, but the children 
must be taught ; instance of a clergyman acting as 
schoolmaster; ib. 20617. 

Must be protected, even by the adverse teacher ; 
Toole 21398. 21402. 21414-21425. . 

Practice in Prussia withrespeetto ; ib. 21428. 2 1477- 

In many parishes Protestant minorities so small 
that efficient schools could not be maintained for 
them ; small schools exercise a deteriorating influ- 
ence on both master and school ; Byrne 2 1 670-2 1 674- 

Deserve protection of the State, which need not 
be carried to the prejudice of majorities ; ib. 21709- 

That system might work well if compulsory ab- 
sence of, were enforced ; iPMenamin 21901. 21981, 
21982. 

As to protection of, in Catholic schools with books 
largely permeated with Catholic doctrine; ib. 22096- 
22105. . _ 

Are not always protected by inspection ; Kava- 
nagh, 22523. 22529. 22561. 

If they must be protected, less oppressive means 
might be devised; but practically there is no ne- 
cessity for such provision; Forde, 22956-22961. 
23076. 

There is no part where there is not a sufficient 
Roman Catholic population for a school of from 35 
to 40 children, so as to entitle them to State aid ; in 
cases of a smaller number, they may be fairly left to 
zeal of clergy and laity ; ib. 22995-23001. 

I11 the cases of very small Roman Catholic minor- 
ities in Down and Antrim some means could be 
devised to deal with them ; ib. 23002-23007. 

Examples of small minorities in Roman Catholic 
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Minorities — continued. 

schools. Catholic religious observances were earned 
on, and schools were not hindered by then- presence. 
Experience has taught how far Board would allow 
such observances ; Forde 23076-23093. 

No objection to a Protestant minority in a Ca- 
tholic school, with a conscience clause, but every 
objection to a Catholic minority in a Protestant 
school; ib. 23252. 

Protestant minorities in Catholic schools under a 
denominational system must put up with minor re- 
ligious observances, the elimination of which would 
never be contemplated ; ib. 23266-23268. 

Parliament will doubtless protect the minorities, 
but it should be by aiding schools for denominations, 
not by the mixed system. Catholics are the poorer 
part of population, and therefore deserve more con- 
sideration ; ib. 23269-23275. 

Protestant minorities in schools in south and 
west very small ; MacdomeU 24033-24040. . 

Protection of, under denominational system; Card. 
Cullen 26588-26591, 26620. 

Protection of, under Canadian system ; ib. 26633. 

Protection of, in France and Prussia. Prussian 
system might be extended to Ireland; ib. 26675, 
26676. 

Alterations to be made to suit small minorities ; 
ib. 27164, 27165. 

Scattered Protestant minorities in Clonmel dis- 
trict, under a denominational system, would be left 
unprovided for, or must attend Catholic schools ; 
O’Hara 26859-26863. The obligation of beneficed 
clergy to provide schools would not meet the case 
of ; there cannot be a school without scholars ; the 
minorities in the district are very small and scat- 
tered, except in the towns ; ib. 26871-26882. 

See also Denominational System. Mixed Edu- 
cation. 

Mixed Education : 

Does not prevail when there is a sufficient popu 
lation for two denominational schools ; Keenan 
1559-1562. . . _ _ 

United education is not owing to -Roman Catholic 
clergy ; Fitzgerald 8552-8555. 

Generally in Board’s reports “ school ” means a 
department, boys and girls counting separately ; 
ib. 8559-8563. 

As generally understood, is an impossibility; 
Bp. Dorrian 8971, 8972. 

No advantage to the country ; does not produce 
reciprocity of good feeling; ib. 9140, 9141. 9197. 
9198. 

Definition of the duty of the State in educating 
the poor ; in all Roman Catholic families, schools, 
and colleges, religious teaching is incorporated with 
secular; ib. 9193-9x96. 

Mixed education has prevailed in the north of 
Ireland more than in any other part ; ib. 9197-9201. 

Good effects resulting ; ib. 11352-11354. 

Perfectly safe ; Macdonnell 1 1323-1 1325. A large 
amount exists, notwithstanding the many schools 
with small minorities ; ib. 1 1 33 2 . One good effect of, 
is the emulation caused by large numbers; ib. 1 1333. 

Opinion, &c., of Dr. Doyle against; Kavanagh 
12285. 

A scheme for a school for each denomination 
where numbers sufficient, and a mixed school where 
numbers insufficient, with strongest safeguards 
against proselytism, would not be satisfactory ; it is 
impossible to exclude religion from class-books or 
history; the scheme would not work; ib. 12291, 
12292. 12305, 12306. 

In a mixed community primary schools must, 
like churches, be open to all, without compulsion 
to any to enter or remain ; ib. 12306. The English 
conscience clause is only a rough attempt at protec- 
tion, and would not work satisfactorily in England 
or here; ib. 12307. 

Is impracticable, and has wholly failed ; witness’s 



Mixed Education — continued. 
favourable opinion as to, in 1854, referred only 
to that time ; its success in Clonmel school only 
temporary ; change of opinion took place about 1856 ; 
Kavanagh 12575-12585. 

The testimony before the House of Lords of Sir 
Thomas Redington,of Mr. John Carlile, Inspector, in 
his reports, and of pars. 58 and 59 of the Board’s 
Report for 1846, quoted as to the time meaning of 
“mixed education;” the strength of the system is 
proved in there being no case of proselytism ever 
established against it; Lord Oranmore 13448-13459. 
The rules as to not making the sign of the cross, <&c., 
should be always enforced, otherwise a school would 
become denominational; ib. 13461. 13469, 13470. 

Wesleyans are in favour of ; M‘Millen 14594. All 
denominations should receive their secular education 
together; ib. 14595. 

Wesleyans understand by mixed education schools 
where children of different Protestant denomina- 
tions may be instructed together ; ib. 14611. 

In the south of Ireland is owing in great measure 
to the refusal of Protestant clergy to have anything 
to do with the Board; Bp. Keane 15757-15762. 

Opposed by Church Education Society ; is on the 
increase ; Wilson 16030, 16031. 

Wherever there is a mixed population there are, 
with very few exceptions, mixed schools ; no in- 
stance known of religious dissensions between 
pupils; Fetticrew 16471-16475. 16512. 

Never objected to by parents ; a system of, the 
only one suited to the wants of the country ; evil 
results that follow the abandonment of it; ib. 165 40- 
i6 549- . ... 

Numbers of different denominations receiving in- 
struction in mixed schools previous to establishment 
of National system ; Maliony 17133-17136. 

State of, in Kilkenny ; J. Porter 18695 et se< l- 

Has no effect in diminishing strength of religious 
convictions or in producing indifferentism ; De Vere 
20249-20252. 

Advantage of, not estimated so highly as by 
many persons, the division for religious instruction 
would lead to wider division in after life ; Bp. of 
Ossory 20571-20575. 

Recommendation of Commissioners in 1824 as to 
education in common, with separate religious in- 
struction; ib. 20572-20575. 

Proof of benefit of; Atlcins 20782. 

In schools in Cork previous to 1830 ; ib. 20802- 
20812. 

A11 indifference to religious doctrine and religious 
dogma a consequence of ; Toole 2 1441, 21442. 

Declaration by members of Church of England 
and Ireland in favour ol united secular education ; 
Byrne 21798. 

Has the effect of making children indifferent in 
religious matters ; M'Mcnamin 21905. 

Fast disappearing in Ballymena ; Kavanagh 
227°7- 

Decided opposition to, for teachers more even 
than for pupils ; Forde 22952. 22956. 

Involves the omission of a great deal of more 
important influence ; ib. 23056. 

Does not promote social intercourse in after life ; 
denominational education does ; ib. 23057. 

Dislike of ; every religious denomination should 
be untrammelled by admixture with any other ; ib. 
23196, 23197. 

General objections to, either as practised abroad 
or here ; no objection to a few Protestants in a 
Catholic school, with a conscience clause, but every 
objection to a Catholic minority in a Protestant 
school; ib. 23249-23252. 

The objections to, do not so much apply to the 
middle classes, who send their children to boarding 
schools, which, if not denominational, are more effi- 
cient in other respects ; ib. 23253-23255. 

Statement, showing under the heads of joint 
patrons, joint teachers, joint pupils, and joint reli- 
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Mixed Education— -continued. 

gious instruction, that the system of mixed educa- 
tion is a failure; Kavanagh 23471. 

No such thing practically in Ireland, and where 
it exists it is an unmixed evil ; ib. 23480. 

The amount of, in Ireland has almost attained 
its maximum; Macdonnell 23719— 23721. 

Agreement of National Board as to principle of ; 
opinion of Master Murphy referred to middle-class 
education ; ib. 23982-23985. 

If faithfully carried out is best for the harmony of 
the country ; some Roman Catholics are in favour 
of it, but those who do not think for themselves, 
and are led by their clergy, oppose it ; Richardson 
25740-25754. _ 

Beneficial effects of, shown in Bessbrook by the 
absence of police, public-house, and pawnbroker’s 
shop; ib. 25744. 

The only system adapted to Ireland, and this 
should be extended to England and Scotland; 
Newell 24595-24598. 24601. 

Of what it consists as established in Ireland ; if 
the principle were carried out there would be very 
little religious teaching ; feeling in Ireland against ; 
condemned by Synod of Thurles ; Card. Cullen 
26598, 26599. 

Evils of, in Holland and in United States ; ib. 
26630-26633. 

Exposes all to danger ; ib. 27238. 

Effect of, in India ; Pius IX. regards the system 
as fraught with great evils ; ib. 2633. 

Archbishop Murray and other Catholic Commis- 
sioners went astray when they consented to ; ib. 
27306. 

Synod of Thurles commenced united action 
against, as far as concerned Queen’s Colleges ; ib. 
27250-27254. 

The Roman Catholic middle class would prefer 
mixed education to a concession to the views of the 
bishops ; O'Hara 26858. 

See also Mixed Schools. Mixed System. 

Mixed Schools : 

Number of has somewhat decreased since 1860. 
National education is administered so as to fairly 
protect Protestant minorities ; Slteridan 5092-5 100. 
Dislike of Protestants to mixed schools under 
management of Roman Catholics. Whatever 
united education exists is to a great extent from 
acceptance of principle by Roman Catholics. No 
other system desirable for Ireland ; ib. 5101-5108. 

Roman Catholics may be forced to attend, as in 
Ballymena district; lip. Dorrian 9100-9106. 9258- 
9260. 

Ordinary National schools are necessarily mixed 
schools, though the minority be only one ; Lord Oran- 
more 1 341 9. 

Where necessaiy, in consequence of small num- 
bers, the best arrangements should be made ; Bp. 
Keane 15549. 

Letter of Roman Catholic Bishops, of January 
1866, as to ; ib. 15550. 

Difficulty in case of Protestant minority in 
schools under Catholic management, how to be 
met; 15551,15552. 

In most localities there would be no occasion to 
provide for minorities ; where necessaiy, exclude 
Protestants while Catholic religious instruction is 
being given ; ib. 15554. 

Schools in Naas not regarded as such by witness ; 
Macdonougk 18007-18018. 

Definition of; Warburlon 20943-20947. 20951. 
Denomination of patron indifferent if religion be 
not interfered with ; ib. 20939-20947. 

As a general rule, it is wrong for parents to send 
their children to ; Forde 23060-23066. 

Where necessary, teacher not to give religious in- 
struction to children not of his faith ; Card. Cullen 
27164, 27x65. 27231-27237. 

See also Mixed Education. Mixed System. 



Mixed System : 

Difficulty of combining the religious bodies in 
Ireland; Bp. Keane 15792. 

There is no proof that parents in Ireland object 
to the mixed system; Petticreio 16609. For any 
other system to be established by the State would 
be unfair; ib. 1 661 x. 

General good effects of the system as at present 
in practice ; ib. 16612, et seq. 

A mixed system of education only can modify the 
strife and enmity in the north of Ireland ; Pellicrew 
16811-16815. 

Witness would not co-operate with ; Forde 23276. 

Only to be tolerated where it cannot be avoided ; 
Dr. Doyle was opposed to; Card. Cullen 27087- 
27100. 

See also National System. 

Model Farms. See Agricultural Schools and 
Model Farms. 

Model Schools : 

Chiefs .of Inspection exercise control over finances 
of; Keenan 1054. 

Model schools are inspected by a district Inspector, 
but more frequently than an ordinary school ; ib. 1055. 

Payment of fees in; ib. 1056-1061. 1063, 1064. 
Payments to teachers, <&c., 1062. 1136,1137. 1186- 
1190. 

Printed rules for guidance of teachers in keeping 
the register, which assist the Inspector ; ib. 1082- 
1084. 

Are open to children of every class, with special 
care that the poor are not excluded ; ib. 1298, 1299. 
1317. The National system when started was pro- 
nounced to be a system of non-restriction and non- 
compulsion, and it remains so still ; ib. 1303, 1304. 

A model school, efficiently conducted and well 
supplied with teachers, would interfere with the 
prospects of a private school ; the effect of the in- 
stitution of every State system of education is, to 
some extent, to drive out private schools ; ib. 
I 3 0 5 -I 3°7- The poor derive great advantage from 
mixing with the children of a better rank, and the 
rich are equally benefited by contact with the poor ; 
ib. 1318. 

Model schools are not an unwholesome inter- 
ference with private enterprise ; the establishment 
of any superior school improves the taste for educa- 
tion, and increases the number of good schools ; 
ib. 1579. 

Fees of, are transmitted to Board by order of the 
Treasury, but it is against the wish of the Commis- 
sioners ; the entire fees should go to the teachers ; 
Newell 2461-2467. 

Are generally established at desire of locality; 
number of, in Ireland ; fees paid at, half of which 
the master receives, the remainder goes to his staff ; 
ib. 2577-2583. 

The poor cannot be excluded, as fifty per cent, 
must be admitted at Id. per week ; those able to 
pay higher fees are generally ready to pay ; com- 
plaint of the instruction in, being too good ; they 
drive inferior private schools out of the field ; ib. 
2590-2596. 2649, 2650. 

A model school acts as a good middle school, 
bringing together children of different classes and 
sects, and having the advantage of pupil-teachers 
and paid monitors ; ib. 2624-2627. 

Great expense of new model schools ; they are not 
likelyto beestablished unnecessarily ; ib. 2637-2640. 

Pupils are received in, in order of application ; 
Inspectors visit the schools weekly, examine lists, 
revise admissions, and see that those able pay the 
higher rates ; ib. 2641-2648. Number of pupils in 
some cases reduced, but no model school has ever 
been empty; ib. 2675-2678. 

Better calculated to produce more efficient teachers 
than convent schools ; Hunter 3644-3648. 

Presbyterian pupil-teachers in, have no separate 
religious instruction ; ib. 3665. 
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Model Schools — continued. 

As to payments to pupil-teachers in ; one or two 
small losses have accrued to the Board, not to the 
amount of .£20 in thirty years ; Claridge 3856-3861. 

Good writing master in Marl borough -street ; 
0 ’ Carroll 4180. 

A first-rate English education is or may be taught 
in, at expense of State; Sheridan 5175—5179. 

Only in model schools are premiums given to 
pupils ; ib. 5389. 

Are attended by children of all classes ; small 
attendance at Clonmel school ; in its palmy days all 
classes were represented in it ; attendance at Cork 
model schol ; ib. 5491-5496. 

Have driven out many of the better class private 
schools; ib. 5533- 

Poor are not excluded - from, to make room for 
rich ; the latter are sent there because of the superior 
education ; ib. 5588—5591. 

Report in 1860 as to favourable character of, and 
in defence of, quoted, and supported ; the repeated 
denunciations of model schools have made an unfa- 
vourable impression on the public mind ; ib. 5805- 
5808. 

Functions of, are to afford good training for 
teachers, good examples for surrounding schools, 
and opportunities for poor talented children to rise ; 
ib. 5859. Monitors should be best trained in ; ib. 
5866, 5867. 

Large proportion of Catholics at Dunmanway 
model school; the bishop has not prohibited it; 
small number at Cork model school, owing to his 
“ unceasing hostility ;” both are conducted on same 
principles; ib. 5781-5797. Six teachers in Dun- 
manway school, of whom four are Catholics ; the 
school was established in 1849 ; ib. 5881-5888. 
Superior class of children at Cork school, as others 
stepped in when the Catholics wei - e prohibited ; 
ib. 5889-5897. 

Only train pupil-teachers ; Butler 6077, 6078. 

Four model schools in Noith Dublin district — 
West Dublin, Trim, Newry, and Bailieboro’ ; no 
boarders, except pupil-teachers ; number of pupils 
on rolls, and average attendance in West Dublin 
school ; cause of diminution ; Fitzgerald 8302—8304. 
Decrease in Newx’y school from same cause ; ib. 
8305-8307. Increase at Bailieboro’ ; ib. 8308—8309. 

Training of pupil-teachers at ; a fixed proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants always kept at ; ib. 
S320-8330. 8448-8451. 

Needlework unnecessarily attended to in ; ib. 8369. 

Model schools were among the first classes of 
schools contemplated by Commissioners ; their chief 
object was to train future teachers, and impart a 
good education to children of all ranks ; ib. S324- 
8441. District model schools are not training 
schools in the sense in which the central institution 
is ; ib. 8446. 

Diminished attendance of Roman Catholics at, is 
not from deterioration of schools ; there is always 
at least one teacher of each denomination ; clergy 
of- all denominations have expressed themselves 
satisfied ; ib. 8455-8463. No complaint of attempt 
to tamper with pupils’ faith or morals ; ib. 8464, 8465. 

Attendance more regular in model than in con- 
vent or ordinary schools ; statistics in proof ; ib. 
8466-8470. Proficiency gi-eater in model than in 
convent schools, and pupil-teacliei’S and monitors 
superior; ib. 8471—8473. All monitors in model 
schools and most in convent schools are senior 
monitors; ib. 8481-8486. 

Disparity in point of expense between model 
schools and Christian Brothers’ and nuns’ schools ; 
Bp. Dorrian 8855-8863. 9041-9046. 

The abolition of, advocated, because persons who 
can well afford to send their children to superior 
schools send them to model schools to save expense ; 
they are not suited to poor children ; also because 
religious teaching is entirely excluded ; ib. 8712- 
8719. 8725. 

The fees in Belfast model school range from id. to 



Model Schools — continued. 

5 s. ; the same class who pay 2s. or 5s. pay at the 
Christian Brothers’- or nuns’ schools only Id ; Bp. 
Dorrian 9035—9045. 

Non-success of plan of attaching ministers of 
different persuasions to model schools ; delusive im- 
plication arising from the presence of a clergyman ; 
ib. 8720-8726. 9055. 

The charges in; are apportioned to the parents' 
ability to pay, but extra expense lies in dress and 
associations ; comparison of the expense of edu- 
cation per head in a model school, in a common 
school, in a Christian Brothers’ school, and in the 
nuns’ schools, the education imparted in the latter two 
being much superior; ib. 8855-8863, 9046-9054. 

Are dangerous to both faith and morals; ib. 
8889-8892. 8909, 8910. 

Returns quoted by examiners showing an increase 
of Roman Catholics in the rolls of district mode' 
schools (in 1864, 4597 ;in 1867, 6581), disbelieved ; 
ib. 9121-9124. 

Bigotry perpetuated by ; ib. 9136. 

The only want is to make the present ones good 
training schools ; ib. 9223. 

Teaching in, and pupil-teachers from, very supe- 
rior ; the few poor who attend them derive great ad- 
vantage ; Kavanagk 10081-10084. Are all that 
can be -wished ; are too expensive, especially in 
buildings ; ib. 10085-10088. Teaching in, at Marl- 
borough-street most excellent; ib. 10089-10091. 

Are attended by better class children ; a testi- 
mony of the excellence of the instruction imparted 
in them ; ib. 10199— 10203. 102 14. Not so praise- 
worthy as they were ; ib. 10219-10221. 

Good character formerly of Clonmel model school ; 
it is now a mere Protestant parish school ; ib. 102 2 1- 
10224. The poor are excluded from, by the rule 
as to payment ; no barefooted children at ; ib. 
10229-10234. 

Design of central model schools was to train 
teachers; ib. 10250— 10252. 

Several of the Board’s are “official fictions,” 
though costing much money ; all expenses of. were 
defrayed by the State ; ib. 10836-10839. Propor- 
tion expended on, and on ordinary vested schools, 
ib. 10853, 10854. 

Large proportion of, in north of Ireland ; ib. 
10857-10859. ’ 

Cost of 121 model schools of all classes, number 
of pupils, average attendance, &c. ; complete change 
of idea with regard to their object; their cost an inde- 
fensible squandering of public money; ib. 10S61. 

Great increase in cost, and decrease in efficiency, 
since 1843 ; many ought to be struck off, being so 
ill attended ; ib. 10867— 10872. 

State aid should not be given to, when attended 
by those able to pay for their education ; ib. 10984 - 
1 0986. Poor should always be admitted to, whether 
able to pay or not ; advantage of having a mixture 
of classes in, exemplified by the Clonmel school in 
1850, which has long ceased to be as it was then ; 
ib. 10988-10995. 

Attendance of Roman Catholics at, in Marl- 
borough-street, at Cork, and at Dunmanway ; Mac- 
donnell 1 1279— 1 1290. 

Local model schools disapproved of by Presbyterian 
Assembly ; BarJceley 11574. In the interests of one 
denomination would not„be model schools ; ib. 1 1 702. 

Objections to convent schools becoming model 
schools in any shape ; ib. 11588, 11589. 

Classics should be taught in ; ib. 11636-1 1640. 

Not interdicted in every diocese ; names of those 
at which attendance is prohibited by Roman Catho- 
lic bishops ; others are only tacitly disapproved of ; 
withholding of Sacraments from parents whose chil- 
dren attend contrary to order; Kavanagh 12020— 
12026. 1 2031-12040. 

Effect of convent schools at Trim on model school 
there ; ib. 12030. 

Per-centage of Roman Catholic population in 
towns containing ; ib. 12027— 12032. 

9 12 
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Model Schools — continued. 

Opposition to establishment of, at Enniscorthy ; 
Kavanagh 1 2033-1 2037. 12041. Attendance at; 
its cost; ib. 12043,12044. 

Minimum attendance requisite to obtain a grant; 
Enniscorthy and Enniskillen both deficient ; ib. 12045. 

As schools, setting aside religious objections, are 
excellent ; Ireland wants more of them ; but that is 
no reason for forcing such an “ educational fortress 
into a town in opposition to local public opinion ; 
ib. 1 2051-12053. 

Inspectors seldom consulted about establishment 
of; ib. 1 2037-1 2040. 

Those existing should be handed over to the 
several denominational bodies ; on their present 
status, their total failure is only a question of time ; 
ib. 12053-12058. 

In small towns should be good secondary schools, 
in smaller towns pi-imaiy schools; ib. 12057, 12060. 
In other places special grants might be given to 
ordinary schools ; ib. 12061. 

Demand for separate, by Roman Catholic bishops, 
in 182G ; ib. 12075. First active opposition of the 
bishops to, was Cardinal Cullen’s, in 1851, in Drogh- 
eda; opposition lias increased since; ib. 12072- 
12076. 

Not ten per cent, of Roman Catholic population 
of Cork on rolls of school in Cork ; ib. 12076. 

Official connexion never contemplated between 
Queen’s Colleges and model schools ; Roman Catholic 
bishops always looked unfavourably upon both ; at- 
tempt to establish such, at Waterford; ib. 12077, 
12078. 

Attendance at, more regular than m convent 
schools; reasons for this ; Fitzgerald 12 221 etseq. 

Introduction of physical science into, by witness 
and Dr. Clarke ; defects of the books used in, for 
teaching physical science ; Kavanagh 1 2392-1 2397. 

Favourably considered when they were carrying 
out the end for which they were designed ; witness 
is now strongly opposed to them ; ib. 12627-12629. 

Should be extended to town populations; ib. 
12667,12668. 

Comparative cost of a child in, and in convent 
schools, ib. 12686. 

Have been condemned repeatedly by the Catholic 
bishops, but the penalties may not have been inflicted ; 
Lord Oranmore 13409-134^5. 

Wesleyans do not object to pupil-teachers at, be- 
in'' under Roman Catholic masters ; M‘ Mitten 146 x 6. 

Religious instruction of pupil-teachei'S in, is 
separate; ib. 14638, 14639- Approval of pupil- 
teachers being boarded under principal teachers of ; 
ib. 14642. Religious education of Wesleyan pupil- 
teachers is looked after by their own ministers ; ib. 



Model Schools — continued. 

the money being voted for the education of the poor 
is misapplied when expended on model schools ; 
O'Reilly 14985-14990. 15043. 

Objections to, as they at present exist ; they edu- 
cate a class for which they were not intended ; they 
extinguish free schools ; they cost a large amount 
of money; they are a step towards monopolizing all 
the education of the country in the hands of the 
State; ib. 1 5005-1 5007. They should be sold to 
denominational bodies, with an ordinai-y amount of 
State assistance ; ib. 15008-15012. 

Christian Brothers’ and convent schools would 
furnish the best and most efficient; ib. 15562. 

Originally an essential part of the National 
system; stoppage put to building of, by pressure 
from •without ; so also the plan of vested schools 
was departed from through state of circumstances ; 
Petticrew 16893—16898. 

High value of, in Belfast and Dublin ; J. S. Porter 
18059, 18060. 

All religious denominations ai - e thoroughly re- 
presented in; ib. 18151- 

Specially valuable for showing how a good school 
should be conducted ; as an illustration how suc- 
cessfully united education can be earned into prac- 
tical operation ; and as training places for teachei's ; 
ib. 18x52. 

Quotations from official documents showing that 
model schools were intended as training schools fox- 
teachers; ib. 18155-18160. 

Lai-ge diminution in attendance of Roman 
Catholics at, lately ; ib. 18161. Not upheld by the 
Commissioner's as they ought to be ; ib. 18162. 

Teachers of ordinary schools may be advanced to, 
but practically the advance is never made ; Matthews 
18344-18352. 

At Kilkenny satisfactory ; J. S. Porter 18704, 
18705. 

Preference for keeping up model schools, as re- 
taining in its integrity the National system ; Bp. of 
Down and Connor 19591. Max-lborough-street 
an efficient ti-aining establishment; ib. 19593. 
Teacher's wherever trained should be examined and 
classed at Marlborough-street ; ib. 19592. 19594- 

19596. Should be kept as they are; ib. 19604. 
19659. 19664. 

Country model schools are not efficient as training 
schools for teacher's ; are not so used because of the 
opposition of Roman Catholic clex-gy ; De Vere 
20162-20164. 

The exceptional use of, by middle-class children, 
is highly beneficial ; ib. 20267-20272. 

The objections to the present, would be obviated 
by the suggested non-vested tx-aining schools; ib. 



14644-14649. . . 

Evil effects of, are, indiffereixee to rcligxon, Fenxan- 
ism, deism, infidelity; Andrews 14769-14772. Steps 
token by Protestant clergy to counteract these evil 
effects; ib. 14777. 

Pi'ovision made in, for religious instnxetion, but 
insufficient; t7). 14782-14787. 14790-14800. 14837- 
14841. 

Have, except in a few cases, pi-oved a failure, only 
so far as being pax't of a system which is not success- 
ful • the Board has done its best in endeavouring to 
attract teachers ; O' Reilly 1 4940-1 4946. 

Determined opposition of Roman Catholic bishops 

to them ; ib. 14947-14949- 

The facility given to Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy to visit, does not remove objections enter- 
tained against them ; ib. 14957- Are not made avail- 
able for all classes ; ib. 14962, 14963. 

Their doors are not practically open to Roman 
Catholics; O'Reilly 14962-14969. 

Have not been largely useful in trainixxg teachers ; 
numbers in, are yearly diminishing ; will not be fre- 
quented by Roman Catholic teachers, if they are 
objected to by Catholic managers ; as models for 
country schools are a mistake ; are frequented by a 
class of pupils for whom they were not intended ; 



20432-20439. . . 

At Londonderiy, a good place tor traxnmg 
teachers ; not much mixed, in consequence of op- 
position of Roman Catholic bishop ; impropriety of 
wealthy pupils at ; Atkins 20787-20794. 

Roman Catholics forbidden to attend, in Derry ; 
the secular teaching in, could not be condemned ; 
Williamson 21076-2x081. Subscriptions of Irish 
Society to; ib. 21 no. 

Omagh model school suffers from irregular at- 
tendance ; children of higher classes ought to pay 
higher fees ; their presence is a great advantage to 
both teachers axxd pxxpils; Byrne 21576-21578. 
21582-21584. 21619-21621. Further as to, and 
a teacher in it; ib. 21722-21728. 2 1749- 21 753- 

Particulars of time spent ‘in visiting, at London- 
derry, Newtownards, and Belfast; Kavanagh 
22449-22469. . . 

Objected to by Roman Catholic authorities as 
being more immediately under the Board, and in the 
hands of the State, the ecclesiastical control over 
them being little or none, and the principle of mixed 
education coming into more real operation ; also on 
account of unfair appointments in ; Forde 22950, 
22951. 23021-23024. 23027. 
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Model Schools — continued. 

Are more immediately connected with the Board 
than ordinary schools; the evils attending them 
being that in mixed education religion cannot be 
recognized ; the remedy is in making them denomi- 
national ; Forde 23008-23012. 23015. 

Chaplains for, objected to, ib. 23053-23055. 

As to the position of Catholic teachers in, under 
the interdiction ; ib. 23148-23151. 

The propriety of permitting attendance at, de- 
pends on the choice of two evils ; the Catholic pre- 
lates supported the National system as a lesser evil, 
and .not from any approval of it ; ib. 23160-23162. 

False position of Catholic teachers attending, 
after condemnation of them by bishops ; ib. 23289- 
23301:. 

Children had better stop away from school alto- 
gether than go to model schools ; ib. 23312. Those 
who go to them do so by their own choice, and in 
opposition to advice ; ib. 23318. 

Are tolerated only until other schools are pro- 
vided ; this is being done rapidly, and then proper 
action will be taken ; ib. 23319. 

Illustrate the National system more than any 
other schools ; Macdonnell 23747. 

Diminished attendance of Roman Catholics at, 
in consequence of opposition of their clergy ; ib. 23747. 

The object of, is to show the most perfect way of 
carrying on popular education in Ireland — to exhi- 
bit specimens of mixed education — and to supply 
trained teachers for ordinary schools ; no provision 
is made by the Board to enable teachers of common 
schools to visit them ; ib. 23751-23758. 23780, 23781. 

Were a feature of the system from the first ; ib. 
23782-23786. 

There is no rule as to appointing the teachers in ; 
vacancies are filled up by the Board 011 recommen- 
dation of Inspector ; teachers have been drawn too 
much from particular districts; ib. 23759-23763. 
23787-23792- „ . , 

The number of meritorious Roman Catholic teach- 
ers in, must diminish in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion, although many still apply ; ib. 23793-23795. 

The appointments in, should be open to public 
competition, irrespective of religious denomination ; 

23795. 23796- . . 

Any cases of improper conduct in district model 
schools would be certain to be brought before the 
Board, but they very rarely occur ; ib. 23890-23892. 

Were originally intended to be of moderate size 
and inexpensive character ; they expanded with the 
notion of their nature; ib. 23897-23899. 

Original intention was to found separate middle 
schools in connexion with ; ib. 23906, 23907. 

Draft of proposed reply to memorial of Catholic 
prelates against ; ib. 23915. 

Proportion of Roman Catholic teachers in, 
throughout Ireland ; ib. 24041-24049. Desirability 
of a Catholic teacher in each department of ; ib. 
2405^-24053. 

Are intended as preliminary training schools, and 
as specimens of first-class schools ; Newell 24504- 
24510. 24640—24646. Pupil-teachers in, are selected 
from paid monitors ; age and period of instruction ; 
ib. 24511—24521. Training in district model schools 
is very effective ; ib. 24524. Are connected with 
Science and Art Department ; remuneration ; ib. 
24543. Mathematics, physical science, &c., are 
taught; ib. 24753. 

Teachers of model schools are often selected from 
ordinary schools ; appointments are given to most 
deserving teachers. Most of the head teachers have 
had five years 1 expexience ; two years would be 
enough after going through the special class ; ap- 
pointment and qualification of teachers. Many of 
the female teachers have been appointed at twenty- 
tln-ee years of age, some younger ; ib. 24564-24583. 
24862-24878. 

Model schools were contemplated from the first ; 
ib. 24639. 



Model Schools — continued. 

Training of National school teachers at Dublin or 
at model schools is irregular; ; Board does not carry 
out the rule requiring them to attend ; present model 
schools should turn out 152 trained teachers a year ; 
Newell 24646-24670. 

Reduction of staff in model schools the same year as 
introduction of first-class monitors ; only a few pupil- 
teachers were sent away in consequence of the reduc- 
tion ; remonstrance by Inspectors ; ib. 24690-24728. 

The schools are not overstaffed ; a few complaints 
have been made of principal teachers leaving their 
work to pupil-teachers; ib. 24879-24891. Board 
always gives a month’s notice, but teachers and pupil- 
teachers are free to leave any day they please ; ib. 
24933- 2 494i- , . , , . 

Cases of female teachers living apart irom then- 
husbands ; very few marriages' between the teachers ; 
surveillance over schools is very rigid ; ib. 24947- 
24951. 

Diffex-ences between resident officers are of rare 



occurrence ; ib. 24928, 24929. 

Model schools were genei-ally approved of at first, 
applications for erection having been sanctioned by 
Roman Catholic bishops ; Catholic hierarchy now 
actively oppose them, the laity still largely support 
them ; Catholic children have been considerably 
withdrawn ; schools are still largely attended by 
humbler classes ; ib. 25021-25055. 25065-25069. 

Distribution of apparatus and materials to model 
schools is now made by the Inspector ; articles in the 
schools are in very fair condition ; ib. 25274-25312. 

Subjects taught in model schools; ib. 25282. 

Model schools founded by private persons arc of 
impox-tance and utility ; Card. Cullen, 26610. 

Catholic teachers at Clonmel model school are 
denied all sacraments except marriage ; O' llara 
26779, 26780. Attendance of children at, varies, 
with times of confession ; when these pass attendance 
increases ; immorality or inferiority of character is 
no element in the case ; the prohibition against at- 
tending is considex-ed, even by Catholic clergymen, 
a gx-ievance ; ib. 26780-26792. 

Being opposed by both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant bishops, have double difficulties to encounter ; 
ib. 26868-26870. 

Objection to ; training schools attached most ob- 
jectionable ; teaching in literary branches deficient ; 
period of ti-aining too short ; expense of, is a waste, 
of money ; children attend who can afford to pay, 
they should go to boarding schools ; intelligent 
children are taken care of, remainder neglected ; 
Card. Cullen 27048, 27049. 27154, 27155. 

Reasons for withdrawing Catholic children from 
Athy model school; ib. 27443-27445. 

Instructions supplied by National Board as to 
designing and building of ; no instructions given of 
late years as to expense of ; as to the increased cost 
of, latterly, and defects in; Owen 27582-27610. 
276x3. 27622 et seq. 

Model school at Enniscox-thy. See Enniscoiithy 
Model School. 

Model school at Belfast. See Belfast Model 



School. 

Model school as a school for px-actice. See Marl- 
borough-street Training Establishment, etc. 3. 
Model and Practising Schools. 

Table showing Cost of Erection and Support, and 
Number and Creed of Pupils, in Model schools, 
1866-7 ; Kavanagh, page 500. 

Return of Attendance and Creed of Pupils in 
Model schools, 1849 to 1867 ; ib., pages 496, 497. 

Summary of Model schools, of all classes, erected 
and supported exclusively by State, under direction 
of National Board ; ib., page 439. 

Table showing total expenditure, from Parlia- 
mentary gi'ant, on works and repairs of schools, 
ordinary and model, by the National Board, 1831 to 
1868; ib. pages 436, 437. 

See also Training Institutions. 
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Modern Languages : 

Are taught in two of the Wesleyan middle class 
schools; M‘ Milieu 14570. See also French. 

Modified Grants : 

Aid granted to schools by Commissioners on the 
principle of; Keenan 15 11 et seq. 



Moneymore Institute for the Deaf and Dumb : 
Supported by voluntary contributions ; the pupils 
are brought up in tenets of' Established Church ; 
Macdonnell 14256 et seq. 

Monks’ Schools. See. Monastic Schools, 

Monks : 



Monaghan District : 

Generally agricultural ; in the northern part farms 
large and farmers comfortable; Iiunter 3147, 3148. 
3529- 



In England pass examination as teachers ; Gcvrd. 
Cullen 27072. 

Monitors, Monitresses : 1 
Monitorial System : J 



Monastic or Religious Vows : 

Persons bound by, violating the laws, ought not 
to receive salaries from the State ; cannot say if the 
Christian Brothers so offend ; Warren 15296. 15316, 
15317- 

Monastic Schools : 

Few in number ; those in connexion with National 
Board are subject to the same rules, and the teachers 
are paid at the same rate, as in other National schools ; 
Macdonnell 153-156. 

System of payment is the same as in the nuns 
schools, and, like the latter, they are not classified ; 
ib. 240-244; Keenan 2041-2048. 

There were eighteen monks’ schools in 183G ; 
there are now only four ; at first, all monks’ schools 
were taken into connexion in the same way as con- 
vent schools, but in 1855 a rule was passed which 
prevents their multiplication ; Macdonnell 249 : 
Sheridan 4848-4850. No reason for their exclu- 
sion from State aid; the rules are faithfully ob- 
served, and they are as efficient as other schools ; ib. 
5829. 

Rule against admission of monastic schools was 
made after the retirement of Archbishop Whately ; 
Macdonnell 627. 

Never found anything in schools of the monks cal- 
culated to deprive them of recognition and support ; 
Keenan 1832. 

Very few teachers come from monies’ schools ; 
Newell 3014, 3015 ; Butler 5965. 

There ax-e schools at Inchicore kept by the Oblates, 
and at Clondalkin by monks called J osepliians ; two 
or three of the latter teach, and have got a lay 
classed teacher, recognized by the Board ; O' Carroll 
4065-4071. The prior is the manager, who cor- 
responds with the Board and appoints the teacher ; 
they have a large boarding school ; in the poor 
school the average attendance is from 100 to 120 ; 
the Board paid two teachers ; O’ Carroll 4072-4078. 

Two monastic National schools in Cork, and two 
in Kerry. Another was built in Cork by the monks 
at an enormous expense on site given by Treasury 
on condition of its being a National school, and when 
finished and conditions fulfilled, Board would not 
have the school ; Sheridan 5413-5416. 

Many Catholic children prefer not to attend mo- 
nastic schools ; cases mentioned ; ib. 5436-5439. 
5460-5469. ... 

Instruction and education given m monastic 
schools superior to that in ordinary National schools ; 
Sheridan 5432-5434. 

Daily attendance at monastic schools; ib. 5835, 
5836. 

Aided by Kildare-place Society ; grants denied 
to, in 1855 ; numbers and extent of ; as well spoken 
of by Protestants as by Catholics ; none in diocese of 
Tuam connected with the Board ; best in Ireland 
for general comfort ; no deficiency in, of school requi- 
sites ; Kavanagh 10945-10959. 

Were excluded by the Board as being denomina- 
tional ; Longfield 24212-24214. 

Were taken into connexion with the Board at its 
first institution ; exclusion is a disadvantage, but 
not persecution ; ib. 24432-24436. 

No building grants are made to monastic schools, 
as such; Allies 25331, 25332. 



Are recommended by Inspector, the Board re- 
serves power of selection, and manager has a 
veto ; teachers wish to increase the number of ; 
no monitor is allowed to a school which has not an 
average daily attendance of 35, nor to teachers below 
a certain grade; Macdonnell 287-290. 297, 298. 300. 

Age and promotion of monitors; ib. 291, 292. 
Senior monitors are usually elected at fourteen ; not 
required to be juniors first : ib. 293-296. 

Early establishment of ; present number of ; great 
development of the system within the last ten years ; 
ib. 299, 300. Selection of monitors for teachers; 
■ib. 302-305. 

No difficulty in procuring a supply 01 ; the num- 
ber should be larger, as they form the future teachers ; 
restrictions on the more numerous supply; the present 
rate of pay too low; if the Board had means it would 
give higher salaries ; ib. 3 14-3 17. 352. 412, 413. 

Remain longer in the service in the South of 
Ireland ; in the North, where there is manufacturing 
occupation, they are difficult to be got ; the 3,000 paid 
monitors are scattered all over the country ; many first- 
class monitors are in convent schools ; ib. 348-353. 

Appointment of, by the Board, and of teachers by 
managers, appears inconsistent, but patrons submit 
to the Board’s selection, with reservation; ib. 360. 

No apprehension felt about increase in number 
of ; ib. 361. 

Are appointed to schools in proportion to number 
the school is capable of holding, not according to the 
numbers present; overcrowding always influences 
the treatment of a school ; ib. 589-591. 

The monitorial system a most popular element of 
the organization. In some parts there is great diffi- 
culty in finding monitors, they very rarely change 
from school to school; Keenan 1390-1393 ; Hunter 



321 1-3214. 

Were first established in 1833; are much prized; 
Keenan 1494-1496. 1507,1508.1648. Number of, 
on the occasion of the last Report was 3,030 ; ib. 
1497—1499. 1500-1504. Female monitors remain 
pretty much to the end of their term, especially in 
convent schools, but male monitors as a rule leave 
for more remunerative employment ; ib. 1505, 1506. 

No rule exists as to the proportion of monitors in 
a school, except that there must be an average of 
at least 35 pupils; ib. 1521, 1522. For special 
reasons monitors would be allowed with less average 
attendance ; a monitor in addition is required with 
an average attendance of 50 ; Hunter 3631-3636. 

In convent schools, after the 35 necessary for 
the first monitor, there should be at least 30 pupils 
for every other paid monitor ; Keenan 1523. 

The Board pay the salaries of paid monitors, 
besides the capitation grant; ib. 1524, 1525. 

Pupil teachers are, generally speaking, monitors 
of four years’ standing ; ib. 1526-1528. 

Monitors in convent schools have the advantage 
in education over those in ordinary schools ; ib. 1 5 7 
1572. 1980-1983. 

History of the monitorial system in connexion 
with the organization ; substance of the report on the 
subject ; there are four classes of monitors. “ First- 
class monitors ” are engaged for two years ; for the 
first year they get £15, for the second £17 ; tb. 



i649-!652. 

There are 140 first-class monitors; 



rather less 
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Monitors, &e. — continued. 
than half are in ordinary schools and the remainder 
in convent schools ; Keenan 1881-1883. 

The difficulty in the supply of, is chiefly in town 
schools and in the neighbourhood of manufactures, 
both in model and ordinary schools ; Hunter 3246- 
3248 . 

Large increase in monitorial staff, especially female, 
since I 860 ; first-class paid female monitors chiefly 
in convent National schools; Sheridan 5655-5671. 

A dvantages resulting to schools from services of 
monitors; ib. 5676-5678. 

Reasons why the schools in the district have 
not availed themselves of monitors, and why so 
few become monitors; ib. 5679-5684. In a few 
schools Commissioners have sanctioned more moni- 
tors than required for teaching, in order to rear up 
assistants; ib. 5685-5687. 

Five hundred and seven paid monitors in witness’s 
district, of whom senior class females preponderate ; 
junior monitors not now overworked; ib. 5081- 

5089. Owing to rules of Commissioners, paid moni- 
tors cannot always be employed where wanted ; ib. 

5090, 5091. 

Monitorial system valuable for promoting effi- 
ciency of schools and rearing up teachers ; monitors 
sometimes in excess in numbers; ib. 51 10-5 120. If 
payment by results be adopted, a plan should be de- 
vised by which the monitorial system should be left 
untouched; ib. 5124-5128. 

Amount paid for monitorial teaching in convent 
schools considerably increased during last five or six 
years; large proportion of female monitors to be 
found in those schools ; Hunter 3641—3642. 

Principal object of Commissioners is to train 
young persons to become teacher's, not to supplement 
the teaching staff ; ib. 3643. 

Supei’iority of, in convent schools ; Keenan 1989- 
1999 ; Hunter 3649-3660 ; O'Carroll 4035-4041. 

In Baggot-street school, their number and train- 
ing ; ib. 4106-41 14. 

Attendance of, marked onthex-oll ; Keenan 1050. 
Rules as to attendance of teachers do not apply to ; 
ib. 1079. 

There are 120 female monitors to 17 male ; O’ Car- 
roll 44x8, 4419. 

Ought to be best trained in model schools ; some 
of the best come from ordinary schools, and the very 
best from convent schools ; Sheridan 5866, 5867. 

Early institution of, with the object of laying a 
foundation for an efficient staff of teachers ; O’ Sul- 
livan 7874-7876. 

Appointment of, in English and Irish systems, 
contrasted; Kavanagh 1 1032- 1 1034. Irish moni- 
torial system in direct collision with Lord Stanley’s 
letter, especially as regards convent schools ; ib. 
11034. 

Employment of, in Erasmus Smith’s schools ; half 
their salaries paid by local patrons ; Rudkin 13608- 
13610. 

Nothing in Canada analogous to the monitorial 
or pupil-teacher system; Gordon 19123, 19124. 
19130-19x33. 

JVlonitresses in convent schools ; payment made 
directly to ; M‘Menamin 22213-22220. 

Objection to appointment and reference to amount 
of pay of, in convent schools, by National Board ; 
Kavanagh 22232. 

The institution of first-class monitors was much 
opposed ; deputation of Presbyterians from Ireland 
to resist it ; Sir II. Caims in Parliament supported 
the opposition ; after Parliament decided in its 
favour the opposition ceased; Macdonnell 23663- 
23665. 

Pupil-teachers are selected from paid monitors ; 
Newell 245 1 1-2452 1. Excuse for establishing first- 
class monitorships ; ib. 24671-24674. 24681-24689. 
Age at which senior monitors ought to be appointed ; 
age at which eligible to take a school ; ib. 24675- 
24680. 



Monitors, &e. — continued. 

- Pay of, in central training department; pupil- 
teachers are selected exclusively from ; some from 
-'ordinary schools have been admitted into competi- 
tion; Rintoul 26184-26194. Advantage to them 
of knowing something of the management of a 
school before final training ; ib. 26200-26204. 

Time occupied in written examination of moni- 
tresses ; they are necessarily kept in attendance two 
days for the purpose ; Sheclty 26513—26518. 

A greater proportion of, become teachers, than of 
pupil-teachers ; training of, superior to that of pupil- 
teachers; should be encouraged; O’Hara 26793- 
26798. 

Return showing distribution of 143 first-class 
monitors, 1866 ; Keenan, page 55 . 

Qualifications of candidates, general conditions as 
to appointment, &c., of senior and junior paid moni- 
tors under National Board ; App. I., page 1277 . 

Return, by counties, showing the amount of gra- 
tuities awarded for training monitors beyond their 
usual period of service, 1861 to 1866 ; App. VII.. 
page 1291 . 

See also Pupil-Teaciiers. 

Morality, “ Morals 

Duty of parents to see to ; J. S. Porter 18239 el 
seq. 

A definition may be found in the regulations of 
the Board, and in Lord Stanley’s letter ; meaning 
of “ morals,” as understood by the bishops ; Bp. 
Keane 15684, 15685. 

Mortara : 

Reference to the case of the boy Mortara ; it was 
an extreme case ; Bp. Dorrian 9264, 9265. 

Multiplication of Schools : 

Complaints of, not known to be well founded : 
0 ’ Reilly 14917-14919. 

Munster : 

State of education in, better than in any other 
part of Ii'eland ; Sheridan 5004, 5005. 

Murphy, Master : 

Reference to his opinion as to mixed education ; 
Macdonnell 23982-23985. 

Murray, Archbishop : 

Petition of, in 1824 , perfectly conformable with 
attitude now assumed by Catholic bishops ; but a 
denominational system not being attainable, they ac- 
cepted the National system; Macdonnell 24058, 
24059. 

His condemnation of Dr. Wliately’s opinions ; 
Kavanagh 12090. 

In one sense approved of “ Scripture Extracts ;” 
ib. 12182. 

Music : 

Music no part of the school course, but where ma- 
nagers introduce it, the Board favours it by awarding 
premiums; Keenan 1308-1311. 1319. No com- 
plaints in reference to ; an attractive feature in con- 
vent schools ; ib. 1309, 1310. 13x3- Instrumental 
music only taught to the senior children in extra 
hours ; is taught to senior pupils and monitors in 
female model schools; ib. 1313-1315- Is not effi- 
ciently taught in National schools ; the Manual 
issued by the Board not containing a single Irish 
tune has led to the conclusion that Irish music was 
excluded, little attention has consequently been 
paid to its cultivation ; ib. 2032. 

Is taught in two of the Wesleyan middle-class 
schools; M‘ Mitten 14570. 

Mutilation of Reports : 

Many instances of, spoken to; Kavanagh 10305— 
10309. 22282, 22283. 
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Naas : 

Number and character of schools in ; Macdonough 
17966-17974. 18007-18018. In witness’s school 
pupils provide for incidental expenses ; manager re- 
pairs ; teachers and monitors in ; could not be 
worked to better advantage ; ib. 17996-18003. He 
does not regard it as a mixed school ; ib. 18008. 

National Education, Board of : 

1. Its Cimstitution, Machinery, Functions, &c. 

2. Officers. 

3. Meetings. 

4. Books (school), their character, cost, supply, 

and, provision. 

5. Office bou/cs, and Printing for the Board. 

6 . Rules. 

7. Opinions and miscellaneous. 

1. Its Constitution, Machinery, Functions, &c. 

The machinery of the Board may be thus de- 
scribed : the Board (consisting of twenty mem- 
bers), two Secretaries, two Chiefs of Inspection, 
the Accountant, and the clerks ; also six Head In- 
spectors, sixty District Inspectors, the organizers, 
and a manager and teacher or teachers to every 
school (of which about 0,500 are in operation) ; 
Macdonnell 4, 5 ; Keenan, 9 1 1 . 

The constitution of the Board facilitates the ends 
of justice in dealing with matters of complaint be- 
tween different grades of officers, or between ma- 
nagers and the Board ; Keenan 1255. 

Outline of the system of National education ; 
Macdonnell 705. It was at first supposed that 
5,000 schools would cover the country ; they now 
number 6,500, and more are wanted ; ib. 706, 707. 
Mode of action of the Board in providing school 
accommodation for the whole population of a dis- 
trict ; ib. 648-654- 681. 

The Board possesses a history of every school in 
connexion with it, from the time of the first appli- 
cation for a grant ; Keenan 903-905. 

Board’s system of organization is successful ; ib. 



The Board is appointed to administer the funds 
granted by Parliament for the education of the poor 
in Ireland, and practically its operation is limited to 
the education of the poor, but the model schools are 
frequented by children of the better classes, whose 
parents should share the cost ; ib. 1773, 1780. 

There are three standing Committees of the 
Board— the finance, the agricultural, and the sub- 
committee ; Newell 2337. Constitution, powers, 
and duties of those Committees ; ib. 2338-2353. 
2 393> 2 394- Proceedings of Committees are laid 
before the Board weekly, and passed as a matter of 
course, except in special cases ; ib. 2354-2358. 
2573. 2574. Minutes of proceedings taken, but no 
record of discussions ; any protest would be recorded, 
and objections of absent members read, and entered 
on minutes ; ib. 2359-2364. 2402, 2403. 

Practice of proceedings at meetings of the Board ; 
ib. 2385-2391, 2392. 2395-2399. 

. Resolutions of Board never interfered with by 
Government; ib. 2368, 2372. Reconsideration of 
questions very seldom necessary; ib. 2369-2371. 
No proposed alteration of rules on any important 
question is ever brought on without previous notice ; 



ib. 237; 

Boar 
the Go’ 



3, 2376. 2378-2380. 2392. 
i-d has occasionally deferred to the wishes of 
ivernment; and in one case reversed a de- 
in another altered an important rule, at their 



instance ; ib. 2480-2489. 

Alterations in rules are not specially notified ; 
circulars would be issued to managers of schools if 
any important changes are made, but the general 
public would not be informed ; ib. 2490-2495. 

Reports of the Board are chiefly statistical ; wit- 
ness does not draw up report, but is responsible for 
its contents; ib. 2496-2501. Commissioners are 
responsible for annual report ; ib. 2514, 2515. 

One half of the Commissioners, Secretaries, Chiefs 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

1. Its Constitution, Machinery, Functions, 
die. — continued. 

of Inspection, and Inspectors are Protestants, the 
other half Roman Catholics; Newell 2543-2550. 
Office clerks are of any denomination ; from four to 
ten are nominated by the Commissioners to supply a 
vacancy, and are sent to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for examination ; four generally compete for 
an inspectorship ; Commissioner’s generally nominate 
those of their own persuasion ; ib. 2551-2560. 

Attendance at the Board is very fluctuating ; im- 
portant questions will bring a large attendance ; 
three form a quorum, but two can confirm minutes ; 
ib. 2561-2570. Many members find it difficult to 
attend from the nature of their callings ; ib. 2597- 
2600. Serious routine business is discharged by 
Resident Commissioner, assisted by the Secretaries, 
ordinary routine business by the latter ; doubtful 
cases are taken to the Board ; ib. 2477-2479. 2571, 
2 57 2 - 

Estimates of the year s expenditure approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant are prepared and sent to the 
Treasury through his Excellency ; ib. 2288-2301. 
2541, 2542. If Treasury disapprove, they com- 
municate with the Commissioners ; no other control 
than Board of Audit and Treasury when estimates 
are passed ; ib. 2302-2304. 

Estimates are made out with tolerable accuracy 
as far as possible ; on the item of teachers’ salaries 
there may be an excess; Kelly 3061. An abstract 
is sent at the end of each year to the Audit Office ; 
ib. 3062-3069. 

Appeal against decision of Secretary, Chief of 
Inspection, or Resident Commissioner, can always be 
made to the Boai’d ; Newell 2472—2476. 

As to power of Secretary in ordering office books 
and forms for use of the office ; ib. 2704-2717. 

Appointments in the office of late years have 
been, and in future will be, according to merit and 
length of service combined ; ib. 2719-2729. 

The present division of labour in the different 
departments is necessary, except the correspondence, 
which should be confined to one department ; ib. 
2730-2732. 

A proposed plan of the late secretary, Mr. 
M‘Creedy, to consolidate management of accounts, 
inspection, books, <fec., witness deems impracticable, 
but is not thoroughly conversant with the plan ; 
ib. 2732-2738. 

Explanation of the manner in which the Board 
affords combined literary and moral and separate 
religious instruction ; it “ affords ” facilities for 
separate religious instruction, but does not pay for 
it; ib. 2502-2513. 2967-2970. If objections 

now entertained by some to National Board were 
removed, perhaps 100,000 more children might be 
added, which would bring the number on the rolls 
to over a million ; ib. 2936-2939. 

No communications have passed from the Execu- 
tive Government to the Board showing a desire to use 
the Board for political purposes ; Kelly 3094, 3095. 

No modifications of the National Board of Edu- 
cation would satisfy the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
that did not afford ample security for the education 
of Catholic children in a Catholic spirit ; Bp.Dorrian 
8934-8936. 

The constitution of a National Boai’d of Education 
is of little importance if it had unobjectionable 
rules to guide it ; if the Board be a permanent paid 
Board, appointed by the Crown, the Crown must 
act on the advice of the bishops so far as respects 
Roman Catholics; a removable Board would be 
merely a political Board ; the members need not be 
Roman Catholics, so that they have the confidence 
of the Catholic bishops; ib. 8879-8888. A Board 
appointed with the confidence of the bishops, serving 
gratuitously, would give most satisfaction ; ib. 9202, 
9203. 

Increase in numbers of ; reasons for such mcrease ; 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

1. Its Constitution, Machinery, Functions, &c. 
— continued. 

Macdonnell 11095-11102. Equality in numbers of 
Protestants and Catholics necessary to the working 
of the system; ib. 11105-11107. imo-11114. 
11141. A smaller Board not desirable; a Board 
of three — a Catholic, a Presbyterian, and an Episco- 
palian — would be fatal to the system; ib. 11139- 
U142. 

The present decidedly desirable ; ib. 11115-11117. 

If the present system is to be maintained by Go- 
vernment, there must be a paid Commissioner and 
paid officers under him; ib. 1x143-11147. The 
present Board represents the interests of every part 
of the public; ib. x 1148-1 1150. 

The majority of the people would prefer the pre- 
sent system ; if a denominational one be estab- 
lished, it must be administered by a paid Board ; 

ib. 1 1 143-11147- 

The division into Protestants and Roman Catholics 
does not interfere with promotion ; two secretaries 
uecessaiy; ib. 1x195-11204. 

Requires modification ; smaller Boax-d more effi- 
cient ; paid Commission preferable to px-esent one ; 
members need not represent their church although 
of high position in it, as requix-ed by Lord Stanley’s 
letter ; Roman Catholic members have the confidence 
of members of other ehux-ches ; Berkeley 11374- 
11377. 1 1409, 1 1410-11428. 11466, 1 1467-1 1479. 
1 1641-1 1646. x 1480-1 1482. 

The Catholic members of, never acted in concert, 
probably owing to their being lawyers ; Catholic 
objections to the appointments to chief administra- 
tive offices ; Kavanagh 12360-12363. 

A lax-ge representative Board expedient at first, 
but for the future a small paid Boax-d would be pre- 
ferable; Lord Oranmore 13473-13486. 

Three paid Commissioners preferable to present 
Boax-d ; M’MiUen 14454. Administration of Na- 
tional system is in the hands of the Resident Com- 
missioner ; ib. 14584. 

If the Boax-d were constituted of three paid Com- 
missioners, they should be chosen irrespectively of 
religion from the most competent ; ib. 14684, 
14685. If the Boax-d is denominational, Wesley ans 
should have a representative ; ib. 14688. 

No change in its constitution desix-ed ; confidence 
is placed in its impartiality ; O’Reilly 14896, 14897. 

Defective constitution of National Board ; should 
contain some bishops and fewer politicians ; sug- 
gestion of judges as members, with reasons for pi-o- 
posing them, contemplated rather as x-efex-ees in diffi- 
cult matters ; Warren 15209— 152 19. 

Present constitution preferable to that of three 
paid Commissioners as proposed ; advantages of pre- 
sent and disadvantages of proposed constitution 
Stated; O'Reilly 15057—15063. 

Number of Commissionex-s decidedly too large ; a 
paid body of two or thx-ee, directly x-esponsible, pre- 
ferable ; denominational men cannot fox-get tlieir 
creed when qxxestions of cx-eed ax-ise ; the px-esent 
Commissioners spend the public money as they think 
fit; Wilson 16130— 16134. 16144— 16146. 

A small Boax-d of three paid Commissioners pre- 
ferable to the px-esent ; to have administrative power 
only ; px-esent Boax-d has too much discretionary 
power; Pellicrew 16596-16606. ' 

Was at first an experiment, but the time has come 
to make it more mainly executive ; the alterations 
in its rules were xxot made solely to suit the Pres- 
byterians as such ; ib. 16795—16797. 

Present, not approved of ; the principle of having 
representatives of different religious bodies inju- 
rious ; a small paid administrative Board — even if 
all Catholics — preferable, and would be more popu- 
Iar ■; Ross 17450, 17451. 17457-17461. 

disapproval of present ; too many members ; four 
or at most five sufficient ; to devote all their time, 
and be well paid ; J. S. Porter 18122-18125. The 
alt-and-half x-eligious denominations of, objection- 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

1. Its Constitution, Machinery, Functions, <tc. 
— continued. 

able ; aspex-ities and self contx-adictions attending its 
px-esent constitution ; J. S. Porter 18126— 18147. 
18177-18179. 18183-18186. Suggested Board 

should be administrative, with its powers fixed by 
Act of Pax-liament, and non-sectax-ian ; objectionable 
character of present Board; ib. 18148-18150. 18181. 

Change in, desirable in any case ; should be purely 
administx-ative ; Bp. of Doitm and Connor 19614- 
19616. 19714. 

The px-esent, px-eferx-ed; a snxall paid Board would 
not have the confidence the present Board possesses ; 
Be Fere 20472-20475. 

Board should be lessened in numbers, with more 
fixity-, and mox - e determinate form ; Atkins 20749, 
20750. 

Px-eference of a small Boax-d, purely administra- 
tive, pux-ely secular-, and governed by settled x-ules, 
religion being altogether excluded from school teach- 
ing supported by the State ; x-eligion of members of 
no consequence ; it would soon become acceptable to 
the people ; Tobias 22755-22764. 22808-22822. 

The theoretical religious repx-esentative character 
of, is a failure; ib. 22808-22812. 

Originally a smaller Boax-d, according to Lox-d 
Stanley’s intention ; the increase in numbers of late, 
like many of its other changes, has been for the 
wox-se ; ib. 22870-22878. 

The consultative and representative element in, 
was and is absolutely necessary ; the number at 
fix-st seven, now twenty, was incx-eased to affox-d 
sufficient numbers fox- committees ; Macdonnell 
2 3 5 7 2—2 3579- 23590. Number of members should 
not be reduced ; ib. 23581, 23582. 

Practically the committees ax-e composed of Resi- 
dent Commissioner and officers in Dublin ; ib. 
2359L 23592- 

By having x-epresentative Commissioners the true 
feelings and interests of all sections can be known ; 
ib- 23593. 

A second paid Commissionex-, a Roman Catholic, 
very desirable, and a third, a Presbytei-ian, if Trea- 
sury and people agree to it, which they would not 
do ; Protestant and Catholic members act hax-mo- 
niously ; even with three paid Commissionex-s the 
present Board would be indispensable; ib. 23617- 
23628. 

There might be a second paid Commissionex-, and 
the number of Commissionex-s might be increased to 
twenty-two; ib. 23672-23674. 

Two Protestant ecclesiastics oxx Boar d at present ; 
the last Roman Catholic ecclesiastic was Dean 
Meyler, since whose death no other has been ap- 
pointed, through unwillingness of Catholic clei-gy ; 
desix-ability of having such on the Board ; ib. 
23732-23739- 

Little danger of the management of, falling into 
the hands of a clique ; ib. 23809-23811. 

Its present constitution does not cany out the 
plan of Lox-d Stanley’s letter; there is now no 
eminent dignitary of the Church of England, and 
no Roman Catholic ecclesiastic ; ib. 23924-23928. 
23976—23979. Presbyterian clergymen on the 
Board ; ib. 23929-23947. 

Finance Committee, explanation as to ; ib. 23948 - 
23951- 23956. 

Sub-committee transacts all bxxsiness of a routine 
natui-e ; ib. 23952-23961. 

Constitution of the Boax-d at the time of recasting 
rules in 1854 ; px-epondex-ance of Roman Catholic 
lawyers on ; reasons ; ib. 23969-23973. 

Appointment of Commissioners rests wholly with 
the Executive Government ; ib. 23974. 

Repx-esentative character of, necessary at the com- 
mencement ; this should be continued ; the equality 
of numbers of two great divisions of religion has 
jxeen satisfactory out of doors ; numbers of, advan- 
tageous ; Longfield 24180—24185. 

Business administex-ed by ; a single head or a 

9 K 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

1. Its Constitution, Machinery, Functions, <Ssc. 

— continued.' 

Board like the present the best ; a second paid 
Commissioner Would' not improve the office; dual 
secretaries are required by the feeling of the country ; 
Longfield 24186-24190. 

Advantages of a representative Board ; ib. 24272- 
24275. 24278. 

There is no danger of a system of mutual conces- 
sion in a large Board ; in the Poor Law Board there 
is danger of it ; the National Board do not rescind 
their decisions in obedience to a popular cry ; ib. 
24279-24287. 

The Board being large, and unpaid, it is necessary 
to retain the Resident Commissioner as a connecting 
link between the Commissioners and their officers ; 
ib. 24288. 

Small paid body of Commissioners not desirable ; 
ib. 24264. 

Under the present system all the business is tran- 
sacted by Resident Commissioner, the two Secretaries, 
and the two Chiefs of Inspection ; these are respon- 
sible to the Board, and the Board to the public ; the 
Commissioners are less in the hands of their officers 
than most Boards ; ib. 24265-24269. 

When the number of Commissioners was smaller 
the pressure brought to bear was greater ; the larger 
the number the more the wants and feelings of the 
people are heard ; Newell 24621-24623. 

Constitution of, better than thatof Poor Law Board; 
working might be improved ; two paid Secretaries 
would conduct matters better than paid Commis- 
sioner ; leading rules should be confirmed by Par- 
liament; attendance of Commissioners; Card. Cullen 
26592-26597. 26622-26629. 

Explanation as to certain returns made by the 
Board; Newell 25070-25108. 

Mr. M'Creedy’s scheme for amalgamating the 
offices would have saved nearly half the time now 
taken up ; other advantages depending upon it ; 
was approved by heads of departments ; no valid 
objection ever heard against it ; Craig 26991-27019. 
Description of Mr. M'Creedy’s proposed book ; ib. 
27036-27043. Unhealthy condition of premises; 
ib. 27021-27035. 

2. Officers. 

Resident Commissioner . — Great deal of the business 
of the office is administered by ; Board has the 
power of over-ruling ljis decisions ; Longfield 24186. 

Resident Commissioner sits on every committee 
and attends every meeting of the Board ; committees, 
and of whom they consist; through the Resident 
Commissioner the officers learn the feelings and 
opinions of the Board ; ib. 24289-24298. 

Resident Commissioner gives satisfaction, but is 
overworked ; two paid Commissioners would com- 
bine all the advantages of a small paid Board ; ib. 

2 433 0-2 4334- . ... 

The Resident Commissioner is superior m rank to 
all the other members of the Board except three ; he 
signs the minutes as the organ of the Board ; ib. 
24443-24447. 

Receives the same salary as assistant secretaries 
to the English Education Department ; NeweU 
24992-24995. 

See Evidence of Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, 
Resident Commissioner. 

Chiefs of Inspection . — The Chiefs of Inspection 
reside in Dublin, but are expected to examine some 
schools in order to keep themselves acquainted with 
the state of education ; Macdonnell 484. 

Communications from Chiefs of Inspection must 
proceed through the Board’s secretaries to the per- 
sons addressed ; ib. 489. 

Give the necessary directions grounded on In- 
spectors’ reports ; ib. 543, 544. 

Examine the weekly “journal ” of the Inspectors ; 
their work is of very varied and extensive charac- 
ter ; Keenan 788-805. 887, 888. Are directly re- 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

2 . Officers — continued. 

sponsible to the Secretaries as well as to the Board • 
Keenan 806, 807. Are heads of the Statistical 
Department; ib. 969-971. 

Outline of relations between, and Head Inspec- 
tors ; ib. 843. 

Principal duties of Chiefs of Inspection described 
and commented on ; Newell 2427-2448. 

Duties of Chiefs of Inspection ; they have to deal 
with all reports and letters from the District and 
Head Inspectors, and all letters from managers of 
schools; the duties of the two chiefs are fairly 
divided ; no arrears of business now in the depart- 
ment; Hunter 3165—3170. 3557-3562. 

About GOO reports and 150 letters on the average 
come weekly before the Chiefs of Inspection ; ib. 
3397“ 3399- How these are disposed of ; ib. 3400, 
3401. 

Witness, as Chief of Inspection, visited in one 
month 101 schools; had no occasion to find fault 
with the character of the schools as represented by 
District Inspectors ; ib. 3689-3693. 

Overlook all below them ; ib. 3740. 

Routine business is done by ; Longfield 24221. 
Chiefs of Inspection are necessary to read over 
and make a precis of the numerous reports, and call 
the attention of the Board to material points ; ib. 
24421, 24422. 

Look over reports in cases of application for aid 
to see that the conditions are complied with ; Newell 
25109. 25120. 

Secretaries. — Reason for having two Secretaries is 
to give confidence to the various religious bodies ; 
Newell 2305. 2468-2471. 

Description of the duties of the Secretaries, with 
particulars relating to their attendance at the Board ; 
ib. 2306-2321. 2365-2367. 2525-2529. 2601-2604. 
2819-2830. 2836-2838. Matters not settled by 
secretary or Resident Commissioner are brought 
before the Board; notice is given to members of 
all matters coming before them ; ib. 2329-2336. 
Means taken to prevent the work of the office 
getting into arrear ; curtailment and simplification 
of some of the office work ; ib. 2611-2614. 

The system of two Secretaries is not inconvenient; 
one Secretary would require an assistant; Kelly 
3056, 3057. 3084. Both are present at the pre- 
paration of the annual estimate sent to the 
Treasury ; ib. 3058. 3085. Division of duties a 
matter of arrangement ; Mr. Kelly attends chiefly 
to correspondence and the committees ; Dr, Newell 
more particularly to the inspection department and 
to the Board meetings fib. 3040-3042. 3082. Descrip- 
tion of the management of the correspondence; 
protests are sometimes recorded on the minutes ; a 
statement of occasions on which protests were made 
in cases of division of opinion of the Board sup- 
plied ; ib. 3043-3052. 3083. 3092, 3093. 

Secretary can refuse to sign, so preventmg tlie 
action suggested taking place ; Hunter 3402. 

Routine business is transacted by the Secretaries; 
Longfield 24221. 

One would do the work as well as two, but to get 
the confidence of the public it is necessary to have 
two; ib. 24335-24339. . . 

Secretary has no power to fine or dismiss clerks , 
all cases come before the Commissioners, who inflict 
the punishment ; no difference is made whether 
Catholics or Protestants; Newell 25121-25146- 
2 5 i 53 -2 5 i 63- 25203—25207. No objection has been 

made that the Secretaries misdescribe subjects in the 

programme ; the description of joint letter of Head 
Inspectors was imperfect ; ib. 25169-25188. 

Secretary draws up programme for examination 
of teachers, after consultation with other officers ; 
ib. 25262, 25263. 

Present Secretary has never been accused ol par- 
tiality to clerks on ground of their religion; w. 
26984, 26985. 
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National Education, Boaed of — continued. 

2 . Officers — continued. 

Accountant. — Description of general nature of 
the arrangements of account and book keeping in 
the National Board ; memorandum put in, giving a 
short history of the financial department of the 
National Board of Education, from its commence- 
ment in 1831 to the present time ; Claridge 3750- 
3759- 3939- , , 

The staff m the accountant s department consists 
of a book-keeper and seven clerks, a pay clerk, and 
a clerk whose business is confined to registering 
orders-for books in the cash office. All orders for 
payments, after passing through the department, 
go to the Resident Commissioner ; so that no money 
is paid on account of the Board without formal cog- 
nizance; ib. 3760-3762. 

The expenditure in coin at the office is paid by 
witness, who is the cashier, although officially called 
accountant ; since Mr. Kelly’s appointment as finan- 
cial secretary, the accountant’s business has been 
done partly by him, partly by witness, and partly 
by the chiefs of inspection, all sitting in committee ; 
ib. 3768-3771. 

Mr. Kelly was made financial secretary by special 
order of the Board/which clearly defined his duties and 
the subjects of his cognizance ; ib. 3782-3786. 3969. 

There has never been a cashier distinct and sepa- 
rate ; all money payments have been made by wit- 
ness or the pay clerk ; his accounts as cashier are 
balanced daily with the book-keeper; ib. 3772- 
377<5- 3779-378 i- 3787-3794- 
Cheques are drawn in the book-keeper’s office, 
initialed by him, signed by witness, and afterwards 
by the Resident Commissioner ; every cheque re- 
quires these signatures ; a registry of cheques is 
carefully kept ; ib. 3800-3806. Practice with regard 
to the cheques ; ib. 3807-3810. 

A credit is opened to the Inspector in the local 
bank for total amount due to model school; the cor- 
rect amount only is remitted ; no money is left in 
the Inspector's hands ; ib. 3932, 3933. The Inspec- 
tors receive the school-fees and remit them once a 
month ; ib. 3934. 

Inspectors’ salaries are paid by bank post bills 
sent through the post ; ib. 3935. So far as the ac- 
countant is concerned one document signed by the 
teacher is sufficient for the payment of his salary ; 
ib. 3936—3938. 

The proposition to pay salaries monthly instead 
of quarterly would be objected to ; necessary alter- 
ations in details ; the advance of the quarter’s salaries 
to managers for them to dispense monthly would 
not be acceptable to the Audit Office; ib. 3929- 
3931. 3940, 3941. 3956, 3957. 

The proposition that Head inspectors should dis- 
pose of lump sums would not answer ; the present 
system of checks and counter-checks is quite suffi- 
cient ; ib. 3948-3952. 

There have been several commissions of inquiry 
into the management of the office : Mr. Dean 
Wilson, first, in 1838 ; Mr. Bromley in 1849, with 
a view of checking the whole system, who reported 
in 1850 ; and the next was composed of Lord Monck, 
Mr. Stephenson, and Mr. Seaton of the Treasury. 
After that in 1866, Mr. Vine and Mr. Mills came 
and examined the accounts, reporting that there 
was nothing to be desired in regard to accuracy 
and the mode of keeping the books ; ib. 3958- 
39^9- 

The accountant’s office could not be amalgamated 
with others; Newell 2732-2738; Hunter 3378, 
3379- 

The only money payment by the Board is for the 
teacher’s salary, and is sent by post office order if 
possible ; Macdonnell 19 2- 194. 

Head Inspectors. — The duties of the six Head 
Inspectors consist in inspecting schools, holding 
inquiries and examinations, classifying tcachei-s, and 
reporting on the work of the district Inspectors, &c. ; 



National Education, Board of —continued. 

2. Officers — continued. 

Macdonnell 469. Each Head Inspector sends up a 
weekly report ; he examines on an average 300 
schools in the year; ib. 471-475. 

Have a great deal of office work ; Inspectors’ re- 
ports come directly to the office ; Head Inspectors are 
informed of anything of importance through the 
office; ib. 476-481. Part of the duty of, to examine 
minutely into school accounts ; ib. 482, 483. 

Head Inspectors report weekly ; ib. 512. Ordina- 
rily in making investigations they act independent 
of district Inspectors ; ib. 522-524. They and dis- 
trict Inspectors work harmoniously together ; ib. 
545. 546- 

Duties of; Keenan 844, 845. 855. 

Must concur in all cases of promotion of teachers, 
but need not in cases of depression ; ib. 8 so. Sqa, 
855. 857. 865. 

Duties of, are of very onerous character ; ib. 855. 
As to review' of judgment of, passed upon a school ; 
ib. 858-862. 

Each is the immediate superior to the district 
Insiiector, and is responsible for the inspection of 
the ten districts under his charge ; ib. 9 12-9 14. 

Inspection of schools by, is mainly to ascertain 
how the district Inspector has done his duty ; ib. 
950. 

Head Inspectors make confidential reports to 
Chiefs of Inspection, concerning district Inspectors; 
little use is made of them, but it is important they 
should be furnished ; Hunter 3542—3544. 

Head Inspector’s duty is to visit the schools and 
see how district Inspector performs his duty, and 
to assist in the examination and classification of the 
teachers ; ib. 3688. 

Head Inspectors draw up examination papers ; 
same questions used in the different districts. Chiefs 
of Inspection seldom make any corrections in them ; 
Sheridan; 4781-4785. 

A Head Inspector should fully visit 200, and 
incidentally visit 200 more, every year. Incidental 
visits of Head Inspector not so valuable as those of 
district Inspector ; ib. 4933-4938. 

Authority of, over district Inspectors not well 
defined ; Newell 2449-2453. 

Make annual reports, which are sometimes pub- 
lished ; they are revised by Chiefs of Inspection ; ib. 
2454-2460. 2658 

Inspectors. — There are 60 Inspectors, 6 Head 
Inspectors, and 2 Chiefs of Inspection ; division of 
Ireland into districts, and their apportionment among 
the Inspectors; the Chiefs are appointed by the 
Board, Head Inspectors are selected from Inspectors; 
undergo an examination on appointment, but none on 
promotion; Macdonnell, 431-444. 470. They learn 
the details of their duties after appointment; ib. 
445-447- 533. 534- 

Half are Protestants, half Roman Catholics, ex- 
cept in the third class, in which are six Roman 
Catholics to four Protestants ; ib. 713, 714. 

Nine Inspectors in all since 1839 have been dis- 
missed for neglect of duty or improper conduct ; one 
was afterwards restored ; ib. 462—465. 541, 542. 

The number of, not sufficient ; the question of in- 
crease rests with the Board, who would have to 
consult the Treasury; ib. 5 15-5 17. Are impor- 

tant officers, as only through them the knowledge of 
things can be obtained ; they should be increased in 
number to 93 ; ib. 600-606. Pay of the third class 
not sufficient for them to live upon respectably ; ib. 
607, 608. 

As to filling up vacancies, and as to candidates 
for the office ; no condition is imposed after passing 
examination but that of good character ; ib. 449- 
461. No complaints as to the mode by which can- 
didates for inspectorships come before the Board ; 
ib. 533. 534- 

Any Inspector can disapprove of bis predecessor’s 
plans ; ib. 585. 

9 K 2 
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2. Officers — continued. 

About 600 reports are received from District In- 
speetom weekly; Head In.pectort report weekly; 
aUral reports ore also made ; Macdm 5r8-5*°- 
Their reports bear favourable testimony to then dill- 
■m nee and labours j paucity of Inspectors; 535 
c 4 o Directions are given by the Chiefs of Inspec- 
tion grounded on Inspectors’ reports ; to. 543.. 544- 
Head and District Inspectors work harmoniously 
together • ib. 545, 546. The constant commumca- 
tion of Head Inspector with District Inspectors 
conducive to a uniform standard of school examina- 

fcl °A ^ weekly 2 ‘ ‘ j ournai ” is furnished by the Inspec- 
tors to the Chiefs of Inspection ; Heenxmj 7 2 . 

Inspectors are directly responsible to the Board , 
supervision of, by the Office and Head Inspectors ; 
ib! 819-824. Inspectors, as a body, are punctual 
and diligent ; they receive their instructions direct 
from the Secretaries, or on local matters from the 
Head Inspectors ; ib. x 191-1197- 

Arrangement of the sixty school districts ; ib 
836-842. Outline of relations between Ghieis ot 
Inspection and Head Inspectors ; ib. 843- 

Three reports on a school are made by Inspectors 
every year ; these enable Chiefs of Inspection to 
iudge of fairness of Inspectors’ decisions; ib. 863, 
864 Inspectors’ reports are minuted for the infor- 
mation of Chief of Inspection ; ib. 885. 

District Inspectors generally receive their instruc- 
tions directly from the office ; ib. 915, 916- 

Are appointed by public competition on nomina- 
tions made by the Commissioners; ib. 951-953- 
Boman Catholics compete for Catholic vacancies, 
and Protestants for Protestant vacancies ; ib. 954- 
958. •/ 

Salaries of Inspectors; ib. 955- 
Are in the first instance appointed to the third 
class ; seniority generally determines promotion; 
ib 0,6 Number in each class ; they are located m 
their districts by Chiefs of Inspection ; ib. 957-959- 

Travelling and other allowances; 960. 1109 11 15- 

Code of instructions to Inspectors ; ib. 1 104-1 108. 

1 2 List; 1 showing the present distribution of Inspec- 
tors in school districts according to religious denomi- 
nation ; to. 1266, 1267. Some Presbytermn ln- 

spectors have been in Koman Catholic districts , ib. 
'1326-1328, 1353. 1354- Inspectors are not sent 
to districts by promotion ; ib. 1348. 

Protestant Inspectors should be placed over 
Catholic districts, and Catholic Inspectors m Pro- 
testant districts ; ib. 1268, 1269. 

Inspectors, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
generally have given satisfaction ; ib. 1330. Im- 
perfect representation of Catholic Inspectors m 
northern districts; i6. 133I-I337- 

The efficiency or otherwise of an Inspector has a 
marked effect upon a district; Newell 2413-2415. 
Their duties are laborious, and require special apt- 
ness and ability. Teachers make good Inspectors ; 

ib. 2416-2419- 2426. 

As a body, are more efficient now than formerly , 

ib 2A2 1—242 5. In promotion, denominational prin- 
ciple not so strictly observed as formerly ; promotion 
should be wholly by merit and seniority ; ib. 2664- 

2 ^Duties of Head Inspectors and District Inspectors, 
and their relative position to each other in respect 
of their duties ; the subordination of District In- 
spectors to Head Inspectors not well defined ; ib. 

2 4 Some’ Inspectors have been previously tenders of 
National schools ; no essential difference m their 
mode of doing business. The limitation as to age 
at appointment might be altered with advantage , 
the 1 present minimum of twenty-three prevents 
many from competing for Inspectorships ; Hunter 
3226-3233- 



National Education, Board of — continued. 
2. Officers — continued. 



Are not unduly looked after by Head Inspectors 
and Secretaries ; the forms they have to fill up are 
too numerous, there might be a reform in that re- 
spect; Hunter 3427-3436- 

So long as an equal number of Boman Catholic 
and Protestant Inspectors is considered necessary, 
it would be difficult to alter the existing arrange- 
ment as to promotion. Efficiency is the chief guide, 
the religious element is no difficulty, but the num- 
bers in each class being limited, a junior of one or " 
other denomination may get promotion in advance ; 
ib- 3547-3553- I 11 nominating candidates for in- 
spectorships, religious profession is still regarded by 
the Board; ib. 3661, 3662. 

Have power of appeal from the judgment of Head 
Inspector or Chief of Inspection, but it is seldom 
exercised ; ib. 3556. 

No distinction is made in the religion of an In- 
spector employed in certain districts, or for certain 
classes of schools ; there are Protestant Inspectors 
in the south and west, and Boman Catholic Inspec- 
tors in the north of Ireland ; the indiscriminate in- 
spection works satisfactorily ; ib. 3716-3721. 

No inconvenience has arisen from an Inspector 
being placed in a district with which he is con- 
nected ; it is preferable not to have them so placed. 

As a rule, Inspectors are changed in their districts 
about every five years ; ib. 3722 — 37 2 5- 

Distriet Inspectors are under Head Inspectors, 
who are under Chiefs of Inspection ; Inspectors 
send their returns and reports to the office. Chief 
of Inspection or Head Inspector may direct Dis- 
trict Inspectors as to the arrangement of their 
visits; O'Ca/roll 4190-4200. 

Inspectors suggest what is necessary as to repairs 
of school-houses, &c. ; full statements made in all 
cases; ib. 4201—4202. 4211-4213. 

No inconvenience has arisen from an Inspector 
being of a different religion from the schools he in- 
spected; some wish that convent schools should 
have Catholic Inspectors ; ib. 4047-4049. 

Inspectors cannot of themselves depress masters ; 
ib. 4123, 4x24. 

They keep books of the districts, which are to be 
shown to Head Inspector; ib. 4125-4127. 

District Inspectors have not an unnecessary 
amount of writing to do ; their chief writing is the 
reports they prepare ; Sheridan 4944-4948- 

Inspectors have never refused to carry out instruc- 
tions ; they have protested against a rule ; Com- 
missioners leave them full liberty to represent inex- 
pediency of carrying out a rule, and are always 
ready to listen to their representations; to. 5373 

53 Tbe great majority ot present Inspector's are well 
able to estimate teachers’ qualifications ; ib. 5301 

5 3 An efficient Inspector should examine 10,000 
children a year; to. 5851. r,;.. 

Inspectors’ inquiries are not ordinarily publi , 
to. 5488-5490. 

See also Inspectors. 

Generally. — Its Secretaries are good officers ; two 
are necessary ; Macdonnell xi 195-1 1204. 

Officers ai in no difficulty unless they break the 
rules of the Board ; Longfidd 24299-24301- , 

A great manv Commissioners are acquainte 
the system ; Resident Commissioner most so w. , 

24 Cfierks^ are not generally appointed irrespective 

of religion; ib. 24191-24193- , their 

Clerics do not fine teachers, they simply note 
antecedents on the reports ; Newell 25109 2 5 * . 

Officers do not conduct serious business 
official correspondence ; to. 25 147-25 15 2 - 

3. Meetings. . 

Are weekly or fortnightly, as the case may be, 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

3. Meetings — continued. 

MacdonneU 11103, 11104. Less discussion and 
more unanimity when the Board was less in number 
than now ; ib. iiiio. Less business, and less de- 
bating, now than twenty years ago ; ib. 11119. 

Practically consist of six or eight members ; 
matters of importance bring together larger attend- 
ances; ib- ih33 -iii 38- . 

No chairman at ; occasion for casting vote has 
never arisen ; practical advantage of having equdl 
numbers of both parties on ; ib. 1 1 1 88-1 1 1 94. 

Meet now in winter once a week, in summer 
twice a month ; no inconvenience from either 
arrangement ; there would be no objection to have 
fortnightly meetings as a rule ; great advantage of 
having fresh minds brought to bear on questions ; 
it. 23S83-*35S9' 

No chairman at meetings of Board ; ib. 23690- 
23692. 

Meetings of, less frequently than once a week 
would do ; under present system there is no fear of 
the business falling into the hands of a few ; Long- 
field 24208—24211. 



4 . Books {School), their Character, Cost, Supply, 
and Provision. 

A portion only of the free stock required by 
schools supplied by the Board ; localities must pur- 
chase a requisite proportion ; teachers generally pur- 
chase the quantity required, getting a per-centage 
as a stimulus towards supplying a sufficiency ; Mac- 
donnell, 135-143- No complaints against teachers 
forcing sales ; remarkable amount of honesty on 
their part in that respect ; ib. 205-208 ; Hunter 
3x92. Books must be sold to children at the usual 
price )ib. 223, 224. In most parts children are 
well supplied with books at their own expense ; 
Keenan 1756, 1757- 

Free grants are made at time of taking on new 
schools ; grants at reduced prices made whenever 
manager applies ; no free grants are made after the 
first, except in certain cases ; it is part of the In- 
spector’s duty to see that the schools are properly 
supplied with books; MacdonneU 141 ; Keenan 
1088-1095. 

The plan by which teachers sell books to the 
children is not satisfactory ; it has been in operation 
about four years; Keenan 1 199-12 10, 1213-1216. 
The allowance is 20 per cent. ; it should be abolished ; 
teachers should not be allowed to make a profit 
on the sale of books; ib. 1253. i355- I 3 6 °- 
1446-1450. The system gives an interest to the 
teachers to sell ; they should only be allowed to sell 
as agents of the Board; ib. 1555-1558- Amount 
of discount to teacher on sale of books varies from 
8s. or 10s. to £6 or £8 during the year; ib. 1866, 
1867. 

Prior to 1849 the Board sold their books to every- 
body, but since then they sell them only for use in 
their schools ; ib. 1217-1219, 1242. The difficulty 
of providing books for schools of mixed religious de- 
nominations is so great that practically none but 
the Commissioners’ books are used ; ib. 1220-1225. 
Reading books of Christian Brothers are prohibited 
by the Board ; their arithmetic is used ; ib. 1226. 

Since 1849 the Board’s copyright in their books 
has become public property; ib. 1242-1245. 1270, 
I2 7 x - 

Board contracts for printing of the books ; the 
contract is practically something of a monopoly ; ib. 
1272. 1277. New editions of the first four books 
have appeared, and a new edition of the fifth is in 
the press; ib. 1276. 

Means used to keep a school sufficiently supplied 
with books; ib. 1377. 

Extract from report in 1855 in reference to the 
establishment of libraries in connexion with the 
schools read ; no action on the subject has been 
taken by the Board ; a list of books could be made 



National Education, Board of — continued. 



4. Books {School) — continued. 



for such libraries that would not offend any sect ; 
Keenan 1429-1433. 1488—1490. Action of the 
Kildax-e-place Society for this purpose ; establishment 
of such libraries would attach children for a longer 
period to the schools ; ib. 1434-1437. 

Use of different kinds of books in different schools 
perfectly practicable ; the only condition being that 
they should be suitable for use in the National 
schools; ib. 1451. 

The rule as to communication with Lord Lieu- 
tenant prior to withdrawing or essentially altering 
a book does not apply to the revision of the old 
books ; ib. 1454-1457. 

Books identical with those of the Board are pub- 
lished by private persons in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; the Board has no copyright; ib. 1242- 



Books are not so good as they should be ; they 
are now under revision ; revised books must be ap- 
proved by the Board; ib. 1361-1363. 1367-1371. 
I 439 _I 44 I - 

Teachers should enjoy the option of selecting 
the books for their pupils, and the pupils should 
have some variety in the books they use ; with 
that object supplements of a literary character 
have been selected, but have not yet obtained ap- 
proval; ib. 1364-1366. No substantial change has 
taken place in the greater portion of the books ; ib. 
1367. 

All the old books require revision, especially those 
on arithmetic and natural philosophy ; any officer 
of the Board may suggest a book for revision ; the 
pending revision was the result of a recommendation 
of the Government in 1860; ib. 1369-1376. 



The original revision was commenced in 1861 or 
1862, by two of the Inspectors, and a literary assist- 
ant, who were directed to wait on the then Secre- 
tary to receive instructions; ib. 1458-1461. 1463- 
1473. This is the only general revision of the 
books ; Archbishop Whately revised them at times 
and made various alterations ; ib. 1462. 1 54 2 - 
1543, 1935—1946. Scripture history lessons, an 
essential feature in the books, have been retained ; 
ib. 1544, 1545- 1 75 2 - , . „ . 

Expression of nearly universal satisfaction with 
the revised books ; some remonstrances have been 
made against them by Presbyterians and clergymen 
of the Established Church; ib. 1474-1480. The 
use of several editions of the same book in a school 
would be very confusing and embarrassing ; ib. 
1481-1485. 

Books other than those on the sanctioned list are 
in use in National schools ; duty of an Inspector on 
meeting with such cases ; ib. 1529-1531. 

There is a disposition to use Board’s books in 
other primary schools ; some have been introduced 
into the Church Education Society’s schools; ib. 



1532-1534. 

The text-book on natural philosophy has not been 
revised for many years ; ib. 1278, 1279. Students 
in training arc taught from this, and candidates for 
Inspectorships are examined in it, so that they are 
behind the times ; ib. 1693-1695. 

Defective condition of Fourth and Fifth Books as 
to lessons in science ; used in Clonmel National 
schools, when examined on Lord Kimberley’s visit ; 
errors in the “ Epitome of Geographical Know 
ledge;” ib. 1696-1706. Disadvantageous to edu- 
catfon to have books of these descriptions prepared 
by men unknown to literature or science ; ib. 1713. 

The National system could not have succeeded 
as it has done but for the production of books by 
the Board; a salutary modification of the arrange- 
ments as to the production of books is necessary ; 
the more general the class of books used the better ; 
suggestion by Mr. Thom of necessary corrections ; 
his interest is to make them as correct as possible ; 
the action of the Board with regard to its books has 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

4. Books ( School ) — continued, 
destroyed the production of school-books throughout 
Ireland ; Keenan 1705- 1 7 1 1 . 

Are more likely to be kept up to the condition in 
which they ought to be by private enterprise than 
by Boards of Commissioners; ib. 1710. 

The use of books adopted by the Board is neces- 
sary to monitors and teachers preparing for exami- 
nation, and so far their use is compulsory ; ib. 1743- 
1749, 1750. I753—I755- They are well suited for 
the purpose ; Newell 2922-2931. The new editions 
do not contain lessons on special or technical sub- 
jects : the lessons on Scripture history are preserved : 
ib. 1751, 1752. 

Chambers’s set of school-books generally unsuited 
to National schools; Keenan 1443-1445. 1860- 
1862. Their books on geometry and algebra are 
used; ib. 1843, 1844. 

The books have not been frequently revised ; a 
committee was appointed in 1860 for the purpose 
of revision, who selected two Inspectors and an 
assistant to do the work ; Newell 2839-2862. 

The special compilation of the books for the re- 
vised edition was prepared chiefly by Mr. M'Creedy, 
two Inspectors, and a clerk ; the revision of the 
scientific books has not yet taken place ; Kelly 
3086-3089. 

The first series of books was admirable ; this 
opinion is not in depreciation of the later series ; 
deficiency of scientific teaching; Nmoell 2917-2921 
2932-2935. 

Reasons for the success of the Board’s books ; an 
author connected with the Board has a considerable 
advantage ; the Board have now resolved not to 
adopt books written by any officers connected with 
the classification of teachers; Keenan 1718-1720. 
U.33-1735 J Hwnter 3414-3416. 

No abuse arises from the allowance on the sale 
of books by teachers ; it is an advantageous arrange- 
ment; Hunter 3188, 3189. The arrangement has 
caused an increase of labour to the office ; there are 
no accounts kept, payment is made beforehand. The 
teachers’ per-centage is not great; ib. 3190-3192. 
3364-3369- 

If the Board had the selection of all books 
published, the difficulty would be to get books suit- 
able in every respect to be read all over Ireland by 
children of every denomination ; ib. 3423, 3424. 

One reason of the popularity of the system of 
National Education was the excellent books it in- 
troduced ; ib. 3414-3416. 

As to vouchers by Mr. Thom respecting the charges 
for certain woodcuts ; Glaridge 3879-3884. 3977. 

A statement promised of the entire cost of the 
last revision of the books, including extra pay to 
parties so employed, salaries to their substitutes while 
so employed, cost and names of reference books to 
assist in revision, and cost of printing of proof ; 

3970-3975- 

Use of, not compulsory, but nearly so, as the 
Board will not sell any but its own books at reduced 
prices ; Bp. Dorrian 8835-8837. 

Time necessary, according to actual average at- 
tendance, for a pupil to pass from First to Fourth 
Book, 785 days, indicating 2252 days on the roll ; 
Kavanagh 10325-10332. Per-centage of pupils in 
the different books, and time required for promotion 
from First to Fourth ; ib. 10333-10336. 

Books of the Board have been framed upon those 
of the Church Education Society ; ib. 10882, 10883. 

Relative pi-oportions of pupils in each class-book 
in the four provinces and in all Ireland in 1867 ; ib. 
10734. Average time necessary for a child in the 
richest district in Ireland to get into the Fifth 
Book, twenty-five years ; ib. 10758. 

Are on the whole good, but frequent changes ob- 
jectionable ; Berkeley 11623 et seq. 

Nearly all written by a nephew of one of the 
Presbyterian Commissioners; /fara)?ny/i«i 2363. 

Errors in “ Epitome of General Geography ;” 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

4. Books ( School ) — continued, 
in treatise on arithmetic; book on mensuration 
a failure ; objection to tract on book-keeping ; 
Kavanagli 12364—12391. 

Failure to a great extent of Board’s religious 
books; ib. 12373-12376. 

Defects of book on physical science; its recent 
improvement; ib. 12392— 12397. 

Are much liked throughout the country ; are good 
so far as they go ; M l Ivor 13627-13631. 

The Board should be very liberal in allowing use 
of books equivalent to its own ; there would be no 
difficulty in inspecting schools using these books • 
ib. 13844-13852. It would not be fair to ask the 
Board to supply any books but its own; ib. 13852- 

■385s- 

The Board’s books are kept out of many schools 
by the clergy erroneously supposing religion is Ex- 
cluded from them ; ib. 13856, 13857. 

Books of, contain moral truth, but are not largely 
permeated with religious truth; Andrews 14788, 
14789. 

Ai-e colourless and flavourless, and have made 
Government unpopular; O'Reilly 1 5053-15055. 

Arc uninteresting and dry, and above the intel- 
lectual standing of children ; Toole 21481-21490. 

Are very valuable as far as the information in 
them goes ; things in which the books are defective 
might be introduced ; one great defect is that the 
history of Ireland is hardly mentioned ; Bp. Keane 
*5571. ^5572- 

Roman Catholic bishops object that the National 
books have all been prepared by persons not of then- 
own flock ; ib. 15577. 

The Board should have the power to exclude 
books, provided it is not on religious grounds ; ib. 
15578, 15579- 

The exclusion of history of Ireland from the 
Board’s books has not had the effect of keeping out 
of sight all reference to the past ; ib. 15639, 15640. 

The cardinal truths of Christianity are taught 
or implied in National school books ; Petticrew 
16751. 

No complaint ever heard of the religious or 
moral teaching contained in the books of the Board ; 
a conscientious master may teach moral subjects from 
them unobjectionably ; ib. 16788—16791. 

The books of the Board inculcate the general 
principles of Christian morality and Christianity, 
and would therefore probably be objected to by 
Jews; ib. 16868-16870. 

Defective nature of Board’s books for teaching 
children to read ; should be formed of extracts, not 
compilations; Mahony 17070-17077. 

Up to 1867 were satisfactory ; alterations were 
made in consequence of witness’s objections; J. 
Porter 18619-18683. 18688. 

Not sufficiently graduated ; are a fair set of lesson 
books; Matthews 18535-18539. 

Teachers should be allowed to choose books for 
their teaching, care being taken that they were free 
from sectarian bias ; ib. 18540. 18552-18555. 18561. 

Objections taken to passages in ; J. Porter 18570- 
18585. 18588. 18590-18592. 18630-18632. 18649- 
18657. Investigation into charges arising from 
objections; ib. 18589-18613. 18689-18691. 

An objection to the books does not imply an ob- 
jection to the system ; ib. 18618. 18627. 

Profit made by witness on sale of, in one year 
10s. ; Gallagher 19309. 

The old books better graduated than the new 
ones; O'Callaglian 201 16-201 18. 

The books of the Board are on the whole good ; 
the agricultural class book is excellent; uniformity 
of books desirable, but with more variety of topic ; 
truth without false colouring is what is wanted ; 
the Board should have a comprehensive list from 
which managers might choose what books they 
want ; He Fere 20194-20197. 20220. 20236. 20284. 
20388. 20421-20423. 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

4. Books ( School ) — continued. 

Fifth Book lessons should be introduced into 
Third and Fourth Books ; De Vere 20220. 

Exceptions taken to historical allusions in Fifth 
Book ; ib. 20236. 

Are uninteresting and dry, and above the in- 
tellectual standing of children ; Toole 21485-21490. 

Are as good as can be had ; Byrne 21735-21737. 

Objectionable ; they exclude everything bearing 
on Catholicity or Catholic history, &c. ; M‘Menamin 

21914- 

Dissatisfaction with ; should be more historical in 
character; Catholics should be allowed to use 
Catholic books; as to use of such books when 
Protestant minorities are present; ib. 22095-22109. 

Are used, with certain exceptions, in witness’s 
schools; Forde 23107, 23108. 

Being sanctioned by the Board, no question can 
arise with Inspectors as to use of; ib. 23127. 

Board does not require its own books to be 
bought ; they would sanction any book, if not im- 
proper ; as a rule it leans against books published 
by the professors and Inspectors ; the parties who 
draw up the programme for teachers in training are 
responsible for the books recommended ; printing of 
the books is put up to public contract ; anyone may 
print and publish the Board’s books, so that there 
is not practically a monopoly ; the teachers are 
more likely to take books published by the Board 
than others; Lonyfield 24381. 24420. 24449-24453. 

The Board’s reading-books are so good and so 
cheap as to exclude all others ; a religious tone per- 
vades them, but the greatest pains have been taken 
not to allow anything in them that could offend any- 
one’s susceptibility ; ib. 24437-24442. 

Professors often recommend their own books, but 
the Board is responsible for the selection ; Newell 
25265-2527°. 

Are replete with Scriptural and religious matters ; 
afford opportunities for proselytism; Card. Cullen 
26600. 

Are forced on the people, which prevents compi- 
lation and sale of other books ; compiled by strangers 
to Ireland ; Catholics employed on Third Book only ; 
value of, very trifling ; if all were thrown into the 
sea no great loss would ensue ; ib. 26619. 

Are religious, but not so in a Catholic sense ; no 
religious matters in, taken from Catholic authors ; 
ib. 27045. 

Scarcely a page of Irish history in all the books ; 
saints and missionaries and distinguished men not 
mentioned ; ib. 27048. 

Compilation of; “ Scripture Lessons ” have been 
banished from Catholic schools ; Whately’s “ Les- 
sons on Christianity ” have been condemned by the 
Holy See ; contain matter totally unfit for children ; 
objections to books generally ; books shouldbe Catholic 
for Catholic children, and denominational for others ; 
ib. 27048-27050. 27076. 27106-27110. 

Circular Memorandum to Inspectors of National 
schools as to inconveniences arising out of the use 
of different editions of the same book in the same 
class, dated March 20, 1868; with abstract of re- 
plies thereto, App. x., pages 1287, 1288. 

Letter from Mr. It. W. Hely to the Bight Hon. 
E. Cardwell, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, dated 
July 25, l86 1, complaining of treatment received 
from National Board in respect of remuneration 
claimed by him for revision of school books on their 
catalogue ; together with correspondence between 
himself and Board on the same subject from 1859 
to 1861, App. xi., pages 1297-1300. 

5. Office Books, and Printing and Binding for 

the Board. 

Paper for official books and forms is supplied by 
the Stationery Office, and paper for school-books is 
supplied by the printer ; Keenan 1342-1345. 

Printing for the Board is done by Mr. Falconer, 
Mr. Thom, and Dr. Sullivan ; the two former bind 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

5 . Office Books, &c. — continued. 

what they print, and the Stationery Office binds Dr. 
Sullivan’s ; Newell 2740-2744. Details regarding 
estimates and contracts for printing ; ib. 2745— 
2762. The Board have no contract with any en- 
graver; ib. 2673, 2674. As to cost of corrections 
and of illustrations of two books lately written spe- 
cially for the Board; ib. 2765-2775. 2831. Fur- 
ther detail of matters relating to printing for the 
Board, and generally into the question of Mr. Thom’s 
monopoly. The object of the Board is to produce 
a book at the cheapest rate ; ib. 2776-2805. 

As to a system of office books prepared and pro- 
vided by Mr. M ‘Greedy ; their expense and useless- 
ness ; a revision of the system of book-keeping was 
requisite at the time; Hunter 3384-3396. 

For printing forms the Board pays the Stationery 
Office, who have the control of such matters ; in 
printing school books the Board has a check ; con- 
tracts are made after a book is fully corrected ; 
Claridge 3862-3872. 3878. 

6 . Rules. 

Buies of, hinder co-operation of Roman Catho- 
lics, by preventing religious instruction going on 
pari passu with other; Bp. Dorrian 8676-8678. 

Rule of, in 1845, as to future vesting of schools 
aided by ; alarm of Roman Catholic bishops at ; 
Kavanagh 10817—10820. Want of confidence 
caused by change of vesting; return to original 
obligation ; 10833—10834. 

Has resorted to its original rule as to religious in- 
struction not being imparted to a child without ex- 
press sanction of the parent; Macdonnell 11120- 
11123. 11126-11132. 

Changes in l-ules of, at instance of Presbyterians, 
specified, Kavaiuigh 12313-12337. 

Rule of, as to religious instruction, strictly carried 
out in Wesleyan schools; M‘Millen 14543. 

Its rule to prevent illicit religious teaching theo- 
retically sufficient; alleged instance of its failux-e; 
O'Reilly 15077-15083. 

Board’s new rule with regard to religious instruc- 
tion doss not work satisfactorily ; Petticrew 16634, 
16635, i6 76S- 

Changes in rules of, unacceptable to Protestants ; 
ib. 16765, 16766. 

Present rule a sufficient safeguard against prose- 
lytism ; Mahomj 17155-17157. 

Any change in Board’s rules should be first ap- 
proved by Executive before being submitted to 
Parliament; Ross 17453-17456. 

Rules of the Board are not interfered with in 
giving religious instruction ; Macdonough 18042. 

Imposition on National Board by Government, in 
1840, of a change seriously affecting Roman Catho- 
lics, so opposed that the original rule was reverted 
to ; Kavanagh 19506—19509. Change of rule of, at 
instance of “ Anglican Protestants,” in 1847 ; step 
retraced, from pressure of Government ; ib. 19509- 
19516. 

Board’s rule, from its foundation to 1847, as to 
exclusion of children from adverse religious instruc- 
tion; changes of rule between 1847 and 1866; ib. 
19521-19532. 

Controversy between the Board and Archdeacon 
Stopford as to discrepancy between trust deed and 
rules; ib. 19533-19539. 

Any fundamental change in the rules of the Board 
should be by authority of Parliament; De Vere 
20476-20478. 

Every change in rules of the Board should be 
submitted to Parliament; the non- vested system 
would have been more successful had this been done ; 
little meetings are held to induce the Commissioners 
to change rules ; Atkins 20795-20798. 

In his schools witness observes the rules, stretch- 
ing them as far as possible ; those governing model 
schools and ordinary schools are similar Forde 
2 3 OI 4> 23015. 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

6. Rules — continued. 

Explanation of rule as to religious instruction, 
quoted from report of National Education Commis- 
sioners for 1849 ; Eavcmagh 23410. 23412. 

Want of uniformity in their interpretation of their 
rules; ib. 23412-23415. 

Board never acknowledges any evil result from 
change of rules ; evil acknowledged by Lord Derby ; 
ib. 23455. 

Buies of, are printed and observed ; a stereotyped 
set of rules would never be approved of ; they should 
expand and improve according to the growing cir- 
cumstances of the country; Parliament is not the 
proper place for discussing such changes ; Macdon - 
nett 23599-23601. 

The Board has fixed, but not stereotyped rules, 
which have been and may be altered from time to 
time; ib. 23629. 

No alteration has been made in the rules which 
has not been well considered, and in the end ap- 
proved by the public ; ib. 23709. 

Reasons for the alteration in, in 1840, in favour 
of Presbyterians, and in I860 in favour of Church 
of England children; the juxtaposition of schools 
often advantageous to both ,i b. 23722-23725. 23728- 

^ Changes made in the rules by the Board should 
not be submitted to; Longfield 24196, 24197. 24201. 

Submission of rules to Parliament would be of no 
great use, nor of great harm ; it would make the 
Board safer ; ib. 24359-24364. 

The object of the Board in framing rules is so to 
frame them that they shall not require interpreta- 
tion ; the officers would not interpret them ; if in- 
terpretation were needed, the Board would do it 
themselves. The rule of 1866 gave rise to a great 
deal of correspondence. The interpretation of Mr. 
Bole is the correct one — not that of Mr. Keenan ; 
this rule was not so well framed as it should have 
been; ib. 24302-24329. 

Objections to changes in rules made by the Board 
proceeded chiefly from Presbyterians ; now Catholics 
offer the greatest objection; ib. 24354-24358. 

Catholic Poor School Committee in England would 
not accept the rule as to religious instruction, be- 
cause it would interfere with the general teaching of 
the schools; Allies 25397-25408. 

Modified rule as to religious instruction objection- 
able ; proper rule as to Catholics ; Card. Cullen 
27045. 

Leading rules of the Board should be confirmed 
by ; ib. 26596. 

7. Opinions and Miscellaneous. 

Its power of inflicting and enforcing fines on 
teachers, &c. ; Macdonnett 578-581. 586-588. 609. 
618. 

Reasons influencing the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to withdraw their confidence from ; Bp. Dorrian 
9 I 9 I > 9 I 9 2 - 

Returns of attendance, &c., issued by, fallacious ; 
instances quoted ; Karnaugh 10133-10136. 10137- 
10145. 10146-15151. Sources of the errors; ib. 
10152-10158. 10166-10172. 

The Board “cook” the accounts; ib. 10297- 
io 3°4- 

Mutilate reports of Inspectors ; will only publish 
what is pleasant ; ib. 10305-10309. 

Fallacious nature of, as to attendance at school 
.and numbers of children learning to read and write ; 
ib. 10310-10324. 

Principle originally to vest schools in ; its im- 
piaccicability ; incorporation of, in consequence ; 
opposition of Roman Catholic body to the measure ; 
ib. 10350-10353. 

Inaccuracy of reports of; ib. 10783—10787. 
10796-10811. 

Changes of principle of, with regard to vesting 
schools ; disastrous effects of ; want of confidence 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

7. Opinions and Miscellaneous — continued, 
caused by such changes; Kavanagh 10812-10816. 
10833, 10834. 

Amount paid by, to Board of Works for repairs, 
&c., of school-houses ; ib. 10862, 10863. 

Only one Established Church school in Dublin 
connected with the Board; ib. 11018. 

As an administrative body, the Board stands 
high in public estimation ; Macdonnett 1 1 1 18. Ad- 
ministration of, is carried on by its chief officers ; ib. 

1 1 120, 1 1 12 1. 11195. Its action generally uniform, 

More time is occupied with educational questions 
than religious ones in its discussions; ib. 11122, 
11123. 

Wesleyan schools in connexion with ; M‘ Mitten 
14421-14426. 

Administration of, is drifting to denomina- 
tionalism ; ib. 14506. No practical mischief has 
resulted ; ib. 14509. 

Religious instruction in schools under, very good ; 
ib. 14442. 

Conditions under which Wesleyan schools were 
placed in connexion with ; ib. 14557, 14558. 

Two kinds of schools under, vested and non- vested ; 
ib. 14607. 

Has done its best in endeavouring to attract 
teachers to its model schools ; O'Reilly 14945. 

Too easily induced to give concessions to sufficient 
pressure ; Wilson 1 5938, 15939; *5999- 16175. H . ave 
been unnecessarily indulgent in allowing establish- 
ment of small schools ; ib. 1 5 990-1 5992. 

Contributes nothing to erection and repair of a 
school, unless vested in itself; ib. 15986-15989. 

Grants made by, to new schools, to the effect of 
injuring existing schools ; a Board desirous of pro- 
moting an efficient system of education should not 
act thus; ib. 16081-16095. 16127-16129. 

Pressure on, has been strongest from Roman 
Catholic clergy ; evidence of Mr. M'Creedy as to 
pressure exerted by Presbyterians, is doubtful ; it is 
natural for the clergy of every Church to try to have 
the control of education; ib. 16269-16273. 16274- 
16277. 16285, 16286. 

Some members of, not favourable to united edu- 
cation; Retticrew 16645-16647. 

Objected to, for stopping the building of model 
schools; ib. 16766. 

Central Board deal fairly with reports of Inspec- 
tors ; Mahony 16987-16989. 

The principle of, is sound, so far as secular educa- 
tion is concerned ; and has been conducted success- 
fully since 1831 ; Ross 17490-17493. 

The Irish system, so far as it is recognised, in- 
spected, and paid for by Government, is only 
secular; ib. 17497 et seq. 

More commended to the Catholic body by the 
change conceded to the Presbyterians than by any- 
thing else; ib. 17516-17520. 

Originally intended to embrace the common prin- 
ciples of Christianity in its teaching ; now is liberal 
in the last degree in providing for secular education, 
which, if agreed to by all, would be by no means an 
evil change; j'6. 17533-17546. 

Have the power of dismissing teachers ; it is sel- 
dom exercised, and is not considered a grievance by 
teachers; Macdonough 17900-17909. 

Never acted on the rule that they were not 
authorized to pay salaries except in aid of local 
contributions ; school-fees were always levied ; sent 
assistance in the famine time; ib. I795 I-I 7?5 8 - 
Contingencies on supposed grant of pensions to 
teachers, as to power of Board over ; ib. 17959" 
17965. 

The system of, is drifting into denominationalism, 
therefore the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians are op- 
posed to it; J. S. Porter 18057. 

Reasons for the opinion that the Board is drifting 
into denominationalism ; ib. 18087-18093. 
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National Education, Board of — continued. 

7. Opinions and Miscellaneous — continued. 

Want of uniformity in its action ; instances ; J. 
S. Porter 18126-18147. 

Has not upheld model schools as it ought to have 
done; ib. 18162. 

Some restraint should be put upon, as to the 
establishment of rival schools; Matthews 18359- 
18362. 

Must be kept to their original principles, not to 
interfere with the creed of any party ; J. Porter 
18628. 18633. 

Relations of Synod of Ulster with, prior to 1840 ; 
Kavanagh 19488—19496. 

Administration of funds for primary education by 
a Board like the present should be controlled by 
Parliament; ib. 19517. 

Encourages the tendency of present system to 
drift into denominationalism ; Bp. of Down and 
Connor 19726. 

Should be only administrative ; ib. 19727. 

Changes in rules and constitution of, have had no 
effect in conciliating the Roman Catholics ; it should 
have kept rigidly to original principles ; ib. 19728- 
I973I- 

The change to the non-vested system was the 
great point, it gained the Presbyterians and did not 
alienate the Catholics, who are dissatisfied only 
because they cannot teach their religion as they 
like; Atkins 20799-20801. 20813-208x5. 

Wesleyans are not represented on ; Tobias 22829, 



Does not grant such a fair allowance to schools in 
connexion with religious bodies as to others ; uncer- 
tain action of, at times ; Fords 23153. 

Said to be more liberal to the north of Ireland 
than to other parts ; ib. 23159. 

Discussion as to alterations in the rules of, re- 
specting attendance at time of giving religious 
instruction, and as to the time the Presbyterians 
joined; Kavanagh 23358 et seq. passim. 

Continuous identity of views and rule of, as to 
expulsion of children from religious instruction, 
up to 1848; ambiguity of expression first discovered 
by Archdeacon Stopford ; reluctant change of in- 
terpretation ; rule was well understood by officials 
between 1840 and 1847 ; ib. 23396—23398. Fur- 
ther on same subject ; ib. 23399 et se T 

Inattention of Commissioners to their proper 
business ; ib. 23480. 

No job has ever been proved against; Macdonnell 
23597- 

No proposal to do away with a representative 
Board was ever made till the Board removed Arch- 
bishop Whately’s “ Christian Evidences ’’ from its 
list; the cry was revived in 1860, when it was de- 
cided the Board should consist of equal numbers 
of Protestants and Catholics ; ib. 23606-23610. 
23613-23616. 

The Commissioners do not understand the work- 
ing of the system so well as the Secretaries, Head 
Inspectors, &c. ; seldom read the Inspectors’ reports; 
but are better able to come to light decisions on 
questions submitted to their judgment; practically 
the system is administered by witness, the Secre- 
taries, and Chiefs of Inspection ; ib. 23602—23605. 
23611, 23612. 

It would not be advantageous to have the Com- 
missioners all resident in Dublin ; residing in differ- 
ent parts they learn the feelings and opinions of 
people ; it would be sufficient to have enough resi- 
dent Commissioners to carry on business ; ib. 23632- 
23637- 23684-23689. . 

As to exercise of patronage by ; no suspicion of 
ajob against it during its existence ; ib. 23644. 

The dismissal of teachers is always settled by 
Board at large in case of doubt; the Board only 
dismiss clerks and Inspectors ; the greatest care is 
taken in judging cases ; ib. 23645—23653.. 

There might be an advantage in laying the 
minutes of the Board before Parliament previous 



National Education, Board of — continued. 

7. Opinions and Miscellaneous — continued, 
to their coming into force' ; Macdonnell 23656-23662. 
23710-23713. 

Matters of detail, if involving anything of a novel 
nature, are brought before the Board; ib. 23669, 
23670. 

No responsibility is sought to be evaded by the 
sub-committee in bringing matters of detail before 
the Board; ib. 23671. 

If a denominational system be established, the 
present Board must be abolished at once, and two 
or three denominational Boards created ; ib. 23695. 

The action of, should be confined vex-y much to 
primary education ; not to interfere with middle 
class education ; its supex-intendence might be ex- 
tended to endowments for primary education ; 
ib. 23740-23745. 

Appointments under, should be open to public 
competition ; if the religious or denominational 
element wei-e eliminated from the whole system it 
would be better for the administrators; it could not 
be eliminated from the governing body ; ib. 23795- 

23798- 

Cannot assist Kildare-place Training School, it 
being canned on upon denominational principles ; 
ib. 23828. 

Original intention of, to found separate middle 
schools in connexion with model schools ; ib. 23906, 
23907. 

All important cases of reprimand or punishment 
are invariably issued by the Board ; ib. 23962. 

As to preparation of programme of business ; ib. 
23963-23968. 

The Board insists on maintaining balance of reli- 
gion with regard to Inspectors; Longfield 24193. 
24351-24353. 

Present system is preferable to a Parliamentary 
chief, with a council ; ib. 24194, 24195. 

General attendance of Commissioners fairly re- 
presents the different religions ; the majority of those 
that attend are constant attendants; ib. 24222- 
24227. 

All important matters, and every case not already 
settled by precedent, ax - e brexight before the Board; 
the Commissioners ax-e not dependent on anyone 
for information as to administration ; they are sup- 
plied with the reports, &c. ; ib. 24240-24245. 

Officers of the Board and teachers can only be 
appointed, dismissed, fined, &c., by a vote of the 
Commissioners. Sometimes the Boax-d alters its deci- 
sions, not frequently; cases have occurred of offieex-s 
being reinstated ; ib. 24246-24250. 

Contradictory action of, in objecting to Mr. 
Keenan’s proposal as to model schools and then ap- 
proving Mr. Fox-tescue’s ; Newell 24752-24754. 
Commissioners would not object to teachers with 
very small salary keeping a shop, &c. ; ib. 24814, 
24815. 

Office expenses of, much less as compared with 
the English system ; ib. 24968. 

Number of letters received annually ; objections 
to grouping correspondence by districts; county basis 
is a pex-manent oxxe, and the only one on which 
business can be coxxducted ; course at present pur- 
sued is more complicated iix description than x-eality ; 
ib. 25208-25251. 

Amalgamation of registry, inspection, and corres- 
pondence offices would produce confusion ; each 
clerk’s work should be homogeneous. If the process 
could be shox-tened it would be a boon ; the Board 
desire to simplify everything. Complaints of delay 
have been very few of late ; in a lax-ge department 
some must be expected ; ib. 25252-25261. 

Programmes for examination of teachex-s, by whom 
and how drawn up ; are to be looked upon as the 
official acts of the Board. Questions for answex-ing 
are drawn up by Head Inspectors ; ib. 25262-25274. 

Catholic bishops cannot now sit oix National 
Boax-d; Curd. Cullen 27056. 

a l 
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. National Education, Board Of — continued. 

7 . Opinions wad Miscellaneous — continued; 
Partial cause of improvement in Ireland ; Card. 
Cullen 27272. - ; • ' ' 

Memorandum for the" Royal Commissioners, giv- 
ing a short history of the Financial Department of 
the National Board of. Education, from its com- 
mencement, in 1831, to May, 1868 ; Claridge, pages 
176-179. 

Circular letter of National, Board, explanatory of 
the nature of school organization, and the duties of 
the organizers and Inspectors in relation to it ; App. 
vi., pages 1288-1290. 

Return, showing ’estimate of expenditure of Na- 
tional Board for year ended March 31, 1867, and 
gross expenditure -.as compared with it ; App. viii., 
page 1291. 

improvements in, suggested by witness. There 
should be a more thorough recognition of simply 
aiding schools; parents should be responsible for 
education, not the State nor Church ; the Bible to 
be the staple text-book for every school ; no inter- 
ference on the part of the State with any doctrinal 
views or critical opinions regarding Scriptures, and 
a uniform assessment or rate for the whole of the 
country ; Andrews I4739-I474 1 - I 475 I - 

Proposition to levy a uniform rate (about Id 
in the .£) for the whole of Ireland for educational 
purposes, on the members of the religious commu- 
nity for whom the school is required; ib. I474 1 - 
14744. 14762-14764. i47 6 7> 14768. 14820-14825. 
14850-14853. Under this proposed plan Inspectors 
would examine simply on the text of Scripture ; ib. 
14765. 14817-14819. 

Reading the Bible as a text-book in school could 
not be objectionable to Roman Catholics, if Arch- 
bishop Murray can be taken as an authority ; 
ib. 14752-14758. 

Changes desirable in the system of National 
education ; consideration of principles on which a 
system of National education ought to be founded; 
O'lleilly 14883. 

Suggestion of a scheme of National education by 
witness, of which the objects are- — first, to secure 
for all the poor children of Ireland uniform sound 
secular instruction; secondly, to provide religious 
instruction for every child ; thirdly, to vindicate for 
every man liberty of religious teaching ; and fourthly, 
to present no obstacle to a religious man, of what- 
ever creed, from becoming the patron of a school ; 
to have three paid and three unpaid Commissioners, 
training schools, catechists, inspection, authorized 
books and other requisites, grants by Commissioners, 
public notice as to religious instruction, &c. ; Warren, 
15118-15121. 

What it should be ; success of the National sys- 
tem ; Ross 17346-17348. 

Whatever system is considered best, let it be es- 
tablished and carried out all over the country, but 
the denominational system would add to the burdens 
of the State, and poor minorities would be neglected ; 
J. S. Porter 18173-18176. 

A plan of, with funds granted by Parliament, 
must be in accordance with wishes of majority ; ib. 
18223, 18224. 

Memorial to Lord Lieutenant on, to allow reli- 
gious instruction by reference to Scriptures while 
teaching, inasmuch as National schools give moral 
instruction based on revelation, and the Board’s 
books contain extracts from Scripture ; the request 
not granted; Bp. of Down and Connor 19667- 
1968S. 

As to prohibition by, of reading Scriptures during 
ordinary school hours ; memorial to Lord Lieu- 
tenant for liberty to refer to Scriptures at such times ; 
as to hanging of General Lesson and Ten Com- 
mandments on walls of schools ; Bp. of Ossory 
20600—20610. 

In a system of National free education a line 
should be drawn between those able and those not 
able to pay, say 9d. a week ; those who can pay so 



National Education, Board of— continued. 

7. Opinions and Miscellaneous — continued, 
much can provide their own school ; those not able 
should be assisted by a national rate; 2We 21474- 
21476. 21530-21535. 

National Schools : 

1. Establishment, Buildings, Maintenance, 

Sites, dec. 

2. Cost, Income, Accounts, dec. 

3. Attendance at. 

4. Model Schools. See Model Schools. 

5. Ordinary Schools. 

6. Managers. See Managers. 

7. Teachers. See Teachers. 

8 . Miscellaneous. 

1. Establishment, Buildings, Maintenance, 
Sites, dec. 

When a new school is wanted, the local parties 
apply to the Board, who send an Inspector to ex- 
amine ; the Board originates only model schools ; 
Macdonnell 6-8. 49. The person applying for the 
school generally becomes its manager, the owner 
of the property the patron, the manager being 
appointed in accordance with the owner’s desire; 
ib. 9-1 1. Formerly it was desired that one of two 
patrons should be a Protestant, and the other a 
Roman Catholic ; such a combination hardly exists 
now ; there are but few cases of committees of 
management ; ib. 13, 14. 

The Board contributes two-thirds the cost of anew 
school, the locality or manager the remainder, the 
Board of Works seeing to the expenditure ; ib. 58- 
62. Locality contributes towards keeping up the 
furniture, supply of books, and support of teachers, 
but the amount given is very small compared with 
that given by the State ; ib. 63-66. 

The basis of estimation as to number a school 
ought to hold is its contents in square feet, which is 
shown in primary reports ; ib. 659, 660. 

V oluntary contributions towards erection of vested 
schools about a third of the amount expended, the 
Board granting the other two-thirds ; the average 
cost is about £150 ; ib. 201, 202. 234-238. Vested 
schools are on the whole better than non-vested ; ib. 
661-663. 

The expense of providing non-vested schools is 
all supplied by the localities ; ib. 203, 204. Non- 
vested schools are increasing ; in 1866 there was an 
addition of 68 ; ib. 672, 673. 

No local rate is levied on school-houses ; ib. 699. 

The Board renders aid to schools under four 
heads, viz., salaries of teachers, salaries of monitors, 
"repairs, and books and apparatus ; ib. 7 3 1 7 35- 

Where schools are reported deficient as to repairs 
or ventilation, the manager is informed, and if the 
school become unsuitable, it is struck off the roll ; 
Keenan 1378. In some parts bad schools and in- 
efficient teaching have been tolerated because of 
poverty ; ib. 1379. The duty of providing out- 
offices in schools vested in trustees devolves upon 
them, the Board paying two-thirds the expense; 
all repairs, &c. of schools vested in Commissioners 
fall upon the Board; ib. 1380. 44-6 per-cent, of 
schools have no out-offices, nearly the whole being 
non-vested schools ; ib. 1584, 1585. 

Modified grants for new schools by the Board ; id. 
1598-1602. Report on the question of schools in 
thinly peopled districts in 1855 or 1856 ; summary 
of the results arrived at ; ib. 1603-1605. 

The space of eight superficial feet required by 
the Board for each child is ample; ib. 1606. in 
city schools there is at all times considerable 
crowding ; in the country sometimes crowding takes 
place ; the accommodation is equal to the wan 0 
the system ; ib: 1607-1609. 1884-1887. 

. Difficulty in fixing the amount to be contributed 
by localities. No compulsory arrangement can d 
made requiring any specific proportion of contriDu 
tion by managers; ib. 1835-1842. 
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National Schools — continued. 

1. Establishment, Buildings, tfcc.— continued. 

Frequent and serious complaints of delay in ex- 
ecution of repairs by Board of Works, in south-west 
of Ireland ; Keenan 1868, 1 869. The Commissioners 
of Works are informed through their own officers, 
and from the Board of Works, as to the condition 
of the schools ; ib. 1870-1874. 1907, 1908. 

Vested school-houses are better than the non- 
vested ; ib. 1901, 1902. Provisions of the “Land 
Improvement Act” should be extended to school- 
houses ; all school-houses would then be made suit- 
able to their purpose ; ib. 1903-1905. 

Course to be pursued by persons seeking building 
grants ; specification of Board of Works need not be" 
strictly adhered to; supplemental grants; revised 
plans proposed by Board of Works have been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, but have not yet been 
approved; ib. 1590-1597. 1897-1900. 

The preliminary conditions required in newly ad- 
mitting a school to aid from the Board are- — a con- 
venient house, a playground if possible, with suitable 
out-offices ; Hunter 3680-3682. Defects are required 
to be remedied by writing to the manager ; if not 
attended to, the grant would be withdrawn ; ib. 3683. 

School houses in Dublin are bad and crowded; 
O' Carroll 4011. 

Inspection and report as to state of repairs of ; 
payment of cost of repairs; ib. 4427-4431. 

Schools were vested in trustees until Commis- 
sioners were incorporated ; managers are disinclined 
to vest schools in Commissioner's ; Sheridan 4973— 
4977. Schools are built by contractors and repaired 
by Board of Works. Local parties sometimes pay 
part of their third in labour. Cases have occurred 
where contractor has agreed with local parties to do 
the work for the Board’s two-thirds ; ib. 4985—4991. 
4997-. 

Buildings generally good, but expensive ; some 
vested school-houses are damp ; difficulty in making 
trustees keep them in repair ; all should be repaired 
by public funds ; ib. 4992-4996. Undue delay of 
Board of Works in effecting repairs ; ib. 5542-5543. 
Rule as to whitewashing non-vested schools not 
always observed ; ib. 4998, 4999. 

Landlords should keep school-houses in repair; 
ib. 5611-5613. 

Securities taken that State gets an equivalent for 
its contribution — proper school-houses well supplied, 
and qualified teachers ; ib. 5 1 34, 5135. Some locali- 
ties are so poor that school-houses cannot be kept in 
repair ; non-vested school-houses are fairly kept ; 
State should repair properly vested ones. Those 
built with public money should be placed under 
county authorities ; reasons; ib. 5136-5139. 

Grants sometimes recommended in cases where 
school-houses do not quite meet requirements ; ib. 
5226-5234. N 

Difficulties in obtaining sites for National schools ; 
Kelly 3070-3073. Sheridan 5140. 5253-5259. 
5317.5318. 5560-5563. 5602-5604. 5564. Be Vere 
20316,20317. 20351. 

2. Cost, Income, Accounts, dec. 

The local funds amount to £52,000 a year, of 
which school pence furnish £40,000 ; the remainder 
comes from subscriptions, sermons, &c. ; amount of 
local assistance is slowly increasing ; Macdonnell 
I2 3-I34- 

The violating of rule laid down by Lord Stanley, 
as to school fees and local payments, has been the 
main element of success in establishing schools ; 
ib. 172-177. 

In 1866, Ulster contributed the largest share of 
school-fees, having about one-third of all the schools 
in Ireland; ib. 177-180. 

School accounts are kept by teacher, certified 
by manager, and transmitted to the Board ; rules 
as to receipts being signed by managers and 
teachers are strictly enforced; ib. 157-160. No 
loss in the transmission or appropriation of money 



National Schools- — continued. 

2- Cost, Income, Accounts, dec. — continued, 
by managers or teachers; Macdonnell 161-164. 
Prescribed forms of accounts ; if return is properly 
made, the disposal of any surplus. fees would appear'; 
ib. 189-191. School accounts are examined by 
inspectors ; ib. 27.6-222. '• 

Amount arising from and rates of payment of 
school pence ; accounted for by manager ; almost 
always goes to teacher ; ib. 123-132. 

Procedure and detail., of arrangements in regard 
to building and repair of- vested and non-vested 
schools explained ; ib. 682-698. 708. 724-730. 737. 
762-771. 

Repairs are enforced by stoppage of grant ; ib. 
700, 701. 736. 

The arrangement with Board of Works as to 
building and repairing schools has worked well in 
some parts ; Keenan 985, 986. 

Many classes of schools get their salaries on too 
easy terms ; according to the Board’s rule, the num- 
bers of pupils vary with the classification of the 
teacher ; ib. 1032, 1033. 1068. 

The present plan of payment per head is defective ; 
the maximum cost to the State should be a high 
one; ib. 1036-1038. 

In a boys’ school the daily attendance of 60 en- 
titles the school to an assistant ; 50 is sufficient in 
a gii'ls’ school; ib. 1039. First class masters are 
frequently found in schools where the average at- 
tendance is only thirty ; number of scholars to en- 
title him to full salary ; number of assistants and 
monitors, their salaries, &c. ; ib. 1040-1046. 

System of school-fees in, necessary; where any 
attempt is made to confine schools to a high class of 
pupils, the Inspector would report it ; ib. 1 1 33-1 135. 

No rule imposing a fixed rate of school-fee ; ib. 
1248, 1249. 

For all Ireland the endowments and subscrip- 
tions together amount to only £12,000 a year; 
the teachers receive the endowment in addition to 
salary ; ib. 1382-1384. 1387. 

“ Endowments” include subscriptions and all local 
sources of school revenue, except pupils’ fees ; 80-5 
per cent, of 5,533 schools had no endowments of any 
kind ; ib. 1385. 

Relation between amount of school-fees paid and 
classification of teachers; ib. 1687, 1688. Higher 
class teachers look out for schools where high fees and 
subscriptions prevail, and get them ; ib. 1689, 1690. 

Average cost per head for education in ordinary 
schools in Ireland, 14s. ; Newell 2940. It should 
be much more to be done well ; ib. 2943-2946. 

School accounts are merely accounts of receipts 
by teachers ; the managers’ accounts are as to the 
amount of fees paid to teachers ; Kelly 3099-3103. 

The annual report shows the total annual cost of 
a school, except repairs ; ib. 31 13-3120. 

Schools having other sources of income than grants 
from the Board give a return of money locally 
contributed ; they have to attend to repairs ; Hunter 
3178- 

School accounts are, as a rule, regularly kept ; the 
teachers’ three books must correspond ; and they 
keep an account of moneys received ; O' Carroll 
4161-4165. 

Schools must be kept in repair by localities ; if 
non-vested school falls into disrepair, the grant is 
withdrawn or salary suspended; the Board would 
object to repairs being done at master’s expense ; 
Kelly 3110-3112. 3215. Might also object to rent 
being paid out of teacher’s salary ; ib. 3107—3109. 

Too late now to raise rates of payment in National 
schools ; a greater number might be made to pay, 
which would improve attendance ; manager should 
settle who should pay ; Fitzgerald 8362-8365. Ro- 
man Catholic managers do not press parents to pay, 
as being dependent on their flocks it would be so 
much taken from them ; ib. 8366-8367. 

See also Fees. 

9 L 2 
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National Schools — continued. 

3. Attendance at. 

Correspondence between age and classification ; 
about three-fourths are under twelve years, and 
nearly the same proportion classified below the 
Third Book; Keenan 161 1-1613. 

Children are withdrawn from school at a very 
early age, especially in manufacturing towns ; the 
attendance in tillage districts is much better than 
in pasture districts; in the mountainous districts 
some of the best schools may be found; ib. 1614- 
1616. A remedy with reference to the early with- 
drawal of children from school suggested, by offer- 
ing premiums to children who had spent five years 
in a National school ; ib. 1621-1625. 

The average attendance in the ordinary schools is 
268, 2G0, and in the convent schools, 31,017 ; ib. 
1686. 2038-2040. 

The fact that there are 300,000 holdings of less 
than fifteen acres each, and that every child has to 
work as soon as it is able, accounts for the irregu- 
larity of attendance ; ib. 1788—1789. 

7-1 per cent, of children attending the National 
schools reach the higher classes; ib. 1807. Pupils 
remaining in the school to an advanced age serves 
the interest of the junior pupils; ib. 1808-18 10. 
A child should be sent to an infant school as soon 
as it can walk there ; five years should be the 
minimum age ; ib. 1811. 

Payment according to numbers should be abol- 
ished; ib. 1813. 

Every scholar should attend school before roll- 
call ; any discrepancy between the number on the 
roll and the number actually present should be ac- 
counted for on the “ absence slate ;” ib. 1818-1822. 

Attendance of Protestant children at Catholic 
schools; ib. 1966-1968. 

Average number of children in attendance at 
school compared with the total number on the rolls ; 
average attendance higher in town than in country 
schools ; children remain longer in the latter than 
in town schools ; Hunter 3155, 3156. 3161, 3162. 
And because of their irregular attendance are longer 
on the rolls before they reach a higher class; ib. 

' In taking the average attendance Saturdays are 
excluded, and any day when it is exceptionally 
.small. In Catholic districts the holidays of the 
Roman Catholic Church are excluded ; ib. 3279- 
3288. 

A pupil must be present four hours in school to 
entitle him to credit for attendance ; ib. 3477-3480. 
Undesirable to call the roll twice a day ; ib. 3481. 

A school with an average attendance of from 
thirty to fifty is more efficient generally than larger 
schools ; ib. 3482-3486. 3603. 3668. 3670. 

The state of ordinary National schools in the 
South Dublin district, as described in 1866, is 
changed a little for the better, but the children are 
late an<l irregular, and the parents too poor or in- 
different to prevent it; of the average attendance 
of 6,500, more than half were in the First Book, 
and of them 1,600 were in the alphabet ; O'Carroll 
4086-4094. 4HS- , . . 

Not much difference in the several counties be- 
tween attendance and the numbers on the rolls ; 
school-houses in Dublin are bad and crowded ; 
O' Carroll 4010-4012. The attendance is better in 
well conducted schools ; teachers have much to do 
with good or bad attendance, especially in the city 
and suburbs, but poverty is a great cause of irregu- 
larity ; ib. 4012-4015. The causes of irregular at- 
tendance are distributed pretty evenly; ib. 4016- 
4019. 

Average attendance of all the schools in the 
South Dublin District is 6,500, containing an aver- 
age of about 200 or 300 Protestants ; some schools 
are almost exclusively Protestant ; ib. 4042-4046. 
Numbers on rolls of schools in South Dublin Dis- 
trict, of Protestants and Roman Catholics ; ib. 4255- 
4263. 



National Schools — continued. 

3. Attendance at — continued. 

The negligence and irregularity of attendance at 
school caused partly by poverty. There might be 
better attendance and more attention if the children 
paid school-fees ; O'Carroll 4136-4138. 

The children mentioned as being in the alphabet 
may be of any age up to nine or ten ; irregularity of 
attendance ; they stay away four or five months, for- 
get all they have learned, and have to begin again ; 
ib. 4139-4144. 

Until lately only 18 or 19 per cent, of the National 
school children have reached the higher classes, giv- 
ing an attendance of about two years ; the number 
now may be 24 per cent. ; Sheridan 4896-4900. 
Children are too long in passing from class to class ; 
payment by results would correct this; ib. 4901- 
4903. 

If average attendance at all National schools were 
restricted to 60, the present staff of teachers would 
not be required; ib. 5109. 

In the Irish schools it would take a longer time 
to qualify for promotion than in the English schools ; 
ib. 5188-5196. 

Schools hours are generally from ten to 3.30 or 
four ; Inspector’s incidental visits are made any 
time between 9.30 and four; ib. 5204-5211. 
Number present must be marked on the rolls by 
twelve o’clock ; ib. 5212-5214. 

Children’s names always struck off after thirteen 
weeks’ absence ; no large per-centage need be allowed 
for children who appear on the rolls but have left ; 
ib. 5322-5339. By returns, 64 per cent, only ap- 
pear to have reached the First and Second Book, 
but there is a larger proportion in the advanced 
classes now than in 1852 ; ib. 5339-5349- 

In Irish National schools the daily average at- 
tendance is forty-nine ; in 15 per cent, of schools in 
county Cork only thirty-five ; ib. 5615, 5616. 5830. 
Mixed education somewhat neutralized by Protes- 
tant children not attending schools managed by 
Catholics, and vice versd ; ib. 5621-5625. 

Great improvement in all schools in late years ; 
ib. 5753-5763. Improvement in attendance at 
model schools ; ib. 5764. Attendance most regular 
in model schools, next in convent schools, and least 
in ordinary National schools; improvement from 
1858 to 1860 ; ib. 5773, 5774. 

Attendance more regular in model than in 
ordinary or convent schools ; Fitzgerald 8466- 
8470. 

Length of attendance in school allowed to moni- 
tors ; ib. 8484-8486. 

Better class children attend, who pay 5s. per 
quarter; but not to any great extent; social ad- 
vantages of the practice ; ib. 8634-8640. 

Return of attendance at model, ordinary, and 
convent schools, put in ; ib. 122 19. Statistics 

quoted from it, showing more regular attendance at 
model schools than in convent schools; ib. 1222 1, 
12222. Some reasons for this; ib. 12244-12255. 
Surprise at Mr. Keenan’s statement as to better 
attendance in convent schools than in model schools; 
ib. 12262, 12263. 

Social intercourse arising from attendance at; 
Petticrew 16752. 

Average attendance in five schools under wit- 
ness’s management ; mixture of religions in ; J. S. 
Porter 18055, 18056. 

As to proportion of Roman Catholics attendmg 
primary schools, to Protestants ; Bp. of Ossory 
20660-20663. . , , 

Instance of compulsion in a National school, 01 
Roman Catholic children receiving Protestant re- 
ligious instruction from a Presbyterian teacher, 
APMenamin 21935. 

The Board has never discouraged the attendance 
of the poorer classes in schools of a higher grade , 
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National Schools — continued. 

3. Attendance at — continued. 

mixed attendance of Catholics and Protestants; num- 
ber of the latter very small ; O'Hara 26684-26692. 

National schools preferred to, and more frequented 
than, denominational schools, both by Protestants 
and lay Catholics; ib. 26693-26701. 26714 et seq. 
26750. 

Roman Catholics, if free to choose, prefer National 
schools ; “ free to choose ” implies no penalty for so 
doing ; instances named of denial of sacraments to 
both teachers and scholars for attending schools 
under Protestant management ; ib. 26705-26713. 

Many Protestants in Clonmel prefer National 
school to Protestant denominational school ; ib. 
26S48-26857. 

4. Model Schools. See Model Schools. 

5. Ordinary Schools. 

Return of number of attendances, and number 
and per-centage of pupils in attendance in National 
schools in 1866 ; Keenan 1631-1635. 

In 1865 there were in round numbers 100,000 
children above thirteen years of age in ordinary 
schools; Macdonnell 657. 

The National schools are superior to the ele- 
mentary schools of other countries, and this 
superiority may be maintained ; Keenan 1962—1965. 
2026, 2027. 

Inferiority of, in South Dublin district ; reasons ; 
O'Carroll 4382-4392. 

Catholic bishops have desired clergy to visit 
ordinary National schools more frequently ; these 
are conducted on same system, and use same books, 
ifcc., as model schools ; Sheridan 5798-5804. 

Desirability of opportunity of teaching Latin and 
Greek in ; ib. 5859-5864. 

Bad condition of schools in Dublin ; causes ; Fitz- 
gerald 8535-8538. 

State of elementary secular education in ; Ka- 
vanagh 10074-10078. 

“ Abstract of deductions made from the statistical 
records of the National schools ;” ib. 10782. 

Expenditure for buildings, repairs, and works of 
model schools and ordinary National schools; ib. 
10813. 

Unfairness of allowing religious services in, as 
Roman Catholics, from their tenets, cannot then 
avail themselves of the buildings ; ib. 10907. 

O’Reilly’s returns respecting, of most interesting 
and grave character ; their bulk and nature ; ib. 
10936, 10937. 

Have become denominational, except in north of 
Ireland, where the people are mixed as to creeds ; 
•ib. 1 1 007-1 1009. 

Classics should be taught in; Berkeley 11429- 
H436. 

Presbyterian schools on same footing as; ib. 1 1 43 7. 

Admixture of religious belief in, more technical 
than practical ; O’Reilly 14866. 

Points of difference between, and denominational 
schools ; inadvisability of insisting on them, thereby 
estranging the sympathy of the people from the 
Government; ib. 15002- 15004. 

In the south of Ireland the schools are de facto 
denominational; Bp. Keane 15805-15807. 

Religious and secular instruction in, might be im- 
proved ; ib. 15537, 15538- 

Number of, and average attendance at, in the 
diocese of Cloyne ; there are not many schools with 
mixed religious attendance ; ib. 15535, 15536. 

Ordinary National schools are superior to convent 
schools in arithmetic, grammar, and geography ; 
Wilson 16255-16263. 

Average payment per head higher than in convent 
schools, but they are better schools than the latter ; 
ib. 16061, 16062. Cost of, has increased since 
1856, but not in same ratio as convent schools ; ib. 
16063—16080. 16264—16268. 



National Schools — continued. 

5. Ordinary Schools — continued. 

Education given in, as good as it could’ be; two 
chief defects in ; Mahony 16985, 16986. 

Denominational schools are deserted, if the 
National schools are better; ib. 17x92 et seq. 

Illiterateness of population in proportion to scar- 
city of ; ib. 17126-17127. 

Are generally attended by different denomina- 
tions ; cases cited, showing that National education 
has not failed as a united system ; these successes 
are owing to efficiency of teachers and conduct; ib. 

1 7128-17 130. 

Children in, can always be corrected in moral law 
without distinctive religious teaching; Ross 17586. 

All belonging to the Non-Subscribing Presbyte- 
rians are in connexion with National Board ; were 
built and are maintained by congregations to which 
attached; J. S. Porter 18051—18054. 

Refusal of Protestant landlords to allow National 
schools to be built on their property ; ib. 18091. 

A notion among the people that education in, 
ought to be free ; Gallagher 19258. 

Number of, in neighbourhood of Drumkeeran is 
not increasing ; ib. 19274. 

Violent opposition of Presbyterians to ; Kavanagh 
19564-19569. 19571-19583- 

Efficiency of; Bp. of Downand Connor 19613. 

Extent to which religious instruction may be 
given in, by refei-ence ; ib. 19689—19695. 

Amount of Sci-ipture information elicited at ex- 
amination of one ; ib. 197 10. 

Under present system can suggest no improve- 
ment as to management of; ib. 197 11. 

Proposition to empower Boax-ds of Guai-dians to 
set up ; chaplain of workhouse to give religious in- 
struction; Atkins 20755. 

As a general rule it is wrong for parents to send 
their children to mixed National schools ; Forde 
23060-23066. 

There is not a National school which is not sti-ictly 
a non-sectai-ian school, yet with suitable religious 
insti-uction ; Macdonnell 23716-23718. 

Some have the appearance of being denominational, 
but in these the rules of the Board are complied 
with ; Newell 24624-24628. 

As a rule National schools are attended by chil- 
dren of all persuasions ; in the south and west 
attendance of Protestants is small because the Pro- 
testant element is small ; small Protestant minori- 
ties partake freely of education in Roman Catholic 
schools; $.25011-25020. 

Might be conducted in accordance with Church 
Education Society’s time-tables ; Mahony 25685. 

No ordinary schools in Clonmel town ; in schools 
some miles distant children attended who had left 
Christian Brothers’ schools to go there, the educa- 
tion given being better; O'Hara 26751-26759. 

In Ballina district are small, badly supported, and 
too numerous ; are often taken into connexion with 
the Board unnecessarily ; ib. 26818-26833. 

Number of Catholic children in, reading Protes- 
tant Bible ; of schools with Catholics only attending ; 
of schools under Catholic teachers with only few 
Protestants ; of schools attended by Protestants only ; 
of really mixed schools ; schools in Dublin are prac- 
tically denominational; Card. Cullen 27045-27048. 

Requirements for teaching in, should not be too 
great ; should be adapted to wants of the majority ; 
ib. 27150-27152. 

Number of, under Roman Catholic patrons ; no 
opportunity to give religious instruction in; ib. 
27284-27288. 

Return of daily attendance of pupils in National 
schools, 1865; Kavanagh, page 409. 

Table showing number of children on roll of Na- 
tional schools from 1860 to 1867, and number on 
roll for last quarter in each year, with the literary 
classification in per-centages, of the latter ; ib. page 
425. 
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National Schools — cc/ntinv^d. 

5. Ordinary Schools — continued. 

Table showing classification of pupils on roll of 
National schools in each province for last quarter of 
years I860 to 1867 ; Kavanagh, pages 426, 427. 

Table showing classification by teachers of pupils 
on roll of National schools at opening, of those ad- 
mitted, and of those on roll at close of years 1861 to 
1865 ; ib. page 427. 

Summary results of examination of pupils of Na- 
tional schools by Inspectors, 1858 to 1865 ; ib. pages 
428, 429. 

Table showing total expenditure, from Parliamen- 
tary grant, on works and repairs of schools, ordinary 
and model, by the National Board, 1831 to 1868 ; 
ib. pages 436, 437. 

Summaries of reports of Inspectors, showing con- 
dition of the National school-houses, premises, and 
playgrounds, 1865 ; ib. page 439. 

Expenditure by Board of Works on National 
schools, &c., 1857 to 1869; ib. pages 440, 441. 

Table showing average annual cost of National 
schools from State grant and from local funds, 
per school and per pupil, 1832 to 1868 ; ib. page 499. 

List, according to counties, of National schools 
in charge of Board of W orks for repairs; Stack, 
page 611. 

List of National school-houses for which grants 
have been made, and which are either in course of 
construction, or the necessary plans not yet issued, 
but in preparation (by Board of W orks) ; ib. page 611. 

Schedule of extended grants for ordinary school- 
houses ; ib. page 612. 

Conditions on which National Board will make 
grants in aid of building school-houses in poor loca- 
lities, at a total cost not to exceed .£100 ; ib. page 

612. 

List of National school-houses for which grants 
were made by the National Board, and notified to 
Board of Works since July, 1857, and which have 
been built by or under the direction of the latter; 
ib. pages 612, 613. 

Amounts voted by Parliament for building, repair, 
&c., of National schools, 1865—6 to 1868—9 ; ib. page 

613. 

Return of National schools in operation in 1862, 
classified according to creed of patrons, teachers, 
pupils, and religious instruction imparted ; Kava- 
nagh, page 839. 

“ Notice ” system ; number of notices sent to 
parents, distinguishing creed of latter ; ib. page 840. 

Analysis, by Provinces, of number of schools, 
pupils on roll, daily attendance, and amount of 
grants in salaries; gratuities, &c. from Report of 
National Board for 1866 ; ib. page 973. 

Table of amount, per pupil, in daily average at- 
tendance in National schools during 1863, paid in 
salaries, gratuities, &c. ; ib. page 97 4. 

Summary, by provinces, showing classification of 
all the National schools, according to creed of pa- 
trons, 1854 ; ib. page 1039. 

Similar, and more minute return for 1862, under 
four categories, viz., joint patrons, joint teachers, 
joint pupils, and joint religious instruction ; ib. pages 
1039, 1040. 

Number, according to denominations, of mixed 
and unmixed National schools, and of pupils there- 
in, 1867 ; ib. page 1040. 

Statement of Rev. R. Beattie, Convoy, of the 
number of children on the rolls of certain National 
schools, and the number present on 22nd or 23 rd 
February 1869, according to religious denomina- 
tions, App. XV., pages 1303, 1304. 

Extracts from Reports of Inspectors for 1866, on 
the state of the National school-houses in their re- 
spective districts, App. IX., page 1292. 

Monks’ schools in connexion with the Board. See 
Monastic Schools. 



National Schools — continued. 

6. Managers. See Managers and Patrons. 

7. Teachers. See Teachers. 

8 . Miscellaneous. 

The time-table is examined by Inspector, who 
may require any alteration ; there is no standard • 
the arrangement of a time-table includes the time 
of religious instruction ; Macdonnell 76-80. Not 
desirable to have an absolute time-table for all 
Ireland ; ib. 102— 104. 

In many mixed schools the Roman Catholic 
clergy are anxious to have male and female schools 
exclusively ; the sex of the head teacher is left to 
manager’s discretion ; the second teacher is expected 
to be female ; ib. 326, 327. The Board has no fixed 
opinion for or against mixed schools ; with a small 
population one good mixed school is preferable to 
two separate schools ; probable reason for the disin- 
clination of clergy in south and west to schools of 
mixed sexes ; ib. 367, 368. Reason for the prefer- 
ence of mixed schools in the north ; ib. 408, 409. 

Managers’ returns relate to payment of teachers’ 
salaries ; they go direct to the office, and are 
checked by Inspectors’ returns as to number of 
children; ib. 567-571. 

A report book, accessible to the public, is placed 
on the desk of the teacher, in which visitors make 
their observations ; ib. 622, 623. 

Generally throughout Ireland schools are not suf- 
ficiently numerous ; in some parts there are too 
many, that is, the number of children might be 
accommodated in fewer schools ; ib. 666-669. 

Promotion of pupils from class to class in, is made 
by the schoolmaster; Keenan 909, 910. 

Model schools are the only schools where Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic clergymen attend to give 
religious instruction ; ib. 997-999. Practically none 
is given to minority of adverse religion to the 
manager; ib. 1018, 1019. 

The combination of Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant pupils, and Roman Catholic and Protestant 
teachers, practically exists only in schools under 
direct management of the Board ; ib. 1020-1023. 

Schools liable to fluctuations of attendance are 
allowed a certain degree of grace. Explanation of 
the “ grace ” allowance ; ib. 1075. The question of 
relative number of teachers and pupils would be 
brought under notice of the Board by the person 
who goes through the accounts in the office ; ib. 
1076-1078. 1227-1229. 

Mixed schools are increasing, as shown in the re- 
port for 1866; ib. 1121-1123. 

Number and distribution of holidays and vaca- 
tions, and mode of computing average attendance ; 
ib. 1165-1181. 1256-1258. Average attendance for 
1866; attendance at inspection generally corre- 
sponds with the average ; ib. 1183-1185. 

Difference between the programmes of proficiency 
for male and female schools ; ib. 1282. Course of 
instruction in an ordinary school; ib. 1283, 1284. 
Many managers and teachers consider grammar 
unnecessary for junior boys and girls; ib. 1285. 
But it would be a serious revolution to exclude so 
important a study as grammar ; ib. 1287-1290. 
1295. 1316. The Board is responsible for the 
retention or removal of this subject in teaching 
junior classes ; ib. 1291, 1292. 

Means adopted to keep a school sufficiently sup- 
plied with books ; ib. 1377. 

Considerable objection on the part of the Catholic 
clergy to vesting schools either in the Board or in 
trustees nominated by themselves ; Presbyterian 
clergy do not desire grants towards erection of their 
schools; ib. 1405, 1406. 

In some parts of Ireland, from hostility to the 
National system, it is utterly impossible to get 
sites ; ib. 1407. 

The statutes of the Synod of Tliurles forbid the 
vesting of schools in the Board or in trustees ; since 
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National Schools — continued. 

8 . Miscellaneous— continued. 
their passing, the Commissioners have modified the 
requirements as to vesting ; Keenan 1420-1424. 

Assistance given by Commissioners to new 
schools in localities where sufficient accommodation 
already exists, on the principle of modified grants ; 
tb. 1511. 1515. I 5 1 . 6 - 1546-1551-. 

Opening of additional schools in many localities 
has diminished attendance in previously existing 
schools; il>. 1513-1515. 

Thirty-five per cent, of the schools have no play- 
grounds, or bad ones; ib. 1586—1589. 

Course of instruction in, requires four hours a 
day five days a week for secular subjects ; this is 
sometimes voluntarily exceeded ; course consists of 
five books ; period required to get through the 
course; ib. 1783-1792. 

Relative number of schools having under thirty 
pupils in each school in each of the provinces ; ib. 
1909. Relative proportion between schools having 
less than thirty pupils each, and the total number 
of schools in each px-ovince ; ib. 1910. Cause of 
small number in Munster as compared with Ulster ; 
ib. 1911. 

Relative proportion of schools under the control 
of the clergy to those under the laity of the dif- 
ferent denominations ; reasons and opinions on the 
subject; Newell 2878-2883. 2974-2980. The 

clergy have not done what was expected of them ; 
the laity are more liberal ; ib. 2884-2887. 2976. 

Little has been done to induce localities to con- 
tribute ; some parts ax - e so poor that the Commis- 
sioners asked for a relaxation of Loi'd Stanley’s 
circular ; local aid could not be insisted on without 
checking the spread of education ; ib. 2888-2898. 
2971-2973. 

A school is sometimes closed from inability of 
manager to get a master ; Hunter 3208, 3209. 

In some districts schools are unduly nume- 
rous ; two schools exist where there might have 
been only one ; schools with an average attendance 
of thirty-five likely to be more efficient than those 
with a very high attendance ; ib. 3234, 3235. 

As to the introduction of French and Latin into 
ordinary schools ; ib. 3488, 3489. 3502-3505. 

Mixed attendance does not depend upon a school 
being vested or non-vestecl ; the people know little 
about the difference ; ib. 3604-3607. 

The Inspector always visits and reports on a 
school before it is admitted in connexion with the 
Board ; defective schools are often admitted rather 
than aid refused altogether ; they are kept on the 
roll in hope of improvement ; ib. 3684, 3685. 

The number of children receiving gratuitous in- 
. struction is left generally to managers ; managers 
sometimes take the fees and pay the teachers, some- 
times lay out the fees upon the schools ; O' Carroll, 
3997-4000. 

School-pence do not form a large item in the 
South Dublin district ; the largest schools are 
convent schools, where most of the children are 
admitted free ; ib. 4001, 4002. About one-fourth 
of the children in the district attend convent schools ; 
ib. 4006. 4023. 

Great improvement in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in ; the improvement in writing largely 
owing to Mr. Vere Foster's copybooks ; the de- 
ficiency in writing frequently noticed by the In- 
spectors ; the Board took no active steps in the 
matter till constrained by Mr. Foster's zealous 
action; ib. 4166-4177. 

In the ordinary schools in the South Dublin dis- 
trict there are no children in the Fifth Book, and a 
very small proportion in the Fourth ; ib 4378-4381. 
Ordinary schools in this district are as a rule in- 
ferior to those in other districts ; reasons ; ib. 4382- 
4392- 

Extreme poverty of parents makes them indif- 
ferent about education ; Sheridan 4806, 4807. 



National Schools — continued. 

8: Miscellaneous — continued. 

Children generally like school, but quickly dis- 
cover if a teacher be inefficient, and then become 
irregular ; Sheridan 48 1 3. 

Schools are fully examined at least twice a year, 
and often visited casually ; some few are visited ten 
or twenty times a year ; ib. 4814-4822. 

Serious defects in convent schools referred to in 
report ; similar defects in other schools, but they 
were not in question. Defects referred to were 
chiefly impatience of competition, and inadequate 
accommodation and teaching power. Now, accom- 
modation is increased, and teaching power is at least 
equal to other schools ; ib. 4880-4886. 

The great majority of children in all our schools, 
and in England and America, leave school too early ; 
ib. 4887, 4888. 

Schools should consist of not less than thirty-five 
or more than 140 scholars ; ib. 4914-4916. 4970- 
4972. 5614. 

Children who attend schools aided by State are 
mostly of the poorer classes ; some attend whose 
parents could pay ; any may attend. Poorer classes 
so predominate it would not be worth while to 
makealimit; ib. 5169-5174. Advantage of teach- 
ing children evexx what they are likely to forget : ib. 
5180-5185. Danger to State in allowing talented 
children to remain uncultivated; ib. 5857, 5858. 

Witness visited 280 some yeai's, and 370 last 
year ; some three times, but others not once ; his 
function was to visit casually here and there ; num- 
bers and inspection of schools in soxxthern district ; 
accommodation in school buildings ; the larger num- 
ber are non-vested chiefly on accouxxt of the difficulty 
in procuring sites ; ib. 5245—5259. Vested schools 
are usually built according to plans of Board of 
Works, which are often unsatisfactory, and can 
only be set aside by vigorous protest. Non-vested 
school buildings seldom as good as vested ; ib. 5260- 

52 66. 

Boys and girls should have separate rooms, if 
more than forty ; this would add to the expense ; 
ib. 5267-5274. 

There is no State provision higher than National 
schools for children of pax'ents who can afford to pay 
well ; the poorer children are benefited by such 
attending the schools ; for advanced children of 
middle class there are Trinity Colleges, Queen’s Col- 
leges, and Maynooth ; ib. 5567-5569. 

Instruction to clever poor children should not 
be confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Several have risen to good positions through edu- 
cation received at National schools ; ib. 5570-5576. 

When Protestant minorities have not children 
enough to obtain a grant for a separate school they 
will use the National school ; ib. 5635, 5636. 

Handsome Presbyterian schools in Cork, the gift 
of a private gentleman ; attended by all denomina- 
tions of Protestants ; many go who did not pre- 
viously attend National schools ; ib. 5641-5654. 

Extra subjects in National schools are drawing, 
vocal music, and physical sciences ; ib. 5898. 

Training of model school teacher's in science ; 
character of books, &c. employed ; desirability or 
otherwise of professing to teach young children 
science ; ib. 5899-5923. 

Teachers receive instruction in natural history, 
&c., at Marl borough-street, and in model schools 
where trained ; natural and physical science taught ; 
a bad text book is used, which does not agree with 
lectures given ; ib. 5924-5937. 

Unpublished portion of Mr. Keenan’s report for 
1858 [on inadequacy of training department, <fec.], 
with minutes of Board, &c., relative to same; App. 
XVII., pages 1311, 1312. 

Return of cost of building and repairs of ordinary 
National and model schools, training establishments, 
official establishments, &c., for 1856-7 ; App. II., 
page 1278. 
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National Schools — continued. 

8. Miscellaneous — continued. 

Form of existing lease to trustees of National 
schools, with schedule of rales ; App. III., pages 
1278-1281. 

See also Mixed Schools. National System. 
Religious Instruction. 

. National System : 

TTaa worked well ; has, spread a large number of 
schools over the country ; and people are anxious to 
place their schools under the Board, provided its 
non-sectarian principles are approved ; Macdonncll 
26-32. 

The number of children attending the schools is 
an indication of its success; Keenan 1814-1817. 

The effect of the system has been to displace 
schools previously existing, and the want of such 
schools is now much felt ; ib. 1850-1856. 

The stimulus of, has improved the qualifications 
of teachers generally ; Hunter 3220. 

There are many checks in, but it is not altogether 
a. system of checks ; Chiefs of Inspection overlook 
all below them ; District Inspectors report directly 
to the Office ; ib. 3739-3742. 

Any National system should give an education 
that would enable poor talented children to rise 
above their original condition ; Sheridan 5187. 
5499- 5570-5576- 5859- 
Bigotry is perpetuated by the model schools ; no 
advantage to the country in having education in 
common ; the National system is not possible in 
this country ; lip. Dorrian 9132-9148. 9198. 

Formerly freely used by the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, who are now opposed to it; ib. 9149-9153. 

The advantage the country has derived from, is 
in spite of, not in consequence of, it being a mixed 
system ; the training of the Christian Brothers is 
in every way more fruitful of better consequences 
to the country ; ib. 9204, 9205. 

Monitorial scheme of, lately developed ; difficulty 
in procuring suitable persons as monitors ; Kavanagh 
10094-10096. 

Insufficient provision for religious instruction 
under ; ib. 10097. Catholic clergy are forbidden 
to visit training and model schools ; salaried secta- 
rian chaplains should not be attached to central 
schools ; ib. 10097-10099. 

The State should confine itself to assisting such 
religious bodies or voluntary associations as institute 
training schools ; if such a system were adopted 
in Ireland the State should bear entire cost, but 
with guarantee that teacher remain in the service ; 
ib. 10102— 10108. Localities should bear portion 
of expense ; mixed payment should follow mixed 
management ; ib. 1 o 1 09- 1 o 1 1 1 . 

A leading defect in present system is unskilful- 
ness of teachers in dealing with lower classes ; ib. 
10112,10113. 

The “ wisdom, justice, and impartiality” which 
formerly characterized it, do not now exist; ib. 
10219, 10220. 

Tolerated by Court of Rome, with conditions ; 
ib. 1 08 1 8. 12283. 

Thoroughly denominational, except in Plantation 
of Ulster; ib. 10938, 10939. 

Unobjectionable character of books of ; Macdon- 
nell 11183-11187. 11217-11219. 11224, 11225. 

Goes to pieces if denominational schools are up- 
held ; ib. 1 1 175-11180. Character and advantages 
of the system and its books; ib. 1 1183-1 1187. 
11217-11219. 11224, 11225. 

By absorbing the education of the people extin- 
guished a number of middle class schools that 
formerly existed, and more should be established 
giving a rough classical education ; ib. 1 1 229— 1 1233. 
The expense of the system would not be increased 
thereby, the teachers’ incomes would be increased , 
ib. 11136-11138. 

To abandon the present and establish a denomi- 



National System — continued. 

national system would be ruinous to the welfare of 
the country; Macdonncll 11339-11341. 

Is considered by Presbyterians to be doing good 
service to elementary education; Berkeley 11363- 
II 373- 

Approved by the General Assembly and people 
of the Presbyterians in preference to the denomina- 
tional system; ib. 11528-1 1533. Effects of its 
success throughout Ulster; ib. 11703. 

Catholics consider faith has been broken with 
them on the subject of ; new rales made to meet ob- 
jections of, but not at their request; Catholics 
under no circumstances propose to go back to or 
to accept the old system ; Mr. Fortescue’s restora- 
tion of original rale has not removed their chief 
practical objection ; the Presbyterians disobey it ; 
conversation with Mr. Berkeley on this point ; 
Kavanagh 12091-12108. 

Origin of, really in 1830 ; the Roman Catholic 
bishops were never consulted about it. Lord Stan- 
ley’s proposition was favourably received by them, 
who were all willing to accept it as an experiment 
and improvement ; ib. 12273 -12282. 

Opinions, letter, and rales and regulations for 
schools, of Dr. Doyle to his clergy, on first an- 
nouncement of, in 1831 ; ib. 12290. 

Changes in, at instance of Presbyterians, the 
cause of the present opposition of Roman Catholics 
to it; ib. 12355— 12359. 

Dr. Doyle tolerated it, and he and other bishops 
availed themselves of it as he and they individually 
thought fit ; it was meant to bo a combined system, 
but the Presbyterians frustrated the intention ; 
ib. 12466-12501. 

The visits of witness to so many schools lately was 
to see how they were working, with a view either to 
the complete overthrow of the system, or such a 
modification of it as Catholics can accept ; ib. 12618, 
12619. System will meet with approval when 
the work of educating the people is fairly entered 
on; ib. 12625-12627. 

Favourable account of, in a paper read before 
British Association in 1857 ; public complaint of it 
by the Commissioners as an unauthorized proceed- 
in'* ; it was one of the tilings that led to his final 
disagreement and retirement from Board ; ib. 12648- 
12651. 

The National system is a decided success ; of the 
total numbers attending model schools, there is 50 
per cent, of teachers, and 38 per cent, of pupils 
Roman Catholics, showing that it is approved of by 
them ; to change this to a denominational system, 
would be for the State to enforce the authority of 
the Roman Catholic bishops where they cannot do 
it themselves ; Lord Oranmore 13409-13415. 

It, or something like it, exists in France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Austria, Australia, Scotland, and all the 
colonies ; it is called the Irish system, and is pro- 
bably the only Irish thing ever adopted ; ib. 13437- 

Works well in its details; ib. 1347 1, I347 2 - 

The defect of the National system is the want of 
books which would not be objected to by some 
section of the Irish people ; books of National Board 
are much liked, and are good so far as they go ; 
M‘Ivor 13627-13631. The reason why children do 
not remain at school is that the National system 
leads to nothing ; ib. 13632-13634. 

The want of something intermediate between the 
present National and higher schools has been 
brought about by the action of the Board ; the 
general education of the country has suffered in 
consequence; ib. 13637-13642. Proposed scheme 
for remedying the defects of the National system 
was not adopted; ib. 13643-13646. 13659-13661. 
If the proposed scheme were successful, every decent 
village in Ireland would have one of the higher 
schools, the lower schools being made into mixed 
schools under a female teacher, and organized on the 
infant system; ib. 13647-13658. I3729-I373 1 - 
13765. 13766. 
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National System — continued. 

The present National system of non-sectarian 
education, if not pressed beyond its natural action, 
should be adhered to ; has been remarkably success- 
ful; M'lvor 13823-13826. 

Wesleyan Methodists are in favour of ; its mode 
of administration is objectionable ; JP Mitten 14452. 

Is the best in the world, if administered as at 
first intended ; ib. 14590. Is undenominational, 
but administered denominationally ; ib. 14593- 
Mode of administration has a considerable influence 
on education ; ib. 14720. 

Consideration of principles on which a National 
system of education ought to be founded, and changes 
suggested in the present ; 0 ’ Reilly 14883. 

Had its rise from the community neglecting its 
duty with regard to educating the people ; Andrews 
14854, 14855- 

Generally satisfactory ; O'Reilly 14868. Does 
not possess the sympathy of Roman Catholic priests, 
though they prefer it to going without education 
altogether; ib. 14920, 1492 1. Roman Catholics 
were never consulted on introduction of ; they ac- 
cepted it for want of a better; ib. 14926—14929. 
General opinion of Roman Catholic clergy in favour 
of; many of the clergy are not opposed to the 
changes now advocated by the bishops ; ib. 14952, 
14953. Desire of the laity for changes in ; ib. 
14954. Causes of the change of opinion with regard 
to, of Roman Catholics; ib. 15001. Promises of 
election candidates to procure changes of ; ib. 1 50 1 5- 
15018. 

Always opposed by witness; Warren 15118. 
Grounds for opinion that it is a failure ; National 
schools not fair specimens of united education, 
Church Education schools more so ; ib. 15177-151 88. 

Opposition to, somewhat lessening, and Church 
managers increasing ; ib. 15205-15207. 

The present system is as unsatisfactory as anything 
can be except to a small section ; ib. 15364—15368. 

No instance of proselytism on either side to be 
specified under the present system ; ib. 15372. 

Confidence in, disturbed; Lord Stanley’s letter 
the charter of ; Bp. Keane 15538. 

Changes in, as to religious instruction ; the sys- 
tem should be so administered as to be unobjection- 
able in any part of the country; ib. 15547. Is in 
a very unsatisfactory way ; reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion; ib. 15547. 

Accepted by Catholic bishops as an experiment ; 
ib. 15594. 

Has done good for the people, so far as its educa- 
tion goes; ib. 15744. 

Non-vested plan is preferable to the vested ; ib. 
15793 - 

.On the whole the system is dangerous to faith 
and morals; ib. 15863-15888. 

If carried out according to Lord Stanley’s letter, 
is the greatest boon ever conferred on the country ; 
Wilson 15937. 15993. 16293. Departure from the 
system in admitting monks’ and nuns’ schools, which 
are essentially denominational ; ib. 15940. 

Parents in the country are generally satisfied 
with ; it is only the extreme sections of both parties 
who are desirous to uproot it ; no duty of the State 
to pay for a stubborn minority ; ib. 15995-15998. 

Has succeeded in mitigating those sectarian feel- 
ings which are the curse of Ireland ; ib. 16032. 

Roman Catholic laity are satisfied with it, and 
would deplore the introduction of denominational 
system; ib. 16036-16043. Never heard complaints 
against it from Roman Catholics, lay or clerical ; 
the Catholic laity are still satisfied with it, as are 
also members of other denominations; ib. 16028. 
16181-16187. 

The present system of mixed education should be 
carried out, if properly managed; ib. 16154, 16155. 

Present rules chiefly objectionable on the ground 
of the advantage they give to convent schools ; ib. 
16156-16165. 

Parliament ought to be very slow in introducing 



National System — continued. 
essential changes into the present system of united 
education; Wilson 16290— 16293. 

Has had the effect of teaching people mutual for- 
bearance ; Petticrew 16466—16470. United educa- 
tion is essential to the unity of the people ; laity 
strongly in favour of it ; ib. 16476-16480. 

Under a National system schools should be estab- 
lished within a reasonable distance of children’s 
homes; ib. 16482—16485. 

As a fundamental principle, secular education 
should be free and open to all ; ib. 16485. 

Is generally popular, and only opposed by the Roman 
Catholic bishops; ib. 16566 at seq. Is calculated to 
allay sectarian animosity and dissension ; instances 
alleged in proof ; ib. 16701-16705. 

Propositions for modifying the National system 
submitted by Synod of Ulster, but withdrawn, and 
others substituted ; ib. 16825-16827. 

Presbyterians are not quite satisfied with the way 
it is carried out; ib. 16829. 

Fairly fulfils all the conditions necessary to a 
system of united education, so that all may use 
it without sectarian teaching being forced upon 
anyone; ib. 16881-16886. Fundamental principles 
of, are not changed, though there is a change of de- 
tails; ib. 16887-16904. 

Model schools and vested schools originally an 
essential part of; plan of model schools departed 
from through pressure from without, and that of 
vested schools through force of circumstances ; 
ib. 16893-16902. 

Being now arrived at a state of security, and 
being better understood, fixed principles should bo 
laid down, acted upon by responsible Commissioners, 
ib. 16903, 16904. 

As to modifications of rule regarding time and 
place for religious instruction ; these modifications 
were no departure fx-om fundamental principle ; ib. 
16936-16950. 

No reason to believe the people are dissatisfied 
with; ib. 16951, 16952. 

Numbersof children of all denominations receiving 
instruction in mixed schools previous to establish- 
ment of; Mahony 17133-17136. 

Provides for secular instruction only, leaving 
religious instruction in the discretion of the manager, 
but compelling the exclusion of children from ad- 
verse religious teaching ; if the State took no notice 
whatever of religious instruction, the minority 
would lose the protection it at present possesses ; ib. 
17158-17165. 

Opinions against, foimerly expressed, indorsed ; 
ib. 17221, 17222. 

The system of National education now in Ireland 
better than any other ; religion originally intended 
to be taught by ; afterwards the non-vested system 
arose ; secular and moral instruction should be given 
by the State, the patron to look after the religious 
teaching, which is the best solution of the difficulty ; 
Ross 1 741 5-1 741 8. Prevalent feeling of the people 
is that every public school should be freely open to 
eveiy child; ib. 17424. 

The non-vested system gives all the liberty men 
can fairly demand in a system of State paid educa- 
tion ; its advantages ; ib. 1 7431-17433. 

Religion is not ignored, but committed to special 
teachers; ib. 17434. 

The non-vested system a valuable part of ; so far 
as education of poorer classes is concerned the 
National system is a success ; has been fairly carried 
out by the Commissionei-s ; ib. 17436-17439. 

Fenianism is not the result of; ib. 17446—17449. 

In Ireland, might be practically used by Jews; 
ib. 17531, 17532- 

The non-vested system is purely a secular system, 
and the State has no i-esponsibility whatever for 
religion in the matter; ib. 17564. 

Early existence of the non-vested system ; ib. 
17589 et seq. 

9 M 
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National System — continued. 

i’.i As i-egards teaching religion is negative towards 
both majorities and minorities; Ross 17570-17572. 

The system in use in- England would not, it is 
allegedj be submitted to in Ireland, though nothing 
is asked from Catholic schools but to adopt a con- 
science clause ; ib. 17577-17582. 

Violent opposition of Presbyterians to; Kavanagh 
19571-19584. 

Though generally approving of, it should be made 
more secular in order to bring in more masses of 
the people ; suggestions as to carrying out some such 
plan ; Bp. of Down and Connor 19696-19706. 

Former objection of Established Church clergy to ; 
now it is the. Roman Catholic clergy objecting; ib. 
19652-19654. 19666. 

On the whole eminently successful ; progress of 
the country in great degree owing to ; is popular 
with the people; De Vera 20154. 20263-20265. 
20286-20292. 20296. 20298, 20299. 

Has spread a knowledge of English without the 
Irish language being lost; ib. 20155-20160. 
20260-20262. 

Success of, in improving the education, manners, 
and morals of the people, and their material pros- 
perity; ib. 20176-20182. 

Hampered by the difficulty in procuring sites for 
schools ; compulsory power should be given to take 
sites, with protection to landlords, as in analogous 
cases ; ib. 20190-20193. 

Should be open to all, and no child of supposed 
richer people excluded ; ib. 20218. 

Caused a diminution in the number of hedge 
schools ; ib. 20285. 

Evidence of interest in, shown by landlords visit- 
ing their schools, &c.; ib. 20352, 20353. 

Confidence in, is increasing, and deservedly so ; 
■ib. 20472-20475. 

Confidence in, was shaken on change of rule as 
to permission of all ministers to come into non- 
vested schools for the purpose of giving religious in- 
struction ; ib. 20482—20487. 

Suggestion of a modification of, by which the 
Church Education Society might be enabled to join 
it; Dp. of Ossory 20536, 20537. 20547, 20548. 
20556-20558. 20561. 

Objection of Church Education people to, that 
they cannot carry out their religious instruction to 
the children as they feel bound in conscience to do; 
ib. 20589. 

Excellent working of, in Ramelton ; Atkins 20712, 
20713. 20727. 

A National system of secular education advocated ; 
ib. 20743-20750. A denominational system would 
eventually work round to the National system ; 
ib. 20751-20754. 

Natural tendency in the public mind towards the 
National system, the conscience system ; instances 
in proof ; ib. 20751-20754. 

Suggestions for modification of ; Poor Law Guar- 
dians to be empowered to set up a National school, 
the chaplain of the workhouse to give religious in- 
struction ; and the grouping of small schools, with a 
circulating master ; ib. 20755- 

Opinion in favour of continuance of, the State 
concerning itself only with secular education ; ib. 
20757-20761. 

Has not been dragging towards the denomina- 
tional system ; ib. 20762. 

General dependence on fairness of ; ib. 20763. 
Opinion in favour of, is increasing; ib. 20765- 
20767. 

Proportion of clergy supporting the National sys- 
tem and Church Education system about equal ; ib. 
20783^20786. 

If people were left free to act, education would 
all resolve itself into the National system ; ib. 20823. 

Witness was always friendly to ; is perfectly satis- 
fied with its working ; inspection is excellent ; pro- 
duces a great number of well-educated young men ; 



National System — continued. 

superior to the English system ; Warburton 20839- 
- 20841. 

Has never failed with twenty years’ experience; 
cannot fail if carried out fairly and judiciously ; ib. 
20892-20901. 

Best means adopted under, for ensuring correct- 
ness of returns of attendance; ib. 20953. 

No direct religious teaching being given under, 
has produced among the Irish in England a great 
stratum of insincerity; Toole 21212, 21213. 

The religious profession being suppressed under, 
must have an injurious effect upon the teachers ; 
ib. 21236-21313. 

The English system is as popular among Roman 
Catholics in England as the National system is in 
Ireland; ib. 21350. 

Imperfection of results of, arises from default of 
attendance, not from defects in the system ; Byrne 
21569. Prevents disunion ; ib. 21586. 

Good effects resulting from, as to intercourse be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants; ib. 21586. 21612- 
21614. 

Mostly in favour in neighbourhood of Cappagli 
and Omagh ; ib. 21626. 

The present system is practicable and preferable 
to denominational, notwithstanding desire of Roman 
Catholics for the latter; ib. 21630. 21691-21696. 
21707. Preferable to all the modifications that have 
been proposed ; ib. 21733, 21734. 

Disliked, in all its details and beaiings ; only 
favoured because without it there would have been 
almost no education ; might work well if compulsory 
absence of minorities were enforced; M‘Menamin 
21899-21902. 

Not approved of by the Wesleyans, who joined it 
as being the best extant, and with the hope it might 
be better; Tobias 22744-22747. 

Is more denominational than formerly ; does not 
impede free action in schools, but gives advantages 
to larger churches; the Wesleyans. are not repre- 
sented in; ib. 22823-22830. 

Opposition of Roman Catholic clergy to; had 
original intention been carried out, it would have 
uprooted Catholic religion ; was accepted not as an 
experiment, but as a necessity ; Fordo 23033-23041. 
23046. 23160-23162. 

At first was of great service to Catholics, being 
practically denominational; ib. 23042. Was un- 
sound from the beginning; ib. 23051. 

Extensive use of, with co-operation of Catholic 
hierarchy, for upwards of thirty years; great ad- 
vance of religious knowledge during that time, the 
result of religious influences, not altogether the re- 
sult of the system; ib. 232x5-23219. 

Letter from Roman Catholic Members of Parlia- 
ment in 1860 showing change of rules, with grounds 
for assertion ; Kavanagh 23482, 23483. 

At establishment of, much importance was at- 
tached to the provision for religious instruction of 
minorities; the right was never much practised; 
ib. 23484-23487. 

Majority of Sunday School Society opposed to; 
Pilling ton 23525-23529. 

The great majority of Protestants approve oi it, 
and nine-tenths of the Catholic population, as being 
practically the best system they can obtain ; Mac- 
donnell 23593-23596. 23746. 

Is administered with as great justice as is possible 
in any human affair ; ib. 23597, 23598. 

Practically the routine of the system is carried on 
by witness, the secretaries, and chiefs of inspection ; 
ib. 23612. 

Is in a state of development and growth ; rules 
may be altered to suit circumstances, but not to 
change the fundamental principle ; ib. 23629-23631. 
23681—23683. 

Is opposed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; but 
the great majority of the people are satisfied with 
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National System —continued. 

the present system, although they would not oppose 
their clergy in the matter ; Macdonndl 23693. 

The system of Great Britain not applicable to 
Ireland; ib. 23749> , 2 375°- 

Great movement in favour of engrafting classics 
and languages upon ; this could be easily done ; the 
standard of education has not been unduly raised ; 
no partiality is shown to rich or poor ; the number 
of wealthy children attending the schools is very 
small ; ib. 23903-23905. 23908. 

More favourable opinion of Roman Catholic 
bishops towards, at the beginning than now; ib. 
24054, 24055- 24058, 24059. 

Institution of, followed inquiry by Royal Com- 
mission in 1824 ; ib. 24056. 

Remonstrance of Bishop Haly in 1850 against; 
■ib. 24060, 24061. 

The alterations in, said to be concessions to the 
Protestants of Ireland, Catholics would be sorry 
to see withdrawn : ib. 24062-24064. 

The present, as administered by the Board, ought 
to be maintained ; ib. 24069-24076. 

Roman Catholic laity think it a great boon to the 
country, and it should be maintained in its integrity, 
if the priests could be conciliated to get rid of their 
unreasonable objections ; Whittle 24079-24082. 

The opposition to, comes from the Catholic 
bishops and clergy, and some public men identified 
with them ; ib. 24083. 

Advantage of having the assistance of the clergy 
in working ; the people will take advantage of it, 
the clergy must therefore co-operate to a certain 
extent ; clergy are not in a position to offer effective 
opposition ; ib. 24087. 

A great deal of, is practically denominational, but 
is advantageous in being even theoretically National 
and beyond the control of the bishops, and under 
that of the State, ib. 24088, 24089. 

Better and enlightened tone of sentiment to be 
traced to ; ib. 24107. 

Was practically accepted by the Roman Catholic 
Church from about 1830 to 1852; it is more un- 
popular in being administered by a Government 
Board, than as a mixed system; ib. 24133, 24134. 

In early days the National system could only 
have been carried out by a representative Board ; 
Longfield 24180. 

Fundamental changes in rules of, are not made 
without consent of Lord Lieutenant ; they are sent 
to him through the Secretary ; ib. 24202-24207. 

Fundamental principle of, is non-interference with 
religion ; this should be continued ; ib. 24228-2423 1. 

Fundamental principles of, are few in number, 
and in most cases easily understood, though not 
always easily applied ; ib. 24276, 24277. 

The laity on both sides are satisfied with the 
present system ; ib. 24350. 24365-24367. 

The presence of Archbishop Murray and of Arch- 
bishop Whately on the Board showed that the 
system was not incompatible with both churches ; 
ib. 24459-24463. 

Is one great conscience clause ; in abstract and 
in practice it is best as it is now ; Newell 24603. As 
a rule, managers, including parish priests, approve of 
it, not merely tolerate it; ib. 24856. 

Advocacy of, by Mr. Brady, m.p.; Richardson 
2 5747-25752- 25764- 

Catholic bishops regarded it as an experiment ; 
schools under, are not mixed to any extent ; Card. 
Cullen 26598, 26599. 26620, 26621. 

System as proposed in Lord Stanley’s letter has 
been abandoned ; opening for proselytism by ex- 
plaining reading books ; ib. 26600-26602. 

There is no positive impediment to the extension 
of ; many Roman Catholics, think it a good one, 
though susceptible of improvement, O'Hara 26846, 
26847. - - 

Origin of ; accepted by Catholic bishops as an,.ex- 



National System — continued. 
periment ; changes in, brought about dissatisfaction ; 
literary and religious instruction under, at begin- 
ning ; clergy were allowed to give religious instruction, 
now managers of non-vested schools may exclude it ; 
Christian Brothers’ and nuns’ schools received grants, 
now no one in holy orders allowed to teach-; Card. 
Cullen 27044, 27045. Useless to return to original 
project ; system might be reformed without difficulty 
by making schools denominational ; ib. 27052. 
"Very few Catholics adhere to the system ; ib. 2707S. 
Has been well tried, and failed, ib. 27105. 

Hostile to Catholicity ; ib. 27226. 

Circular letter from Bishop Doyle to his clergy 
upon first announcement of National system, dated 
December 26, 1831 ; with rules and regulations for 
schools in his dioceses ; Kavanagh 12290. 

Memorandum, by Rev. W. Andrews, of sugges- 
tions for the improvement of National education ; 
Andrews 14851. 

Copy of “ Scheme for National Education in Ire- 
land,” by the Right Hon. R. Warren, m.p. ; Warren 
*5**1. 

See also Mixed Education. Mixed Schools. 

Mixed System. National Schools. 

Navigation Schools : 

Navigation should be taught in the fishing dis- 
tricts ; Keenan 1617. . There are six regular naviga- 
tion schools, but they have not been successful ; 
some navigation classes have been conducted with 
success, especially at Glenariff, co. Antrim ; the 
proper places are the small fishing villages along 
the coast; ib. 1618-1620. 1726-1732. 1739-1742. 
Those hitherto instituted have been merely branches 
of model schools ; ib. 1876. 

There is one at the central department in Dublin ; 
Newell 24798, 24799. 

Needlework : 

Commissioners require that in every girls’ school 
needlework shall be taught, and all descriptions 
are taught in the convent schools; Keenan 1573- 
1578. 

Rule as to teaching needlework to girls in Na- 
tional schools is now strictly enforced ; Newell 2605. 

Latterly the Board has set a high value on needle- 
work ; Inspectors get persons to assist in judging ; 
much more attention paid to needlework than for- 
merly ; O' Carroll 4115— 4122. 

Needlework teaching has been improved, but 
great room for further amendment, especially 
in rural schools ; Sheridan 4889-4893. In con- 
vent and city National schools needlework is 
well attended to, but not in rural schools ; ib. 5544, 
5545- 

In Church Education schools ; Hamilton 8123,8124. 

Fairly attended to in female schools ; in some 
of the model schools unnecessarily so; Fitzgerald 
8368-8371. 

Newcastle, Duke of : 

Reference to his commission in England ; Mahony 
16969-16971. ' 

Commissioners were not refused permission by 
witness to inspect his schools in Manchester ; Toole, 
2140.3-21413. 

Newell, William Homan, Esq., ll.d., one of the 
Secretaries of the National Board, evidence of, pages 
106-138. 1098-1126. 1212-1217. 

Newry Model School : 

Number of pupils on roll and average attendance ; 
cause of diminution ; Fitzgerald 8305-8307. 

News Room : 

A means of friendly intercourse in Ramelton ; in 
Gorey unsuccessful in that respect ; Atkins 20713. 

New Testament. See Scriptures. 
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Newtown Stackpoole School : 

Was a vested school ; is now in the hands of the 
Christian Brothers ; Newell 26986-26990. 

Night Schools : 

Not many night schools in Ireland ; Macdonnell 
674; Sheridan 5144. Number only increasing in 
large towns; the teacher is generally teacher of the 
National school ; Inspectors are bound to visit night 
schools ; no means of learning their efficiency but 
by reports of Inspectors ; they are of the greatest 
possible advantage; Macdonnell 674-679. 740-742. 

For adults, in connexion with Marlborough-street 
training school ; Joyce 6479-6484. 

In Belfast, conducted by nuns ; success and good 
effects of; Bp. Dorrian 8736-8741. Commences 
about seven, and lasts about two hours ; the neces- 
sity for night schools is not so great in the country 
as in Belfast ; Presbyterians have girls’ night schools, 
and others, which are taught by seculars ; ib. 8777— 
8789. 

Several secular night schools in Belfast ; ib. 8743. 

Attendance at, as little influencing the published 
returns of attendance, &c., at schools generally ; 
Kamcmagh 10287-10296. 

Night schools are a valuable means of keeping up 
the knowledge obtained in primary school ; National 
Board should give more encouragement to them ; at 
present it only pays £5 a year to the teacher ; su- 
perior kind of teachers required for them ; females 
not adapted for teachers of night schools ; M‘Ivor 
13692-13700. 13740. 1377 x » I377 2 - 13776-1378°- 
13789. 13809, 13810. Should be open five nights 
a week, and writing be taught; ib. 137741 1 377 5- 
There is hardly one night school in Ardstraw now ; 
applications for aid refused on the ground of the 
schools being open for only a few months of the 
year ; it is only in the winter months the big boys 
and girls come to the schools; ib. 13781-13786. 
Evening schools should form a separate classifica- 
tion ; ib. 13787, 13788. Dr. Livingstone’s ex- 
perience of the advantages of night schools; ib. 
13790. 

North Dublin District : 

Geographical description of ; its head-quarters 
are at Dublin ; except Newry and part of Dublin, 
is agricultural ; schools incidentally visited in, last 
year; Fitzgerald 8290-8297. 



Notice System : 

Introduced in 1855 ; opposed by the Presbyte- 
rians ; modified on their representations ; form of 
notice; Kavanagh 19352-19359. 

Operation of rule in its modified form ; view of it 
taken by Head Inspector Keenan ; statement by 
Board of efforts to maintain rule; ib. 19360-19362. 

Its operation, as shown in the O’Reilly Returns, 
contrasted with National Board’s statements ; ib. 
i93 6 °- I 93 6 4- 
Nuns : 



Excellent teaching of; night school in Belfast 
kept by ; inadequacy of Government payments to ; 
Bp. Dorrian 8736. 8753. 9206-9209. 

Should be paid according to results; ib. 9180. 
9 2I 3- 

Objection of, to examination for classification ; 



Excellent conduct of, towards children in school ; 
Presentation nuns educate the poor only, they 
would not conduct pay schools ; have no advantage 
in respect to monitresses, and get but very small 
capitation grant ; Kavanagh 10966—10982. 

In English schools are exactly on the same foot- 
ing as other teachers ; Toole 21371-21374. 

At Letterkenny, ill success of ; M‘Menamin 
22157-22178. 22192-22195. 

Unfair payment of, generally, by Board ; objec- 
tions of nuns to examination for classification ; ib. 
22179-22191. 22209-22212. 



N uns — continued. 

If rules of National Board were carried out, nuns 
should not be allowed to enter schools, being strong 
“religious emblems;” Forde 23102. 

Objection of, to oral examination as teachers ; no 
difficulty in principle in the way of an arrangement ■ 
ib. 23240, 23241. 

Have to pass the same examination in England 
as other teachers ; they would go to Liverpool, and 
during the examination would reside with the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame ; if they wished to be examined 
elsewhere to save a long journey, they would be 
allowed to go to a Protestant training school ; the 
Inspector in this case would be a Protestant, but 
that does not much matter, as all papers are sent up 
to London ; nuns, as a principle, do not object to 
examination ; but it cannot be agreeable to them 
to be examined by a secular; Allies 25547-25555. 
25652-25660. 

In England pass examination as teachers; Card. 
Cullen 27072. 

No exception made by Board in favour of ; if 
they teach well they should stand in same position 
as other teachers ; ib. 27156-27160. 

See also Convent Schools. 

Nuns’ Evening Schools. See Convent Schools. 
Night Schools. 

Nuns’ Schools : 

Aided by Kildare-street Society; sparingly at- 
tended by non-Catholic children ; no tampering 
with children in ; not fit places for Protestant 
children; Kavanagh 10945-10950. As highly 
spoken of by Protestants as by Catholics ; ib. 10954. 

In every county ; amount spent on ; withdrawal 
of, from connexion with Board ; best in Ireland 
for general comfort; no deficiency of requisites; 
ib. 10951-10959. 

All sorts of children go to ; there is no separation 
or classification in nuns’ schools which are National 
schools; the children go earlier and remain later 
than in other schools; ib. 10963—10968. 10970— 

10975- 

There are some of intermediate grade, for educa- 
tion of higher classes ; ib. 10974, 10975. 

Number of, in Dublin and Cork ; some well, others 
fairly conducted ; the nuns, as a general rule, are 
efficient teachers ; they themselves teach, and they 
instruct the monitors, who sometimes become the 
best teachers under the Board; Sheehy 26443- 
26446. 

See also Convent Schools. 

Oath : 

Formerly taken by clergymen to keep a school, 
referred to a school for teaching English, not a free 
school; Bp. of Ossory 20664, 20665. 

Oath op Allegiance : 

For teachers discontinued in 1843; reason for the 
discontinuance; O'Sullivan 7810-7812. 

Oblates, schools kept by, at Inchicore ; O’Carroll 
4064. 

O’Callaghan, Mr. Patrick, National school teacher, 
evidence of, pages 860-871. 

O’Carroll, Frederick, Esq., District Inspector under 
National Board, evidence of , pages 179-193. 

Offices : 

As to state of, at Lame Model School ;J.S. Porter 
18242 et seq. 

Want of proper, at some schools, a great draw- 
back ; Gallagher 19197. 

O’Hara, Thomas, Esq., District Inspector under Na- 
tional Board, evidence of, pages 1204—1212. 
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Oldcastle Model Farm : 

Is the only model farm in Ireland unconnected 
with the Board ; detail of the farming there, and 
comparison of the results of the small tillage farm, 
taking Oldcastle on one hand and a large grazing 
farm on the other ; Baldwin 4140-4144. 4678- 
4689. 4697-47 0 4- 

Oldcastle School : 

Satisfactory character of ; type of a perfect 
National school ; Kavanagh 1 0940-1 0943. 

Report on Oldcastle Endowed schools, by J. W. 
Kavanagh, Esq., Head Inspector of National schools, 

dated December 13, 1853. App. X., pages 1 293— 

1297. 

Old Testament. See Scriptures. 

Omagh Model School : 

Roman Catholic children attending ; Catholic 
teachers in ; good effects of the National system in 
neighbourhood; Byrne 2 16 14-2 16 16. 

Omagh Town : 

Number and character of population ; as to the 
model school at, and a teacher in it ; Byrne 21 7 13- 
21728. 21749-21753. 21759, 21760. 

Oranmore, Right Hon. Lord, patron of National 
Schools, evidence of, pages 564-572. 

Ordinary Schools. See National Schools : 5. Or- 
dinary Schools. 

O’Reilly, Myles, Esq., m.p., patron of National 
schools, evidence of, pages 632-653. 

O’Reilly’s Returns : 

References to; JIunter 3316, &c., 3529; Kava- 
nagh 19511-19514- 

Bulk and interesting character of ; Kavanagh 
10936, 10937. 

Difficulty in procuring, and delay in printing and 
publishing ; mutilation of, but not of much conse- 
quence ; disclosures of, adverse to, and effect of them 
on, Commissioners ; the only complete return re- 
specting the state and nature of religious instruction 
in Ireland for thirty-seven years ; ib. 12109-12112. 

Show the complete disregard of Lord Stanley’s 
principle ; ib. 1 2 1 1 3, 1 2 1 1 4. 

Effect of publication of, on the practice of reli- 
gious instruction of minorities ; ib. 19365 el seq. 

Moved for by Major O’Reilly in reply to asser- 
tion that the National system afforded sufficient 
protection to religious minorities ; ib. 19548. 

Proselytism in National schools proved by ; ib. 
2 3457-2346o. 

Organization : 

The system of organizing schools by teachers 
throughout the countiy is still earned out, though 
not to a great extent ; it would, if carried out, sup- 
plement the work of the Inspectors; Macdonnell 
619-626. Organizing masters get £150 a year; ib. 
642, 643. Roman Catholic authorities have no 
objection to them ; ib. 644, 645. One object in the 
appointment of organizing teachers was, that they 
should give the benefit of qvMsi training to the 
teachers; ib. 634, 635. 

The principle of organizing schools was introduced 
in 1856, on suggestions made by Inspectors ; is still 
in operation, but not so extensively as at first; 
Keenan 1640-1644. Nothing could be more suc- 
cessful than the system. The circular letter issued 
at the introduction of the system was drawn up by 
witness; ib. 1645-1647. — [Nee also Appendix to 
Evidence, No. VI.] 

The system of organizing teachers is not carried 
on to same extent as formerly ; has hardly answered 
expectations ; it might be made useful and supple- 
ment inspection ; Newell 2904—2910. Circular for 
appointment of organizers has not been strictly 
adhered to; ib. 2912—2914. 



Ossory, Lord Bishop op, evidence of; pages 892-906. 

O’Sullivan, Daniel, Esq., Assistant Professor at 
Marlboro ugh -street Training Establishment, evidence 
of; pages 311—321. 

OUGHTERARD : 

A convent school at, was taken into connexion 
with the Board, a vested school being already there, 
which was afterwards closed ; Wilson 16081-16084. 

Ovens National Schools : 

Circumstances of; O’Callaghan 19747-19752. 
Assistants and monitors in, difficulty of obtaining ; 
ib. 19777-19783. 20040. 

Payment of school-fees in; number and age of 
children attending ; no Protestants attending ; ib. 
19785-19793. 19880-19889. 19912. I995I-I9953- 

Owen, James H., Esq., Architect to Board of Works, 
evidence of; pages 1267-1273. 

Paddock School : 

> Anxiety of teacher at, to carry out the rule of the 
Board as to religious instruction ; Wilson 15942. 

Parental Authority : 

Extent of, in matters of education, as recognised 
by the Catholic Church ; where the parent adopts a 
certain course of education, which necessarily implies 
religious instruction, the authority of the Church 
steps in; Bp. Keane 15632-15634. 

Parents have the right to get their children educa- 
ted as they please; if Catholics they must allow their 
children to be educated by those who alone have 
the commission from Heaven for that purpose ; 
ib. 1 5709-1 5720. 

Substitution of parental for pastoral authority 
was a departure from the original principles of the 
system; ib. 15777-15804. 

Catholic bishops have all along recognised parental 
right, which is acknowledged by the law' of the land ; 
a partial denominational system would not interfere 
with parental authority; Longfield 24491. 24496. 

As to religious instruction, depends upon the re- 
ligious principles of parent; Card. Cullen 27166- 
27168. 

Admitted by Catholics to its fullest extent ; not 
sufficient of itself to protect children from prosely- 
tism ; authority of the Church must not be excluded ; 
may be easily set aside ; little protection for, from 
guarantees now given by the Board; ib. 27045. 
27446-27450. 

Parish Priest. See Priests. 

Parliament. As to confirmation of rules of National 
Board by. See National Education, Board of : 6 
Rules. 

Parliamentary Elections : 

Candidates at, adapt their addresses on education 
to suit the constituencies ; they would be glad to 
obtain the approval of Roman Catholic bishops, as 
they and the priests rule elections in Ireland ; Wil- 
son 16198-16204. 16298. 

Parliamentary Grants : 

Money for the education of upper and middle 
classes should be voted specially, and not taken out 
of that intended for the education of the poor; 
O'Reilly 15041, 15042. 

Parliamentary Returns. See. O’Reilly’s Returns. 

Parochial Schools : 

Existed almost everywhere before the introduction 
of the National Board ; hence many of the National 
schools in Catholic dioceses are non-vested; Bp. 
Keane 15638. 

Pastoral Authority : 

Recognised by Lord Stanley and Mr. Cardwell ; 
Card. Cullen 27045. 
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Pastoral Letters : 

Witness declines giving anyr opinion on extracts 
from ; the bishops must speak for themselves ; 
Forde 23029-23032. 

Of the Roman Catholic bishops are filled with all 
sorts of political topics; Whittle 24698-24100. 
24105. 

Patrons : 

Appoint and remove teachers in National schools ; 
decide upon the books to be used ; make arrange- 
ments for payment of teacher’s salary, &c. ; Mac- 
donnell 23-25. 45. ' On non-repair of premises by, 
the teacher’s salary is withdrawn ; ib. 586-588. 

The Commissioners or a Government agent should 
be patrons ; M‘Millen 14596. 

Rights of patrons might be secured under a system 
of superannuation ; Bp. Keane 15675. 

In both vested and non-vested schools were bound 
to take care that no children were present at adverse 
religious instruction ; Kavanagh 19481-19487. 

Obligations as to religious instruction on. lay 
patrons not equal to those of clerical patrons ; the 
responsibility must rest on individual views of duty ; 
Bp. of Ossory 20642, 20643. 

See also Managers. 

Paupers : 

Religious rights of, are well defined by Act of 
Parliament, a system that might be well adopted 
with regard to primary schools ; Kavanagh 195 17- 
19520. 

Payment : 

Present plan of payment by the State for primary 
instruction is defective ; Keenan 1036— 1038. 

By capitation existed wholly from 1831 to 1839. 
Payment by capitation in convent schools not 
grounded on fair principles; Kavanagh 12678- 
12687. 

Of teachers by children approved of ; allowance 
made to poorer people, but the children all equally 
attended to; Pettier ew 16792-16794. 

Payment of teachers’ salaries. See Salaries. 
Teachers. 

See also Attendance at School. Convent 
Schools : 2. Payments in and to. 

Payment by Results : 

The principle of, is partly acted on, but not to 
any great extent ; Macdonnell 547. 

Suggestion made in June, 1866, by Government, 
with respect to ; inquiry whether the English rule 
could be applied to Ireland ; Keenan 1629-1631. 

Payment by results would bring about an im- 
provement in the quality of the attendance ; ib. 
2057, 2058. Different scales for rural and civic 
schools would tend to embarrass the system ; ib. 
2059, 2076. 

Payment by results would stimulate landed pro- 
prietors to help the schools more ; ib. 2098, 2099. 
The English rate of payment for examinations would 
be too low for Ireland ; ib. 2102, 2103. 

System proposed would not interfere with model 
and training schools ; ib. 2x24, 2125. 

The co-operation of the managers, combined with 
care on the part of the Inspectors, would prevent 
an infant grant being paid twice in respect of the 
same child ; ib. 2 1 26-2 135. Scheme proposed would 
remedy many defects in the National system ; ib. 
2159-2169. 

Effect of the plan suggested, with regard to clas- 
sification of teachers ; there will be stimulus enough 
to lead the teachers to continue their studies ; ib. 
2209—22x8. 

Under plan proposed, will raise the average salary 
for each pupil ; grants for Inspectors’ results to be 
made once a year ; for managers’ results four times 
a year; ib. 2219-2226. Payment in schools with 
from 70 to 300 pupils; ib. 2230—2240. 



Payment by Results — continued. 

Under proposed scheme the Inspectox-s will ex- 
amine individually about 331,000 children ; the 
examination will be quite as satisfactory as at 
present; Keenan 2260-2268. Work of Inspectors 
will be largely increased ; ib. 2276-2282. 

The classification at present in force would re- 
main ; ib. 2272. Possibly a case might occur where 
a teacher in receipt of .£52 a year would receive less 
under proposed plan, but the teacher now receiving 
that amount would most likely have charge of a large 
school, which would be a great advantage ; ib. 2273- 
2275. 

A paper written by witness in 1861, on, has not 
been printed ; Newell 2832-2835. 

A large portion of what is now paid is more 
or less a payment by results ; every step of pro- 
motion, the supplemental or good service salary, 
special payments, are all payments by results ; the 
system might be extended with advantage ; Hunter 
3437-344°. The various results should be consoli- 
dated, so that the present payments for results might 
be combined in some more efficient way ; the dis- 
advantages attending the capitation grants would be 
removed by the payment for results, and the teacher 
receive his classification in addition ; ib. 3441-3448. 
The system of payments by results would improve the 
avei'age attendance and the quality of instruction ; 
ib. 3686, 3687. 

Witness is in favour of payment by results; 
O' Cwrroll 4254. Teachers should get something for 
classification, and for the attendance and attain- 
ments of the childx-en ; veiy little deduction should 
be made from the teachers under the head of classi- 
fication, because they, except the first-class teachers, 
are badly paid ; ib. 4333-4337- 

The cure for the deficiency now existing in all 
classes of learning; ib. 4277. 

System of, would rectify the evil at present of 
many schools being attended by few pupils ; 
Sheridan 4793. Would con-ect the too great length 
of time of children passing from class to class ; ib. 



4901-4903. 

Payment by results desirable ; it would cause 
improved teaching, and would get the children into 
the higher classes more quickly ; the standard for 
England too strict for Ireland, but principle would 
do, with modifications; ib. 4754-4760. 

Teachers should be paid partly according to pro- 
ficiency of childi-en; ib. 5121-5123. 5x30-5133. 
Teachers should not be paid for mere regular at- 
tendance of children ; ib. 5289-5291. 

If adopted, a plan by which the monitorial 
system may be untouched should be devised; ib. 



5124-5128. 



Mr. Keenan s paper 



referred to; ib. 5129. 



If payments by i-esults be adopted, examinations 
more than once a year desirable ; ib. 5541. Teachers 
only should be responsible for results, not monitors ; 

ib. 5557. 

In secular subjects would enable the Church 
Education Society’s schools to receive aid from the 
National Boax-d ; plan of Bishop of Ossoxy and the 
Attorney-General ; Beeper 6 925—6927. 7069—70715 
Warren 1 51 18-15157. 

Opinion in favour of ; Fitzgerald 8630. 

Nuns in convent schools should be paid by ; Bp. 
Dorrian 9210-9214. 9180. 

In secular schools should be combined with pay- 
ment by classification; ib. 9215, 9216. 

Not altogether favoui-ed by Chi'istian Brothers; 
Grace 9698 et seq. 

Would check migration from school to school ; 
Kavanagh 10998. • 

If established, no age can be fixed on as the 
maximum for leaving school, in present state of 
education; ib. 11069. 

Would remedy the inadequacy of payments to 
convent schools ; Macdonnell 11158. 
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Payment by Results — continued. 

Would prevent the undue prominence of classics, 
if introduced into National schools ; Macdonnell 

Objectionable, as a general rule ; not altogether 
so ; Berkeley 11398-11401. 11604-11611. 11685- 
11697. 

Principle of,, a remedy for present deficiency of 
teachers; Kavanagh 12433. 

Should be the rule, both, in agriculture and in 
literature; Baldwin 12996-13010. 

Not advocated ; prizes should be given as induce- 
ments to activity ; Andrews. 14826, 14827. 

Payments for results should be the only payments 
in training schools ; O’Reilly 15045. 

Difficulty in stating grounds for opinion that a 
system of payment by results, pure and simple, is 
inapplicable to Ireland ; some objections to such 
system ; ib. 15068-15075. 

Only compatible with compulsory education ; ib. 
15075. 

Something should be done for the teacher if on 
examination the results were satisfactory ; results 
might be ascertained by an annual examination by 
Government Inspectors, and by occasional examina- 
tions by the patrons ; Bp. Keane 15670-15673. 

Has not been a success in England ; would not 
be satisfactory in Ireland ; Wilson, 16 166-16 169. 

Disadvantages of ordinary system of; likely to 
fail in Ireland ; Petticrew 16225-16228. 

Some teachers of Church Education Society have 
received allowances by way of; Blacker 16350. 

Some system of, might be adopted for primary 
education without reference to religious matters ; 
■ib. 16352. 

Opinion in favour of; Mahony 170x6. 

Might be applied to convent schools; ib. 17116. 

Partially advocated ; the question does not affect 
in slightest degree the question of proselytism ; ib. 
17167-17170. 

Would be more profitable to the Presentation 
Brothers; Townsend 17351, 17352. 

Partially advocated ; Boss 17444-17446. 

Much discussed by teachers ; in some respects 
they are already so paid ; if applied to Ireland as it 
is understood in England it would close five-sixths 
of the schools; Macdonough 17805—17814. A 
modified system might work in Ireland ; ib. 17819. 

Teachers would not object to a small payment by 
results in addition to fixed salary now received ; ib. 

17831- 

Objected to by teachers as likely to produce a 
rivalry much to be deprecated ; ib. 18006. 

Increase in teachers’ salaries should be made de- 
pendent on results; J. S. Porter 18073-18075. 
18082. 

Opposed ; it would lead to injurious effects on 
education by cramming; Gallagher 19192-19194. 

Not always a fair criterion of the teachers’ work ; 
reasons for the opinion ; ib. 19284—19294. 

A modified system of, desirable ; Bp. of Down 
and Connor 19619. 

Not advisable on account of the necessarily irre- 
gular attendance of children ; De Vere 20212. 

Doubtful as to benefit of ; Warburton 20842. 

Would not lead to cramming ; schoolmasters are 
satisfied with the system; Toole 21536-21539. 
21549. 21560. 

Objected to; would operate unequally on the 
different religious bodies ; would not stimulate the 
masters; Byrne 21570, 2 1571. 

So far as the teacher is concerned, desirable ; 
Porde 22946. 

No objection to, if confined to secular subjects ; 
the schools would be practically denominational ; 
*■23256-23259. 

English system of, somewhat modified, might be 
beneficially applied in Ireland ; cost of plan pro- 
posed ; Board could administer this system ; Newell 
24584-24594. 24973-24975. 



Payment by Results — continued. 

Payment by results, with partial salary, leaving 
religious teaching to the option of managers, would 
not be advantageous ; Newell 24595—24598. 

Would be useful ; exceptions would have to be 
made; Card. Cullen 26616. 

Is a matter of economy, and would be of good in 
most parts of the counti-y ; ib. 27436—27439. 

A system of, modified from that of England de- 
sirable ; O'Hara 26805-26809. 26883-26886. 

Mr. Keenan’s memorandum on a system of pay- 
ment for results, drawn up at the request of the 
Royal Commissioners ; Keenan, pages 89-96. 590- 
596. 

Heads of a scheme for the future payment of 
National teachers, by Mr. Newell, one of the Secre- 
taries of theNational Board; Newell, pages 132-138. 

Penal Laws : 

Compelled Catholics to establish colleges else- 
where than in Ireland ; Bp. Keane 15638. 

Parliament is doing away with ; Card. Cullen 
27410. 

Influence of, on education ; ib. 27230. 

Pensions : 

A system of, better and more economical than 
the present payment of allowances on retirement ; 
Hunter 3596-3601. 

To teachers not admissible ; teachers are not ser- 
vants of the State ; O'Reilly 1 502 1 . 

Should be paid to teachers by the State as an 
act of simple justice; Macdonough 17790—17792. 
17804. 

Desired by teachers, but not at cost of rebate 
from present salaries ; ib. 17696. 

Grant of, an act of simple justice; ib. 17960. 

For teachers ; any plan in similar cases would be 
adopted by them ; ib. 17822-17830. 

Contingencies on the supposed grant of to teachers ; 
ib. 17959-17965. 

Should be paid to old teachers by the State ; Gal- 
lagher 19152. 19172, 19173- I 9 222 - I 9 2 95- I 93 02 - 

Amount of retiring allowance for teachers sug- 
gested ; time at which it should be granted ; O' Cal- 
laghan 19901-19908. 

Teachers of model schools entitled to, while ordi- 
nary teachers are not, which is a grievance ; ib. 
20069—20073. 

Per-Centage : 

Relative, of pupils in each class-book in the four 
provinces and in all Ireland in 1867 ; Kavanagh 
10734- 

Of numbers on rolls examined in reading ; poor 
results; ^.10751-10755. 

Of children attending National schools in the four 
provinces ; Wilson 16x88-16190. 16319. 

Of children of all denominations attending mixed 
schools ; Mahony 17x29—17132. 

Allowed to teachers on sale of books one means 
of keeping up supply in schools ; ib. 17257. 

See also National Board. Books. Teachers. 

Petticrew, Rev. Francis, Presbyterian minister at 
Faughanvale, Londonderry, manager of National 
schools, evidence of; pages 719-741. 

Physical Science : ■ 

The teaching of, should be established in con- 
nexion with the National Board ; voluntary action of 
many teachers in this direction, with satisfactory 
results; need not interfere with primary education ; 
Hunter 3506-3525. 

Deficient state of apparatus used for teaching 
in Marl borough-street schools ; Butler 5998 el seq. 
6227-6229. 63x2. Want of information as to sup- 
ply or state of; ib. 6341-6351. 

Teaching of natural philosophy and physical science 
at Marlborough-street, by Dr. Clai'ke and witness ; 
ib. 6262-6286. Error in Parliamentary Return as 
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Physical Science — continued. 

to revision of manuals of natural philosophy by 
witness; Butler 6296—6301. 6445-6449- Having 
seen that return he revised the arithmetics ; nothing 
more was done with them ; ib. 6450-6453- 
Mr. M'Gauley’s book on, does not represent the 
present condition of science ; ib. 6358-6359. 

Not necessary, and should not be taught as a sine 
qud non, even for first-class teachers ; ib. 6357. 

Introduction of, into model schools, by witness 
and Dr. Clarke ; defects of books used in teaching ; 
Kavcmagh 12392-12397. 

Pew lectures at Marlborough-street in connexion 
with ; a collection of philosophical instruments there ; 
projected museum to illustrate the lesson books 
came to nothing ; Slieehy 26491-26500. 

Pilkington, Henry Mulock, Esq., Q.C., Honorary 
Secretary of Sunday School Society for Ireland, 
evidence of; pages 1042-1046. 

Pros IX., Pope : 

Evils of mixed system pointed out by; Card. 
Cullen 26633. 

Plans : 

Used by Board of Works are thirty years old ; 
better are made, but are not used; Stack 14154- 
14158. 14161-14164. 

Plantation, New, of Ulster. See Irish Society of 
London. 

Playgrounds : 

Deficiency of National schools with respect to ; 
Keenan 1586-1589. 

Poor Law : 

The only fair provision as regards religious in- 
struction ; every rate-payer’s child should have at 
least the same protection as that afforded to paupers, 
etc. ; Kavanagh 19376-19378. 

As to meaning of enactment regarding children in 
workhouse schools ; ib. 19419—19426. 

Gives full security against any child being taught 
a religion differing from that of his parent, &c. ; 
rules of the National Board are loosely worded in 
comparison with ; ib. 23436—23446, 

Poor Law Commissioners : 

Danger of a bureaucratic spirit prevailing among ; 
are a very respectable body ; steps retaken by ; 
Longfield 24281-24284. 

Poor Law Guardians : 

Proposition to empower, to set up a National 
school ; the chaplain of the workhouse to give reli- 
gious instruction; Atkins 20755. 

Poutadown : 

Presence of witness in school at, during time of 
religious instruction; Kavanagh 22652-22658. 

Porter, Rev. James, Presbyterian Minister (General 
Assembly), Kilkenny, evidence of ; pages 812-818. 

Porter, Rev. John Scott, Theological Professor, Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church, evidence of ; pages 
789-800. 

Premiums : 

Are only given to pupils in model schools ; Sheri- 
dan 5389. 

Presbyterians : 

As a body, never had any vested schools in Ire- 
land, and never came into communication with the 
Commissioners on the subject ; Kavanagh 10360 ■ 
10370. 

Opposition of, to vested schools from the beginning; 
ib. 10826-10832. 

As to use by, of non-vested schools, for religious 
worship ; ib. 1091 2-10924. 



Presbyterians — continued. 



Consider the National system is doing good ser- 
vice to elementary education; Berkeley 1 136-*— 
11373- 

General Assembly and people have expressed ap- 
proval of the National system, in preference to the 
denominational; ib. 11528-1 1533. 

The Presbyterian Committee object to the Board’s 
new rule, as interfering with the parent’s right of 
directing his child’s religiouS instruction ; ib. 11448- 
11457. 11540-11556. 

Satisfaction of Assembly at the non-carrying out 
of changes proposed in Mr. Fortescue’s letter ; 
ib. 1 1562-1 1573. 

Assembly disapprove of establishment of local 
model schools ; ib. 1 1574-11587. 

Reasons of, for receiving aid from the National 
Board in 1840 ; ib. 11647-1 1656. 

Reasons of, for declining to vest their schools ; 
ib. 1 1667-1 1682. 

In Scotland are in favour of united education; 
ib. 1 1683-, 11684. 

Anxious to reintroduce former facilities into Na- 
tional schools ; ib. 1 1 703-1 1 7 14. 

Object to the right of clergymen of other denomi- 
nations visiting their schools to impart religious in- 
struction ; ib. 1 1756-1 1764. 

Proportion of vested schools under, prior to 1840 ; 
ib. 11765-11768. 

Proposed system of education by Synod of Ulster ; 
ib. 11769. 

Increase of Presbyterian schools of late; ib. 



U773-11779. 

Resolution of Assembly recommending faithful 
observance of rules of Board, quoted; ib. 139 12 
et seq. 

Employed Roman Catholic teachers as decoy 
ducks, and for the purposes of proselytising ; Kava- 
nagh 12561-12574. 

Explanation of conversation with Mr. Berkeley, 
as to practice of Presbyterians in regard to the ex- 
clusion of children during religious instruction ; 
and the open violation of the notice system by ; ib. 
13918-13951. 

Many congregations of, without schools under their 
own management ; have no objection to good schools 
under any management ; Roman Catholic teachers 
employed by; Pettierew 16557-16552. 

Religious instruction of, by Roman Catholic 
schoolmaster; ib. 16679—16685. 

As to attendance of four Presbyterian children in 
Roman Catholic school at Craigbrack; ib. 16733 
et seq. 

Alterations in Board’s rules not made to suit, as 
such ; non-vested schools of, in connexion with the 
Board previous to 1840; ib. 16795-16804. 

Are satisfied with fundamental rules of National 
system ; they receive no more advantages than others ; 
no fundamental change was made to suit them ; 
misapprehensions were cleared away in 1840 ; ib. 
16816-16821. 16828. 

Propositions submitted by Synod of Ulster and 
withdrawn ; ib. 16825-16827. 

Are not quite satisfied with the way the National 
system is carried out ; ib. 16829. 

Schools are used for prayer and preaching, but 
full religious worship is excluded ; if the rale were 
violated, it would be soon found out and reported ; 
ib. 16832-16840. 

Generally build their own schools, which are non- 
vested, denomination desiring to have them under 
its own control and management ; supply schools 
where needed as fast as they can ; ib. 16847-16850. 

Modifications of Board’s rales said to be made at 
instance of ; no real concession ever made to ; ib. 
16912 et seq. 16954. 

Dr. Cooke not an exponent of the views of; ib- 
16953. 

Presbyterian children receiving religious instruc- 
tion from Roman Catholic teachers without blame ; 
ib. 16964. 
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Presbyterians — continued. 

The concession made to, was made because it was 
right; the change commended the Board to the 
Catholic body more than anything else ; Boss 
17516-1752°. 

The National schools of the Non-Subscribing Pres- 
byterians are in connexion with the National 
Board ; were built and are maintained by congre- 
gations to which attached; J. S. Porter 18051- 

18054- . . 

TheNon-Subscnbmg Presbyterian Church contains 
forty-one congregations; ib. 18050. The body is 
favourable to united education, but the National 
system is drifting into denominationalism, therefore 
the body is opposed to it ; ib. 18057. 

Teachers in schools of Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terians are of various denominations ; but, cceteris 
paribus, those of same way of thinking preferred ; ib. 

1 806 1. Some teachers remain long in the service ; 

difficulties occasionally in filling vacancies; ib. 
18065-18067. 

Presbyterians of different opinions attending a 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterian school ; ib. 18105. 

Were informed, when they joined the Board in 
1840, that no change was made in the rule regard- 
ing religious instruction, and that obseivance of it 
was essential ; Kavanagh 19414-19418. 

Distinction drawn by, between active and passive 
toleration, is a distinction without a difference ; ib. 
19503. 19504- 

Difference of opinion entertained as to significa- 
tion of rules of National Board, by leaders of, and 
the framers of the rules ; objections of, as a body, 
to rules ; some points conceded to, in 1840, coupled 
with restrictions ; ib. 19540-19549. 

That a change was made in the rules to please 
the Presbyterians, is proved by their joining the 
Board after so much hostility; ib. 19549—19563. 

Violent conduct of, in opposition to the National 
system and schools; ib. 19564—19569. 19571— 
i95 8 3- 

If non-vested system was not introduced to please 
them, it was the occasion on which they joined the 
National Board ; Atkins 20797. 20813-20817. 

Are joining the Board more numerously than 
they did, and getting up schools under their own 
management, making the system more denomina- 
tional ; ABMenamin 2 1903. 21909. 21988. “Denun- 
ciation” of Roman Catholics by, for advocating 
denominational schools ; ib. 21909. 22071-22078. 

Schools and population of, in Stranorlar, Letter- 
kenuy, Raplioe, and Convoy ; ib. 21986-22062. 

Practice of, in giving religious instruction, de- 
scribed in suppressed portion of Mr. Keenan’s re- 
port, now quoted ; Kavanagh 12160. 

In the north use the ordinary National school 
books in their schools, for imparting religious in- 
struction to the children, without regard to their 
denomination; ib. 12293-12302. 

Condemnation by, in 1832, of the projected 
National system ; first change of rules of National 
Board at instance of, in 1837; second change, as to 
use of school-house for preaching in ; third change 
in 1840, by which the rule was withdrawn that 
patrons should provide a place for convenient reli- 
gious instruction of children by their own pastors ; 
the fourth in 1847, when the obligation was with- 
drawn of the exclusion by patrons of children from 
religious instruction not desired by parents ; ib. 
I2 3 i 37 I2 337- 

An isolated and compact body, in the north of 
Ireland ; have kept the education system com- 
pletely in their hands ; the changes wrought in the 
system at their instance are the cause of the present 
opposition of Roman Catholics to it ; ib. 122c; c- 
12358. 

Examination of Dr. Cooke by Committee of House 
of Commons, as to non-recognition of Roman Catho- 
, lc P r iests otherwise than as members of the public 
>u visiting their schools ; ib. 12338-12346. 



Presbyterians — continued. 

Concessions made to at different times, to con- 
ciliate them; Kavanagh 1 2347-1 2349. 

Predominance of, in the constitution of the 
Board; ib. 12360-12363. 

Frustrated the intention of making the combined 
National Board a representative Board ; ib. 12479, 
12480. 

Dissidence of, from the projected system of Na- 
tional Education ; evidence of Dr. Cooke quoted ; ib. 
12496. 12522-12525. 

Main seat of proselytising is the Presbyterian 
patch of Ireland ; ib. 12671. 

No changes in the rules of the Board appear to 
have been made to please the Synod of Ulster ; 
M'Millen 14728-14737. 

Applied to the National Board in 1840 to admit 
their schools ; Bp. Keane 15538. 

Changes in the National system do not appear to 
have been owing to application of the Presbyterians ; 
ib. 15830. 

N ever had any special favour shown to them ; 
the line of action of the Commissioners was always 
the same, as regards non-vested schools, to any 
body; Wilson 16096-16103. 

Further discussion as to the time they joined the 
National Board, and their understanding of the rule 
as to withdrawal of children from religious instruc- 
tion ; Kavanagh 23358-23382 et passim. 

Joined the National Board in 1840 ; reasons for 
the alteration of rule in respect to them ; Macdonnell 
23722, 23723. 23728-23731. 

Increasing number of protests by Presbyterian 
Commissioners ; ib. 23980, 23981. 

The present representative of, on the National 
Board, is Dr. Morell ; his expenses are paid ; ib. 
2 3945- 2 3947- 

Changes made by the Board have been distasteful 
to ; the change objected to did not affect one Pres- 
byterian child; Longjield 24198-24200. 24207. 
Presbyterian Schools : 

No exemption of Presbyterians from the Commis- 
sioners’ rules ; no practical difference in working of 
schools of both classes ; Presbyterian schools maj- 
or may not open with prayer ; it is a thing never 
considered necessary for inquiry; Hunter 3289- 
3297- 

Many Catholic children at school under Presby- 
terian management, but very few partakers of the 
religious instruction; the superior character of 
master or mistress atti-acts children irrespective of 
denomination ; ib. 3298-3303. 

The “ O’Reilly returns ” state a considerable 
number of Catholic children to be receiving religious 
instruction in Presbyterian schools ; but 1 in 900 
is a very small per-centage, and the rule would not 
be broken if the parents of the children consented 
to the reading of the Scriptures ; ib. 3315-3227. 

Presbyterian managers and teachers feel them- 
selves bound by the rule preventing any allusion to 
the Scriptures in the course of general instruction, 
but consider themselves at liberty to refer to the 
Ten Commandments and the General Lesson ; ib. 
33 0 473309- 

It is not possible that Roman Catholic children 
would go to a Presbyterian school with an average 
well-conducted Catholic school in the neighbour- 
hood, and vice versd. Catholics have been found in 
Presbyterian schools, and it is presumed they had 
some reason for the prefei-ence; ib. 3337-3346. 
3529- 

A few instances have been heard of the anxiety 
of landlords to bring children into their schools ; ib. 
3347- 

Schools of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Cork ; 
origin, &c., of; Sheridan 5641-5654. 

Presbyterian schools are on same footing as 
other National schools ; no concession of principle 
made by National Board to Synod of Ulster; 
Berkeley 11437-11447. 

9 N 
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Presbyterian Schools — continued. 

Children in, have full liberty of absence from 
religious instruction; Berkeley ii557- i:t 56i- 

Establishment of Presbyterian model school ; first 
vested school was probably Presbyterian ; Kavanagh 

There are^ now only sixty-eight vested Presby- 
terian schools in Ireland, and Presbyterians arc 
eleven per cent, of pupils in schools; ib. 12540- 

1 2 Alleged means of proselytism at King’s lnns- 

street Presbyterian National schools ; ib. 10889 

As to Roman Catholic priests giving religions in- 
struction in ; Petticrew 16754-16756. 

Roman Catholic teachers in; ib. 16773. As a 
rule Presbyterian teachers should be placed in ; ib. 

'^Stamen ciliolic children in, get their religions 
instruction elsewhere ; ib. 16778, 16779. Such are 
the schools that should be subsidized by the State ; 
ib. 16782. . 

Infringement of rule at Nelson-street school ; no 
religious certificate book there ; one Catholic and 
three Protestant dissenters receive adverse religious 
instruction; Kavanagh 22470-22507. 

Infringement of rule at Portadown, by two Catho- 
lic children being suffered to remain in school-room 
and move about while Protestant religious instruc- 
tion was going on ; ib. 22294-22317. 

Violation of rule at Queen-street school, Lurgan, 
in that parents are “ canvassed ” to sign certificate- 
book ; three Catholic children present during reli- 
gious instruction ; school formerly a ragged school ; 
food, &c., given to Catholics to induce them to falsify 
their religion ; ib. 22318-22407. 

Presentation Nuns. See Convent Schools. Reli- 
gious Orders. 

Presentation Order of Brothers : 

Associated for charitable instruction of poor boys, 
since 1803 ; always engaged in education ; have five 
schools, three in Cork, two in Kerry ; are subject to 
ordinary of diocese ; fourteen of the brethren are 
engaged in teaching in these schools ; arc paid by 
capitation ; use the Board’s books, the new editions 
of which are much improved ; there is no objection 
to the religious element in them ; Townsend 17272- 
17281. 17286. i73°4-i73°7- , „ , ... 

Have no objection to the National Board, which 
has been of advantage in educating the poor by means 
of its cheap stationery ; ib. 17308. , 

Monitors employed by, raised up in the Brothers 
own schools ; their after success ; ib. 17309-17310. 

Books used by, are the National Board’s, which 
are well adapted for elementary instruction ; the 
new editions are very much improved ; the religious 
element contained in them is unobjectionable; 

ib. i73°4-i73°7- . „ 

Schools of, in connexion with the Board, conform 
strictly to rules ; distinction made in, between secu- 
lar and religious instruction ; the latter is too solemn 
to mix up with common things ; new schools cannot 
be established under the Board’s now rules against 
religious orders ; ib. 17289-17303. Circumstances 

• of schools of, in Cork ; i 6 . 173x2-17332. 

Number of pupils of, in Cork ; difference between 
the Brothers and National Board concerning capita- 
tion fee ; ib. 17294. 1 73 2 2 ’ T 7 3 2 3- I 7335 -I 7346- 
General harmonious relations with Inspectors ; 

Charge no school-fees ; cannot take any without 
bishop’s sanction ; all money taken must be applied 
to schools ; i7347 > i 7348- 

Would object to examination for classification ; 
ib- 17349- 

If paid by results would receive three times as 
much as they now do ; ib. 17352. 

Schools of, at Killarncy, under National Board ; 
number of children in ; Protestants in ; rules as to 
religious instruction faithfully kept; cost, dimensions, 



Presentation Order of Brothers — continued. 
and accommodation of schools at Killarney ; Gaynor 
I7353-I7367- I7404-I7407- „ . 

Complaint of the grant made to, by National 
Board, and of rule excluding clergymen and 
members of religious orders from being teachers in 
National schools ; ib. 17376-17379- 1 7 392- 

Brothers would not submit to examination for 
classification ; ought to be paid by results, and be 
exceptionally and considerately treated ; ib. 17381- 
17390. 

No limit of age for pupils in schools of ; after pur- 
suits of pupils ; ib. 17399-17402. 



Priests : 

Should be educated as to school matters ; Toole 
21479. 21480. 

As to veto of parish priest on appointment of 
schoolteacher; O'Reilly 15065-15067. 

Primary Education : 

Aspect in which it should be regarded ; advan- 
tages of educating rich and poor together ; Ross 
17462, 17463. 

Should not be at the sole cost of the Consolidated 
Fund, but supported partly by local subscriptions 
and by school fees; Re Vere 20355. 20357. 

No fear of, in Ireland, falling into the hands of 
female teachers; ib. 20366, 20367. 

See also National System. 

Primitive Methodists : 

Adhere to the Established Chiu-cli ; M‘MiUen 
14482. 

Printing : 

Board contracts for printing books ; the contract 
is practically something of a monopoly; Keenan 
1272-1277. 

See also National Education, Board of : 0. 
Office Rooks, and Printing and Binding. 
Thom, Mr. 

Private School : 

Instance of effectual non-interference with reli- 
gious opinions in ; Bp. Don-ian 9128-9131. 

Private Adventure Schools : 

Difficulty in obtaining statistics of private adven- 
tnre schools ; in many porta they are nnmeroue j 
the school is generally that of a dismissed National 
teacher, or old man or women ; Keermn 1414, I4J.S- 
Larne number of adventure schools m boric tor 
children, which the National system does not reach , 
Sheridan 5148—5151- 
See also Hedge Schools. 

Privy Council : \ 

Privy Council System : j 

The system efficient as far as it goes, but does 
not reach tire lowest stratum ; should extend meens 
of providing schools in certain localities, and adm. 
teachers of lower grade ; Took ™ 

not extended into many poor parishes, ^• 35 - 

Teachers from ft-aining schools under, highly satis 
factory ; ib. 21303-21306. . » .vy. 

Requirements of Privy Council as 1 to age ■ * cbU 
dren for examination, and cubical contents of school 
rooms ; ib. 21388-21390. a j_ hv 

Conditions on which building grants aie made by 
Privy Council ; ib. 21464-21468. 

Privy Council look only to managers , * 

notice of teachers beyond requiring them to be 

of Education for admission of Catholic ti(J 

England ; does not make budding grants to 
or convent schools as such; Allies 25325. 2 53 2U 

2533°- 2 533 2 - . . victory for normal 

Exammation questions m h 7 2 i;447- 

schools issued by Privy Connell ; A C544» *5447 
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Privy Council : — I c 

Privy Council System : — j 

Pule restricting area witliin which contributions 
are to be raised to obtain building grants acts very 
unfairly on Catholics ; small amount of building 
grants to Catholics; causes preventing applications for 
aid ; amount now given to small schools is not worth 
applying for. Extent of annual aid given towards 
carrying on Catholic schools; Allies 25579-25591. 



Grants earned by schools go to managers, who are 
responsible for the money received ; ib. 25592-25597. 

There are 645 aided Catholic schools and a con- 
siderable number unaided ; reasons for so many un- 
aided schools ; ib. 25598, 25599. 

The restriction of the Privy Council as to cer- 
tificated teachers is essential ; the Council treat reli- 
gious teachers with perfect fairness ; ib. 2 5 600-2 5 603. 

Inspection under, is denominational, and is con- 
fined to secular subjects; ib. 25556-25559. 

There is no Catholic at the Privy Council but the 
Inspectors who can give any information peculiarly 
relating to the Catholic body ; ib. 25622—25624. 



Prizes : 

Obtained by boys educated in Church Education 
schools; Blackw 16350-16356. 



Probationers : 

Are persons recently entered the service, and not 
classed ; after appointment as teachers they are ex- 
amined by the Inspectors, and receive pay and are 
classified according to fitness ; the number is very 
large; Macdonnell 257-266. As a rule third-class 
teachers have come in as probationers ; no person can 
enter the service until he is eighteen ; very few* are 
over thirty at entering ; ib. 268—270. 

Probationers, if found unfit for class at expiration 
of first year, must remove from the service ; instances 
of them being kept on for two years or longer ; out 
of 6,095 principal teachei'S on 31st December-, 1867, 
562 were probationers ; they seldom fail more than 
once, the rule being generally applied ; Hunter 3626- 
3630. There was always a reason, genei’ally legiti- 
mate, assigned for the retention of probationer's 
more than a year 1 , contrary to rule ; ib. 3696—3705. 

No probationers in the status of principal teachei'S 
in the South Dublin district ; some assistant proba- 
tioners have been allowed to contixrae in their schools, 
although not succeeding in getting classed ; O' Carroll 
3991-3994- 

Should only be employed as assistants; various de- 
scx-iptions of ; some ax - e equal to second-class teachei’S. 
They do not answer very well ; are strictly dealt with ; 
Sheridan 5021—5026. As soon as practicable after 
appointment ax-e examined by Distinct Inspector, 
and if cei’tified efficient, x - eceive payment from time 
of appointment; ib. 5027-5037. 5109. 5358-5363. 
Programme : 

As to preparation of programmes of business for 
meetings of National Board ; Macdonnell 23963— 
23968. 

Subjects are not misdescribed in programmes for 
the Boax-d ; as a rule Boai’d* takes the subjects in 
the order of the programme ; Newell 25169-25188. 

Programmes for examination of teachei’S, by whom 
and how drawn ; ib. 25262-25273. 

Prohibition op Roman Catholic Bishops : 

In force at Cork Model school, and not at Dun- 
manway; Sheridan 5881-5890. 

The prohibition of the bishops has been applied to 
all schools not xxnder Catholic management, and to 
model schools particularly ; it has taken effect only 
in propoi’tion as schools have been opened to which 
Catholic cliildi’en could go; Bp. Dorrian 8900- 
8903. A school is considered to be wanted if thex-e 
is only one under Protestant management in the 
neigliboux’hood ; ib. 8907. 

See also Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy. 



Promotion op Teachers. See Teachers. Pupil 
Teachers. 

Proselytism : 

A few complaints of proselytising in schools have 
come befoi’e the Boax-d, but the charges were not es- 
tablished ; the complaints did not come exclusively 
from one religious body ; Kelly 3074-3076. 3096- 
3°9S- 

Case of proselytising, recently investigated, in 
which Board will probably refuse further aid to 
school ; Sheridan 5 1 64-5 168. 

By means of food and clothes in schools in South 
Dublin District ; O' Carroll 4397-4400. 

Belief of Roman Catholic bishops in the tendency 
of the National Boax-d to a system of; Bp. Dorrian 
9191, 9192. 

The Boax-d does not show any disposition to en- 
courage proselytism, but from the constitution of 
the Boax-d and the working of the system, it will 
prevail ; if the present x-ules as to religious teaching 
were relaxed, and any school was detected in 
proselytising, it would lie sufficiently punished by 
a stoppage of its pay; ib. 9261, 9262. 

Care taken to prevent suspicion of, in Christian 
Bi’others’ schools ; Grace 9305-93x1. 

No attempt at, by unfair means, in Church Edu- 
cation schools ; Kavanagh 10889. 

Gross attempt at, in King’s Inns-stx-eet National 
Presbyterian school, under Dr. Hall, a National 
school Commissioner’, the “ active pati’on of an ob- 
noxious scheme, of which that school was the public 
symbol and centre;” ib. 10889-10906. 

Proselytising practices, that is, children attending 
instruction in a religion different from their own, 
carried on in thousands of instances ; O’Reilly’s 
return as to ; exceptional cases whex-e Roman Catho- 
lic pai’ents permit their children to read Authorized 
Version; but the Church forbids it; ib. 11037 
et scq- 

Cases of change of creed known, but it is not 
known if produced by ; ib. 12196-12204. 

Protection of, by the change in the Boax-d’s rules 
in 1S47, subverting the principle of Lox-d Stanley’s 
letter ; advantage taken of the change by the Pres- 
byterians ; *6. 1 2335-1 233 7. 

Explanation of evidence given in 1854 as to, and 
other matters ; ib. 12435— 12455. 

Readiness of Presbyterians to employ Roman 
Catholic teachers was for pui’poses of proselytizing ; 
both Episcopalians and Presbyterians used them for 
such, some of them unconsciously anil some being 
very poor ; ib. 12561-12574. 

No instance known of, in model schools in the 
south ; ib. 12669. Main seat of, is the Presbyterian 
patch, ib. 12671. 

No case of, ever attempted in Erasmus Smith’s 
schools ; Thorp 12715-12719. 

A general attempt to induce Roman Catholic 
childx-en to change their convictions would be im- 
possible ; O'Reilly 15089. Mi’. Kelly’s evidence, and 
Judge O’Hagan’s explanation, concei’ning ; cases 
cited justifying the assei’tiorx that there is prosely- 
tism in schools ; ib. 15090. 1 5 1 08- 1 5 1 1 6. 

What is meant by ; ib. 15090. 15108— 15 1 16. 

Not much going on in National schools ; but it 
is because Catholics have schools and teachers of 
their own, which is the only complete sux-ety ; ib. 
15093- 

Duty of State to enfoi’ce pi’olxibition of, on ground 
of securing the freedom of the individual ; ib. 15106, 
I 5 I °7-_ 

No instance of, on either side, under the present 
system, to be specified; Warren 15372. 

No complaint as to laxity in enforcing rules of 
the Board in diocese of Ross or Cloyne; Bp. Keane 
15560. 

Mi’. Keenan reported that thousands of Catholic 
children were receiving religious insti-uction from 
ministers not of their own faith; ib 158S6 

15887- 

9 N 2 
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Proselytism — continued. 

No instance of direct attempts at proselytism 
known in Church Education schools ; Blacker 16390, 

No attempt at, and no indication of, in Church 
Education Society’s schools ; the Word of God is 
left to do its own work ; ib. 16433-16437. 

An inevitable consequence of State assisting in 
anyway denominational schools; Mahony i7*43 — 



I7I47- I7I55- . 

Cause of the breakmg up of Kildare-plac 
ib. 17146. 



: system ; 



The main object of some schools ; ib. 17148. 

Present rule of National Board sufficient safe- 
guard against ; ib. 17156. 

Is not affected in any degree by the question of 
payment by results, ib. 17 167-1 7170. 

Would be the inevitable result of a restricted 
denominational system ; ib. 1 7 1 7 1-1 7 1 73- And a 
strictly secular system ; ib. 1 7 1 7 4 - 1 7 1 8 1 . 

No open case of, known in Roman Catholic or 
Church Education schools, in witness’s experience; 
ib. 17186-17x91. 

Witness’s definition of ; ib. 17207-17209.17215. 

Effect of the O’Reilly returns in exposing the 
action of; Kavanagh 19365. 

No attempt ever made at, in National schools 
under witness’s management ; instance to the con- 
trary ; DeVere 20147-20153. 

Imputations of, iutheNortli eflreland ; ib. 20471. 

Rules of Board leave opening for; teachers would 
not interfere if left alone, they would rather be 
relieved from onus of religious instruction ; M‘Mena- 
•min 2 1 907-2 1 909. 

Of the various means taken by the Board to pre- 
vent proselytizing, the last rule preferred; Forde 

3 The O’Reilly returns prove the existence of, in 
National schools ; Kavwiuigh 23456. The new rule 
n consequence of these returns frustrated by 



addition of a proviso, at the instance of the 
Presbyterians ; ib. 23457-23460 

No instance of, in any child from Ressbrook 
school ; Richardson 25741. 

Complaints of, at Belfast Academic Institute ; 
Card. Cullen 26633. 

No instance of, can be alleged in some schools, 
named, wherein sacraments have been refused to 
teachers and children, the schools being under Pro- 
testant management ; O'Hara 26705-26713. 

Mixed schools preferred, if sufficient safeguards 
against, be furnished ; Board’s rules, if fairly carried 
out, would be sufficient ; Sheehy 26554—26568. 

Irish Catholics have never been charged with ; pot 
to be dreaded, if exercised without violence, &c. ; 
Card. Cullen 26653-26656. 

Testimony of Protestant managers and clergy 
that there is no protection from ; ib. 27045. 

Mere parental authority not sufficient to protect 
children from ; ib. 27045. 

Different degrees of ; ib. 27268. 

Meaning of “ unlawful means ;” ib. 27135, 27136. 



Ph 



Sim all Protestant minorities partake freely of 
education in Roman Catholic schools ; very little 
provision for education of humbler classes of, beyond 
the National schools ; Newell 25013-25015. 

In England not so bigoted as in Ireland ; Card. 
Cullen 27265. 

See also Minorities. 

Protestant Schools : 

Roman Catholic children attending, in Manches- 
ter • Took 2 1 200. 2 1 208. In opposition to wish and 
will of witness ; ib. 21209— 2 1212. 

Protestant Charter Schools : 

Schools of Incorporated Society formerly so 
called; Hackett 25793. Disadvantages of, as com- 
pared with present boarding schools ; ib. 25888- 



Protestant Charter Schools — continued. 

25894. Origin, constitution, working, effects, <fcc., 
of society ; Hackett 25793. 

See Incorporated Society. 

Protests of Members of National Board, 1861— 
1868; Kelly, pages 139, 140. 

Explanation of increasing number of protests by 
Presbyterian Commissioners ; Macdonnell 23980, 
23981. 

Prussia : ) 

Prussian System : J 

Opinion of Baron Von Holzendorff that education 
in Ireland is superior to that in Prussia ; Fitzgerald 
8573. 

Might be applied in Ireland, but only to schools 
supported by rate ; in Prussia the schoolmaster is a 
state officer, and may be pensioned ; O'Reilly 15046- 
15048. 

Prussian system is denominational ; Bp. Keane 
15604. 

Appointment and dismissal of masters in Prussia 
rests with the lay body ; ib. 15606. 

The practice in Prussia, with respect to religious 
instruction to majorities and minorities ; Toole 21428. 
21477. 

The Prussian system, viz., a small board, with 
the priest at its head, would not work well in Ire- 
land ; it would, as a rule, fall into the hands of the 
parish priest ; Forde 23203-23206. 

The results of a system similar to that of Prussia, 
would not be altogether beneficial, either to the 
school or to religion ; ib. 23247. 

Provision for protection of minorities in Prussia ; 
Card. Cullen 26591. 

Denominational system established and rigidly 
carried out in Prussia ; ib. 26630. 26670-26672. 
Public Worship. See Divine Worship. Religious 
Worship. 

Punishment for Misconduct : 

In Marlborough-stz-eet training department, serious 
cases are reported to the Board ; Rintoid 26057, 
26058. 

See also Corporal Punishment. 

Pupil Teachers : 

Method of payments to, in model schools, through 
the Inspectors ; losses in consequence of the system ; 
Claridge 3856-3861. 

No rule regulating the total attendance of ; they 
are appointed by competition, and advance by 
seniority; Joyce 6471. A large proportion leave 
for moi-e lucrative employments ; some obtain places 
in the Civil Service ; ib. 6472-6476. 

It is not easy to get schools for Roman Catholic 
teachers round Dublin ; ib. 6520-6524. 

Lower-class teachers the same as formerly— the 
standard is the same ; Fitzgerald 8342-8344. 

Pupil teachers are well grounded ; not easy to ob- 
tain classification if from other schools thanNational ; 
very few offer themselves ; no allowance made in 
examining such for their want of familiarity with 
Board’s books ; some pass, and make fair teachers ; 
ib. 8347-8354. 



Pupil teachers boarded and lodged in model 
schools are well treated and contented ; district In- 
spectors visit frequently at meal times ; never heard 
of a complaint ; ib. 8356-8361. 

Training of, in model schools ; are of all denomina- 
tions ; a fixed proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
is always kept; ib. 8320-8330. 8448-8454- in- 
spectors never recommend a pupil teacher who is 
not likely to remain ; they cannot compe them to 
remain. They are drawn from the humbler ranks, 
more from country than town ; ib. 8331 . °334- . r ’ 

taken at sixteen for one year, and if they give 

satisfaction, for a second ; ib. 8335—8339- - 

In model schools, as to religious instruction 01 , 
the state of tilings is not unsatisfactory ; tb. »S°4 
8569. 
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Pupil Teachers — continued. 

Are selected from paid monitors ; age and period 
of instruction ; Newell 24511-24521. May leave 
the model schools when they please ; no objection 
to apprenticing them as in England ; ib. 24941- 

2 4943- , , , , . . 

From model schools superior in attainments to 
monitors from ordinary schools ; they have better 
opportunities of improvement; Rintoul 26170- 
26176. Utility of, in schools; rates of pay of, in 
central department; are selected exclusively from 
the monitors, but there is nothing to prevent moni- 
tors from ordinary schools competing; ib. 26177— 
26194. 26244. I 11 Dublin, all reside at home ; ib. 

26243-26245. Advantage to, the having some ex- 
perience in management of a school before finishing 
their training ; ib. 26200-26204. 

See also Marlborougii-street Training Estab- 
lishment, Model Schools, &c. Monitors. 
Teachers. 

Queen Philippa : 

Statement regarding, objected to, as a reading 
lesson ; J. Porter 18649. 

Queen’s Colleges : 

Official connexion between, and model schools 
never contemplated; attempted establishment of 
such, at Waterford ; Kavanagh 12077, I2 °78- 

Nothing in their principles requiring teachers to 
be of one denomination more than another ; 
M‘ Mitten 147 17. 

Queen’s College, Belfast : 

Education at, is not separate ; M‘ Mitten 14623. 

Governors and managers of, have nothing to do 
with religious instruction of Wesleyan students ; ib. 
14625. 

Ragged School System 

Is an evasion of the conditions of the Committee 
of Privy Council; Toole 2 1301. 

Ramelton : 

Friendly intercourse of shopkeepers of different 
denominations in ; Atkins 20713. 

Rate in aid of Education : 

A voluntary rate for denominational schools 
might be admitted, but not for a stereotyped form 
of National school ; O'Reilly 14976—14980. 

Possibility of raising ; money should be placed in 
hands of patron of school ; Warren 15 241 -15244. 

Should be applied according to wants of district, 
without reference to creed of parties paying ; sug- 
gested plan of Rev. Mr. Andrews very desirable if 
something else was not done; ib. 15318-15324. 
Proposed mode of levying ; ib. 15334-15338. 

Might be divided among the different denomina- 
tions, just as the taxes of the country go to Catholics 
and Protestants alike ; ib. 15374-15381. 15384. 

See also Local Rate. Local Taxation. 

Rating, Uniform: 

Levying suggested for National education in Ire- 
land; ffiidmes 14741-14744. 14762-14764. 14820— 
14825. 14850-14853. 

Reading : 

Really intelligent reading is very rare in schools 
in Ireland ; Mahony 16999, 1 7000. 

The leading defect in children’s reading„is that 
they do not understand what they read ; this arises 
from the nature of the books read ; ib. 17070-17077. 

The attendance of children at school is seldom 
long enough to enable them to read fluently ; O' Cal- 
laghan 19956-19970. 20113-20115. 

Reading Lessons : 

Investigation on charges relating to reading les- 
sons made by witness; J. Porter 18589-18613. 
18689-18691. 



Redington, Sir T. : 

His testimony quoted as to the true meaning of 
“ mixed education ;” Lord Oranmore 13448 et seq. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools (England) : 

Are denominational, but the inspection is unde- 
nominational ; reasons why Catholics have not 
asked for denominational inspection ; it would be 
preferable if these schools were under the Privy 
Council instead of under the Home Office ; Allies 
25607-25614. 

Register of Attendance at Divine Worship : 

Rule as to, not carried into effect ; could not be 
kept under mixed system ; desirable under a deno- 
minational one ; Card. Cullen 27067-27070. 

Register of Creed. See Religious Register. 

Register of Teachers 

Wanting employment should be kept in Dublin ; 
Matthews 18308, 18309. 

Registers (Accounts, Returns, &c. by teachers). See 
Accounts. Returns. 

Religious Belief : 

Changes of, in consequence of the mixed educa- 
tion system, are not numerous, and where they have 
occurred have been in towns ; country schools have 
protections not to be found in training schools ; 
changes of religious belief are common among grown 
persons in the North of Ireland, both one way and 
the other; Bp. Dorrian 8772-8776. 

Religious Denominations : 

All are thoroughly represented in the Board’s 
model schools ; J. S. Porter 18151. 

Numbers of, attending schools, first taken in 1824, 
before establishment of National system ; Mahony 
17134-17136. 

Table showing numbers of the several religious 
denominations taught in Irish National schools, 
1837, and 1852 to 1857 ; ib. page 763. 

Table showing numbers of the different religions 
denominations, in schools of Church Education So- 
ciety, 1839 to 18G7 ; ib. page 703. 

Table giving numbers of different religious deno- 
minations attending schools of Society for Discou- 
raging Vice, of Erasmus Smith, of Education of 
Poor, of London Hibernian Society, and of Baptist 
Society ; ib. page 7 63. 

Religious Differences 

Are the chief cause of the strife and enmity in the 
North of Ireland ; only a mixed system of educa- 
tion can counteract this ; Petticrew 1681 1—16814. 

Religious Emblems. See Crosses. Emblems, Reli- 
gious. Nuns. 

Religious Instruction : 

No instance known in vested schools of parents 
requiring separate religious instruction for their 
children ; Keenan 995, 996. 

Practically none is given to minority where ma- 
jority is of same religion as manager; ib. 1018, 
IOI 9- 

In a few cases may be supplied elsewhere than in 
the schools ; ib. 1 1 5 1. 

Board would interfere in cases of hindrance of, by 
patron ; such hindrance is against the rules ; ib. 
1250-1252. 1324, 1325. 

Difference in rule as to, in vested and non-vested 
schools, little regarded by the people ; in non-vested 
school determined by the patron, in vested school by 
the parent; ib. 1425-1427. 

Explanation of certain circumstances under which 
religious instruction may be given; Newell 2606- 
2609. During last year circulars were issued, 
giving instructions to Inspectors, especially on the 
new rule as to religious instruction ; ib. 2615, 2616. 
2651-2653. 
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Relic ious Instruction — continued. 

National Board docs not pay anything for ; Newell 
2949. 

As to, of pupil teachers in model schools ; ib. 2952— 

2 9 54. 

Reference to O’Reilly’s return of 1,100 Roman 
Catholic children attending religious instruction of 
other denominations ; supposed reason in explana- 
tion ; Hunter 3316 el seq. 3706-3712. O’Reilly’s 
return is for 1862 ; witness’s statements, that very 
few Roman Catholics receive religious instruction 
from Protestant teachers, refer to the last six yearn ; 
ib. 3529. 

At beginning of National system parents of Ro- 
man Catholic children did not look upon reading 
the Authorized Version of the Bible as religious in- 
struction ; they permitted their children to remain 
during the reading of it ; O’Reilly’s return does not 
show a single instance where reading the Scriptures 
was not fixed as part of the business of the day ; 
ib- 3530-3534- 

How provided for Presbyterian children who at- 
tend schools under managers of a different profes- 
sion ; in the model school, Presbyterian pupil- 
teacheit have no separate religious instruction ; 
there is no rule on the subject enforced ; ib. 3663- 
3667. 

Is given in schools by curates who are managers 
and by nuns ; O' Carroll 4229. 

Few schools where children do not get efficient 
religious instruction in their own denomination. 
Generally for the minority it is provided elsewhere ; 
Sheridan 5155-5160. Few complaints of disregard 
of Board’s rules as to religious instruction ; particu- 
lars of one, a very trivial case ; ib. 5161-5163. 

By present rules managers of non- vested schools 
can prevent religious instruction being given ; under 
Lord Stanley’s letter parish clergymen could enter 
any school; ib. 5309-5316. 

Occasional instances of adverse religious instruc- 
tion being given to minorities which are all remedied 
now ; ib. 5581-5586. 5825-5827. 

It is not true that religious instruction is given 
in training schools to both denominations by one 
person at the same time ; ib. 5877-5879. 

No action was ever taken by the Board with re- 
gard to religious instruction of the teachers ; Butler 
6242-6247. 

No representation was made to the Board that 
the Roman Catholic religious instruction had ceased ; 
it was well known ; it was no part of the superin- 
tendent’s duty to make such representation ; ib. 
6406-6406. 

There is no provision in the training establish- 
ments for the religious superintendence of Catho- 
lic students ; Protestants receive direct instruction 
from their own clergymen; Keenan 1152-1158; 
Butler 6407-6409. 

Statements as to the religious instruction of 
teachers in training, whether Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, or Unita- 
rians ; Butler 5987, 5988. 60256038. 6060-60 66. 
6234-6247. No payment is made by the Board to 
anv minister in attendance for religious exercises ; 
ib." 5989-6032. 

Teachers in training get no religious instruction 
but from some religious books put into their hands ; 
Joyce 6677. 

Of Roman Catholics in training devolves upon 
head master and such of his assistants as are Catho- 
lics ; a paid chaplain should be appointed for the 
duty ; ib. 6500-6502. 

In giving religious instruction to the Catholic 
students in Marlborough-street training establish- 
ment, attention is mainly directed to the catechism ; 
books expounding doctrine are occasionally used ; the 
Douay version of the Bible is not used ; every Catholic 
layman feels a difficulty in imparting religious in- 
struction without authority; ib. 6551-6553. 



Religious Instruction — continued. 

Teachers in many cases will have to give religious 
instruction in their schools after training, for which 
they are by no means prepared ; one of the great 
wants of Marlborough-street institution is proper 
superintendence of religious instruction ; Joyce 
6619-6624. 

Religious instruction is given to the Protestant 
teachers by their pastors ; the Board does not pay 
for religious instruction ; ib. 6642-6646. 

No obstacle to the appointment of a Catholic 
chaplain ; Dr. Power attended before his appoint- 
ment to Clonliffe, but no one has been sent in his 
place; ib. 6647—6655. 

Besides being given to the children in the model 
schools, religious instrucion should also be given to 
the masters in training, that they may know how to 
impart it to the schools of which they may have 
charge ; ib. 66 56-6658. 

In ordinary National schools the priest has the 
responsibility of preparing children for reception of 
sacraments, commonly delegating much of the labour 
to the teacher ; ib. 6557. 6681-6685. 

Saturdays are generally set apart for religious in- 
struction, but it is often given every day ; ib. 6661, 
6662. 

It is very usual in Roman Catholic churches to 
collect the children together for religious instruction 
irrespective of the ordinary school instruction, but 
this is not sufficient, for many reasons ; ib. 6659, 
6660. 

No restriction as to when or how given in Church 
Education schools ; more or less mixed up with all 
branches of instruction ;' Beeper 6718; Wilkinson 
7115-7120. 

Protestant teachers are well looked after as to re- 
ligious superintendence ; Catholics have none ; the 
Protestant clergymen are not paid for their services ; 
O'Sullivan 7731-7742. 7907-7916. 

Of pupil teachers in model schools is not on a 
satisfactory footing ; Fitzgerald 8564-S569. 

Board drew up and published a book on Scripture ; 
this was not spending money on religious instruction ; 
ib. 8594-8599. 

Prevented, by the rules of the National Board 
hindering the co-operation of members of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; Bp. Dorrian 8676-8678. 

The religious instruction given in witness's school 
was given on Saturdays only, and by the teachers ; 
the clergymen sometimes attended ; ib. 8669-8673. 

The rules of the Board as to, are defective, and in 
many cases nugatory ; cases cited of infractions ; 
ib. 8770-8778. 

Religious teaching should be combined with secular ; 
one day in the week for it is not sufficient ; without 
religious teaching in school children deteriorate in 
morals and manners; the State should previde schools 
with religious instruction, each according to its 
denomination; ib. 8817-8829. 8960-8963. Books 
alone do not teach religion; the most important 
part is taught by the “ surroundings ” of education ; 
,A8830-8834. . T J 

The system of education introduced by Lord 
Stanley, and undertaken by the Commissioners, for 
this country, was based on the Atheistical principle, 
but it turned out denominational ; ib. 8962. 8960- 
8963. 

Objection generally to teachers trained in con- 
nexion with the National system on the ground that 
their religious education is not attended to ; ib. 8982- 
8 99 a. 

Religious emblems should be always before chil- 
dren; ib. 8973. 

It is the business of the parents, and, by then- 
selection, the pastors, to declare what religious 
education is ; ,6. 8978-8980. 

As to the headship of a family, witness, in holding 
his religion to be the true one, holds that the parent 
professing the same religion is bound to see the child 
reared in it ; ib. 9030-9034. 
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Religious Instruction— continued. 

A knowledge of natural tilings cannot be imparted 
without religion being mixed up with it ; religion can- 
not be taught by a set process ; children, to get it, 
must go to proper places ; the clergy are not bound 
to follow them into the model schools; Bp. Dor- 
rian 9ii3 — 9 I2 °- 

Insufficient provision' for ; Kavanagh 10097. 
Objections to salaried chaplains, but if present sys- 
tem continue, clergy should be paid; ib. 10098- 

IOIOI. 

Obligation up to 1845 to exclude children from 
adverse; obligation withdrawn from 1847 to 1867 ; 
return to original obligation ; ib. 10834. 

Thousands of instances where children attend re- 
ligious teaching different from their own persuasion ; 
some Roman Catholic parents may permit it, but 
the Church forbids it. Probable that the practice 
modifies the opinions of the children in after-life ; 
ib. 1 1037 et seq. 

Principle of Church Education Society and 
Christian Brothers to give, at all times ; ib. 11076. 

The Board has resorted to its original rule as to ; 
Macdonnell 11120-11123. 1 1126-1 1132. 

The right to give, in vested schools, little used ; 
ib. 11169. 

No payment ever made at Marlborough-street 
model school for; it has been well done; ib. 11254- 
11261. 

The Board’s new rule objected to, as interfering 
with the parent’s rightof directing his child’s religious 
instruction ; Berkeley 11448-1 1457. 11540-11556. 

Children in Presbyterian schools have full liberty 
of absence from ; ib. 11557-11561. 

The rule regarding, as explained in Mr. Kelly’s 
letter on minute of 25th August, 1833, was never 
carried out; ib. 11647, < ^ c - Application of rule in 
vested and non- vested schools ; ib. 11658-11666. 

Objection of Presbyterians to the right of clergy- 
men of other denominations to visit their schools for 
the purpose of imparting ; ib. 11756-1 1764. 

Very prominent in schools of Irish Church 
Mission Society; Gory 11798. 

O’Reilly’s returns the only complete return 
respecting, for thirty-seven years ; Kavanagh 12 1 1 1, 

Circumstances under which Board’s rule as to, 
was changed in 1847, and extract from report an- 
nouncing change and detailing new principle of 
action; ib. 12 155-12 159. Report by Mr. Keenan 
in 1855 upon its working, and showing abuses 
existing ; part of this was suppressed ; the omitted 
parts quoted ; ib. 12160— 12166. 

The original rule as to, was for the protection of 
minorities ; its alteration removed that protection, 
and it chiefly affected Catholics ; as to conduct of 
Dean Murphy, of Cork, with regard to ; ib. 12186- 
12193. 

Statement as to Ai'chdeacon Stopford’s correspon- 
dence with witness on subject of rale relating to ; 
ib. 12205-12210. 

To children of different denominations unitedly, 
impossible ; ib. 1 2 2 1 1— 1 2 2 1 4. 

Dr. Doyle’s opinions, letter, &c., as to, on first 
announcement of National system; ib. 12284-12290. 
12308, 12309. 

Changes in rules of National Board, at instance 
of Presbyterians, with regard to; ib. 12321— 12337. 

In Ballindine and Crossboyne schools, consists of 
a prayer, a collect, the Lord’s prayer, and a chapter 
of the Douay Bible read every day ; Lord Oranmore 
13338 at seq. Good feeling existing between dif- 
ferent religious communities in the district owing 
to the children being taught together in a common 
school ; no objections made by the priests as to 
religious teaching; ib. 13348-13357; or by the 
Board, ib. 13364. The hour for religious instruction 
is at the end of the day ; no inquiries are made ; no 
sort of compulsion imposed ; ib. 13365—13369. 
*3374, 13375- 



Religious Instruction — continued. 

The principle of interweaving religious instruction 
with secular pervades the Church Education and 
Christian Brothers’ systems, and the National sys- 
tem to a greater extent in the comprehensive sense ; 
M‘Ivor 13839-13843. 

Mistake of Mr. Kavanagh as to observance by 
Presbyterians of rule for exclusion of children 
from; Berkeley 13899— 1391 1. 

Explanation of conversation with Mr. Berkeley 
as to observance by Presbyterians of rale relating 
to exclusion of children at time of ; Kavanagh 
13918-13951. , 

It is presumed parents are aware of rale forbid- 
ding controversial subjects in religious teaching in 
Erasmus Smith’s schools ; if children object to ques- 
tions in Scripture they would state it to the master ; 
Rudkin 13972-13978. 

To deaf and dumb pauper children at Cabra ; 
jl PDonnell 14252-14255. 

Rule of Board as to, strictly carried out in Wes- 
leyan schools; M'Millen 14543. 

Quality of, in schools under National Boax-d ; ib. 
14442. 

Parents must be chargeable with ; ib. 14505. 

In vested and non-vested schools; ib. 14627. 

In non-vested schools is under control of the 
patron ; ib. 14702. 

Provision made in model schools for, but not 
sufficient to counteract the time spent when religion 
is entirely ignored ; Andrews 14782-14787. 14790- 
14800. 14837-14841. 

Should be separated from secular, for protection 
of minorities; O’Reilly 14884, 14885. 

In National schools mostly given by teachers ; ib. 
14869. 

Not given in schools by Catholic clergy, but in 
church; ib. 14924. 

Can be carried on pari passu with secular, even 
under a conscience clause ; ib. 14933. 

The State does not pay for religious instruction 
when it pays a schoolmaster who only incidentally 
imparts such instruction ; ib. 14938. 

A satisfactory line cannot be drawn between 
religious and secular teaching ; ib. 14982. 

Rule of the Board sufficient theoretically to pre- 
vent illicit religious teaching; alleged instance of 
its failure; ib. 15077-15083. 

As to indiscriminate reading of the Authorized 
Version in schools ; ib. 15084-15088. 

Original rule of Board on, extremely imperfect ; 
state of things remedied by change of rule, but new 
rule has been violated ; ib. 15091, 15092. 

In 1831, 300,000 Catholic children might be re- 
ceiving religious instruction and reading the Autho- 
rized Version, but it was because there was no other 
education to be obtained ; ib. 15094, 15095. 

Clergy have not the fullest opportunity of giving, 
under the present system of National education ; 
Warren 15232—1523 6. 

The State should provide men trained as religious 
as well as secular teachers, and require patrons to 
provide religious instruction ; ib. 15246-15252. 

Neither books of National Board nor tables of 
Ten Commandments can be said to give religious 
instruction; ib. 15278, 15279. 

Is no doubt given 'in all National schools, accord- 
ing to the will of the patron ; ib. 1531 1. 

Might be improved in National schools ; Bp. 
Keane 15537- 

In non-vested schools ; ib. 15538. 

Pastoral control over, allowed in National schools 
according to Lord Stanley’s letter; ib. 15538. 

Up to 1840 religions instruction was obligatory 
in every school ; now ministers of different religion 
from the manager cannot go into a non-vested 
school to give religious instruction; ib. 15538. 
15547. 

Roman Catholic give, in schools of which they 
are patrons ; ib. 15542. 
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Religious Instruction — continued. 

Roman Catholic clergy give religions instruction 
in their non- vested schools; Bp. Keane 15546. 

Exclusion from, made optional on application of 
Archdeacon Stopford in 1847 ; ib. 15547. 

As a rule, in National schools, is given by the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; ib. 15629. 

The right of the bishops to decide upon religious 
education is confined to them, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the second order of clergy ; 
ib. 15680-15683. 

Line of demarcation between religious and secular 
education ; ib. 1 5698. 

Catholic clergy object to allow religious instruc- 
tion different from their own faith to be given in 
their non-vested schools ; ib. 15766. 

Was obligatory in non-vested schools under Loi’d 
Stanley’s letter ; ib. 15776. 

Catholic laity have no rights in religious instruc- 
tion ; ib. 15858. 

Anxiety of teachers to carry out rules regarding ; 
instance of this at Drimoleague, the Paddock male 
school; Wilson 1 5941— 15944. 

Ample opportunities for, under a system of united 
education ; ib. 15994. 

The Church Education Society cannot agree with 
the restrictions imposed by the National Board ; it 
requires that everyone should have a knowledge of, 
and profit by. the Word of God, and that no one, 
not even a parent, shall require a child to be put 
out while it is read ; Blacker 16407—16412. 

The reading of Scripture in school by all the pupils 
is the fundamental rule and great difficulty of the 
Church Education Society ; ib. 16367—16369. 16372. 
16420-16422. 

Attendance of clergy at schools to give religious 
instruction generally but slight ; Pctticrew 16592— 
16595. 

Of Presbyterian children, by a Roman Catholic 
schoolmaster; ib. 16679-16685. 

Nature of, in witness’s school, to Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians ; time of ; no other given but 
what is contained in books of Board ; no covert in- 
struction would be given by teachers; ib. 16711- 
16724. None is given to Roman Catholic children 
in the school; ib. 16725-16729. 

As to amount of responsibility resting on school- 
master with regard to ; primarily the obligation lies 
on the parent; ib. 16758-16763. 

The parent’s right over his child is recognised, 
even though he does not teach him religion; ib. 
16805-16809. 

Discussion as to the duty of the State in regard 
to, with reference to making good citizens, good 
Catholics, good Presbyterians, &c., and with refer- 
ence to Jews; ib. 16855—16880. 

Rule as to time of, in 1835 ; modification of, in 
1837 ; was no departure from original system ; ib. 
16906—16908. Further statements as to original 
rules relating to, and to date of some alterations in 
the rules ; ib. 16910 et seq. 

A common religious education imparted to chil- 
dren of all denominations in same school, formerly in 
Ireland, and nowin England ; Maliony 17137,17138. 

Power of parent to consent to his child receiving ; 
ib. 1 7 182-1 7 184. 

The religious difficulty is not a myth, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Yere Foster; it depends on the 
action of the Roman Catholic and Church Education 
ecclesiastical authorities; it is not regarded much 
by the people; Boss 1 7421— 17425. 

Should not be given by teachers as a part of 
regular school business so long as their action de- 
pends 011 the State ; ib. 17474—17478. 

Undesirable, and productive of evil result, to re- 
move all restrictions as to, from managers ; ib. 
17502-17506. 

Children can be corrected in National schools in 
all things contrary to moral law without distinctive 
religious teaching ; ib. 17586. 



Religious Instruction — continued. 

The history of the Redemption, as set out in the 
books of the National Board, does not constitute 
religious teaching, being merely historical; Boss 
17585. 17603. 17606. 

Amount and character of, given in witness’s 
school ; parochial clergyman sometimes looks in • 
children are sent to chapel for; never interferes 
with secular education ; the rules of the Board are 
never interfered with ; teacher is qualified to give ; 
Macdonough 18019-18046. 

State not bound to provide ; duty of parents and 
parents’ Church to supply ; J. S. Porter 18 187. 
18193. 

Introduction of what is called religious instruc- 
tion a great disadvantage; ib. 18196-18199. 

Might be given in schools if it be so given as 
not to appear connected with National system; ib. 

Secular teachers ought to be relieved from giving 
religious instruction ; Matthews 18489. 18521. 
18531. Clergymen, either as managers or their sub- 
stitutes, should give ; ib. 18499. 18517. 

Secular teachers do not give, in America; ib. 
18524. Given by teachers in England and Prussia ; 
ib. 18525, 18526. 

Peculiar position of Ii'eland in regard to the 
question of ; ib. 18527-18530. 

Given by witness once a week in Kilkenny model 
school; J. Porter 18565-18569. 

In schools in Canada, information concerning; 
Gordon 18772-18785. 18950-18954. 18965-18967. 

In Canada and the United States is supplied by 
Sunday-schools; other arrangements with regard 
to ; ib. 18903-18907. 18927-18930. 18940-18945. 

Tablet, “ Religious Instruction,” introduction of, 
in 1850, on complaint of Roman Catholics; Kara- 
nagh 19346. 

Old rale reverted toby Board in May, 1866, that 
no child be allowed to be present during adverse 
religious teaching ; opposed by Presbyterian element 
on the Board ; rider or proviso reluctantly added ; 
ratepayer’s child should have at least same protection 
as juvenile pauper ; ib. 19366—19378. 

Action of the Government towards National 
Board with regard to, on publication of the O’Reilly 
Returns, was opposed by the Presbyterian element 
on the Board ; ib. 19365-19375. Opinion of witness, 
and his advice to Catholic bishops on the point ; ib. 
19376. 

Minute explanatory of new rule as to, issued by 
National Board; ib. 19387. Between 1847 and 
1866 it was understood that children need not be 
expelled during adverse religious teaching ; previous 
to 1847 everyone understood the contrary, and acted 
accordingly; ib. 19388—19392. 19400, 19401. 

Quotation from Report for 1847, on subject of 
compulsory absence of children during ; the rule 
was purposely framed to prevent children being 
present during adverse religious teaching ; ib. 19404. 
I 94 I 3- . . „ 

In 1840 Presbyterians were informed no change 
would be made in rule regarding ; and that obser- 
vance of the rule was essential; ib. 19413— 19418. 

Interpretation of “ non-compulsion ” and “ non- 
exclusion ” in the case of, in opposition to rules of 
Board; ib. 19419-19434. 

References to the Correen case and the Temple 
Meeting-house case, and to expressions in leases, as 
to children being “ permitted ” or “ compelled ” to 
be absent during times of ; ib. 19435-19461. 

Reference to Commissioners’ Report for 1836 as 
to time set apart for; up to 1839 patrons were 
bound to exclude minorities ; no distinction between 
vested and non-vested schools as to exclusion ; ib. 
19462-19479. 

Evidence of Dr. Henry as to exclusion ox cml- 
dren during adverse religious teaching, wholly in- 
accurate ; the present system is loose and undefined, 
and leads to abuse ; ib. i9497 -I 9S°S- 
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Religious Instruction — continued. 

From foundation of National system to Novem- 

• ber, 1847, patrons were compelled to exclude chil- 
dren from religious instruction not approved by 
parents; Kavanagh 19521-19532. 

Should not be recognised by the State, but left 

• entirely to patrons and managers ; Bp. of Doim 
and Connor 19587-19590. 

Should be intrusted to parents and pastors and 
managers, parental authority being superior; ib. 
1965a 

Memorial to Lord Lieutenant to allow, by occa- 
sional reference to Scriptures while teaching, not 
granted; ib. 19667-19678. National schools give 
moral instruction based on revelation, and their 
. books contain extracts from Bible, it was therefore 
supposed the above desire would have been granted ; 
ib. 19679-19688. 

Extent to which permitted, by reference, in Na- 
tional schools ; ib. 19689-19695. 

Difficulty in excluding it from schools; would 
neither prohibit nor enjoin it ; ib. 19712, 19713. 

Nature of, in Ovens National school ; O' Callaghan 
20119-20126. 

Given by manager in chapel on Sunday ; ib. 
20127, 20128. 

No difficulties whatever connected with, from ad- 
mixture of religions in school ; l)e Fere 20146- 
20151. 20237-20248. 20340-20347. 

A sepai-ate room for the purpose of, would do 
away with a great deal of objection to mixed 
schools ; ib. 20507-20520. 

Nature of, in Church Education schools ; Bp. 
of Ossory 20525 et passim. 

Recommendation of Commissioners in 1824 for 
separate, combined with ordinary instruction, in 
common schools ; ib. 20572—20575. 

As to claim of bishops and clergy of Established 
Church to control the education of the country ; ib. 
20578-20580. 

None of peculiar denominational character is re- 
quired by Church Education Society ; Scripture in- 
struction is as compulsory as any other part of the 
daily work, to children who come with a full know- 
ledge of what the rules require ; ib. 20611- 
20616. 

Obligations as to, of patrons, must rest on indi- 
vidual views of duty ; ib. 20642, 20643. 

Correspondence between Catholic Poor School 
Committee and Lord John Russell as to ; ib. 20673. 

A parent sending his child to a school must be 
taken as acquiescing in the religious instruction he 
will receive there ; ib. 20696. 

How given in schools in witness’s parish ; Atkins 
20707-20708. 

Parents often send their children to schools where 
they will be best taught, irrespective of the religious 
teaching; ib. 20752-20754. 

There is no fear of the want of, notwithstanding 
the growth of desire for secular instruction ; ib. 
20770-20776. 

All rules affecting should be repealed ; the model 
schools for teaming teachers remaining as they are ; 
ib. 20819-20821. 

No difficulty with regard to, in witness’s (non- 
vested) school for twenty or twenty-five years ; to 
bo efficient must be distinct from secular ; Warbur- 
ton 20897-20900. 

People will use the school where the best educa- 
tion is given, if their religion be not interfered with ; 
ib. 20927, 20928. 

Besides the general religious teaching that per- 
vades the system, dogmatic instruction is given in 
witness’s schools by himself and by nuns; the teachers 
give incidental explanations ; Toole 21359— 21370. 

The bulk of common people in England are indif- 
ferent to the religious element in education ; ib. 
2I 393- 

, Parent, not the State, is responsible for ; minori- 
ties must be protected ; ib. 21397, 21398. 



Religious Instruction — continued. 

Minorities should be exempted from adverse ; 
Toole 21 199. 

Protestant children in witness’s schools do not leave 
dm-iug ; are not required to learn the catechism ; 
ib. 21204. 

No disputes have ever arisen as to interference 
with religious belief; ib. 21201. 

The conscience clause does not interfere with the 
efficiency of ; ib. 21203. 

Not merely taught by direct words, but by the 
surroundings of the place ; ib. 2 1213. 

It is not the duty of the State to interfere with ; 
but the exclusion of indirect religious teaching is 
impossible, without injury to the greater number ; 
the minority must be excluded from the school during 
direct religious teaching, as in Prussia ; but religion 
should not be shut out from the majority for the 
sake of the minority ; ib. 21426-21429. 21477. 

Necessity of constant inculcation of; ib. 21442. 

May be the duty of the parent, but with the poor 
it is impossible ; it can only be given in school, and 
half an hour’s teaching in the day is not sufficient ; 
dogmatic religious teaching cannot be separated from 
moral teaching ; ib. 21469-21473. 

Particulars of, as given to Protestant children in 
witness’s schools at Cappagh ; Byrne 21631-21640. 
And as to their instruction in a vested Roman 
Catholic school by a Protestant curate; ib. 21641- 
21650. 

No definite religious instruction imparted during 
school-hours in witness’s schools, but what is implied 
in the books used, and in reproofs of teacher ; it is 
within the spirit of Board’s rules to refer to Scrip- 
tures without quoting them ; ib. 21655-21660. 

To be efficient must be separate from secular ; ib. 
21684-21687. 

Must be recognised by the State, the State being 
bound to protect minorities ; ib. 21690. 

No instance known of application by priest to 
give, in a Protestant non-vested school ; Episcopa- 
lian teachers have been known to teach Catholics 
their catechism ; witness refused permission for such 
a thing to be done ; ib. 21 701-2 1704. 21729- 
21732. 

Desirability of teachers imparting ; ib. 21705, 
21706. 

Duties of clergy as to giving ; ib. 2 1754-2 1758. 

Should be imparted early, otherwise probably use- 
less ; Toole 21823. 

Protestants in witness’s schools can be exempted 
only from the direct religious lesson ; all other les- 
sons they must take with the rest of the scholars ; 
ib. 21824-21827. 

Given by Roman Catholic teacher to Protest- 
ant children; M‘Menamin 21893-21896. 21972, 
21973. 

Instance of Roman Catholic children receiving by 
compulsion Protestant religious instruction from a 
Presbyterian teacher ; ib. 21935. 

A religious tone should imbue teaching ; secular 
education could be separated from the religious, and 
the minority put out ; instance of adverse religious 
instruction to Catholic children in a Presbyterian 
school; ib. 21983-21985. 

It is not the duty of the Government to provide 
religious instruction, it is the duty of the Church ; 
difficulties in the way of so doing ; ib. 22113-22136. 
22142-22146. 

Instances of Catholic children being suffered to 
remain in school-room during Protestant religious 
instruction; Kavanagh — at Portadown, 22294- 
22317; at Lurgan, 22318-22371; at Fountain 
street, Belfast, 22415—22421 ; at Nelson-street 
school, 22470-22507 ; at Ballymacarret, 22508- 
22523 ; at New-road School, 22524-22528 ; at Kil- 
laghey, 22529-22554 ; at Donaghadee No. 3 school, 
22 555~ 22 56 2 - 22570-22581 ; at Broughsliane, 
22585-22602. 

9 0 
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Religious Instruction — continued. 

Various times for imparting, in the schools in 
Ulster; Kavanagh 22433-22440.. 

Should be altogether excluded from State-sup- 
ported schools ; the different Churches would do their 
duty after regular school-hours ; Tobias 227 60-22 767. 

Should be kept completely separate from secular 
instruction, given outside school-hours, and con- 
trolled by parent ; ib. 22798-22802. 

Objection to teaching any religion in any schools ; 
ib. 22857-22860. 

Cases of alleged infraction of rule of Board in 
imparting, under head of “ Certificate; ” Kavunagh — 
at Charlotte-street school, Belfast, 22887-22895 ; 
at Eliza-street school, Belfast, 22896-22914 ; 
at Academy -street schools, 2 29 15-2 2 921; at St. 
Anne’s schools, 22922-22928 ; at Ballybofey school, 
22929-22931 ; at St. Patrick’s school, 22932 ; at 
Bolton-street and Dorset-street schools, 22933. 

Children receiving adverse, in Stillorgan school ; 
Fordo 22940. 

Rules of Board as to, impede witness very little 
in general teaching, his schools being practically de- 
nominational ; ib. 22941-22955. 

Dissatisfaction of Roman Catholic authorities with 
restrictions on ; schools should be recognised by 
Government as what they really are— denomina- 
tional ; ib. 22954. 

Decided opposition to admitting a clergyman to 
give adverse religious instruction in his schools ; ib. 
23016. 

Must be combined with secular instruction ; ib. 



rarely found in 
scent in official 



>ns of non-vested 
ruction for minor- 



Religious Instruction — continued. 

ities was one theoretically enjoyed beforehand, but 
not of any moment in point of practice, and should 
not have been taken away in deference to a third 
party; Kavanagh 23488—23491. 

From 1832 to 1837 Catholic children could not 
attend Protestant religious instruction unless directed 
by parents to do so; rules. of the Board the only 
authority on the point ; Lord Stanley an absolute 
authority as to the principles of his letter, but not 
as to rules of Board ; ib. 23492-23501. 

Is given in a suitable yet denominational manner 
in every National School in Ireland; Macdomiell 
23716-23718. 

Alterations in rules of National Board relating to, 
in 1840, at instance of Presbyterians, and in 1860, 
to suit Church of England children ; ib. 23722- 
23725- 23728-23731. 

The religious instruction derived from religious 
surroundings has too much importance attributed to 
it ; is apt to degenerate into formality, and to inter- 
fere with the proper work of a school ; the importance 
attached to it shows how dangerous a body claims 
the control of education ; Whittle. 24090. 

It is the clergy’s duty specially to attend to ; 
exertions lately made by Roman Catholic community 
in educating the people ; special function of Chris- 
tian Brothers ; sufficient field for their talent and 
that of the nuns in the department of religious edu- 
cation; ib. 24138-24146. 

State should make provision to some extent for 
religious instruction ; ministers should teach it in 
schools ; protection from proselytizing would be 
essential; ib. 24147-24151. 

Rule of 1866, as to religious instruction, gave rise 
to a great deal of correspondence ; under it teacher 
of a school under Protestant patron must expel 
Catholic children during reading of the Bible ; and 
to expel children of another Protestant denomina- 
tion ; interpretation of this rule ; Long field 24319- 
24329. 

Grievance as to want of, is very slight; ib. 
24423. 

Is practically given from the Board’s books, but 
special religious instruction is not provided for by 
the State ; Newell 24605. 

System and time of, at Bessbrook school ; anyone 
can absent himself from it ; no pressure whatever on 
anyone to attend it; thorough impartiality in; 
Richardson 25697-25738. 

In schools of Incorporated Society, nature of; 
other duties fulfilled by those who impart it; 
Haekett 25920-25923. 25998, 25999. 

Catholic children receive religious instruction 
from teachers of another denomination ; objection 
to such a course; Card. Cullen 26641-26643. 

Importance of ; necessity of inculcating it in early 
life ; testimony of eminent men in favour of ; ib. 
26587. . 

In Ballina district is given entirely by school 
teachers, managers take scarcely any interest in the 
schools ; O'Hara 26834-26838. In Clonmel dis- 
trict it is fairly met, the Catholic clergy attending 
from time to impart it ; ib. 26839-26841. 

State of, as given before and at commencement ot 
National system ; managers may now exclude it ; 
Card. Cullen 27044, 27045. 

l Last rule of Board as to, unsatisfactory ; jb. 27161. 

Teaching fundamental truths of religion is of 
[ importance, but there are others which Catholics 
must believe; introduction of Scripture extracts 
L was acquiesced in by Catholic bishops; but no 
■ formal approval was given; ib. 27240-27248. 

Necessity for taking precautions as to faith ana 
morals of rising generation; ib. 27271. 

1 Minute of April 1832 ; was to be given bv the 

l clergy in the school; rule has been changed; it 
appears to have been altered to suit Presbyterians . 
I views of Dr. Henry and others as to; ib. 27299- 
27354- 
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Religious Instruction — continued. 

Letter from Archdeacon Stopford to J. W. 
Kavanagh, esq., dated June 1859, regarding rule as 
to religious instruction in National schools ; Kava- 
nagh 12210. 

Copy of certificate book of religious instruction 
framed under proviso of rule of 1866 ; il). page 841. 

In the Royal Er6e Schools. See Clake-street 
Commissioners. 

See also Church Education Society : 3. Ordi- 
nary Schools, Instruction, dec. Convent 
Schools. Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

Religious Orders : 

Two monastic orders of teachers in Manchester 
and neighbourhood ; Toole 21527— 21529. 

Examinations of nuns and other members of 
religious bodies could be done very satisfactorily ; 
the fact of having taught efficiently a certain time 
might serve instead of examination; ib. 21540- 
21548. 

The Presentation Nuns are devoted expressly 
to the teaching of the poor; ib. 21540. 2 1551, 
2I 55 2 -. 

Desirability of the State being relieved from all 
responsibility of inquiring about; the freedom of, 
insures better teachers and more good effects ; ib. 
21845. 

See also Christian Brothers. Convent Schools. 
Nuns. Oblates. Presentation Order oe 
Brothers. 

Religious Orders, Schools op. See Christian 
Brothers’ Schools. Convent Schools. Mo- 
nastic Schools. Nuns’ Schools. 



Religious Register : 

Register of creed of children was first introduced 
in April, 1856 ; objected to previously by Commis- 
sioners themselves ; refusal of Commissioners to 
keep, or to supply a creed return ; Kavanagh 19332— 
19338 ; objected to by Protestant Commissioners ; 
founded on instructions sent by Government; ib. 



1 9344-1 9347. 



Religious Worship : 

Permission to use non-vested National schools 
for, on Sunday, did not exist before 1840; the rule 
was only made satisfactory in 1855, as appears by 
a vote of the General Assembly in Dublin in that 
year; Kavanagh 10907— 10924. 

See also Schools. 



Rent : 

Paid for school-houses by teachers a grievance ; 
Gallagher 19153. 19195. Ordinary rent for rural 
schools about £2 a year; Kavanagh 19167. 

Repairs : 

Of schools vested in local parties fall on local 
trustees; Kavanagh 11020-11022. 12264-12269. 

As to repairs of schools by Board of Education, 
by Board of Works, by Government, by trustees; 
Macdonnell 11159-11168. 11170-11174. 11208. 
11326-11329. 

_ Are executed by Board of Works on notice from 
National Board; Stack 14061, 14062. Detail of 
contracts for, made between January and October, 
1868; number of applications for repairs about 200 
annually; ib. 1 4091-14093. 

No unavoidable delay by Board of Works in 
making ; causes of delays sometimes occurring ; 
ib. 14093-14099. 

Complaints of delay in executing, chiefly from 
the south ; cause of delay now remedied ; ib. 14107, 
14108. I4i33 -I 4 1 35- Delays often unavoidable; 
26.14139-14144. 

General practice of Board of Works with respect 
to repairs of school buildings; ib. 141 00-14106. 
14111-14127. 



Repairs — continued. 

Of model schools should be made by Board of 
Works ; of smaller schools should be on local re- 
sponsibility ;; in some cases ai-e made on responsi- 
bility of head master; Stack 14168-14176. 

Delay in making repairs ; O’Callaghan 19946- 
19950. 

Of non-vested schools, would be done cheaper by 
Board of Works than by local authority ; but Board 
cannot undertake the duty without increase of staff; 
Owen 27521-27523. 

Number of schools repaired by Board of Works 
annually; ib. 27524. 

Allowance to teachers for, would be productive 
of economy; ib, 27542-27545. 

Powers of clerks of works in getting repairs ex- 
ecuted ; ib. 27642-27644. 

See also Board of Works. 

Repeal of the Union : 

Neither that nor any other political subject forms 
part of the teaching in Christian Brothers’ schools ; 
Grace 13952-13967. 

Reports : 

By Inspectors on schools, as to ; Macdonnell 494- 
504. 572-577- 

Annual, of Head Inspector, are generally given 
without omission, and are remarkably candid ; ib. 
636-638. 

Annual, by Head Inspectors, are revised by Chiefs 
of Inspection, and sometimes published ; Newell 
2454-246°. 2658. 

The reports from Head Inspectors as to conduct 
of Inspectors are confidential merely that they do 
not pass the routine of the office ; they would not 
be acted upon without communication with the 
pai’ty concerned ; the Inspectors know of these 
reports, which are not necessarily of an injurious 
character ; they are prepared according to a regular 
printed form, and are sent as part of the Head In- 
spector’s regular business; Hunter 3713—3715. 
3726-3738. 

Of Inspectors often mutilated by the Board ; 
Kavanagh 10305— 10309. 

Explanation as to report on convent schools, in 
I860, referred to in answer to Q. 5818 ct seq. ; 
Sheridan 13898. 

Complaint that suppressed portions of reports, 
&c. have been produced informally ; Kavanagh. 
19328. 

Residences : 

The best way to improve the teachers’ revenue is 
by giving them a house and garden ; Macdonnell 
329-333- 

The rule of the Commissioners as to refusing 
grants for residences is self-imposed ; the question 
as to the desirable policy of giving aid towards the 
erection of teachers’ residences has never come 
before the Board; ib. 415— 417. 

Difficulty experienced by married teachers as to 
procuring suitable ; more effoi-t should be made by 
both Board and managers in that respect ; frequent 
complaint of teachers of want of fitting residences ; 
Newell 2983-2987. 

Inconvenience to teachers from want of convenient ; 
desirability of having, near the school; O' Carroll 
4339-4344- 

For teachers very desirable, near, but not adjoin- 
ing school-houses; Sheridan 5011-5013. 

Necessity of providing teachers with ; Fitzgerald 
8612-8615. 

Position of rural schoolmasters would be greatly 
improved if they had residences and land ; O'Reilly 
14882. 

A free house and garden would improve the posi- 
tion of teachers in agricultural districts more than 
anything else ; an educational rate might be devoted 
to this purpose ; backwardness of landownei's in 
furnishing houses and gardens; ib. 15026, 15027. 
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Residences — continued . Returns, Tables, &c. : 



For teachers desirable, but not too near school- 
house; Mahony 17024-17027. 

For teachers desirable ; Ross 17442. 

Teachers generally would prefer £ 1 0 cash to ; 
witness individually would prefer the residence and 
land; Macdonough 17878-17879. 

Desirability of, for teachers; J. S. Porter 18070. 
18084-18086. 

Desirability of, being provided for teachers ; 
Matthews 18313, 18314. 

Payment of rent for, a grievance to teachers ; 
Gallagher 19153. 1921 o. 

Desirability of attaching residences to schools ; ib. 

1 9 197. 19202. 

A house and piece of land would be preferable to 
an increase in money, it would allow of agriculture 
being taught ; lodgings for teachers are often very 
bad ; O' Callaghan 20087—20104. 

The giving free residences means subscription, 
and there is no general habit of giving subscriptions ; 
desirability and advantage of provision of fixed resi- 
dences by the State as part of salary, which are in- 
adequate ; De Fere 20200-20204. 

A house and garden for teachers desirable ; War- 
burton 20876. 

Desirability of, with land, as addition to teachers’ 
salaries; MMenamin 21949. But not as agricul- 
tural schools ; ib. 21955-2 1959- 

School residences would be of great service ; 
Card. Cullen 26614. 

Retiring Allowances : 

Are not sufficient; Gallagher 19237— 19241. 

Retiring Pensions : 

Better provision should be made for teachers in 
old age ; the Board should accept the present status 
of the teachers for purposes of superannuation ; 
Bp. Keane 15670. 15673-15677. 

Returns : 

A teacher returns all emoluments received by 
him from the school, which is transmitted to Board 
through manager; Kelly 3121— 3124. 

Of teachers, as to numbers of children in attend- 
ance, checks on; Hunter 3270, 3271. 

There are some checks on teachers’ accounts, but 
no direct proof of dishonesty; O' Carroll 4097- 
4100. 

As a rule the books and returns of the teachers 
are accurately kept; Sheridan 4766—4769. 

Returns quoted by examiners, showing an increase 
of Roman Catholics in the rolls of district model 
schools, disbelieved; Bp. Dorrian 912 1-9 124. 

Returns of attendance by teachers accurate, by 
Board fallacious; Kavanagh 10133— 10136. Moi'C 
children returned 011 the rolls than there are in 
the population; ib. 10137-10145. Neither in- 
spectors, patrons, or teachers responsible for the 
misstatements; ib. 10159-10163. Sources of the 
errors in the published returns; ib. 10152-10158. 
10164-10172. 

Letter showing the fallacious nature of returns as 
to attendance at school, time spent in teaching, its 
efficiency, school arrangements, &c. ; ib. 10781, 
10782. 

Do not show real average attendance; ib. 10783. 

The new forms of, drawn up by witness, are in 
use, and are not surpassed in any schools in the 
world ; ib. 10788-10795. 

From teachers are reliable and correct ; the pub- 
lished inaccuracies are the fault of those who draw 
up the reports of the Board ; ib. 107 96-10806. 

Of children in attendance fallacious on account of 
migrations ; ib. 10998. 

Explanation as to certain returns moved for by 
Air. Herbert, and demand that certain other re- 
turns, ordered on Mr. Maguire’s motion, be prepared 
and forwarded forthwith ; ib. 1 2435-1 2455. 

See also Accounts. 



Put in by Mr. Allies : 

Account of income and expenditure of Liverpool 
Roman Catholic training school for 1867, showing 
amount actually received and disbursed during the 
year; 25376. 

Amount of building grants received by Catholic 
schools in England from Privy Council, 1858-1867 • 
25584- 

Ay Mr. Andrews : 

Memorandum by Rev. W. Andrews of suggestions 
for the improvement of National education ; 14851. 
By Mr. Byrne : 

Declaration by members of Church of England 
and Ireland in favour of united secular education ; 
21798. 

By Mr. Claridge : 

Memorandum explanatory of Resident Commis- 
sioner’s views regarding division of duties of Se- 
cretaries of National Board ; 3969. 

Memorandum for the Royal Commissioners, giv- 
ing a short history of the financial department of 
the National Board of Education, from its com- 
mencement in 1831 to May, 1868 ; pages 176-179. 
By Mr. Cory : 

Statement of parentage of children attending 
schools of Irish Church Missions ; page 489. 

Abstract of returns for 1867-8 of number of 
Irish Church Mission schools ; number of pupils on 
roll ; average attendance ; and number present on 
a given day ; page 494. 

By Cardinal Cullen: 

Tables showing increase of attendance, &c., in 
Westland-row schools since taught by Christian 
Brothers; page 1232. 

By Mr. Ilackett : 

Origin, constitution, working, effects, <&c., of Pro- 
testant Charter-schools Society ; 25793. 

By Mr. Hunter : 

Area in square miles, and number of schools, in 
Castlewellan and four other districts ; page 158. 

By Mr. Kelly. 

Protests of members of National Board, 1861— 
1868 ; pages 139, 140. 

By Mr. Kavanagh : 

Return of daily attendance of pupils in National 
schools, 1865 ; page 409. 

Return, from Reports of Registrar-General for 
years 1845 to 1867, of persons who signed marriage 
registers with their mark ; page 426. 

Table showing classification of pupils on roll of 
National schools in each province for last quarter 
of years 1860 to 1867 ; pages 426, 427. 

Table showing number of children on roll of Na- 
tional schools from 1860 to 1867, and number on 
roll for last quarter in each year, with the literary 
classification in per-centages of the latter ; page 425. 

Table showing classification by teachers of pupils 
on roll of National schools at opening, of those ad- 
mitted, and of those on roll at close of years 1861 
to 1865 -,page 427. 

Summary results of examination of pupils of 
National schools by Inspectors, 1858 to I860 ; pages 
428, 429. 

Table of highest and lowest periods of attendance 
in National schools in 1865 and part of 1866 ; page 
430. 

Summai-y, by provinces, of vested schools at end 
of 1867 ; page 435. 

Table showing total expenditure, from Parlia- 
mentary grant, on works and repairs of schools, 
ordinary and model, by the National Board, 1831 
to 1868;7?apcs 436, 437. 

Summai-y of model schools, of all classes, erected 
and supported exclusively by State, under direction 
of National Board ; page 439. 
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Returns, Tables, &c. — continued. 

By Mr. Kavanagh — continued. 

Summaries of reports of Inspectors, showing 
condition of the National school-houses, premises, 
and playgrounds, 1865 ; page 439. 

Expenditure by Board of Works on National 
schools, &c., 1857 to 1869 ; pages 440, 441. 

Joint letter from the Head-Inspectors to the Com- 
missioners of National Education, dated June 6, 
1856, and Order of Commissioners thereupon ; 
pages 453-457. 

Return of attendance and creed of pupils in Model 
schools, 1849 to 1867 ; pages 496, 497. 

Table showing average annual cost of National 
schools from State grant and from local funds, per 
school and per pupil, 1832 to 1S68 ; page 499. 

Table showing cost of erection and support, and 
number and creed of pupils in model schools, 1866-7 ; 
page 500. 

Return of National schools in operation in 1862, 
classified according to creed of patrons, teachers, 
pupils, and religious instruction imparted ; page 839. 

“Notice" system; number of Notices sent to 
parents, distinguishing creed of latter ; page 840. 

Copy of Certificate Book of Religious Instruction 
framed under proviso of rule of 1866 : page 841. 

Analysis, by provinces, of number of schools, 
pupils on roll, daily attendance, and amount of 
^ rants in salaries, gratuities, &c., from Report of 
National Board for 1866 ; page 973. 

Attendance and grant per pupil in model , ordinary, 
and convent female schools, 1862 ; page 974. 

Number of convent schools, average daily attend- 
ance, and detail of grants from National Board, 
1860-1863 ; page 974. 

Table of amount per pupil in daily average at- 
tendance in National schools dining 1863 paid in 
salaries, gratuities, &c. ; page 974. 

Summary, by provinces, showing classification of 
all the N ational schools, according to creed of patrons, 
1854 ; page 1039. 

Similar and more minute return for 1 862, under 
four categories, viz., Joint Patrons, Joint Teachers, 
Joint Pupils, and Joint Religious Instruction ; pages 
1039, 1040. 

Number, according to denominations, of mixed 
and unmixed National schools, and of pupils there- 
in, 1807 ; page 1040. 

“ Abstract of Deductions made from the Statistical 
Records of the National schools 10782. 

Expenditure for buildings, repairs, and works of 
model schools and ordinary National schools ; 
10813. 

Letter from Archdeacon Stopford to J. W. Kava- 
nagh, esq., dated June, 1859, regarding rules as to 
religious instruction in National schools; 122 10. 

Circular letter from Bishop Doyle to his clergy 
upon first announcement of National system, dated 
December 26th, 1831; with rules and regulations 
for schools in his dioceses ; 12290. 

Letter from Mr. Kavanagh, dated Sept. 9, 1854, 
on defects in system of training, &c.; 1241 2. 

By Mr. Keenan : 

Mr. Keenan’s memorandum on a system of pay- 
ment for results, drawn up at the request of the 
Royal Commissioners ; pages 89—96. 

Name, religious denomination, and district of 
each of the sixty Inspectors of National schools, 
from report of 1866 ; 1266, 1267. 

Return showing the names, &c., of first-class 
teachers who have not been trained in the normal 
establishment; page 55. 

Return showing distribution of 143 first-class 
monitors, 1866 ; page 55. 

Return of ages of pupils in King’s Inns-street 
National (convent) school, and in the central model 
school ; page 87. 

Return of number of attendances and number 
and per-centage of pupils in attendance in National 
schools, in 1866 ; 1631—1635. 



Returns, Tables, <fec. — continued. 

By Mr. Kyle : 

Tabular statement of income and expenditure of 
each school having funds under Glare-street Com- 
missioners, for 1S67 ; page 669. 

Return of number of children at the primary 
schools on estates of Clare-street Commissioners, or 
under their patronage, showing numbers in attend- 
ance at each school separately, and religious persua- 
sion of children ; page 670. 

By Mr. Mahony : 

Table showing numbers of the several religious 
denominations taught in Irish National schools, 
1837, and 1852 to 1857; page 763. 

Table showing numbers of the different religious 
denominations in schools of Church Education So- 
ciety, 1839 to 1867 ; page 763. 

Table giving numbers of different religious deno- 
minations attending schools of Society for Discou- 
raging Vice, of Erasmus Smith, of Education of Poor, 
of London Hibernian Society, and of Baptist Society ; 
page 763. 

By Mr. M‘ Mitten : 

Programme submitted in 1860 to National Board 
by Wesleyan Education Committee, for placing 
their schools under Board; 14557. 

By Mr. Newell : 

Heads of a scheme for the future payment of 
National teachers, by Mr. Newell, one of the secre- 
taries of the National Board ; pages 132-138. 

By Mr. Fetticrew : 

Proposition for modifying the National system of 
education, submitted to the Government in London 
in May 1833, by a deputation from the Synod of 
Ulster; 16825. 

By Mr. Pilldngton : 

History, objects, income, &c., of Sunday School 
Society for Ireland; attendance, &c., 1864—1868; 
number of schools, scholars, and gratuitous teachers 
at different periods ; numbers, according to pro- 
vinces, in 1868; issue of books in 1868; 23503. 

Table showing the number of children attending 
Sunday and week-day schools of Sunday School 
Society for Ireland ; number above fifteen years of 
age ; and number reading the Scriptures in each of 
the provinces, January 1869 ; page 1046. 

By Mr. Robinson : 

Return of young persons educated in union 
schools, and of employment obtained by them on 
leaving, <fcc. ; 10460. 

Form of supplemental report on workhouse 
schools; 10531. 

By Mr. Sheridan : 

Average daily attendance in convent schools in a 
certain district during 1858, 1859, and 1860 ; page 
247. 

Letter, dated May 1864, from Mr. Inspector 
Sheridan, on convent and monastic schools ; 5824. 
By Mr. Stack : 

List, according to counties, of National schools in 
charge of Board of Works for repairs ; page 611. 

List of National school-houses for which grants 
have been made, and which are either in course of 
construction, or the necessary plans not yet issued, 
but in preparation (by Board of Works) ; page 611. 

Schedule of extended grants for ordinary school- 
houses; page 612. 

Conditions on which National Board will make 
grants in aid of building school-houses in poor 
localities, at a total cost not to exceed £100 ; page 
612. 

List of National school-houses for which grants 
were made by the National Board and notified to 
Board of Works since July 1857, and which have 
been built by or under the direction of the latter ; 
pages 612, 613. 
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Returns, Tables, &c. — continued. 

By Mr. Stack — continued. 

Amounts voted by Parliament for building, re- 
pair, <fec., of National schools, 1865-6 to 1868-9 ; 
page 613. 

By Mr. Thorpe : 

Copy of the original indenture, made 1st Decem- 
ber 1657, between Erasmus Smith, esq., on the one 
part, and Dr. Jones, Dr. Winter, and others, on the 
other part ; 12754- 

Return of teachers in Erasmus Smith schools, 
showing whether trained or untrained, and if 
trained, where ; page 546. 

By Mr. Toole : 

Time-tables of boys’, girls’, and infants’ Roman 
Catholic schools at St. Wilfrid’s, Hulme, Manches- 
ter, under Committee of Privy Council ; pages 946. 
947. 

By Right lion. It. Warren: 

Copy of “ Scheme for National Education in Ire- 
land,” by the Right Hon. R. Warren, m.p. ; 15121. 
By Mr. Williamson : 

General statement of moneys received on account 
of the Hon. Irish Society, being the produce of their 
estates, fisheries, &e., together with the expenditure 
of the same, for year ending February 4, 1868 ; 
pages 945, 946. 

Appendices : 

Qualifications of candidates, general conditions as 
to appointment, <fcc., of senior and junior paid moni- 
tors under National Board; App. i., page 1277. 

Return of cost of building and repairs of ordinary 
National and model schools, training establishments, 
official establishments, &c., for 1856-7 ; App. ii., 
page 1278. 

Form of existing lease to trustees of National 
schools, with schedule of rules; App. iii ., pages 1278- 
1281. 

Code of instructions for District and Sub-Inspec- 
tors of National schools; App. jv. , pages 1281-1287. 

Circular memorandum to Inspectors of National 
schools as to inconveniences arising out of the use 
of different editions of the same book in the same 
class, dated March 20, 1868 ; with abstract of re- 
plies thereto ; App. v., pages 1287, 1288. 

Circular letter of National Board, explanatory of 
the nature of school organization, and the duties of 
the organizers and Inspectors in relation to it ; App. 
vi., pages 1288-1290. 

Return by counties, showing the amount of gra- 
tuities awarded for training monitors beyond their 
.isual period of service, 1861 to 1866 ; App. vii., 
page 1 291. 

Return showing estimate of expenditure of Na- 
tional Board for year ended March 31, 1867, and 
gross expenditure as compared with it ; App. viii., 
page 1291. 

Extracts from reports of Inspectors for 1866, on 
the state of the National school-houses in their re- 
spective districts ; App. ix., page 1292. 

Report on Oldcastle Endowed Schools, by J. W. 
Kavauagh, esq., (formerly) Head Inspector of Na- 
tional schools, dated December 13, 1853; App. x., 
pages 1293-1297. 

Letter from Mr. R. W. Hely to the Right Hon. 
E. Cardwell, m.p., Chief Secretary for Ireland, dated 
July 25, 1861, complaining of treatment received 
from National Board in respect of remuneration 
claimed by him for revision of school-books on their 
catalogue ; together with correspondence between 
himself and Board on the same subject, from 1859 to 
1861 ; App. xi., pages 1297—1300. 

Programme of preliminary examination for admis- 
sion to the Albert Institution, Glasnevin, conducted 
by the District Inspectors, May 29, 1868 ; App. xii., 
pages 1300, 1301. 

Extract from Letter of E. Hornsby, esq., Secre- 



Returns, Tables, &e. — continued. 

Appendices — continued. 

tary of Public Works Board, dated December lo 
1868, respecting delay in preparing, to erect Kilco'- 
man National School, and in some other works in 
same distinct ; App. xiii., page 1301. 

Rules and Directions for the Regulation of the 
Grammar school in the town of Elphin, Roscommon 
established in pursuance of trusts of Bishop Hodson’s 
will, as settled and approved by order of Court of 
Chancery, dated February 18, 1867 ; App. xiv vaaes 
1301, 1302. J 

Letter from Rev. R. M'Morris to Rev. Dr. Wilson 
dated February 22, 1869, respecting establishment 
of Glennaquin National school ; App. xv. , page 1303. 

Letter from Rev. O. Leitch to Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
dated February 23, 1869, respecting establishment 
of school at Oorryvady, near Donegal ; App. xv 
page 1303. 

Statement of Rev. R. Beattie, Convoy, of the 
number of children on the rolls of certain National 
schools, and the number present; on 22nd or 23rd 
February, 1869, according to religious denomina- 
tions; App. xv., pages 1303, 1304. 

Report of J. W. Kavanagh, esq. (formerly) Head 
Inspector of National schools, on Clonmel model 
school, for the year 1851 ; App. xvi., pages 1304- 



Unpublished portion of Mr. Keenan’s report for 
1858 (on inadequacy of Training Department, &c.), 
with minutes of Board, &c., relative to same; 
App. xvii ., pages 1311, 1312. 

Correspondence between Archdeacon Stopford and 
J. W. Kavanagh, esq., in the Morning News, in 
reference to pamphlet by the former on “The 
Catholic Case Stated ;” App. xviii., j>ages 1312- 
1315. 



Revised Code : 

Superiority of, to the old code ; its advantages ; 
Toole 21218-21231. 

Advantages of the system under the English 
revised code ; ib. 21353-21358. 

Power of every child to read under, according to 
the standai'd he is in, and the length of time he lias 
been in school ; ib. 21492—21496. 

Ribbonism : 

Success of the “missioners” of St. Vincent do 
Paul in putting down Ribbonism in part of diocese 
of Armagh ; maxims and teaching of Mi'. Trench 
solved to increase it; preaching and labours of 
“missioners” tended to put an end to it; Card. 
Cullen 27272-27275. 

Richardson, John G., Esq., Member of the Society of 
Friends, patron of National schools, evidence of ; 
pages 1142-1146. 

Rintoul, John, Esq., ji.a., Professor in Training De- 
partment, Marlborough-street, evidence of ; pages 
1155-1164. 

Robertson Bequest : 

One school under, in Raphoe, an exclusively Pro- 
testant school ; Atkins 20712 ; M‘Menamin 22223— 
22225. 

Robinson, Henry, Esq., Inspectorof Poor Law Unions, 
evidence of ; pages 411-423. 

Robinson, Rev. A. : 

Patron of Bronghsliane school, indignantly denies 
that any interference was ever attempted with the 
religion of Roman Catholic pupils, with counter- 
statements ; Kavanagh 22639-22645. 

Roman Catholics : 

As to religious instruction of Roman Catholic 
children in schools by Protestant teachers, with 
reference to O’Reilly’s return ; Hunter 331 6 et seq. 
35 2 9- 
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Roman Catholics — continved. 

Opposition of, to new form of vesting schools in 
National Board : Kavanagh 10352. Did not object 
to original principle; ib. 10354. 

Number of Roman Catholic children attending 
Erasmus Smith’s schools small and decreasing ; 
Thorp 12881-12886. May be fairly treated in a 
school where compelled to read the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible ; ib. 12907-12913. 

Answer questions in Scripture better than Pro- 
testants ; Rudkin 13536-13539. 13586-13588. 

Not interfered with in Wesleyan schools ; they 
leave school at the time of religious instruction ; 
M‘ Mitten 1 454 1. 

A few Roman Catholic children attend Wesleyan 
schools ; ib. 14655. 

Reason for attendance of Roman Catholic chil- 
dren at schools under the Kildare-place system ; 
Andrews 14814-14816. Average attendance of, 
in schools under witness ; ib. 14836. 

Do not recognise the light of their bishops to 
control educational establishments generally, only 
as to faith and morals ; O'Reilly 14950. 

Much difference of opinion on many subjects con- 
nected with education between Catholic clergy and 
laity; Warren 1 5353-1 5356. 

Are satisfied with National system, and would 
deplore the introduction of denominationalism ; 
Wilson 16037. Have not publicly expressed their 
opinion, not wishing to put themselves in opposi- 
tion to their clergy ; ib. 16196,16197. 16211-16216. 
16306 et seq. 

Roman Catholic children ordered away from 
witness’s (Presbyterian) schools ; J. S. Porter 
18103, 18104. 

Demand the denominational system only at the 
instance of their priests ; ib. 18210-18219. 

In Canada may establish separate schools for 
their own faith, but they generally avail themselves 
of the common schools ; Gordon 18786—18794. 
18806, 18807. 18968-18971. Separate Roman 
Catholic schools are supported entirely by those who 
withdraw from common schools, even though not 
used by them ; everyone is taxed, whether they 
have children or not; ib. 191x1-191 13. Separate 
schools have been merged into common schools ; ib. 
19x14-19118. 

Are dissatisfied because they cannot teach then- 
religion as they like ; Atkins 20800, 20801. 

The Irish Society gives no funds exclusively to, 
presumably from the terms of its charter ; Wil- 
liamson 21041, 21042. 21059. 21083. 21x14. 21145. 
No Roman Catholic body has ever applied for sub- 
scriptions ; ib. 21121. 21124. 21146. It is not 
likely they would do so, under any circumstances ; 
ib. 21127-21129. 21141. 

Preponderance of Roman Catholic lawyers among 
members of National Board; Macdonnell 23973. 

Indisposition of middle-class l^ity to break with 
the bishops, with reasons ; a large educated class 
anxious to co-operate with Protestants for the genei-al 
good ; Whittle 24120-24124. 

In England not so bigoted as in Ireland ; Card. 
Cullen 27265. 

See also Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy. 

Roman Catholic Ciiukch. 

Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy : 

Decision of the bishops in 1826, against giving 
up school property for the sake of parliamentary 
support ; alarm of, on publication of Boax-d’s rule in 
1845, as to future schools being vested in it; Kav- 
anagh 10817-10820. 

Objection of bishops to both model schools and 
Queen’s colleges ; the fact of same parties holding 
appointments under the Board and in the colleges 
confirmed their apprehensions ; ib. 12078-1,2080. 

Increasing hostility of bishops to the mixed sys- 
tem attributable to their belief that the object of 



Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy — continued. 
the State was to undermine their religion ; Kavanagh 
12084, 12085. Influence of Dr. Whately’s pub- 
lished opinions on this subject; ib. 12087—12090. 

Clergy do not give i-eligious instruction in school, 
but in church, partly because they dislike the pre- 
sent National system; O'Reilly 14924. 

Determined opposition of bishops to the Board’s 
model schools ; ib. 14947- 14949. 

Any steps taken by clergy to enforce their views 
admitted to be proper ; ib. 14972-14975. 

Bishops are considered by Catholics to have a 
right to control training schools, both as to teachers 
and books; ib. 14889-14891. 

As to bishops’ power of prohibition of teacher ; 
ib. 15065-15067. 

Bishops do not insist on decisive authority as to 
secular books ; Bp. Keane 15570. 

If objectionable books were used, bishops would 
claim the right to put them out of the school ; ib. 
15573-15576- 

Bishops should have sole management of deno- 
minational training schools as far as religion is con- 
cerned ; ib. 15597,15598. 

The bishops in Ireland have been ignored altoge- 
ther ; now that the State feels the importance of 
winning their confidence, they must assex-t their 
rights; ib. 15606. 

Bishops have used their influence to prevent the 
spread of disaffection; ib. 15625. 

Clergy, as a rule, give religious insti-uction in ■ 
National schools ; ib. 15629. 

The right of the clergy to interfere in matters of 
education is derived by delegation from heaven ; ib. 

15634-15637- 

Effoi-ts of clex-gy to promote education in Ireland ; 
ib. 15638. 

Interference of clergy as to circulation of objec- 
tionable newspapers ; the clex-gy would not interfere 
in politics if politics would let religion alone ; ib. 
15642-15644. 

Meaning of the words “ to teach,” in the Divine 
commission to the bishops, as deduced from the ori- 
ginal Greek; ib. 15721-15738. 

Clex-gy having now a diseretionary power in non- 
vested schools, they would object to allow religious 
instruction different from their own faith to be 
given in their schools ; ib. 15765, 15766. 

The minox-ity of the bishops are bound by the 
majority in synodical matters; ib. 15841. 

Clex-gy genex-ally attend the schools to give re- 
ligious instruction and to examine the children, but 
from their numex-oxxs duties they are not able to 
visit so often as desirable; ib. 15842—15849. 

Catholic bishops do not demand any right in 
respect of education beyond what is actually allowed 
to them ixx England ; ib. 15927. 

Desire of Roman Catholic clergy that gentry- 
should take an intex-est in schools in the way of 
amxual donations; Macdonough 17884-17886. 

Bishops have the supreme power of teaching, 
their subordinates being accountable to them for all 
matters of school discipline ; Toole 21871-21885. 

Number of schools under priests ; no desire for 
the State to step in and take the children oxit of 
their hands ; it is sufficient that he exercises his 
authority, knowing he does so under the control of 
the State ; W kittle 22152-22154. 

Clex-gy insulted while visiting Fountain-street 
schools, Belfast; Kavanagh 22417. 

Opposition of clex-gy to National system ; it was 
accepted by them not as an expex-iment, but as a ne- 
cessity; Forde 23033-23041. 23046. 

Their claims to supremacy extend to university 
and second ax-y as much as to primary education ; 
Macdonnell 24065-24068. 

Their policy everywhere is to grasp the whole 
control of education ; they are stx-engthened in doing 
so by the anti-state feeling of the Ix-ish ; ground 
their claim on their duty of controlling faith and 
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Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy— continued. 
morals, but some openly demand exclusive authority 
over all teaching; Whittle 24083,24084. They do 
not possess such authority iu any part of the world ; 
ib. 24086. 

The tendency of predominant party among the 
clergy being so mischievous to education, it is the 
duty of the community to resist putting education 
into their hands ; ib. 24087. 

Nomination of bishops lately direct from Rome ; 
ib. 24091. 24103, 24104. 

Present claims of the bishops are of recent intro- 
duction ; the earlier opposition to the National sys- 
tem was from something of national feeling ; latterly 
it has been more subject to the Papal Court ; ib. 

2409 

Their political influence is great, but it is likely to 
diminish ; ib. 24094. 

J11 their pastorals discuss all sorts of political 
questions ; evident aim of, is to rid themselves of all 
■State control, and to lead others to adopt the extreme 
views of the Continental ultramontane party ; ib. 
24098-24102. 24105, 24106. 

Complaint of the bishops to Mr. Cardwell, that 
Covemment treated not with them but with the 
parents of the children ; ib. 241 13. 

Priests do not enter into the designs of the ex- 
treme party ; they have a genuine national spirit ; 
ib. 241 19. 

In Naples, where the Catholic Chui - ch is “free” 
to educate, 80 per cent, of the people cannot read or 
. write; ib. 24125, 24126. 

First put forth their sole claim to educate the 
people about 1850; ib. 24127. 

If the demand of the bishops be granted, freedom 
of education will be altogether ignored ; the teaching 
power of the Church is a great mischief; the pre- 
dominant party are anxious to keep Roman Catholics 
separate from Protestants; ib. 24135-24137. 

Difference between England and Ireland with re- 
spect to State aid to schools, as bearing on preten- 
sions of Irish clergy ; incorrect popular view of 
power of, in Belgium, &c. ; ib. 24171-24177. 

Bishops have all along recognised parental autho- 
rity ; Longfield 24491. 

In England the bishops claim the x-ight of con- 
trolling education generally so far as religion and 
morals are concerned, and this the laity would uni- 
versally admit ; the laity, however, would claim the 
right of interfering in financial matters, and in edu- 
cation properly so called ; there has never been any- 
thing like a difference in principle between them ; 
Allien 25632-25640. 

Bishops have always been in favour of denomina- 
tional education, both at home and abroad; Card. 
Cullen 26598. 26630. Accepted National system 
as an experiment ; ib. 27044. Mode of electing 
bishops in Ireland; ib. 27192. Divine commission 
of bishops as to education ; ib. 27199 el seq. 

Roman Catholic Church : 

Doctrines on matters of faith and belief are col- 
lected, as in the Council of Trent, or the Catechism 
of Pope Pius ; Bp. Keane 15681. 

Does not recognise" the Established Church, or 
any other section, as forming part of the Catholic 
Church ; ib. 15889-15902. 

Divine commission of bishops as to education ; 
extent and whence derived ; points to which control 
of Church extends; Card. Cullen 27199-27219. 

Teaching of, does not prevent development of 
genius; its infallible teaching a protection against 
error, not an impediment to real progress; right of 
bishops has always been maintained, never been 
abandoned ; reasons for assertion of right now ; 
i!>. 27220-27229. 

Roman Catholic Lawyers : 

Preponderance of, on the National Board ; reasons 
for it ; Macdonnell 23973. 



Roman Catholic Schools : 

Number of, founded wholly or in part by sub- 
scriptions, receiving no aid from the State previous 
to 1824 ; Mahony 17211, 17212. 

In England are constantly on the increase • 
Toole 21506, 21507. Are inspected by Roman’ 
Catholic Inspectors only; necessity of this; they 
are often more strict and show less mercy than 
others; ib. 21510-21516. 

Roman Catholic Schools in Manchester : 

St. Wilfrid and St. Alphonsus; attendance 
school fees, and condition of pupils, and character 
of teachers in ; Toole 21171-21187. 21193-21196. 
The Catholic Poor School Committee exercise no 
control over; ib. 2 1192, 2 1193. Dimensions and 
teaching staff of St. Wilfrid’s schools; ib. 21232- 
21236. 

St. Wilfrid’s school has been examined by two 
Inspectors ; the girls’ and infants’ schools are taught 
by nuns; ib. 21246-21256. 

Religious instruction imparted in; ib. 21272- 
21277, and page 946. 

Books in use at, are superior to National Board’s 
books ; variety in books desirable ; this would be no 
difficulty to Inspectors; ib. 21278-21284. Book 
grants not now allowed ; ib. 21454. 

Age at which children leave ; religion pervades 
the whole teaching in ; the presence of Protestants 
is ignored ; ib. 21329— 2 1341. 

Inspection of, by Assistant Commissioners under 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, was not refused 
by witness; ib. 21403— 2 1413. 

Religious practices in, same as in Catholic colleges; 
Protestant children from Ireland always found by 
witness to know how to make sign of the cross and 
say “ Hail, Mary," when the clock strikes ; English 
Protestants do not; ib. 21455-2x457. 

Further particulars respecting ; class tests ; age 
at which children leave ; amount of information 
accpiired ; intellectual powers of children ; subse- 
quent literary ability ; lending libraries ; ib. 21799- 
21823. 

Protestant pupils can be exempted only from the 
direct religious lesson ; they must participate in all 
others with the rest of the children; ib. 21824- 
21827. 

Are under no other control than that of Com- 
mittee of Council ; are iu no way connected with the 
Jesuits; ib. 21829-21832. 21854-21858. Nor are 
the nuns who teach in the schools ; ib. 21833-21838. 

Time-tables of boys’, girls’, and infants’ Roman 
Catholic schools at St. Wilfrid’s, Hulme, Man- 
chester, under Committee of Privy Council ; ib. 
jmges 946, 947. 

Ross, David, Esq., Barrister-at-law : 

Graduate of Queen’s University, late Secretary 
to Queen’s Colleges Commission, &c., evidence of ; 
pages 764-776. 

“ Round Robin 

Or joint letter of five Head Inspectors to the 
Commissioners on grievances to which they were 
subject; causes of its preparation ; Kavanagh 10769- 
10780 ; pages 453-457. 

Royal Free Schools. See Clare-street Commis- 
sioners : 2. Royal Free Schools. 

Royal Hibernian Military School, Dublin : 

Was purely Protestant up to 1839 ; one-third 
Catholics are now allowed, who are entitled to a 
free profession of their religion ; very few officers 
are Catholics ; books used in, are grounds of grave 
complaint ; Card. Cullen 26633-26639. 

Rudkin, William Henry, Esq., sole Inspector of the 
Erasmus Smith’s schools, evidence of ; pages 572— 
577. 593-596. 
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Sacraments : 

Sometimes denied to parents whose children 
attend the model schools contrary to ecclesiastical 
.prohibition; Kavanagh 12023-12025. 

Refused to both teachers and scholars for attend- 
ing schools under Protestant management ; instances 
named; O'Haru, 26705-26713. 26766. All, except 
marriage, are denied to teachers who attend the 
Clonmel model school; ib. 26779, 26780. 

Sacred Congregation : 

At Rome, opinion of, whilst favourable to Na- 
tional system, that school-houses should be vested 
in clergy; Kavanagh 108 18. 

Sacred Heart : 

School conducted by ladies of order of; Forde 
22979-22983. 

Saint Alphonsus’ Schools. See Roman Catholic 
Schools in Manchester. 

Saint Finbar’s Convent National School : 

In Cork, has 120 young persons in the highest 
classes whose ages average 19 - 9 ; it is better that 
these persons should be at school, there being little 
employment for females in Cork; Keenan 1802- 
1805. 1824. 

Saint Wilfrid’s Schools, Hulme. See Roman Ca- 
tholic Schools in Manchester. 

Salaries of Teachers : 

The salaries of the teachers, about 8 , 1 00 in num- 
ber, are paid entirely by the Board, local parties 
giving what they think right ; no difference is made 
by the Board as to vested or non-vested schools ; 
Macdonnell 82-86. 

The scales of payment for teachers have consider- 
ably increased in the last twenty years ; ib. 328, 
329. Present scale too low ; an increase is required ; 
the best way is to give them a house and garden ; 
ib. 331-335. Seven thousand teachers have been 
trained ; there now remain 3 , 320 ; falling off is at- 
tributed to insufficiency of salary ; ib. 336—338. 

The salaries of principal teachers vary from £18 
to £52 ; upwards of 1,300 receive only £18 a year ; 
ib. 340-347. The salary of a teacher of a first-class 
school with thirty-five children would be £ 52 , and 
a monitor might be allowed, whose pay would range 
from £2 to £10 ; ib. 384—388. 

It would be difficult to raise money in Ireland to 
augment teachers’ salaries ; Parliamentary power to 
take land for teachers’ houses and gardens would, in 
some cases, be desirable ; ib. 390-395. 

Desirability of a teacher having three or four 
acres of land attached to residence ; he could then 
teach the Board’s Agricultural Manual to the pupils ; 
ib. 419-42 1. 

Teacher’s salary is not awarded on results, but 
paid according to his efficiency ; ib. 505-508. 

The total subscriptions received by teachers in 
1866 amounted to £ 12,461 ; value of residences 
and children’s pence not included in this amount ; 

743 . 744 - 74 <>. 

Though the salaries have been increased of late 
years, they still fall short of what they should be ; 
ib. 24002-24008. 

Number of scholars to entitle a master to full 
salary ; number of assistants and monitors ; then- 
salaries ; Keenan 1040-1046. 

Payrhentof, annually is impossible ; monthly pay- 
ments would cause confusion ; the latter point has 
been debated for years; ib. 1085-1087. 1186- 
1190. 1246,1247. No difficulty in getting money 
for the Post Office orders by which salaries are paid ; 
ib. 1412, 1413. The proposition for teachers to be 
paid by Inspectors was deemed impracticable ; ib. 
i 5 !o. 

■•^ rese ^f and proposed, in schools with from 75 to 
■’00 pupils; ib. 2230-2240. Most desirable to ac- 
complish the system of quarterly payments; ib. 
2256-2259. 



Salaries of Teachers — continued. 

Of head masters from £75 to £100 a year,' and 
£20 for each pupil-teacher ; a good model school is 
worth from £180 to £200 a year; Newell 2960, 
2961. 

Local contributions to, very small ; subscriptions 
are generally applied to teachers’ salaries ; ib. 29S8- 
2993 - 

Should never be less than £40 a year ; of good 
men from £60 to £70 ; ib. 2994, 2995. 

Should be paid monthly; ib. 2999. Plan sug- 
gested for more expeditious payment than at pre- 
sent ; ib. 3007 ; it would be of advantage to the 
teachers, and cheaper than that in use, Post Office 
orders costing £1,200 a year; ib. 3032-3036. 

No fixed mode of proceeding in cases where sums 
given for teachers’ salaries are not applied for their 
benefit ; method of checking such abuse ; Kelly 3 1 04 - 
3106. 

A few years ago the salaries of school masters were 
much increased to meet the higher expense of living ; 
there should be further increase to keep pace with 
the improvement of the country; Hunter 3198- 
3200. 

Present mode of payment of, is attended with 
difficulty and delay ; an improved mode might be 
devised ; ib. 3591-3594. Teachers’ salaries were 
at one time paid to the managers ; ib. 3595. 

The supply of teachers is sufficient for the pay 
offered; ib. 3210. 

The salary of a first-class teacher is depressed un- 
less he has an average attendance of 35 ; a first- 
class salary once enjoyed is not reduced unless the 
attendance falls to 30 ; ib. 3589, 3590. 

The salaries of teachers are remitted quarterly by 
means of Post Office orders ; they will be paid ordi- 
narily within three or four weeks after they are 
due ; the remittances scarcely ever miss in the ordi- 
nary delivery ; the order is drawn hi favour of the 
teacher, and sent to the manager; Claridge 3813- 
3824. The manager has to fill up an elaborate ac- 
count before payment is made to the teacher; if 
manager delays, payment is delayed; ib. 3829,3830. 
General routine of business described as to the ob- 
taining, transmission, and payment of the orders ; 
ib. 3831-3838. 3890-3898. 3903-3924. The whole 
question of teachers’ salaries is in a state of transi- 
tion ; ib. 3898, 3899. 

A Post Office order in favour of the teacher is 
sent through the manager ; in most cases the receipt 
is signed by teacher and countersigned by manager 
before the Board pays the money ; if teacher goes 
away before receiving his salary, the manager returns 
the order ; Kelly 3126-3132. 

Low salaries a cause of the scarcity of assistant 
teachers; O’ Carroll 4410, 4411. 

Quarterly payments are satisfactory ; monthly 
payments unnecessary and impracticable, they could 
not be made through the Inspectors ; Sheridan 4770, 
477 1 - 54 ° 5 - 54 12 ; of teachers are very poor; an 
efficient teacher of lowest class should be able to earn 
mechanics’ wages; ib. 4786—4794. 5197—5201. 

Increase of, in higher classes, an inducement to 
endeavour to rise"; ib. 4799. 

The increase of salary resulting from classification 
compensates for loss of salary during training ; But- 
ler 6394. 

Should be fixed partly by results and partly by 
classification; Fitzgerald 8630, S631. 

Of the different classes of masters and mistresses 
not sufficient ; if the results were satisfactory after 
three or five years’ practice a teacher ought to look 
for an increase; Bp. Horrian 8762-8769. 

Desirability of recasting ; Kavanagh 1 2434. 

In female lay schools have trebled since 1839 ; 
there has been no improvement in convent schools ; 
ib. 12686, 12687. 

Should be increased by payments by results ; a 
superannuation fund formed by deductions from 
salaries would not be popular; O'Reilly 1 5020. 1 5024. 

y I’ 
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Salaries op Teachers — continued. 

Local contributions towards, what might be ex- 
pected ; Warren 15240. 

Are insufficient-; some inducement should be held 
out in the shape of a reward for continued exer- 
tion ; Bp. Keane 15670. 

Are too low ; should be increased, chiefly in the 
direction of first of third, and more especially in the 
case of the older teachers received into connexion 
with the Board several years ago; Mahonj 17019- 
17021. 17029. 

Of teachers insufficient; complaints of teachers 
thereupon; might be increased by a local rate; 
statement of various amounts of ; rate depends on 
classification, and on average attendance of scholars, 
*bc. ; Macdonough 17616-17674. What the rates 
should be; ib. 17708-17717. 17 724-1 7732. 17779- 
17784. 

Are already too low, and would not endure a 
rebate for pensions ; ib. 17696. Of female teachers 
less than of male teachers ; ib. 17733. Some teach- 
ers have extra allowances for teaching extra subjects ; 
ib. 17740-17743- 

Increase in, should be provided for by local 
rates; ib. 17779-17784. 

Originally granted in augmentation of local con- 
tributions ; proportion of one to the other ; a large 
increase ought to come from locality; ib. 17856- 
17861. 

Not sufficient; J. S. Porter 18071. Increase 
in, should be made dependent on resul ts ; ib. 
18073-18075. Should be aided by residences ; ib. 
18084. 

Complaint as to, from teachers of Ulster; pay- 
ment should be made by Post Office order direct to 
the teacher, or by Inspector; increase of, from local 
sources veiy precarious; Matthews 18268. 18283, 
18284. 18387, 18388. 

Of Irish teachers about one-third those of English 
teachers; grounds for the assertion; ib. 18269- 
18274: Have been augmented, but not in suffi- 

cient proportion to other professions ; ib. 18277. 

Payment of teachers’ salaries often delayed on 
account of nonadjustment of accounts or absence of 
manager; ib. 18279-18284. 18414, 18415. 

Should not depend on average attendance; low 
attendance is not the fault of the teacher ; ib. 18326- 
18329. 18407, 18408. 

Present rate and desired augmentations and altera- 
tions of salaries ; the lowest class teacher ought to 
have as much as a common labourer earns ; ib. 
,8330-18343. 18453-18455. i854i-i8543- Com- 
parison of teachers’ salaries with those of policemen 
and excise officers ; ib. 18402-18406. 

Insufficiency of ; Gallagher 19153- I 9 I 9 I - Sug- 
gested alterations of; ib. 19211-19219. 

Complaint of inadequacy of, by teachers of Mun- 
ster; O' Callaghan 19757. 19806. Increase of, 
desired; ib. 19784. 19810-19821. No objection to 
present system of payment of, through managers ; 
ib. 19919-19924. 20060, 20061. 

Are inadequate ; should be supplemented by the 
State with fixed residences ; Be Vara 20204. Better 
increased by a i-esidence and kitchen garden than by 
money ; by teaching cooking ; and by non-vested 
training schools, so as to improve the teachers’ 
classification ; ib. 202 11-202 14. 20374-20377. 

20382-20387. Salaries being regulated on a fixed 
system, the clergy and gentry have not thought it 
their office to interfere ; ib. 203 1 5. 

Should be augmented by local contributions, etc. ; 
residence and garden desirable ; Warburton 20874- 
20876. 

In Roman Catholic schools in Manchester ; mode 
of payment of ; Toole 2 1 443-2 1 448. 

Should be increased by addition of residence and 
land; M Mcnami.i 21948-21954. 

Bern" dependent on their classification, become 



Salaries op Teachers — continued. 
unequal to teacher’s merits ; supposed case exem- 
plifying this view; O'Hara 26806-26811. 

See also Church Education Society: 4. Teachers 
and their Salaries. Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 
National Schools. Teachers. 

Santry School : 

The training institution of the Incorporated So- 
ciety ; good education given there; Ilackett 25788- 
25793- . 

Was instituted for the purpose of training Pro- 
testant schoolmasters ; although the number trained 
there is small, it is doubtful if a Parliamentary 
grant would increase its efficiency ; young men 
trained at, readily find situations ; success of pupils 
with Science and Art Department ; large grant from 
the latter ; master does not neglect his specified 
work in consequence ; ib. 25934-25943. Training 
staff of ; ib. 26000—26005. 

“ School 

Meaning of, in Board’s reports ; Fitzgerald 8559- 

8563- 

School Accounts. See Accounts. 

School Farms : 

Desirability of attaching small farms of two or 
three acres to schools ; De Vere 20221—20226. 
20369-20373. 20448-20452. 

See Agricultural Schools and Model Farms. 

School Fees. See Fees. 

School Gardens : 

Importance of ; Card. Cullen 26613. 

See also Agricultural Schools and Model 
Farms. 

School-houses -. 

Payment of rent for, by teachers is very gene- 
ral ; Newell 24816—24831. 

School Libraries : 

Extract from report of 1855 referring to, recom- 
mending their establishment ; action of Kildare- 
place Society on this subject ; no action has been 
taken by the Board in furtherance of ; desirability 
of; Keenan 1429-1437. 1488-1490.. 

See also Lending Libraries. 

School Register : 

No particular form of, required by Pxivy Coun- 
cil ; Toole 21285-21288. 

School Requisites : 

Sometimes supplied by teachers to their loss ; 
Matthews 18466-18475. 

Board does not now supply free stock of books ; 
they supply school apparatus, of a more permanent 
character; model schools are supplied with free 
stock as required ; Newell 24844-24846. 

School Residences. See Residences. 

School Sites. See Sites for Schools. 

School Statistics : 

Much simplified of late, to the relief of the 
teachers; O' Callaghan 201 33-20140. 

Schools in Canada : 

Information concerning ; Gordon 18723 et passim. 

Schools : 

1. Generally. 

2. Vested and Non-vested. 

1. Generally. 

A few well-endowed schools to which teachers 
could be promoted as to a prize would give life to 
the system; Keenan 1493- 

In one sense town schools are better than country 
schools, as having a greater attendance, and there- 
fore more fees ; Hunter 3*58 — 3 J 6°. 
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Schools — continued. 

1. Generally — continued. 

Bate in aid towards support of, (not school-houses,) 
would not succeed in Ireland ; education should be 
provided for, out of Consolidated Fund ; Sheridan 
5140-5145. A few instances of undue multiplica- 
tion of ; probability of increase of small schools ; ib. 
5338-554°. 

Schools are generally more comfortable than chil- 
dren’s homes, even where fuel is deficient ; should 
be made as comfortable as possible ; ib. 5390-5394. 

Great want of middle schools throughout Ireland ; 
ib- 5497. 549.3- 

Under tx-ained teachei-s better than those under 
untrained ; Butler 6012 ; O’Sullivcm 7880-7886. 

Common schools in the counti-y are pi-actically 
denominational schools ; objection to one clei-gyman 
becoming manager of twelve or eighteen schools 
when two or three would be sufficient ; Bp. Dorrian 
8756, 8757. 

Objections to the rule that a site be procured be- 
fore a grant be made; instances of its inapplica- 
bility, and of exceptions made; ib. 8790-8802. 
8804-8817. 

Inability of bulk of Catholic population to main- 
tain schools ; contributions by Catholics for the 
support of; ib. 9167. 9171, 9172. 

Catholics saw that the Board intended, by means 
of its vested schools, to secui-e the system of schools 
all over Ii-eland to itself, tlierefoi-e they resolved 
to keep the sites of schools in their own hands ; 
ib. 9167-9x70. 

The selection of a school rests in the pai-ent, 
guided by the teachers of his Church ; if the pai-ent 
opposes, he acts in violation of his px-inciples ; ib. 
9218-9220. 

Schools for a higher class of education very 
desirable; the only want is to make the present 
model schools good ti-aining schools ; Christian 
Brothers teach the elements of mechanics, and Na- 
tional Board schools should as far as possible teach 
such things ; ib. 9221-9233. 

Multiplication of, a cause of deteriorated instruc- 
tion and lessened attendance ; are moi-e numerous 
not where there is most population, but where there 
are most x-eligious parties ; number of, should be 
reduced; Kavanac/h 10173-10185. 

Irish people are not universally in favour of 
denominational schools ; Macdonnell 11212-11216. 
11226-11228. 

A school to be useful must be of reasonable size ; 
but from religious difficulties small schools must bo 
aided; Kavanagh 12062, 12063. Evil of multipli- 
cation of small schools ; in lax-ge schools teacliex-s are 
not properly paid ; ib. 12677. 

In remote districts depend mostly on the clex-gy ; 
O'Reilly 14870. 

Mixed for boys and girls desirable; some small 
rural schools of this sox-t among the best known, 
generally with female teachers ; ib. 14903-14906. 

Complaint of multiplication of, not known to be 
well-fouxxded ; ib. 14917-14919. 

Suppoxted by the State, if intended for Catholics, 
should be under Catholic control ; ax-e not made 
available for all by being made objectionable to some ; 
ib. I4959 _i 49^ 1 - The State abstractedly has uo 
right to control ; the people forming the State have 
the light; ib. 14966-14969. A voluntax-y x-ate fox- 
support of denominational schools would be adopted 
xn most districts, but not for a stereotyped form of 
National school ; ib. 14976-14980. 

Too much time taken up in common rural schools 
with details of grammar and geography ; ib. 15076. 

Patron, on applying for aid, should state his rules 
ot religxous instruction, as a security to the State 
and the public, which should not be changed ; Warren 
15284-15286. 15289. 

Only one school belonging to Clare-street Commis- 
sioners in connexion with National Board ; Kyle 
1 5403 et seq. J 



Schools — continued. 

1. Generally — continued. 

Supported by the State should be open to all, the 
religious scx-uples of minorities being protected • 
Wilson 16033-16035. If clergy be excluded from 
management of, Inspectors should become managers, 
and their numbers increased ; the Board should take 
moi-e of the local management into its own hands ; 
ib. 16278-16280. A committee of management of 
parents would answer in some places; ib. 16281. 

No reason to disapprove of mixed schools for boys 
and girls ; Petticrew 16692-16697. Female teachers 
well able to manage such; ib. 16698. 

If schools were all under denominational manage- 
ment, the attendance would not be denominational ; 
as in England (proved by the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission) children of all denominations attend 
the same schools and receive a common religious 
education; Mahony 17137, 17138. 

Difference in payments to ordinary, and convent, 
and monastic schools ; payments should be by results ■ 
Gaynor 17392-17398. 

The attention shown to children, and their im- 
provement in learning, attract parents more than 
the church of the teacher; J. S. Porter 18 106. 

All private managers and local patrons should be 
swept away, and the schools placed under paid or 
unpaid Commissioners of Education, under local in- 
spection bxit not local authority, as in the present 
state of things, which it is not desirable to alter ; 
tb. 18113-18119. 

Cleanliness, order, and habits of decorum of vital 
importance in schools, ib. 18237, 18238. 

Local tax in aid of, desirable ; ib. 18255-18257. 
Few ordinary schools wherein foreign languages 
are taught; desirability of teaching Latin and French ; 
pupils would like it; Matthews 18297. 18302. 

Many cases where teachers have to pay rent for 
their school-houses ; ib. 18310-18325. 

Some restraint should be put upon the establish- 
ment of rival schools ; ib. 18359-18362. 

Teaching primary schools not a suitable career for 
ambitious men ; it is sufficient exercise for powers 
of an energetic man ; ib. 18559, 18660. 

Children generally go totheschool nearest to them ; 
those with a higher character for instruction generally 
attx-aetthe more advanced children; Be Fere 20198, 
20199. 

Schools for primary education should be supported 
partly by Consolidated Fund, and partly -by local 
conti'ibutions and school-fees ; ib. 20355—20357. 

Claim of small schools for aid ; Bp. of Ossory 
20622—20626. 

Small schools necessary in some localities; ib. 
20683, 20684. Church Education Society might 
assist such, when Government would not ; ib. 
20686, 20687. 

Description of, in witness’s parish, at Eamelton ; 
in Gox-ey; Atkins 20697-20714. 

Children are often sent where they will be best 
taught, in-espective of religious instruction ; ib. 
20752-20754. 

Suggestion of the grouping of small schools, under 
a circulating master ; ib. 20755. 

Schools of the Irish Society ax-e in connexion with 
the National Board; high opinion of the secular know- 
ledge taught in ; are mixed in attendance, but the 
great majority are Presbyterians or Episcopalian 
Protestants; Williamson 20959. 21098—21105. 

In the parish of Cappagh, Tyrone ; about ten ox- 
twelve Roman Catholic children in each of the four ; 
some Protestant children attend the Catholic schools 
in the parish; Byrne 21558-21566. No inconve- 
nience or indifference to religion arises from the 
mixture; ib. 21587-21590. 

No evil apprehended from rival schools ; ib. 
21675, 21676. 

As to Roman Catholic teachers and children in 
Protestant schools, and vice versd ; separate schools 
would be preferable ; ib. 2x677-21679. 

9 P 2 
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Schools — continued. 

1. Generally— continued. 

Can be established by second order of Roman 
Catholic clergy without previous permission of 
bishop ; in teaching, the bishops have the supreme 
power, the subordinates being accountable to them ; 
Toole 21871-21885. 

In many places are gradually acquiring a denomi- 
national character; M‘Menamin 21903, 21904. 

Time occupied by witness in visiting schools in 
Ulster; Kavanagh 22422-22469. 

Between 1831 and 1840 joint applications for aid 
to, were regarded with favour; the practice was 
broken through in 1839 in deference to the Pres- 
byterians; schools under joint management more 
difficult to manage ; ib. 23461-23469. 

Wesleyan schools are non-vested chiefly, and are 
all under Wesleyan management; Tobias 22848— 
22851. 

Prevalent idea that if Government pay for, the 
people ought not to pay anything ; Forde 22986. 

Schools built by Protestant landlord, even with 
Roman Catholic teachers appointed by him, can only 
be tolerated; witness would not allow the mixed sys- 
tem under any circumstances; ib. 23094, 23095. 

In schools under a denominational system any 
books could be used; people will go where they 
get the best article; ib. 23128-23130. Inspection 
of such schools by Protestant Inspectors would be 
but superficial ; ib. 2313 1. 

As to title by which witness holds his schools, 
and as to the general question of the legal holding 
of Roman Catholic schools ; ib. 23132-23147. 

Desirability of laity wholly or partly supporting, 
and taking a greater interest in the administration 
of; ib. 23242-23246. General backwardness of 
laity regarding schools; ib. 23247, 23248. 

A really Catholic school cannot be carried on to 
which a Protestant parent would have no objection; 
ib. 23278. The minor religious observances of 
Catholics are carried on more or less in schools of 
secular teachers ; ib. 23283. 

Reasons for non-attendance of Sunday-school 
scholars at day schools in north of Ireland ; 
TUMmjton 23507-23509. 23512. 

Reasons for the alterations in rules of National 
Board in 1840 and 1860 in favour of Presbyterians 
and Church of England children ; juxtaposition of 
schools often advantageous to both ; Macdonncll 
23722-23725. 

Three-fourths of, in Ireland, being in the hands 
of priests, are so far denominational ; but the State 
control, through inspection, is beneficial ; the clerical 
party hope it will be lost; Whittle 24162, 24163. 

Inferiority of, in Dublin, and of teachers ; Sheehy 
26369. 26385-26387. The schools in Dubliu are 
not neglected in order to drive children to central 
schools in Marlborough-street ; reasons for the low 
character of schools and teachers in Dublin. ; ib. 
26512. 

Mixed schools preferred, with sufficient safeguards 
against proselytism ; Board's rules, if carried out, 
are sufficient ; ib. 26554-26568. 

The obligation of benefieed clergymen to maintain 
schools would not meet the case of Clonmel district ; 
there cannot be a school without scholars ; the Pro- 
testant minorities there are very small and scattered, 
except in the towns ; O'Hara 26871—26882. 

2. Vested and Non-vested. 

Summary, by provinces, of vested schools, at end 
of 1867 ; Kavanagh, page 435. 

Little practical difference between vested and 
non-vested schools ; a vested school is partly built 
by the State, and different religious denominations 
can instruct in it according to their views ; in a 
non-vested school the manager can confine the re- 
ligious instruction according to his views ; Macdon- 
nell 670. A vested school cannot cease to be vested 
unless there is a clause in the deeds allowing the 



Schools — continued. • 

2. Vested and Non-vested — continued, 
trustees to redeem; ib. 671. Distinction between 
vested and non-vested schools commented on • 
Macdonnell 758-761. 

Distinction as to rules between vested and non- 
vested schools came into operation about 1840 ; 
Keenan 972, 973. 1116, 1117. Admission of 

clergymen to give religious instruction to children 
in vested schools; ib. 974—976. Managers fre- 
quently ignorant whether their schools are vested 
or non-vested ; ib. 975. 

Vested schools proportionately less mixed than 
non-vested ; ib. 976. 

Condition of recently vested schools satisfactory ; 
some erected many years since have fallen into bad 
repair, and others have been diverted from school 
purposes ; vested school-houses are better than the 
non-vested; ib. 1 008-1 on. 1901, 1902. 

About three-fourths of the vested schools are 
under Catholic management ; number of vested and 
non-vested schools under clerical managers and 
under lay manager’s ; ib. 1024-1030. 

If patron of vested school prevented religious in- 
struction by pastors not of same religion Board 
would interfere ; ib. 1250-1252. 

Difference in the mile respecting religious instruc- 
tion in vested and non-vested schools has little 
influence on people in making their choice; the 
patron of the non-vested school declares what reli- 
gious instruction is to be given, in the vested school 
he must admit whatever teacher the parents provide ; 
ib. 1425-1427. 

Board makes grants for enlarging vested schools 
only ; non-vested schools are three times as nume- 
rous as the others; ib. 1770-1772. 

Mixed attendance does not depend upon a school 
being vested or non-vested ; the people do not know 
the difference ; Hunter 3604—3607. In attendance 
at mixed schools, the religious question does not 
enter into computation so much as the qualifications 
of the teacher ; ib. 3608. 

Early distinction between vested and non-vested 
schools in the history of the National Board ; refe- 
rence to Lord Stanley’s letter contemplating that the 
Board should build or possess all the school-houses 
that would be required; ib. 3609-36x8. 

Number of vested schools in Kerry has increased 
greatly since 1860 ; Sheridan 5002, 5003. 

Vested schools are usually built according to plans 
of Board of Works, which are often unsatisfactory ; 
non-vested school buildings seldom so good as the 
vested ; ib. 5260, 5266. 

Patrons vest now more freely than formerly ; 
chief obstacle to vesting is difficulty of obtaining 
sites; one whole district without schools because 
two proprietors will not grant sites ; other causes 
besides difficulties as to sites operate against vesting 
schools ; vested schools in ruins ; one denounced by 
Catholic archbishop is now in ruins; ib. 55 I S— 
5517. The majority are now vested in trustees; 
when schools were vested in Board extension was 
greatly prevented ; proprietors were more ready to 
give sites when schools were vested in Commis- 
sioners ; ib. 5518-5530- 

The Commissioners, before making a grant tor 
building, must be informed as to trustees and security 
for the site ; the trust being that no other than the 
National system will be taught in the school ; the 
trust is no security to Roman Catholics ; Bp. Homan 
9189, 9190. . . 

Original principle as to trust deeds bemg vested 
in Board; its impracticability; incorporation of 
Board in consequence ; opposition of Roman Catho- 
lic body to the new form of vesting deed ; Kavanagh 
10350-10353. They did not object to the original 
principle; ib. 10354. . 

Objection of Episcopalians and Presbyterians to 
original principle of vesting in trustees ; ib. 10354, 
&c. Of the Church Education Society ; tb. 10358, 
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Schools — continued. 

2. Vested and Nonnested — continued. 

T °3 59- Presbyterians never liad any vested schools ; 
Kavanagh 10360. &e. 

Return of the Board in 1864 to the principle of 
local vesting ; three phases of previous system ; dis- 
astrous effect of Board’s attempt in 1845 to get 
possession of all the school property in the kingdom ; 
proportion of expenditure on model schools and ordi- 
nary schools during twenty-five years ; cessation of 
applications to build in consequence of the changes ; 
- statistics of schools built, repaired, &c., during the 
periods of local, corporate, and optional vesting ; 
ib. 10812-108x6. 

Decision of Roman Catholic bishops against giving 
up school property ; abandonment of Lord Stanley’s 
project of vesting aided schools in Board ; opinion 
at Rome in favour of vesting school-houses in clergy ; 
alarm of Roman Catholic bishops on publication of 
Board’s rule in 1845 ; means taken by the Board to 
enforce their rale ; change of rules in 1837 neces- 
sitated change in trust deed ; ib. 10817-10825. 

Opposition of Presbyterians to vested schools ; ib. 
10826-10832. 

Want .of confidence caused by change of Board’s 
rale as to ; return of Board to original obligation ; 
ib. 10833, 10834. 

Number of vested schools in 1867 ; some of these 
are suspended, some are the Board's model schools ; 
amounts contributed to, by the state and by local 
parties ; title defective of many; ib. 10836-10846. 
Proportions expended on ordinary vested schools and 
model schools ; ib. 10845—10856. One-third of non- 
vested schools, woitli perhaps £100 each, erected 
and maintained solely by localities; ib. 10845. 

As to use of non- vested schools for x’eligious wor- 
ship ; ib. 10907-10924. 

Objection of Roman Catholics to vested schools, 
not liking to bind themselves to an experimental 
system; ib. 12535. 

No difference between, as to obligation to exclude 
children from adverse religious instruction ; ib. 
1 9479-. 19481-19487- 

Distinction between, first distinctly stated in 
1843 ; prior to 1840 it was obligatory on patroirs 
of both to provide time and place for separate reli- 
gious instruction ; ib. 23449. 23454. 

The right to give religious instruction in vested 
schools little used ; Macdonnett 11169. 

Ordinary repairs of non-vested schools might be 
made by Government ; mxxch trorrble about repairs 
of vested schools ; ib. 11170-11174. 11208. 11326- 
11329. 

Desks, &c., might be furnished by State at little 
expense ; ib. 1 1 208-1 1 2 1 1 . 

Proportion of vested schools under Presbyterian 
managers, prior to 1840 ; Berlceley 11765-1 1768. 

As to building of, by or under Board of Works ; 
estimates for four classes quoted ; Stack 14066- 
14081. None for less than 60 scholars built by 
Board of Works ; ib. 14153. Old plans still used ; 
better made but xrot adopted ; ib. 14154-14158. 

Some are -under local management, some ai-e ma- 
naged by the Board ; M‘ Mitten 14607. In vested 
schools i-eligious instruction is given to Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants alike ; in non-vested schools, 
where there are Catholic children under a Protestant 
master, the teacher is prohibited from giving reli- 
gious instruction ; ib. 14627. 

Distinction between vested and non-vested 
schools ; non-vested are objectionable; ib. 14702. 

Difficulty in getting joint managers for non-vested 
schools; Kyle 15411. 

Not many vested schools under Protestants or 
Catholics in Cloyne diocese; Roman Catholic clergy 
give i-eligious instraction in vested schools of which 
they are patrons; Bp. Keane 15539-15544. 

There are many non-vested under Roman Catho- 
lic patrons in Cloyne diocese ; ib. 15545. 

Those vested in the Board are frequently in bad 



Schools — continued. 

2. Vested and Non-vested — continued, 
repair, from the never-ending round of letter- writing 
and confusion ; non-vested schools are repaired by 
the managers ; all schools should be kept in repair 
by the State; Bp. Keane 15651, 15652. 

Repairs by teachers much to be regretted ; some 
means should be taken to i-elieve the teachers of 
this ; there would be no occasion for a local Board 
to effect it ; it might be done between the Inspec- 
tor and manager; ib. 15654—15660. 

Religious education of the minority in non-vested 
schools was obligatory by Lord Stanley’s letter ; ib. 
I 577 < 5- 

As a rale, the ministers of the three principal 
religious bodies do not go into schools under different 
management; ib. 15808. 

State-paid schools must be open to all ; many non- 
vested schools connected with the Board are at- 
tended by children of only one denomination, but 
the school is not denominational for that i-eason ; 
the conscience clause protecting the smallest mino- 
rity is the essence of the system ; Pettier ew 16505- 
16510. 16514-16516. 

Schools of which witness is manager are non- 
vested ; having Church and Roman Catholic schools 
near at hand ; the attendance in all is mixed ; no 
objection to Presbyterians attending the Catholic 
school, the rules are honourably observed ; children 
mix cordially together ; ib. 16518-16539. 

As to provision for religious instruction to mino- 
x-ities in non-vested schools, under Presbyterian 
manager’s; ib. 16650-16656. 16657-16674. 

Teaching of Presbyterian children by a Roman 
Catholic master; ib. 16675-16685. 

Existence of non-vested schools previous to junc- 
tion of Presbyterians with Board ; ib. 16798, 16799. 
Number of Presbyterian non-vested schools in con- 
nexion with the Board previous to 1840 ; ib. 16802— 
16804. 

Presbyterian schools are non-vested, the denomi- 
nation desiring to keep them in its own control and 
management ; non-vested schools are best for Ire- 
land ; as to schools vested in the Board and vested 
in trustees ; only the pecuniary advantage to 
schools being vested in the Board ; the subject of 
vested or non-vested schools, as such, has xrot beeir 
before the Presbyterian body; ib. 16842-16854. 

Vested schools were originally an essential part 
of National system, which was departed from 
through force of circrrmstances ; ib. 16895-16902. 

Tire establishment of non-vested schools no depar- 
ture from the fundamental principles of National 
Board ; admission of those lately built only an 
extension of the system ; ib. 16896-16902. 

Statements as to time for religious instruction in 
non-vested schools, and as to modifications of rule 
relating to it ; ib. 16912—16935. 

Non-vested schools originated in recognition of 
existing denominational schools; ib. 16957-16961. 

Non-vested school in Naas, with 3 Protestants 
to 150 Catholics; Macdonough 17966-17969. Not 
regarded as a mixed school ; ib. 18008. Pupils in, 
provide for incidental expenses ; manager repairs ; 
as to teachers and monitors in ; could not be worked 
to better advantage ; ib. 17996—18003. 

The encouragement by the Board of great num- 
bers of non-vested schools built in close connexion', 
with churches or chapels, and managed by the min- 
isters, is a proof of the Board’s drifting into deno- 
minationalism ; J. S. Porter 18087. 

Witness’s schools are non-vested, and are in con- 
nexion with the Board, notwithstanding the latter’s 
inclination to denominationalism ; ib. 18094-18099- 

Patrons have always claimed the right to rtse non- 
vested schools for Sunday teaching; ib. 18 100. 

Utter disapproval of distinction between ; Board’s 
aid should be withdrawn immediately from non- 
vested and all Chux’ch or conventual schools ; ib. 
18225-18229. 
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Schools — continued. 

2. Vested and Non-vested — continued. 

Difference between non-vested schools and Cana- 
dian schools; Gordon 19078-19082. 

In vested schools all the clergy have a right to 
come in and teach religion ; in non-vested schools the 
religion is given according to the will of the mana- 
ger ; in the secular department the teaching, the 
books, and inspection are the same ; De Vere 20302— 
20309. 

Complaints of delay by Board of Works in build- 
ing, -repairing, <fcc. ; ib. 20460-20470. 20479—20481. 

Distinction between ; ib. 20488—20506. 

No difficulty in Elphin parochial school (non- 
vested) with regard to religious instruction for 
twenty or twenty-five years; Wa/rburton 20897- 
20900. 

Religious instruction of Protestant children in a 
vested Roman Catholic school, by a Protestant 
curate; Byrne 21641-21650. 

Instance of non-vested school under a Church 
clergyman with a Roman Catholic master, who reads 
the Authorized Version to Protestant children ; ib. 
21651-21654. 

No instance known of application by priest to 
give religious instruction in Protestant non-vested 
school; ib. 21701— 21702. 

Facilities afforded by Government in regard to 
religious instruction in vested schools, but no pro- 
vision or compulsion ; M'Menamin 22149— 22155. 

The rules of the Board as to religious teaching 
by their own ministers, &c., to minorities in a vested 
school would be carried out in nuns’ schools ; ib. 
22201-22205. 

Decided opposition to the system of vested 
schools; the strength of the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion is to keep schools under their own control ; 
Forde 23017. 

Very few in the hands of Catholic clergy and 
laity; ib. 23018. 

Members of denominations should be managers of 
their own schools; ib. 23019, 23020. 

Managers may exclude religious teaching in non- 
vested schools ; Card. Cullen 27044, 27045. 

Objections to vested schools ; no difficulty in 
obtaining security that schools built by Government 
grant should fulfil their purpose ; ib. 27073-27075. 

Proportion of cost of vested schools paid by Na- 
tional Board or Board of Works; Owen 27486- 
27494. As to estimates for ; ib. 27497-27507. 

Repair of non-vested schools might be undertaken 
by Board of Works with increase of staff ; ib. 27521- 
2 75 2 3- 27556. Bu ilding of, usually carried on by 
local parties, whoso proportion is invariably paid by 
them before Board of Works commences building ; 
ib. 27564-27571. If local parties build, the grant is 
not paid till the school is complete; ib. 27572- 
2 7575- Gfton aided in building by the lodgment 

payments in kind, which answers very well ; ib. 
27576. 

V ote annually taken by Board of Works for build- 
ing vested schools; number built ; ib. 27577-27581. 

Sec also Christian Brothers’ Schools. Dublin. 
Hedge Schools. Model Schools. National 
Schools. Night Schools. Private Adven- 
ture Schools. ' Training Schools. Wes- 
leyan Schools. 

Science and Art Department: 

No official recognition of classes in connexion 
with the Natioual Board formed under the Science 
and Art Department ; Macdonnell 756, 757. 

Art and science schools should be established in 
connexion with the National Board ; teachers in 
many places take advantage of the system volun- 
tarily ; the result has been satisfactory ; some teach- 
ers in model schools were doing nearly as much in 
teaching physical science ; and many teachers have 
obtained first-class certificates from the Science and 
Art Depai'tment in London ; Hunter 3506—3515. 



Science and Art Department — continued. 

The system of payments for teaching physical 
science should be done through the instrumentality 
of the National Board ; the temptation to ne*lect 
the regular business of schools is great, the pay 
ments by the Science and Art Department being 
high; 3516-3522. The teaching of physical 
science, if done judiciously, would not interfere 
with primary education ; ib. 3423-3525. 

Connexion of Christian Brothers’ schools with • 
Grace 9668—9670. 

Assistance rendered by, to some teachers in Ire- 
land ; Macdonnell 23994-23999. 

The classes carried on in model schools in con- 
nexion with, are for the improvement of the pupils • 
ib. 24000, 24001. 

Model schools are in connexion with ; payments 
by, depend upon results ; National Board has nothin* 
to do with the Department ; relations of Depart 
ment with model schools and Marlborough-street • 
Newell 24543-24561. Examinations in connexion 
with, are faulty and dishonest ; dishonesty chiefly 
in Belfast; ib. 24752-24797. 24800-24813. 

Scotland : 



Mixed system should be extended to ; non-com- 
pulsion as to religious teaching has been the practice 
there from time immemorial ; Newell 24595. 

Scriptural Schools : 

Definition of the term, according to witness ; Ir- 
win 9972-9978. National schools are not entitled 
to the designation ; ib. 9978-9980. 



Scripture Education: 

Observations as to, by Roman Catholics and by 
the State; Andrews 14842—14849. 



“ Scripture Extracts 

Non-introduction of, into Clonmel model school, 
led to secession of Dr. Whately and two others 
from the Board; passages from* Whately’ s letters 
referring to ; in one sense approved by Dr. Murray ; 
they now form part of special religious instruction ; 
Kavanagh 12086-12088. 12182-12184. Informa- 
tion in, should be widely disseminated, but through 
safe and authorized parties ; ib. 12115-12117. 

Not fit to be used by Catholics in schools where 
they would be taught by Protestants ; though used 
for instruction of his own children, witness cannot 
urge their use in some of the model schools (in 
1852); ib. 12456-12465. 

Dr. VVliately thought that “ Scripture Extracts ” 
would be a means of undermining Romanism ; 
Card. Cullen 27255. 

Scripture Lessons an essential feature of the 
Board’s books ; they have not been touched ; Keenan 
1544, 1545. 1752. 



Scriptures : 

Resolutions of Synod of Ulster in 1833 as to 
reai ling of ; Hunter 3619. 

Reading the, in the Authorized Version by Roman 
Catholics an act of abandonment of faith ; Kava- 
nagh 121 15. As to reading of, in Authorized Ver- 
sion by Roman Catholics, either at parents’ desire 
or under pressure ; cases put forward of pressure 
exercised; ib. 12115-12152. 

Must be read in Erasmus Smith’s schools ; not 
used for teaching reading; Thorp 12759; Budkin 
135 1 2 ct seq. 

Use of, as a reading book, in the Church Educa- 
tion schools, an advantage over the National sys- 
tem ; M'lvor 13 791 -13794. 

The rule requiring every child of every denomi- 
nation to read the Authorized Version uncatholic 
and unprotestant ; as a principle, untenable ; ib. 
I 3795- 

Principal objection formerly held by Wesleyans 
to National Board was the exclusion of, as a class 
book; M'Millen 14492, 14493. 1 45 6 r . 
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Scriptures — continued. 

Opinion of Archbishop Murray, as to reading the 
New Testament by teachers in National schools; 
Andrews 14752-14758. 

Douay Version allowed to be read by the Kil- 
dare-place Society; Authorized Version only per- 
mitted by Church Education Society ; ib. 14809- 
14813. 

The use of the Protestant or the Douay Version 
in the two classes of schools will cause a system to 
become denominational ; ib. 14828. 

If the State allows Boman Catholics to use their 
own version, and to interpret it as they please, it 
ought to require its Authorized Version to be read 
and used ; ib. 14844. 

Beading the New Testament only might be 
accepted as a compromise, but teachers would in- 
troduce the Old to support their own views; ib. 
14856-14863. 

As to indiscriminate reading of Authorized 
Version in schools ; O'Reilly 15084-15088. 

Use of Authorized Version by Eev. D. Curoe in 
a Catholic school ; ib. 15101 etseq. 

Authorized Version of, read by a Eoman Catholic 
master to Protestant children, under a Church 
clergyman, in a non-vested school; Byrne 2x651- 
21654. 

Every child who goes to Church Education schools 
must read the Bible ; it is the fundamental rule ; 
Blacker 16444, 16445. 

It is within the spirit of Board’s rules to refer to, 
in reproof of faults, without quoting':' them ; Byrne 
21658-21660. 

The Church Education Society’s rule, as to read- 
ing, in school, will not be relaxed, either with a view 
of including Eoman Catholics or of receiving State 
aid ; Bp. of Ossory 20539. 

Beading of, in their schools, is regarded by Church 
Education Society as essential ; ib. 20582. 

A restriction on the use of the Bible would be 
regarded as a grievance by the clergy, and would 
not be submitted to ; ib. 20586. 

Number of children in Sunday-school Society’s 
schools able to read and not able to read, meaning 
probably not able to read at all ; Pilkinaton 22*60. 
235 6 5. non- 
objections to reading the Bible in Church Educa- 
tion schools ; it is in violation of the discipline of 
the Church, and poor children cannot make a reli- 
gion out of it ; Card. Cullen 26650. 

Number of children reading Protestant Version 
in Protestant schools ; ib. 27045. 

See also Church Education Society : 2, 3, 5. 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 



Scripture Texts : 

As to use of, for wi-iting copies ; Bp. of Down 
and Connor 19707, 19708. 

Secretaries of National Board : 

Memorandum explanatory of Eesident Commis- 
sioner’s views regarding division of duties of Secre- 
taries of National Board ; Claridge 3969. 

See National Education, Board of : 2. Officers. 

Secretary of State for Education : 

In case of appointment of, there should be a per- 
manent resident Under-Secretary for Ireland ; and 
if a fit man be appointed, a second paid Commis- 
sioner would not be necessary ; the maintenance of 
the present Board would still be desirable ; Macdon- 
r*U 23638-23643. 



Secular Education and Instruction : 

Is preferable to denominationalism ; APMit 
14587- Parents would look to religious insti 
won; ib. 14591, 14592. 

Is preferable for both England and Ireland 
consequence of the variety of religious opinio! 
d>. 14692-14701. 



Secular Education and Instruction — continued. 
Instituted and paid for by the State would not 
adapt itself to the wants of the country ; would be 
practicallyatheistical ; would drift into denomination- 
alism ; a line cannot be drawn between secular and 
religious teaching ; if paid for by the State simply, 
it might answer ; O'Reilly 14981-14984. 

Should be controlled by State, and not be trusted 
to either Protestant or Eoman Catholic bishops 
and clergy ; Warren 15348— 15352. 

Might be improved in National schools ; Bp. 
Keane 15537. 

A system of strictly secular teaching not desirable ; 
Petticrew 16557. State should pay for only secular 
and moral instruction, leaving denominations to 
teach their own peculiar views ; ib. 16622. 

If aided by the State solely, schools under such a 
system would soon become proselytizing ; Maluony 
17164-17166. 

Disadvantages attending the State’s aiding a mere 
secular system ; ib. 172 14-172 16. 

Former evidence [Q. 17214, <fcc.] corrected as to 
system of ; more objectionable than that of Church 
Education Society ; under it, teachers might intro- 
duce religious instruction at any time, Inspector ex- 
amining only as to secular teaching ; ib. 25685. 

The Irish system is only secular; Ross 17497. 
State bound to provide and pay for secular educa- 
tion only ; J. S. Porter 18191. 

Only should be recognised by the State ; Bp. of 
Down and Connor 19586-19590. 19601, 19602. 
19607. Outlines of a system of, as proposed by wit- 
ness; ib. 19586 et seq. In which any books could 
be used, as none could be considered objectionable 
ib. 19617. 

Secular education would not exclude moral in- 
struction; ib. 19624. 

Under a system of, there would be no need for 
protection of minorities ; ib. 19646-19649. 

Eeligious instruction, with a system of, could be 
given at any time not interfering with the secular 
teaching ; ib. 19655-19658. 

Teachers ai-e bound by the Board to give, four 
hours for live days a week ; O' Callaghan 20023- 
20035. 

In vested and non-vested schools is the same, so 
also the, books and inspection ; De Verc 20303- 
20308. 

Plan for State aid according to results in secular 
teaching, without interfering with religions educa- 
tion ; Bp. of Ossory 20536 et seq. 

A system of State secular education advocated ; 
Atkins 20743—20750. 

Opinion in favour of the State concerning itself 
only with ; ib. 20757-20761. 

, Phe desire for, is growing in Ireland ; at same 
time there is no fear of the want of l-eligious instruc- 
tion ; ib. 20770-20776. 

The State cannot i - ecognise secular education 
only, being bound to protect minorities; Byrne 
2 1 688-2 1 690. The suggested system of State attend- 
ing exclusively to, leaving religious instruction to 
patrons, would not meet with general approval ; 
declaration signed by witness among 2,754 signa- 
tures, in favour of united secular education; ib. 
21788-21798.' 

State should confine its action and support en- 
tirely to ; Tobias 22760-22764. If adopted, no 
matterwhohas chargeof theschool ; ib. 22793. Clergy 
should not be bound to give, and books should be 
free from all religious bias ; ib. 22794—22797. 

Not efficient, because too ambitious ; Fords 
22942. Inspection should be limited to, even 
with Inspectors of same denomination; ib. 22955. 
22962-22965. Catholics do not recognise the 
possibility' of giving, without religious instruction 
combined; ib. 23070, 23071. 

A system of secular education only, supported by 
the State, would get r;d of some present difficulties, 
but induce others ; MacdonncU 23714. 
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Secular Education and Instruction — continued. 

A scheme for the' State to concern itself with 
secular education only, leaving the patron to 
give or withhold religious instruction, would not he 
suited to Ireland, because there would be no pro- 
vision for the minority ; the clergy would like it, but 
the laity on both sides are satisfied with the present 
system ; Lorujfidd 24347-24350. 

See also State, The. 

Separate Schools : 

In Canada, as to establishment and character of, 
Gordon 18809-18833. 18955-18964. Correspond 
to non-vested schools in Ireland; ib. 18962. 

Principles on which public or separate schools are 
allowed by the State in Canada ; ib. 18975—18982. 

Some points of difference in, in Upper and Lower 
Canada ; ib. 18838—18849. Number of, with Roman 
Catholic teachers, and of common schools, in Upper 
Canada ; ib. 18869-18876. 18894—18898. Persons 
supporting, were exempt from the ordinary school- 
rate; ib. 18931. 

“ Sermons for Sundays and Festivals,” &c. : 

Passages quoted from ; Mahony 17221-17230. 

Explanation as to change of initial of author in 
title page of second edition ; Duffy 23320-23340. 

Shankill : 

Fictitious nature of returns of attendance at school 
at; Kavanagh 10700— 107 19. 

Siieehy, Edward, Esq., first-class District Inspector 
under National Board, evidence of; pages TIG-1— 
1170. 

Sheridan, John Edward, Esq., Head Inspector under 
National Board, evidence of; paycs 205—253. 587, 
588. 

Singing : 

Taught in the schools in South Dublin District ; 
it is liked by the children ; O' Carroll 4360. 4369- 
437i- 

Sisters of Charity : 

Two schools established by, in connexion with 
National Board in 1867 ; efficient lay teacher in, 
untrained ; the sisters attend to the religious in- 
struction ; excellence of secular teaching in ; Sheehy 
26418-26422. 

See also Convent Schools. Nuns. 

Sisters of Mercy. See Convent Schools. N uns. 

Sites for Schools : 

Difficulty in procuring ; Keenan 1 407 ; Bp. Dorrian 
8649; M‘ Menandn 21929; Allies 25664; Card. 
Cullen 27277. 

Keogh’s Act enables a landlord to grant a site for 
a school, however limited his interest, on condi- 
tion that ho gets a market price for the land ; Bp. 
Dorrian 8649-8652. 

Objections to rale of Board as to requirement of 
eligible site before grant; instance cited of its 
inapplicability; objection .as to allowance for assistant 
teachers; ib. 8790-8802. 8804-8817. 

The law should enable any persons to force a site 
for a school upon proof of the necessity for it being 
shown ; the clergyman should naturally be one of 
the trustees ; ib. 9237-9241. 

Difficulties in procuring sites for schools are of 
frequent occurrence, even when the full market 
value is offered; ib. 9252-9257. 

May be conveyed by founders either to Board or 
to trustees : Kavanagh 11020. 

National system hampered by the difficulty in 
procuring ; powers should be given to take land 
for schools, with protection to the landlord as in 
analogous cases ; De Vere 20190-20193. 

If taken compulsorily, the schools would become 



Sites for Schools — continued 

vested in the Board, and built and repaired as now 
and subject to same rales ; De Vere 20359-20363. 

Forschools formerly granted in fee, now neglected 
ought to be made available before further compul- 
sory powers given ; ib. 20364, 20365. 

No difficulty in obtaining sites for schools under 
Roman Catholic management in Omagh; Byrne 
21713-21719. 

Difficulties in obtaining sites for schools ; in some 
cases to the possible deprivation of all education 
to the population ; Government should look to 
scattered populations first; M‘Menamin 21929- 
21933. As to the question of patronage connected 
with; ib. 21938-21944. 

Non-provision of, by landlords, one cause of so 
many children not being able to read ; Pilkingtou 
2 3568, 23569. 

No difficulty in obtaining, in Dublin diocese ; no 
objection to grants from Protestant landlords who 
honestly intend not to interfere with faith of chil- 
dren ; there is in case of those who are members 
of proselytizing societies ; Card. Cullen 27277- 
27283. 

Sligo Model School : 

Opposition to the erection of, as to ; Kavanagh 
12652-12665. 

Small Farms : 

Prejudice in Ireland against ; Baldioin 4662-4673. 

Social Intercourse : 

Arising from the National system ; Petticreio 
16752, 16753. 

Not much between Catholics and Protestants in 
higher ranks of life in north of Ireland ; Boss 17428. 

Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge : 

Books and prints of, though unobjectionable in 
themselves, not sufficient for Roman Catholics ; Bp. 
Dorrian 8686, 8687. 

South Dublin District : 

The district extends about seven miles from 
Dublin up to the mountains ; schools in it described ; 
O'Carroll 3982-3984. 3995, 3996. 4010-4019. 4372- 
4377- 4403-4406. 

Eleven or twelve infant schools in, chiefly under 
the management of clergymen ; most of the teachers 
in them trained as monitors, and then appointed as 
teachers; ib. 4146-4152. Lowest age of children 
beginning school ; ib. 4159, 4160. Frightful over- 
crowding in infant schools ; schools so overcrowded 
not clean ; some are not warmed in winter time ; 
ib. 4325-4332. . 

Singing taught in some schools in the district ; 
ib. 4252, 4253. The best singing is in Baggot- 
street schools ; boys like it, and it is useful in the 
girls’ schools, they being taught to sing in the choir ; 
ib. 4360.4369.4371. 

Drawing is not usually taught in schools in 
Dublin ; in some of the convent schools it is, and 
in Harold’s-cross and Jolin-street schools ; some 
drawings are sent in for competition under the 
Science and Art Department ; ib. 4360-4370. 

The number of children for whom capitation fees 
are paid in, cannot be limited to area of school ; 
the poor would go to the proselytizing schools, dis- 
regarding everything but food and clothes ; popu- 
lation is sufficient for many schools ; 600 children 
going last February to the Irish Church Mission 
schools who would go to Roman Catholic schools 
if they had not food and clothes given to them ; 
*'&• 4397-4402. , „ , 

One workhouse school in the district on the de- 
nominational principle ; average attendance and 
teachers at ; ib. 4423-4425. 

South Dublin Union School : 

Sectarian character of ; its withdrawal from con- 
nexion with the Board ; Kavanagh 12585- 
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Spade Husbandry : 

Teaching of, advocated; De Vere 20221-20226. 
20231-20234. 20369-20373. 20448-20452. 

Spade Labour Farm. See Agricultural Schools 
and Model Farms. 

Stack, William, Esq., Chief Clerk of Board of Works 
evidence of ; pages 096-603. 611-613. 

Stanley, Lord, Letter op : 

Regulation as to local subscriptions contained 
in, never carried out ; Keenan 1159. 

System of education set out in, trampled on and 
ignored; Kavanagh 12113, 12114. 

The charter of the National system; under it 
pastoral control was allowed over religious instruc- 
tion ; Bp. Keane 15538. 

Departures from principles of; ib. 15767-15776. 
References to ; Macdonnell 174, 175; Newell 2969 ' 
Hunter 3575, 3576; Sheridan 5313; Butler 6134; 
O'Sullivan 7873. 7897 ; Kavanagh 10813. 10818. 
11035. 12092-12095. 23499; Berlceley 11410- 

11428; O'Reilly 15090; Bp. Keane 15551, 15552 
15684; Wilson 15937. 16000. 16004; Petticrew 
16923-16925; J.S. Porter 18178; Tobias 22812. 
22874 ; Card. Cullen 27052, et passim. 

State, The : 

Should contribute in every way to the ameliora- 
tion of the people, not excluding religion ; Bp. 
Dorrian 9226. ’ 1 ' 

Abstractedly not entitled to control schools built 
by any Church ; considered as the people who form 
it, has a right to control its schools ; O'Reilly 14966- 
14969. 

No line can be drawn between those for whose 
education the State should pay and those who should 
pay for themselves ; pauper schools cannot be estab- 
lished; no absolute objection to State contributions 
to particular classes of schools ; the objection is, 
that they destroy to a great extent voluntary cha- 
ritable effort, and monopolize in State’s hands the 
control of education ; money for education of upper ‘ 
and middle classes should be voted specially ib 
1 5033-1 5°43- 

Should control secular education ; Warren 15248 
15352- 

Interference of, should be confined to finance, 
inspection, and administration ; Bp. Keane 15850- 
15862. 3 

• ®i® duty of, is to make good citizens irrespec- 
tive of creed ; should not attempt religious instruc- 
tion; Petticrew 16552-16554. 

Discussion as to the duty of, in regard to reli- 
gious instruction with reference to making good 
atizens, good Catholics, good Presbyterians, &c., and 
with reference to Jews ; ib. 16855-16880. 

Its duty is to protect individuals in their rights 
and to interfere as little as possible ; Forde 23o°5 9 . ’ 
Duty of the State to provide education for the 
people of Ireland, they being too poor to procure it 
tor themselves ; otherwise State should interfere as 
little as possible ; might make existing endowments 
available for the purpose ; ib. 23163-23177. 

biiould have the power an individual has who 
JEr 'if 1 a school for a specific purpose, 

placing the ecclesiastical management in the hands 
01 ecclesiastical authorities; its action is only 
transitory ; for the State to found and control all 
schools would be bad politically, socially, and reli- 
giously ; ib. 23222-23224. 

Necessity for aid of, to education ; the question 
is, upon what terms ; Whittle 24087. 
mill 6 Legi !! atur , e caimot abdicate its functions 
5SS, ° n , the de “ and of the Roman Catholic 
l ionT’ Wh ° gr0Und * “ tlie Ilame of the Irish 
L?;!’-^ pr °J )osltlon not admitted ; ib. 24092. The 
of tl e T -'? gra , Qt what is asked f or in the name 
d0 not ask for * t0 their 



State, The — continued. 

Its means of ascertaining the wishes of the Irish 
people on the question of education; want by 
the Roman Catholics of a middle and upper class • 
the masses fall into the hands of the clergy, who 
lead them; Whittle 24095. Difference between 
duty of Church and State ; ib. 24096, 24097. 

The State paying largely for education, ought to 
judge for itself as to the fitting system ; ib. 241 14. 

If the State maintains its position the people will 
follow it, and the clergy will be compelled to follow 
sooner or later ; ib. 24160, 24161. 

State has no authority to interfere with the rights 
of conscience because it gives a grant of money ; 
Allies 25570. 

See also Secular Education and Instruction. 
Statistics : 

Of education in Ireland, paper on, read by wit- 
ness at Social Science Congress in 1857, disowned 
by Boai-d ; one of the causes of his retirement ; 
Kavanagh 12647-12651. 

Not to be depended upon unless closely analyzed • 
Card. Cullen 27362— 27365. 

Stewart, Dr. : 

Patron of Correen School, his application for aid 
taken as the “ model application ;” Kavanagh 23365. 

2 33 89- 2339 2 - 23422-23434. 

1 lacard announcing a sermon by him ; Kavanaqh 
22667, 22668. v 

Stillorgan Schools : 

Children receiving adverse religious instruction 
m ; Forde 22940. 

Stonemasons : 

Position of school teachers contrasted with that 
of; O' Callaghan 20008—20022. 

Stopford, Archdeacon : 

Statement of, that witness was instrumental in 
getting rule altered to suit the Archdeacon’s views, 
is wholly false. Explanation of the circumstances’ 
and public correspondence between them on the sub- 
ject; Kavanagh, 12205-12210. 

Controversy between, and National Board, as to 
discrepancy between trust deed and rules; altera- 
tion of rules in consequence; ib. 19533-19539. 

His request for interpretation of words relating 
to compulsory attendance of children at time of re- 
ceiving religious instruction ; his exposition of the 
revised rule ; ib. 23390, 23391. First detected the 
ambiguous interpretation; ib. 23395. Quotation 
from evidence of; ib. 23401, 23402. 

“ Stopford Rule : ” 

One of the causes for change of opinion of Roman 
Catholics as to the National system ; O'Reilly 15001. 
Strabane : 

Parochial National school, mixture of denomina- 
tions in; Matthews 18265. 

National schools of, fair specimens of mixed edu- 
cation; ib. 18395-18401. 

Strabane school, non-vested, circumstances of; ib 
18456-18463. 18479-18490. 18532-18534. 

Strabane Institute for the Deaf and Dumb sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions ; the pupils arc 
brought up in tenets of Established Church ■ 
Donnell 14256 et seq. 

Stiianorlar : 

Schools in, in connexion with National Board 
chiefly Roman Catholic, with some Protestants • 
MMenamin 21886-2x892. 2x970-21979. ’ 

Schools and population in ; ib. 22051-22062. 
Sullivan, Dr. : 

Arrangement of business at Marlborough-street 
during his illness and after his death ; Rintoul 
26068-26078. 

9 Q 
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Sunday School Society for Ireland : • 

Table showing the number of children attending 
Sunday and week-day schools of Society ; number 
above fifteen years of age ; and number reading the 
Scriptures in each of the provinces, January 1869 ; 

Pilkington, page 1046. _ . . 

Its object ; its means of assistance ; its income ; 
number of schools and scholars ; beneficial effects of 
the system ; ib. 23502, 23503. 

Committee of, appointed from subscribers ; gene- 
rally unfavourable to National system, so that a 
member of the National Board was not re-elected 
on committee; ib. 23517-23529. 

Publish a report annually; ib. 23539, 23540. 

Books published by ; ib. 23550-23555. 

Sunday Schools : 

None in connexion with Erasmus Smith’s schools.; 

Rudkin 14029. 

Sunday school teaching not sufficient to counteract 
the evil effect of the model schools ; Andrews 14775- 

Patrons have always claimed the right to use 
non- vested schools for Sunday teaching ; J.S. Poi-ter 
18099-18101. 

As to Sunday schools in Canada ; Gordon 18899- 
18902. 18904-18907. 

Contributed to, by Irish Society; Willuvmson 



Nearly 50,000 Protestant children have no means 
of instruction but through Sunday schools ; teach 
only reading, as a means of receiving religious in- 
struction; Pil/cington 23502-23506. 23535-23537. 
23542, 23543- 23558- 

Greater number in Ulster ; are only intended for 
Protestants, of any denomination ; ib. 23513-23516. 
23544—23546. 

Number of, in existence before foundation of 
Sunday School Society ; ib. 23530, 23531. 

Are assisted by the Society without regard to 
denomination ; are intended only for Protestants ; 
ib. 23532-23534. 23544-23546. 23559. 

Many, in Ireland, not supported by Sunday School 



Society; ib. 23541. 



Buildings 



which held 



many are held in Church Education schools; 
23547-23549. A large proportion of scholars 
cannot read; ib. 23555-23557. 23560-23563. 



Supplemental Charter : 

Debated at Queen’s University; Wilson 
Issued to obtain popular support ; ib. 16297. 

Synod of Thurles. See Thurles, Synod of. 

Synod of Ulster. See Ulster, Synod of. 

“ Teach,” the right to. See Roman Catholic 
Bishops and Clercy. 

Teachers : 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and 

Model. 

2. In Church Education Schools. 

3. In Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

4. In Wesleyan Schools. 

5. Generally. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model. 
Teachers in National schools, about 8,100 in num- 
ber, receive about £250,000 a year fn 



16206. 



Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model 

continued. 

case of unfitness, by withdrawing the salary; 
Maedonnell 68-70. 

No loss has arisen from the transmission or ap- 
propriation of money by ; ib. 161-164. 

In regard to discipline, a teacher in any difficulty 
would go to the manager, or if teacher were in fault 
manager would act ; very few cases of cruelty on 
the part of teachers; ib. 195-200. If a teacher 
wishes to expel a pupil, he must have manager’s 
permission; ib. 231-233. 

In the differences that arise between Board and 
manager as to dismissal of teachers, the Board is 
always open to statements of managers ; it would be 
unwise to make any essential alteration in the ex- 
isting system; ib. 165-168. Many cases have oc- 
curred of teachers being removed for incompetency ; 
ib- 562, 5 6 3- , . . , 

Number of teachers receiving good service salary ; 
some teachers may be eligible, yet not receive it ; 
ib. 425-43°- 53°-532- , . „ 

Salaries of, are withdrawn, tor non-repair ot pre- 
mises, being thus punished for fault of managers ; 
ib. 586-588. 

No difference in functions of teachers of different 
classes ; a teacher may be rated first class, but with- 
out an average attendance of thirty-five children he 
would not get first-class pay ; ib. 252-254. 

No limi t, of time in which a teacher is required 
to pass from one class to another; ib. 271-275. 
Intellectual attainments and power of management 
are the elements to be considered in a teacher -with 
reference to his promotion ; with few complaints, 
on the whole schoolmasters consider themselves 
justly treated ; ib. 273, 274. 276-286. 

The arrangement of teachers in classes depends 
on report of Inspector and Head Inspector ; in cases 
of complaint reference would be made to the Chief 
of Inspection ; ib. 357—359- „ , 

Many remain teachers all their lives, many find 
more profitable employment ; ib. 307-309. Supply 
of teachers should be increased ; ib. 3 10-3 12. 

Untrained teachers can rise to first and second class 
if they deserve it ; 16.313. The rule permitting un- 
trained teachers to be admitted as first class, was 
adopted on the objection of the Roman Catholic 
Church to teachers trained at the model schools of 
the Board ; ib. 405, 406. 

Trained teachers are preferred by Protestant 
patrons; they are not so demanded by Roman 
Catholic patrons as formerly; ib. 330. If the objection 
of Catholic patrons to the training under the Board 
continues, it would be desirable to extend the system 
of school organization ; ib. 639-641. 

Female teachers predominate, and are increasing; 
full supply of female candidates for the training 
schools, and but for the Roman Catholic interdic 
numbers would be trained in the Central Mote 
School; ib. 319-322. Female teachers continue 
longer in their schools than males, even after mai- 
riage; many remain long unmarried; ib. 326, 327- 
Female teachers are easier to be found than male ; 
large proportion have been educated in convent 
.1 ...I. 4.1, admirable training ; 10. 



the State, 

and about £52,000 from localities ; Maedonnell 
81-86. Are appointed and removed by patrons ; 

Salaries of, are paid through patrons or managers ; 
ib. 24. 

Many teachers are dismissed eveiy year by the 
Board ; manager fills the vacancy ; every teacher 
is examined after appointment by Inspector; if 
report be unfavourable, salary is withdrawn ; on 
second report of incompetency teacher is dismissed ; 
ib. 41-44- 

In ordinary schools the teacher is responsible both 
to manager and to Board ; the latter dismisses, in 



schools, where they receive admirable training . 

4 Seven thousand have been trained, of which num- 
ber 3,320 remain ; the falling off is attributed to in- 
sufficiency of salary ; ib. 336-338. ... , 

The diminution in the number of trained teacners 
less than in England ; ib. 362-364. No retiring 
pensions granted, but gratuities allowed in cei 
case3 ; ib. 3651 366. , 

The examination of teachers is partly oral, pai ‘ A 
by written papers ; there is no suspicion 0 
- itL. ; II. 37SI381. Ability, knowledge, end useful 
ness are the chief elements required ; no one ot 
immoral character would be classed ; ib. 3 S: 2, 3 £ 
It would be desirable, but difficult, for a teaefie 
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Teachers — continued. 

I. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

be examined before appointment ; Macdonnell 398, 
399. Annual examination of teachers by Head and 
District Inspectors ; a teacher appointed by a 
manager may teach for a year before examination, 
and receive a higher salary than he merits, but when 
examined he gets his class salary from time of ap- 
pointment ; ib. 558-561. 564. 

Examination of teachers’ accounts by Inspectors 
forms the ground on which the Government grant 
is made ; these accounts are, on the whole, accu- 
rately kept ; ib. 422-424. No case of dishonesty 
on the part of religious bodies in reference to ex- 
aggerated returns of school attendance ; the grant 
is made on the daily average attendance ; ib. 527- 
529. How dishonesty of teacher in return of num- 
ber of pupils in attendance may be discovered ; ib. 
548, 549- 

Fines on teachers inflicted for misconduct ai-e 
analogous to payments by results ; checks against 
the infliction of fines ; as to withdrawal of salary 
for non-repairs ; ib. 578-581. 586-588. 609-618. 

Many poor teachers under the Board are expected 
to pay the rents of their school-houses ; ib. 709. 

Total receipts from subscriptions received by Na- 
tional schoolteachers in 1866 amounted to £12,441 ; 
value of teachers’ residences and children’s pence are 
not included in this amount ; ib. 743, 744. 746. 

Should be trained in common ; they might have 
separate lodging houses, for propriety of which secu- 
rity should be taken ; ib. 11243-11253. In Dublin 
should be allowed to have separate lodging houses ; 
ib. 1 1317, 11318- If they cannot be trained to- 
gether must be trained separately ; ib. 1 1306-1 13 1 1. 

Have well attended to the religious education of 
then- respective churches, and lived in perfect 
harmony; ib. 11312-11314. Trained in denomi- 
national establishment may be brought up impar- 
tially, but not so certainly as under the National 
system : ib. 11346-1x352. 

Would gain accession to their incomes by estab- 
lishment of National schools of higher order giving 
a rough classical education ; ib. 11336-1 1338. 

There is no rule as to appointment of, in model 
schools ; vacancies are filled by Boaxxl on recommen- 
dation of Inspector ; are drawn too much from par- 
ticular districts ; ib. 23759-23763. 23787-23792. 

If the number of trained teachers were increased, 
the difficulties of teaching would be diminished one 
half; ib. 23826. 

Roman Catholic, in model schools, an exemplary 
and religious body of people ; no change in them 
has been effected through connexion with the Na- 
tional system ; ib. 23837-23843. 

In model schools are civil servants ; the Govern- 
ment is not bound to take cognizance of religious 
penalties imposed for civil duties ; ib. 23844-23847. 

As to training of pupil teachers in the denomina- 
tional boarding houses suggested by Mr. Fortescue’s 
letter ; ib. 23856-23858. 

Female pupil-teachers, in the existing model 
schools, are lodged outside, with an allowance of 
£20 a year; this, under the proposed plan (of de- 
nominational boarding houses) would not be accept- 
able to Roman Catholics ; they might have their 
option; & 23875-23879. 23893-23896. 

The training of female pupil-teachers is satisfac- 
f°ry ; greater tendency of females to follow the trade 
of teaching ; ib. 23880, 23881. 

Average numbers of Roman Catholic teachers 
who came up for training during two periods of five 
years each, showing a great decrease ; ib. 23909- 
239I5- 

Strong probability that nearly all the pupils in 
training will become teachers ; many Catholic teachers 
can yet get schools under Protestant or Catholic lay 
management ; ib. 23916-23923. 

Salaries of, have been increased of late years, but 



Teachers— continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

still fall short of what they should, be ; Macdonnell 
24002—24008. 

Propoi'tion of Roman Catholic teachers in model 
schools ; ib. 24041-24049. Desirability of a Roman 
Catholic teacher in each department of a model 
school ; ib. 24050—24053. 

Return showing the names, &c., of first class 
teachers who have not been trained in the normal 
establishment; Keenan, page 55 . 

Modus operandi of promotion of teachers from 
third to second class, and from second and third 
classes to first ; ib. 866-884. 

In case of depression of a teacher Head Inspector 
invariably consults District Inspector ; ib. 892, 893. 
Depression of class involves diminution of salary ; 
ib. 894-898. 906, 907. Depression is the direct 
act of the Board oh the Inspector’s report ; ib. 900- 
902. Teacher’s salary may be diminished through 
the attendance falling of, but he suffers no depres- 
sion of rank ; ib. 908. No actual record, in terms, 
is kept of a teacher’s depression, but the fact can be 
ascertained ; ib. 919. 

The same written examination of male teachers 
takes place at the same day and hour throughout 
Ireland ; the oral examination is held at a subse- 
quent and varying part of the year ; ib. 921, 922- 
926. 948, 949. 1160. From an understanding be- 
tween the Head Inspectors some uniformity in the 
oral examinations has been reached ; ib. 1161. The 
examinations are made in the books published by 
the Commissioners, and are held at the head-quarters 
of each district ; ib. 928-930. 1162-1164. Teachers 
who have once been classed need not present them- 
selves again for examination ; ib. 931, 932. Ex- 
amination has existed since 1848 ; the mark system 
was introduced in 1856 ; ib. 936, 937. Records of 
the examinations are preserved in the office; ib. 
941, 942. Questions on the science of teaching 
form part of oral examination ; the question of 
“ sclioolmastership” is' determined by inspection of 
the school ; ib. 944-947. The standard of exami- 
nation for teachers has been considerably raised 
since the origin of the Board ; the only recent 
change of consequence was the introduction of agri- 
culture; ib. 1863—1865. 

Degradation of teacher is communicated to 
managers ; ib. 961. Penalties on masters — fines, 
depression, dismissal, admonition, reprimand, sus- 
pension of salary — recommended by Inspectors 
after inspection of school ; ib. 1 100-1103. 

Managers are improving in their supervision of ; 
they generally protect teachers ; ib. 1000-1004. 

Payments to, in model schools; ib. 1062. 1136. 
1186-1190. 

Rules for guidance of, in keeping the register ; 
ib. 1082-1084. 

Payment of, under the “ grace” allowance ; prac- 
tice in connexion with it; ib. 1075-1078. 1227- 
1229. Payment of teachers annually is impossible; 
payment monthly would cause confusion ; ib. 1085- 
1087. 1186-1190. Monthly payment of, has been a 
moot point for years; ib. 1246, 1247. No diffi- 
culty in getting money for the post-office orders by 
which salaries are paid ; ib. 1412, 1413. A propo- 
sition that Inspectors should pay teachers was con- 
sidered, but deemed impracticable ; ib. 1509, 1510. 

Teachers, trained or untrained, are eligible for first 
class, the rale which prevented this having been 
rescinded, owing to representations of Catholic 
bishops and others; ib. 918. 1012.-10x6. Inspec- 
ting can now promote untrained teachers to first 
class ; no reason why a man who has passed through 
the school as a monitor should not be quite as use- 
ful as , one trained at Dublin ; number trained at 
Dublin has fallen off ; ib. 1231— 1235. 

To the interest of, that the attendance equals the 
number required for class salary ; ib. 1182. 

9 Q 2 
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Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordvna/ry and Model — 
continued. 

Not desirable that intermediate education, such 
as classics, modem languages, &c., should be intro- 
duced, but opportunities for classical instruction 
should be afforded to those who would be debarred 
from getting it in an intermediate school ; Keenan 
1236, 1237. A few teachers so qualified would be 
found in the sixty districts, and teachers possessing 
such qualifications would no doubt abandon primary 
education; ib. 1238—1241. 

Desirable that a statement of the religion of the 
teachers should be made from time to time; ib. 
1138-1144. 

Teachers are not bound to give notice of their 
intention to leave ; at least a month’s notice 
desirable; ib. 1338-1341. 1347- Proneness of 
teachers to move about on the slightest tempta- 
tion; ib. 1394- Both of the higher and lower 
classes frequently leave the schools; ib. 1535-1537- 
A great number have emigrated to America; ib. 
1538. High-class teachers receiving low remu- 
neration would undoubtedly soon leave ; the salaries 
attached to the higher ranks in the classification are 
sufficient to induce a large proportion to remain ; ib. 



ib. 1409. 

It is regarded as a distinction to be in receipt of 
the good-service allowance; ib. 1397, 1398. The 
fund out of which it is paid is voted by Parliament 
annually, but the good-service salaries have not in 
any year amounted to the sum voted by Parliament ; 
ib. 14x6-14x9. 

Hardships of teachers in all parts of the country 
from being driven to execute repairs; ib. 1491, 
1492. 

The Commissioners have considered the propriety 
of granting pensions instead of, as at present, 
retiring gratuities, but no decision has been come 
to; ib. 1758-1764. 1766. Teachers’ salaries are 
too small to contribute to a benevolent society, or 
to deposit in savings banks; ib. 1765. 1849. Doubt- 
ful whether compelling teachers to subscribe to a 
fund for pensions would be wise in Ireland; ib. 
1767-1769. 

No absolute check on attendance of ; O'Qarroll 
1050, 1051. 

Mischiefs that might arise from the resolution of 
the Roman Catholic bishops not to receive trained 
teachers foreseen ; removal of the impediment re- 
commended ; part of the objection has been re- 
moved; still there is no place for training male 
Catholic teachers ; female teachers may be got from 
the convents ; ib. 4081-4085. 4133, 4 I 34- 

As to gratuities given to teachers for instruction 
in extra hours ; ib. 4097-4100. 

Teachers are adequate, but do not exert themselves 
as they ought ; they are to blame in not setting a 
good example of attendance to the scholars ; if the 
teachers were paid by results the effect would be 
different ;ib. 4272-4277. 

Being first class is only a proof of a 
teacher having passed a good examination ; a low- 
classed teacher or probationer may be a better 
teacher than a man of high literary attainments ; 
ib. 4292. 

Third-class teachers are better than they were, 
but do not pay the attention they ought ; ib. 4409. 

Difficulty in schools getting assistants, who will 
not engage without £10 or XI 5 additional to the 
Board’s salary; the scarcity arises from the low 
pay, and from an objection to the training establish- 
ment in Marlborough-street ; ib. 4410, 4411. 

Few teachers reside on the school premises, except 
in conventual eases ; ib. 4338. Inconveniences to 
teachers from the want of proper residences ; a 
residence near the school, not communicating with 
it, would be a great boon ; ib. 4339~4344- 



Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model 

continued. 

Pupil-teachers are boarded with the masters • no 
complaints of their conduct ; Newell 2628-2631. 

Pupil-teachers sometimes reside with masters of 
a different religion ; there is generally a Protestant 
teacher to take charge of Protestant pupils ; head- 
master must see that children attend their respective 
places of worship, and look after the pupil-teachers 
of his own denomination; ib. 2950-2955. Eligible 
lads are usually selected for pupil-teachers without 
much competition ; £20 a year is paid to the master 
with each; ib. 2956—2959. 

Pupil-teachers are received in model schools in 
order of application ; ib. 2641, 2642. Pupils cost 
the country £1 a head ; those who can afford to pay 
better ought not to be excluded, if the poor are 
equally well provided for; ib. 2673, 2674. 

Teachers must be examined by an Inspector be- 
fore Board recognises their appointment ; practice in 
this respect and in their promotion ; ib. 2530-2535. 
2654-2657. In some districts where good teachers 
could not be found the Commissioners have carried 
out their rules leniently ; ib. 2679-2683. 

A teacher occasionally passes from third to first 
grade without going through the second, but he 
must remain one year in each ; a certain number of 
pupils required in each class to entitle teacher to 
his salary ; ib. 2659-2663. 

Teachers should be allowed to teach Latin and 
French to boys of a certain proficiency, but not to 
the hindrance of ordinary work ; the Commissioners 
have drawn up a scheme on the subject ; ib. 2684- 
2687. 

Fines upon teachers are decided on by Resident 
Commissioner, after investigation, and are usually 
from 10s. to £2 ; they number about four or five 
a month ; ib. 2692-2703. 

Head masters in model schools receive from £75 
to £100 a year, and £20 for each pupil-teacher ; a 
good model school is worth from £180 to £200 a 
year ; nothing is paid for religious instruction ; ib. 
2960-2966. 

Local contributions to teachers’ salaries are very 
small ; the total subscriptions of £12,000 includes 
the local endowments; ib. 2988,2989. Subscrip- 
tions are genei'ally applied to teachers’ salaries, but 
occasionally for books or repairs; ib. 2990-2993. 
Teachers should never have less tlian £40 a year ; 
good men from £60 to £70 ; ib. 2994, 2995. 

Difficulty experienced by married teachers as to 
residences ; more efforts in that direction should be 
made both by Board and manager ; frequent com- 
plaint of teachers with regard to this matter ; ib. 
2983-2987. About 43 per cent, of male teachers, and 
24 per cent, of female, are married ; ib. 2984. 

Teachers should be paid monthly, or more expedi- 
tiously than at present ; the payments are mostly 
within a month of the quarter; ib. 2998-3008. 
3020, 3021. 3024, 3025. Pupil-teachers and mom- 
tors are paid monthly ; ib. 3024. The plan suggested 
would be an advantage to the teachers, and simpler 
and cheaper ; post-office orders cost £1,200 a year , 
ib. 3032-3036. 

Untrained masters still enter the service because 
of the opposition to training schools ; most of them 
have been educated in National schools, and there- 
fore superior to the untrained masters of twenty 
years ago; ib. 3010-3012. . 

Teachers who come from convent schools tor train- 
ing are generally well prepared ; ib. 3016-3019. 

Of model schools often selected from ordinary 
schools ; appointment and qualification of teachers 
in model schools; age at which female teachers arc 
appointed; ib. 24564-24583- 24862-24878. Num- 
ber of trained teachers required annually ; ib. 24000- 
National teachers with small salary may aee; 
shops; ib. 24814, 24815. , • vprv 

Payment of rent for school-houses by, is very 
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Teachers — continued. 

1 . In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

general ; it is a great hardship ; Board should have 
a rule to prevent it; Newell 24816-24831. Mini- 
mum salary proposed for, exclusive of residence, &c. ; 
position of teachers should be above those they are 
in daily intercourse with ; ib. 24832-24838. 

Average amount per teacher received from local 
sources ; teachers do not find books ; they are allowed 
25 per cent, discount off their purchases ; if children 
do not purchase copy-books, the penalty falls on the 
teacher through the badness of the writing ; teachers 
labour under many hardships ; ib. 24839-24849. 

Are not brought to central establishment till they 
have a school ; ib. 24892-24895. In model schools 
may leave when they please; ib. 24933-24943. 
Teachers seldom quit the service until they have 
raised their qualifications ; this shows the pay is too 
small; occupations teachers seek; ib. 24896-24910. 
24944-24946. 

No National teacher has been convicted of Fe- 
nianism; ib. 249x1—24913. 

Very few cases where teachers have been dis- 
missed from whim or caprice ; managers do not ex- 
pect them to perform menial services ; some have 
complained of having to go to church and teach 
catechism on Sundays; some have been dismissed 
for coming up for training; ib. 24922-24927. 

Rule requiring teachers to be trained has lapsed 
into disuse ; difficulty of providing trained teachers 
has increased. It is desirable teachers should attend 
the model school ; as a rule they are acquainted with 
the working of them ; ib. 24952-24965. 

Teachers do not find books for the children ; they 
are allowed a discount of 25 per cent, off their pur- 
chases ; ib. 24842. Board does not supply free stock 
of books ; ib. 24844. 

A teacher accused of Fenianism who had been 
permitted to resume his duties, dismissed by Board 
at instance of Government ; Kelly 3053-3055. 

The Board has no fixed mode of proceeding in 
cases where the sums given for teachers are not ap- 
plied for their benefit ; method of checking such 
abuse; ib. 3104—3106. 

Teacher is bound to give an account of all emolu- 
ments received from the school, which account is re- 
turned to the Board by the manager ; ib. 312 1-3 124. 

Country schoolmasters not inferior in ability to 
town schoolmasters ; many country schools having 
a private endowment or a liberal landlord attract 
first-class masters; Hunter 3x58—3160. 

Few cases of irregularity in accounts of ; ib. 3176, 
3177- 

Checks as to regularity or otherwise of, at school ; 
ib. 3180-3184. 3275-3277. Checks on returns of, 
as to numbers of children in attendance ; ib. 3270, 
3271- 

Teachers who have been in the service eight or 
ten years are likely to remain ; younger teachers 
leave as they find more lucrative or more pleasant 
employment; ib. 3193-3195. 3236, 3237. The 
proportion of those who continue, in the service is a 
fair one, considering the remuneration offered ; ib. 

3 1 9*5, 3197- Reason leading so many teachers to 
leave the service ; ib. 3370— 3372. 

Generally no difficulty in teachers finding situa- 
tions ; at present good teachers even, through the 
objection of Roman Catholic managers to those who 
have been trained at the model schools since 1864, 
find a difficulty in getting places ; ib. 3201-3205. 

The supply of teachers, qualified and paid for as 
they are, is equal to the demand ; but if emolu- 
ments and scale of qualifications were raised to what 
they ought to be, demand would exceed supply ; ib. 

3207-3210. 

Schoolmistresses continue to act as teachers after 
they are married ; unmarried are the most efficient ; 
female teachers are best for infant schools ; no infant 
model school but that in Marlborough-street is 



Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

taught by a master, and there all the assistants are 
females; Hunter 3215-3218. 

The qualifications of National school teachers 
have much improved, partly from their having 
passed through the schools, partly from the stimulus 
of the system upon teachers generally; ib. 3219- 
3221. 

All principal teachers of National schools should 
be trained ; lb. 3240-3242. 

Objection of Roman Catholic managers to trained 
teachers since 1864; ib. 3243-3245. 

Managers have the light to dismiss teachers; 
Board does not interfere ; many cases of dismissal ; 
the reasons for some known, in others unknown ; some 
attempts at appeal to the Board have been made, but 
have not been entertained ; ib. 3249-3255. 

No cases of pressure on the teacher to give up a 
portion of his salary ha ve been formally investigated ; 
a more satisfactory system of paying the teachers 
directly through the Board might be struck out, but 
under the present system the manager’s power over 
the teacher can hardly be interfered with ; ib. 
3256-3266. 

It was never heard of a National schoolmaster 
borrowing children from another school to swell his 
numbers on the day of inspection ; ib. 3272, 3273. 
The Board would take serious action in a fraud of 
that or any other nature ; ib. 3490-3494. 

Since 1864, when the Roman Catholic prelates 
expressed their disapprobation of the system, the 
numbers of Roman Catholic teachers in training have 
been reduced ; ib. 3466, 3467. 

Teachers should be examined before appointment, 
instead of, as now, being appointed before examina- 
tion, and so liable to rejection; ib. 3470-3474. 
Advantage in testing capacity as a teacher, but 
literary qualifications should be certified before a 
teacher is put in charge ; ib. 3495-3501. 

Complaints against teachers may be addressed to 
the managers or immediately to the Board ; ib. 
3475. 3476- 

In the north of Ireland" Roman Catholic teachers 
have been chosen by the Pretestaut or Presbyterian 
management, the majority of the children being 
Protestant or Presbyterian also ; ib. 3535. 

As to classification of teachers; ib. 3563-3571. 
3574- 3694, 3695- An untrained teacher is not 
obliged to remain two years in the third class ; he 
may be placed in either division of his class at his 
first examination; ib. 3572, 3573. 

The rescinding of the rule that “ no teacher shall 
be raised to any division of first class, unless he has 
been trained at the normal school of the Commis- 
sioners,” will prevent some teachers attending the 
training establishment who would otherwise wish to 
do so ; ib. 3574. 

The principle embodied in Lord Stanley’s letter, 
as to the training of teachers as soon as the Board 
can be in a position to give it, is no longer appli- 
cable; ib. 3575, 3576. 

As to teachers attending ti - aining on pain of 
expulsion ; summons for training ; ib. 3577-3581. 

All the male teachers in Ireland are examined in 
Easter week on the same set of printed questions ; 
the oral examination is held later ; the examination 
of female teachers is conducted at such time as 
suits convenience of the Head Inspector who visits 
their district ; they have different sets of questions, 
and their oral examination is held on the day fol- 
lowing their written papers ; ib. 3582-3588. 

A first-class teacher is depressed in salary unless he 
has an average attendance of 35 ; once enjoyed, a 
first-class salary is not reduced unless the average 
attendance falls to 30 ; ib. 3589-3590. 

Allowances are paid to every teacher when per- 
mitted to retire, on cex-tificate that he is unfit longer 
to discharge his duty ; he must have been ten years 
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Teachers : — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

in the service ; a system o£ pensions would be 
better and more economical ; Hunter 3596-3601. 

Efficient, more likely to be produced in model 
schools than convent schools ; ib. 3644-3648. 

Moral conduct and character of, should be re- 
' garded as a leading consideration ; local managers 
are best judges in such cases ; ib. 3672-3675. 

Receive their salaries quarterly ; they are remit- 
ted by post-office order, and are paid within three 
or four weeks after being 'due ; Claridge 3813- 
3824. Teachers are anxious for monthly payments ; 
ib. 3900-3902. 

In agricultural school, farms seem more intelli- 
gent than ordinary school teachers ; Baldwin 4504. 

• In ‘rural districts are generally underpaid ; 46.1301 1 
ct seq. 

Great improvement in acquirements of those who 
come for training ; Iiutler 5959, 5960. 5970. 5990. 

Teachers who come from convent schools for 
training are generally well prepared ; ib. 5968, 5969. 

A few (especially female) educated in schools 
other than National come for training ; they are de- 
ficient compared with those who have passed through 
a National school ; ib. 5961-5967. 

Division of, into classes, general and special, while 
training ; advantages of the special class ; its num- 
bers limited; 46.5945. 5948. 5973. 6093-6099. 

Numbers and denominations of, in training at 
Marlborough-street in spring course 1868 ; ib. 5976 — 
5978. Applications for, at Marlborough-street have 
lately much decreased ; 46. 5984-5986. 

Numbers of, in employment of Board who have 
passed through training establishment ; ib. 6009— 
6011. 

Every teacher should possess some evidence of 
qualification; ib. 6013-6015. 

The number of Catholic teachers who come for 
training is diminished ; ib. 6020, 6021. 

No inconvenience has arisen from teachers of va- 
rious religious denominations residing together, nor 
lias any indifference to religious duties been observed ; 
ib. 6044-6048. Catholic clergymen always visit 
in case of sickness, and at any other time when 
called; ib. 6049-6051. 

Model schools do not train teachers, only pupil- 
teacliers ; ib. 6077, 6078. If a teacher be classed 
at the end of his training he is considered compe- 
tent ; ib. 6091, 6092. 

Number of teachers trained in several years from 
1858, showing a decrease of Roman Catholic teachers 
and an increase of Protestants ; ib. 6106-6117. 

Many Catholic teachers are not under priests as 
managers, which accounts for the number who still 
come up for training ; ib. 6119. Some Catholic 
teachers are appointed by Protestant managers ; ib. 
6120, 6121-6259. 

Pupil-teachers in model schools are examined at 
close of each year ; those who have completed their 
training of one or two years are recommended for 
further training in the Central Training Establish- 
ment at Dublin ; ib. 6130-6133. It was the inten- 
tion that all teachers should receive instruction and 
training in the model school, Dublin, before appoint- 
ment as teachers, but this intention has not been 
carried out; ib. 6134—6139. Pupil-teacliers and 
monitors who come up for training are well pre- 
pared; ib. 6140, 6141. 

All teachers in training receive practical instruc- 
tion in teaching ; they teach a class in presence of 
the head masters of the model schools, who point out 
defects and suggest improvements; ib. 6142-6144. 

It is desirable that teachers shouldnot be appointed 
until after training ; ib. 6145—6147. 6162, 6163. 

Out of 7,532 teachers trained by the Board, only 
about 3,000 remain; in ten yearn, from 1856 to 
1866, 2,225 trained teachers left the service of the 
Board; ib. 6x48-6153. 



Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

Comparatively very few teachers come up badly 
prepared for the Professors’ lectures ; Butler 6163. 

Young men without schools should be examined 
for a certificate allowing them to act as assistants 
only, after two years’ service as pupil-teachers ; ib. 
6164—6166. 

Limit of age of, in training; ib. 6183, 6184. 

Excellent general conduct of, in Marlborough- 
street training establishment ; ib. 6186. 

The teachers make some advance in mathematics 
during the course of training, but the main object 
is to give them the best mode of teaching arithmetic ; 
ib. 6188-6x97. 

The majority only stay one course ; this is better 
than nothing, as it gives them an insight into modes 
of teaching, of which they would otherwise know 
nothing; ib. 6200—6202. 

Many who come for training have been for a long 
time in their schools ; ib. 6230, 6231. 

Per-centage of Roman Catholic teachei’s at Marl- 
borough-street before and after 1863; ib. 6250- 
6253- 

Increase in number of Protestant teachers at- 
tributable to increase of schools under Protestant 
management ; ib. 6256. 

Students at Marlborough-street attend at Glas- 
nevin for instruction in agriculture; ib. 6319-6322. 

In training were and are expected to produce 
certificates from officiating clergyman, but not in- 
dispensably so ; ib. 6387-6392. Are not compelled 
to come for training ; ib. 6394. 

Cognizance of superintendents as to attendance 
of, at public worship ; ib. 6410-6421. 

Eemale, superintendence of, in Marlborough- 
street training establishment ; ib. 6422-6444. 

Do not get sufficient training in school manage- 
ment; Joyce 6491-6498. 

Teachers should not receive payment for boys over 
fifteen in lower standards, except in exceptional 
circumstances ; Sheridan 476 1—47 64. 

Teachers’ travelling expenses are paid on the spot ; 
amount allowed ; ib. 4772-4780. 

Teachers are badly paid and discontented, especially 
the lower class ; any efficient teacher of the lowest 
class should be able to earn mechanics’ wages, at 
least £1 a week ; *6.4786-4792. 4794. 5197-5201. 
There has been some improvement latterly ; ib. 5009, 
5010. Most National schoolmasters get some pay- 
ment from pupils ; amount varies from £5 to .£30 
a year ; town schools are the worst paying ; ib. 5302- 
5308. Payment of school-pence throughout the 
country is slightly increasing ; ib. 553 x, 5532. 

Many efficient teachers in the third class; ib. 
4795. Supply of male teachei’s deficient ; condi- 
tions of promotion of teachers ; increase of salary 
in higher classes a fair inducement to endeavour to 
rise; ib. 4796-4799. 

Effects of recent rule of Board as to promotion 
to first class of teachers who have not been trained ; 
Sheridan 4910-4913. 

Many imperfectly qualified teachers have been 
admitted latterly ; ib. 5008. Too many grades of, 
atpi-esent; ib. 5014. 

A teacher single-handed cannot efficiently instruct 
more than thirty-five to forty pupils ; none should 
be admitted who cannot do this ; some Inspectors 
consider they should be able to teach seventy ; ib. 
5015-5020. 

Difficulty of getting properly qualified, causes 01 ; 
ib. 5076-5080. 

Present staff would not be required if average 
attendance of children at all National schools were 
restricted to sixty ; ib. 5109. 

Position of a teacher compared with that of a 
skilled mechanic ; ib. 5197-5203. 

Yery few trained teachers leave the service; ib. 
5350-5353. Some, but not so many as might be 
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1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model 

continued. 

expected, of paid monitors follow up the occupation 
of teaching ; Sheridan 5354-5357. 

The obstacles to teachers, such as irregular attend- 
;uice and imperfect acquaintance of children with 
English, the little encouragement given to them, &c 
are very great, and not sufficiently felt by Inspector^ 
or public ; ib. 5384-5388. 

Disapproval of the principle of fining and de- 
pressmg teachers, which is not done so much' as 
formerly; practice of Board in the matter. is in 
accordance with Lord Stanley’s letter: ib cror- 
5404. 00 

Catholic ecclesiastics will not admit any teacher 
trained since 1862; this must have the effect of 
diminishing efficiency of Catholic teachers ; ib. 5875, 
5^76. I* is not true that religious instruction to 
both denominations is given in training schools by 
one person and at the same time; ib. 5877-5879. 

Number of, at Dunmanway Model School ; ib. 
5882-5884. 

Second-class teachers at present equal to first- 
class teachers in 1848, when system of examination 
was introduced ; ib. 5587. 

As to attendance of teachers in training at public 
worship ; Butler 6410—6421. 

I he refusal of Catholic managers to take teachers 
trained in Marlborough-street schools dates from the 
pastoral issued in 1863; Joyce 6692, 6693. 

Pupil teachers are chosen by the professors on 
competitive examination, and are appointed by the 
Commissioners ; none but Catholics are allowed to 
compete for Catholic vacancies, so also in case of 
Protestants; ib. 6694-6697. 

Religious instruction for Roman Catholics, so far 
as it goes, in Marlborough-street establishment; they 
are sent to mass on Sunday, but therfe is no super- 
vision over them; ib. 6698-6700. 

Method of instruction of, in Marlborough-street ; 
O' Sullivan 7709-7717. Excellent general conduct 
of teachers; ib. 7721-7724. 7764. 

Average ages of, in 1837, 1847, 1857, and 1867. 
Good teachers may be made even after thirty years 
of age; ib. 7725-773°- 79°4~79o6. 

Protestant teachers are well looked after as re- 
gards religious superintendence ; Catholics have not 
been supervised by a clergyman of their own Church 
smee the time of Dr. Power; ib. 7731-7742. 7757. 
79*7> 79 18. The Protestant clergymen attend 
voluntarily, and are not paid for their services : ib 
7907-7916. 

Teachers who come up at an advanced age are not 
so well grounded as pupil-teachers and monitors; 

. ■ 7747 - 7749- Tochers should be more subdivided 
into classes for instruction; ib. 7750. As to num- 
ber of sessions, and the attendance at; ib 70 za - 
7757-7877; 

Diminution in number of Catholic teachers and 
increase of Protestants; more non-teachers (persons 
who at the time of training are not in charge of 
schools as principals or assistants) are in consequence 
taken on; ib. 7758-7763. 7777-7783- 7895, 7896. 

7 900-7 903. Out of 8, 1 72 teachers under the Board 
only 3,320 have been trained; ib. 7766. 7893. 
leachers are benefited by the training, though it 
is imperfect; ib. 7769-7771. Many of the non- 
teachers do not become schoolmasters ; a great num- 
ber of them, such as pupil-teachers, monitors, &c., 
come up on the recommendation of the Inspectors • 
^•7 7 7 2 ~7 7 7 6- 7 7 8 4 - 7855-7863. 

. JN umber of Catholic and Protestant teachers sum- 
moned to the training institution, and who declined 
to come ; ib. 7785-7787- No reasons can be given 
why the Protestant teachers decline ; ib. 7963-7967. 
The reason of Catholics refusing is chiefly the un- 
popularity of the department with the managers ; 

*o- 7778-779°- 7794- 7992-8014. 

In training between 1834 and 1838 lived out in 
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the city; present cost per head of; great advantages 
of young persons of different denominations living 
together, but none should be coerced into boarding 
houses ; allowing teachers to board out of the estab- 
lishment would afford facilities for instructing a 
greater number ; O’SuUivan 7791—7793. 7826—7854. 
7864-7866.’ 

Taking oath of allegiance by, discontinued in 
1843; reasons for its discontinuance ; ib. 7810-7812. 

Tlie case of a teacher; of forty-two years of age 
coming for training 'is. very exceptional ; ib. .7931— 

The time students are in training is not long 
enough;*. 7743-7745. ? 8o2. 7941. Theoretically, ' 
candidates when discharged are looked upon, as 
efficient teachers ; practically they require . improve- 
ment as scholars as well as teachers ; ib. 7941. 

An incompetent masterwould be discovered within 
three months, as Inspector must visit him within 
that period; in practice, managers generally consult 
Inspectors beforehand ; Fitzgerald 8396-8402. An- 
nual examination for classification is more severe 
than on appointment; a teacher might pass the 
latter and fail in the former ; in this case he could 
continue another year. An incompetent teacher 
would seldom remain so long; ib. 8403-8411. 

Duty of, in marking the rolls as to attendance of 
children, generally well fulfilled; ib. 8412, 8413. 

Many who offer themselves are imperfectly quali- 
fied ; ib. 8507. 

On appointment take charge of school, but may 
not be examined for some time ; should be examined 
before commencing work; ib. 8508-85x1. As to 
recommendation, classification, and promotion of, by 
Inspectors; ib. 8513-85x8. 

Teachers and monitors coming to be trained should 
have some practical experience ; teachers frequently 
come for training in opposition to clerical managers, 
at risk of losing their schools ; no instance known 
of Catholic teachers refusing to be trained ; as a 
rule they are anxious for it; ib. 8519-8534. 

Must be acquainted with substance of all Board’s 
books to pass successfully ; the probationary exami- 
nation is too low ; the programme of third class the 
lowest that should be accepted ; ib. 8585-8594. 

Necessity of providing residences for; ib. 8612- 
8615. 

Upper grade teachers are fairly paid, but not 
lower. None should be retained who cannot get 
above second division of third class in about two 
years; in 1866 there were 1,317 of these; they 
receive as much as they are worth. None should 
be allowed to remain in this .division more than 
three years if salaries were raised ; ib. 8623-8629. 
Salaries should be fixed partly by results and partly 
by classification ; ib. 8630, 8631. 

Trained in training schools disapproved of by 
Roman Catholic clei-gy ; Bp. Doirian, passim. 

_ Teachers trained in Marlborough-street are effi- 
ciently trained, and there are many such in schools in 
Belfast under Catholic management; no Roman 
Catholic teacher is now allowed to go to Marl- 
borough-street for training; any Catholics there are 
there in opposition to their pastoi-’s wish ; ib. 8688- 
8691. 

Appointment of, by Protestant landlords or 
independent Catholic gentlemen would not be 
approved of by the Catholic bishops ; the veto should 
be in the parish priest, who would be responsible 
to his bishop; ib. 8893-8899. 9091, 9092. Ap- 
pointment of, by the Boai-d without reference to. 
the Catholic clergy decidedly objected to ; ib 8903- 
8908. 

Efficiency of elementary teaching in National 
schools depends on the teacher ; amount of education 
imparted does not depend entirely on the teacher’s 
classification ; those of a low classification, -with in- 
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1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

dustiy and application, are often the most efficient 
teachers : Bp. Dorrian 8662-8667. 8957-8959. 

Objection in general by Catholics to teachers 
trained in connexion with the National system on 
the ground that their religious education is not 
attended to ; ib. 8982-8992. 

Roman Catholic managers do not appoint Pro- 
testant teachers ; ib. 9093. 

Unskilfulness of, in dealing with lower classes ; 
Kavtmagh 10112, 10113. To encourage teachers 
liberal salaries should be given; ib. 10 120. Or 
agreement for years made with them; ib. 10121- 
10126. 

Change in character of, of late years ; general 
unsettledness of, and paucity of candidates; ib. 
10128-10132. 

Accuracy of returns of attendance, &c., made 
by ; returns are reliable and correct ; teachers not 
responsible for misstatements of the published 
returns ; ib. 10133-10135, 10159-10163. 10795- 
io 797- 

Teachers in Mr. Conwell’s district, the richest in 
Ireland, receive no local support, the schools are 
therefore inefficient ; ib. 10759. 

Roman Catholic teachers up to 1862 fairly repre- 
sented their proportion of population ; ib. 12424. 

Inferior supply of, of late years, both in number 
and quality; causes for the falling off; ib. 12430- 
12432. Their grades and classification should be 
revised; ib. 12433. 

Salaries of, are too low; Berkeley 11378, 11379. 
11458. 11613. HI effects resulting therefrom ; ib. 
1x380. 11612-11622. 

in model schools quite competent to give religious 
instx-uction ; ib. 1 1590—11603. 

Trained teachers much more up to their work 
than untrained, and better educated, through being 
brought up on system. The state of training in the 
model schools under the Board is excellent ; Lord 
Oranmore 13346, 13347- . 

Classification of, in witness’s schools, is second 
rate ; a good teacher would be taken away ; ib. 
13462-13468. 

Too many, with too little payment, in the better 
class of schools ; M‘Ivor 13737. A female assistant 
should be added where young children attend ; ib. 
13738- 

Inadequacy of payment of; O'Reilly 14870. 

Complaints of, as to dismissal at will of pati-ons, 
how to be met; ib. 1499 1. 

Incomes should be inci-eased by payments by re- 
sults; pensions cannot be granted to; deductions 
from salaries for a superannuation fund would not be 
popular; ib. 15019— 15025. 

A free house and garden would improve position 
of, (especially i-ural masters,) in agricultural dis- 
tricts, more than anything else ; an educational rate 
might be devoted to this purpose ; desirableness of 
giving teachers a piece of land, even at a rent ; in- 
stance of success attending such a course ; ib. 
14882. 15028-15032. 

Many untrained Catholic teachers are as efficient 
as those who have been trained ; mistresses and 
monitresses get their training in the convent schools ; 
male teachers, as a rule, in the National schools ; 
Bp. Keane 15555-15559. 

Catholic Bishops ax-e willing to accept the present 
state of things as to appointment of; ib. 15563- 
15569- 

Are a laborious, hard-working, and, on the whole, 
well-conducted body ; ib. 15670. 

The position of, under the National system ought 
to be greatly improved ; local managers can dismiss 
them without communication with the Board, of 
which teachers greatly complain; Wilson 16104- 
16107. 16220, 16221. 

Case of a teacher who had been made to break 
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the rules of the Board by his manager ; Wilson 
16108-16x19. 

Parents care little about denomination of teachers 
in comparison with efficiency and convenience of 
school; Petticrew 16517. 

As a body are meritorious and deserving men, 
badly paid ; the provision of residences fox’, very de- 
sirable ; ib. 16629-16633. Their liability to instant 
dismissal a grievance ; ib. 16637-16641. 

Should be paid by scholars ; no objection to pay- 
ments according to circumstances of parents ; all are 
equally attended to ; ib. 16792—16794. 

A better taste should be developed by commencing 
with the teachers ; classification of, in much need 
of amendment, it regards all intellects alike ; there 
should be minimum of science and maximum of 
litex-ature, or vice versd; a certain course up to a cer- 
tain point, afterwards either science or literature ; 
Mahony 16993-16996. 17080-17084. 

Female teachers ax-e competent to manage mixed 
schools of boys and girls ; ax-e not much more pex-- 
maneixt than male teachers, they have the same 
ambition; ib. 16998-16700. 

Object of State in examining female teachers ; 
examixxation of, defective; much mathematical know- 
ledge not required ; weakness ixx mathematics should 
be supplemented by enlarged course of litex-atxxre ; 
ib. 17004— 17009. 

Teachers are paid by State for knowledge and for 
commxxnicating it ; objection to their being paid more 
according to attainments than to numbers taught; 
those teaching gx-eatest number get most school fees; 
third class often more efficient than first class ; 
neither often not sufficiently remunerated ; ib. 
17010-17023. 

Advantages to State of having teachers of superior 
qualifications; ib. 1702 1— 17023. 

Should have residences, but not too near school- 
houses ; also pensions ; ib. 17024—17028. 

Salaries of, ax-e too small ; this often causes in- 
ferior teachers to be retained ; ib. 17029. 

Sometimes have to pay rent, repairs, &c. ; ib. 
17030. 

In fix-st class not always efficient teachers ; present 
system of examination a fair one ; all should pass in 
essentials, with opportxxnity of supplementing de- 
fects: ib. 1 7042-1 7044. 

Generally the possession of land leads teachex-s 
to neglect school ; ib. 17055. 17066,17067. 

Advantage to, of a knowledge of good agriculture, 
in rural districts; ib. 17056-17069. 

Unskilful in teaching reading ; do not give intel- 
ligible definitions; ib. 17078, 17079. 

Power of managers to dismiss, is not px-actical 
though objectionable in principle; ib. 17085- 

17091- 

Teachex-s of National schools xxot so well paid as 
they should be ; desirability of providing house and 
garden for ; a partial payment by x-esixlts should be 
made to ; Ross 17442—17446. 

Insufficiency of remuneration of ; sources of re- 
muneration ; highest pay a first-class teacher can 
receive ; additions made from time to time by 
State to payments of ; classification of ; power of 
rising, and restrictions thereon; Macdonough 17616- 
17674. 

Would prefer monthly payments ; do not complaxn 
of power of dismissal possessed by managers, or of 
want of x-ight of appeal ; think their labour is worth 
to the State at least as much as a good carpenter or 
bricklayer ; ib. 17697-17708. 17873-17876. Com- 
parison of pay of, with earnings of day labourers ; 
ib. 17832-17844. 

Every teacher discharging his duties faithfully 
should receive good service pay : which is now 
restricted in number and time; ib. 17736“ 
17739- 
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continued. 

Extra allowances to, for teaching extra branches • 
Macdonough 17740-17743. 

Managers generally endeavour to get the best 
teachers, irrespective of class; ib. 17785-17789. 

Unable out of their salaries to make any provision 
for old age ; pensions should be paid to, by the State, 
as an act of simple justice ; ib. 17790-17792. Hold 
on their schools too long, having a natural repug- 
nance to relinquish salary ; ib. 17795-17797. ° 

Have as much right to pensions as constables or 
soldiers ; are willing to adopt any plan in use in 
similar cases ; ib. 17798-17804. 17822-17830. 

Practically are servants of the managers ; this, 
in connexion with pensions from the State, is a 
difficulty that might be easily overcome ; ib. 17862- 
17872. 17894-17899. 

Would have no objection to a small payment by 
results m addition to fixed salary ; ib. 17831. 

A first class teacher not thrown away in a small 
school ; ib. 17849. 

Except in reducing salary for smallness of attend- 
ance, Board has fairly done its duty towards teachers : 
ib. 17854, 17855. 

Generally would prefer £10 in cash to a residence 
and land ; witness would prefer the residence : ib. 
17878, 17879. 

Could not get on at all without the managers ; ib. 
17887, 17888. 0 ’ 

Teachers are appointed by managers, who also 
certify as to their conduct, which is the Board’s 
authority for payment of teacher’s salary through 
the manager ; ib. 17989— ^7995- 
Power of Board to dismiss ; seldom exercised ; 
not considered a grievance ; ib. 17 900-1 7 909. 

Hardship on, living at a distance from schools ; 
^.17910-17913. 

Find no difficulty in arranging the relief of pupils 
from school-fees ; ib. 179x4-17918. 

Say it is impossible to enforce payment of school- 
tees ; ib. 17928, 17929. 

Average of school-fees to all teachers in Ireland • 
ib. I 79 I 9 -I 7927 - 

Teachers are qualified to give religious instruction • 
ib. 18026. 18046. 

Present salaries of, not sufficient, as proved by 
numbers leaving for other employments; J. S. 
Sorter 18070-18072. 

Memorial from teachers of Belfast for increase of 
pay refused ; Matthews 18275-18277. Many leave 
the service because of the inadequate remuneration • 
ib. 18268. 18276. Their present salaries, and 
desired augmentation and alterations; teachers of 
owest class ought to have as much as a common 

“s°™8 5 T' ,833 °- ,83 «- ' 8 « 3 -. 845 S. 

Use the profession as a stepping-stone to other 
employments; ib. 18285-18289. 18393, 18394. 

Should be examined before being placed in charge 
of schools ; ib. 18290-18293. Degradation of, If 
touncl incompetent ; no probationers should be al- 
lowed ; ib. 18294-18296. 

Should enforce payment of school-fees ; many do • 
good effect of it; ib. 18375-18378. ’ 

Cases where they have to pay rent for school- 
houses ; ib. 18310-18325. 

Of ordinary schools may be advanced to model 
schools, but practically the advance is never made ■ 
w. 18344-18352. ’ 

wo)I° Ul ii ni f l0aV ° the Survice if their situations 
weie worth keeping ; are generally attached to their 
profession ; tb. 18353-1S358. 

Comparative importance of duties of, and of 
policemen and excise officers ; ib. 18402-18406. 

° f > tliat power of managers should be 
oni-Med; ,6 18421-18425. 18430. Called upon 
1843“ thmgS leJ,<md tt8ir Prop's*' duty ; it. ,S 4 i6- 
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Employment of incompetent, by the Board • 
Matthews 18437. 

Means of elevating the tone and status of • ib 
18438. 

A uniform standard of examination necessary for 
promotion of teachers ; ib. 18445. 

Have sometimes to supply school requisites, to 
their loss; ib. 18466-18475. 

Secular teachers ought not to be called on to «ive 
religious instruction ; ib. 18489. 18509. 18521. 
18531. They do not in America; ib. 18524. In 
England and Prussia the clergyman makes use of 
the teachers; ib. 18525, 18526. 

National school teachers emigrating to Canada 
are not so popular as those born or brought up there ; 
Gordon 19 134-19 140. 

Of higher class requisite for towns; Bp. of Dcvm 
and Connor 19622. 

Status of, should be improved; ib. 19718. 

Are servants of managers so far as education is 
concerned, but they are paid by the State, and from 
the State they expect pensions; Gallagher iqi 72 
I9I73-. ’ 

Qualified, are reluctant to undertake new schools • 
ib. 19275. 

Duty of, to keep up a tone of morality in their 
schools ; could not do so without support of ma- 
nagers ; ib. 19276, 19277. 

Good teachers not always able to show results 
proportionate to their work; ib. 19284 10202- 
19294. 

xlre not in the habit of changing from school to 
school; ib. 19295-19304. 

Partly in the service of the manager ; remotely • 
in the employment of the Board ; O’ Callaghan 
19998-20004. 

Are to a certain extent now paid by results ; ib. 
20007. 

Contrast of position of, with stonemasons; ib. 
20008-20022. 

Present deficiency of, owing to the system of 11011- 
vested schools; J)e Fere 20162. Non-vested train- 
ing schools should be instituted for, to teach non- 
vested schools ; ib. 20163-20169. 

Being remunerated on a fixed system, the clergy 
and gentry have not thought it their office to inter- 
fere; ib. 20315. 

Schoolmasters have many difficulties to contend 
with ; as a rule are very anxious to discharge their 
duties efficiently; want a stimulus; Warlrurtou 
20843, 20844. 

In want of training ; there, should be a training 
institution for Catholic teachers, and time for training 
should be extended ; M‘Menamin 21912, 21913. 

Inadequately remunerated ; complain of manager’s 
power of dismissal; are never dismissed without 
good cause ; ib. 21919-21928. 

Desirability of providing, with residences and gar- 
dens, as increments to their salaries ; but not to serve 
as agricultural schools ; ib. 21948. 21955-21958. 

Witness’s teachers are all efficient, with high 
classification ; ceteris paribus, always endeavours lo 
get the best article ; low class teachers sometimes 
more efficient than high class; Forde 22966-22974. 

I'alse position of Catholic teachers who attend 
model schools ; those who do so, act in opposition to 
their own conscience, because a Roman Catholic’s 
conscience is subject to the direction of his religious 
superiors; ib. 23148-23151. 23289-23295. ° 

Power of fining teachers is in the hands of the 
Board ; Lonyfield 24248. 

Great difl'erence in literary attainments of, in 
Marl borough-street ; some deficient in ability of 
reading ; many no higher than in third class ; super- 
vision of moral behaviour of; llintoul 26036-26042. 
26052, 26053. Division of, into classes ; ib. 26046- 
26053. 

9 R 
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Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

Those who come for training should have some 
previous practice in a school ; great disparity in 
powers of those who come for training; Rintoul 
26100-26107. 

Few are able thoroughly to master the Third 
Book : defective powers of, in grammar ; ib. 26062- 
26067. 

The number required to supply the annual waste 
from old age, mortality, &c., would not be much 
above 300 ; most of those who come for training in- 
tend to be teachers ; of about 8,000 now employed 
in National schools in Ireland, not one-half have 
passed through the training establishment ; of all 
those who have been trained, many have emigrated, 
many have gone to other more remunerative em- 
ployments; ib. 26108-26123. 

Assistant teachers have been appointed direct from 
Marlborough-street ; their position and classification ; 
ib. 26197-26199. 26205-26211. 

Did not seem to acquire much good from then- 
residence in Marlborough-street ; complaints by 
witness of inefficiency and incompetency of trained 
teachers; Sheehy 26288-26292. 26356-26365. 

Should be examined by Inspectors, not Professors, 
with a view to classification, the meritorious re- 
ceiving a certificate entitling them to a step in pro- 
motion ; ib. 26293-26301. 

The questions for the annual examinations of, are 
drawn up by Head Inspectors ; teachers use Board’s 
Book on Natural Philosophy ; a correct answer given 
outside the book would be taken ; ib. 26501-2651 1. 

Reasons for the low character of, in ordinary 
schools in Dublin ; ib. 26512. 

Desirability of training teachers in schools similar 
to those they will be hereafter appointed to ; monitors 
may be trained in ordinary schools quite competent 
for central training establishment ; ib. 26523-26527. 

The majority of young men who come up for 
training should be better prepared ; ought not to 
require lectures on grammar, geography, &c. ; their 
chief attention should be to the practice of teaching ; 
if necessary should be kept in training more than 
six months; ib. 26276-26278. 26383. 

Advantage of being schoolmasters before training ; 
no danger of their schools falling away in then- 
absence ; substitutes are efficient; ib. 26279-26283. 

Sometimes neglect schoolwork while studying 
for their own advancement ; want of punctuality in 
morning attendance by teachers one defect in the 
schools ; ib. 26329-26334. 

Teachers self-taught in the country make greater 
progress in their subsequent studies; ib. 26335- 
26340. 

'Who study in the country should not be classified 
on examination in Dublin, but after examination in 
their schools by Inspectors, who have a sufficient 
check among themselves for arriving at a right re- 
sult ; ib. 26335-26343. 

The majority of them attentive, and many zealous 
and efficient, but the instances of inefficiency among 
trained teachers raises doubt whether training estab- 
lishment has not done more harm than good ; ib. 
26367-26370. 

Poverty of, in Dublin ; ib. 26369. 

Of those in witness’s district there is a greater 
proportion of trained teachers bad than of untrained ; 
ib. 26374-26378. , . . 

The practice of classifying candidates only is in- 
jurious ; the training institution is not to blame for 
the inferiority of the students in Dublin district ; 
ib. 26383-26386. 

Facility of, in getting situations in Dublin, a cause 
of the inferiority of the schools there ; ib. 26387. 

Classification of, should be made by Inspectors, 
who are generally well qualified to judge ; not by 
professors, who cannot know anything of teacher’s 
efficiency ; ib. 26390-26398. 



Teachers — continued. 

1. In National Schools, Ordinary and Model — 
continued. 

Salaries of, insufficient; Card. Cullen 26615. 

In Catholic schools generally they teach catechism ; 
should be specially instructed in religion ; cannot be 
trained properly except in denominational schools ; 
ib. 27451-27453. 

In Clonmel model school are denied all sacraments 
except in case of marriage ; are refused employment, 
simply because the bishop prohibits them, and from 
no other cause ; the prohibition is looked on as a 
Grievance even by Catholic clergymen ; O'Hara 
26779-26792. 

The system of boarding pupil-teachers should be 
•riven up, it is not conducive to the interests of the 
Board ; many come for the education, not intending 
to become teachers ; a greater proportion of moni- 
tresses than of pupil-teachers, both trained by the 
Board, remain in its service ; ib. 26793-26798. 

Unequal powers of teaching of ; should be paid 
partly by results ; ib. 26805-26811. 

Low qualifications of, in Ballina district ; falsify 
school accounts to obtain their salaries ; underbid 
each other for pupils, and multiply schools unneces- 
sarily ; ib. 26818-26833. 

2. In Church Education Schools. 

Some from the National Board have come to 
Church Education training school; their deficiency 
in both religious and secular subjects ; Leeper 6919. 
7028, 7029. 

Practice of teaching teachers, as carried on in 
Church Education schools; Wilkinson 7115-7x26. 
7280. 

Effect of training school on, decided and remark- 
able; ib. 7281-7284. 7288. 

Are boarded on the premises ; they have four 
hours for dinner and recreation daily ; ib. 7285- 
7287. 

Are badly paid ; in some instances are competent, 
but of late years inferior to those of National Board ; 
Illac/cer 16341-16345. Some have lately received 
allowances from Science and Art Department as pay- 
ments by results ; ib. 16350. 

3. In Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

Must be members of Established Church ; Thorp 
12706. 

Difficulty of late years in obtaining; ib. 12819. 

Return of, trained by the Church Education 
Society, by the National Board, in other places, 
and of those not trained ; ib. 129x4-12917, andfoot- 
note, and Rudkin 13507. 

Emoluments of; Rudkin 13553-13560- 

Difficulty of procuring efficient ; ib. 13608-13610. 

Average salaries of, are good, but many are under- 
paid ; ib. 14040-14042. 14052. As a body are 
satisfied with their condition ; ib. 14053. 



4. In Wesleyan Schools. 

Are all Wesleyans, reared by the body ; Tobias 
22862-22869. 

Are appointed by the pastor or manager ; 
M‘ Mitten 14577. Are insufficiently paid ; ib. 1 45 7^— 
14581. 

No Roman Catholic teacher ever appointed to a 
Wesleyan school, before existence of National 
Board; ib. 14466-14475. 

No Roman Catholic teachers in the fifty-one 
Wesleyan Methodist schools in connexion with the 
Board; ib. 14512. 



5. Generally. 

Very few come from monks’ schools; Newell 
3014, 3015 ; Butler 5965. , _ 

Effect ox training schools on, decided ana re- 
markable; Leeper 6788-6791; Wilkinson 7281- 
7284. 7288. 

Must be under the control of the Catholic bishops, 
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Teacheks — continued. 

5 . Generally — continued. 

who cannot give up their right of appointment ; 
Bp. Dorrian 8727. 

In training schools should be appointed by 
ecclesiastical authorities of any sect; ib. 8731-8733. 

Objection of nuns to classification as teachers; 
ib. 9211. 

Classification of, is necessary ; ib. 9217. 

Competent lay teachers are always to be found 
by those who wish for them ; ib. 9228. 

Special provision should be made for training; 
ib. 9234, 9235. 

In workhouse schools ; their position ; their work 
incessant ; particulars of their salaries, rations, &c. : 
Kavanagh 10930-10935. 

One teacher cannot efficiently manage more than 
forty children ; even with that number a monitor is 
required; ib. 12676. 

Wesley ans would be satisfied with a system of 
Government appointment of ; M‘ Mitten 14506. 

Theoretical right but practical difficulty of parish 
priest in dismissal of; O'Reilly 14888. 

Female, not always procurable where most 
wanted, therefore not always cheaper than male 
teachers; ib. 14903-14907. 

Advantage of giving a piece of land to, even at 
a rent ; attention to a farm of twenty acres need 
not interfere with school business ; ib. 1 5030-1 5032. 

As to veto of parish priest or bishop with regard 
to appointment or dismissal of teacher ; ib. 15064- 
15067. 

The important thing is to have them properly 
trained as secular teachers ; it is essential that the 
State should have control of the secular education 
of the country, not trusting it either to Protestant 
or Roman Catholic bishops or clergy; Warren 
I 5348 -IS 352 - \ 

Ought not to impart religious instruction as a 
portion of regular school business so long as their 
action depends on the State; Ross 17474-17478. 

A competent - teacher might exercise some in- 
fluence on the attendance ; he would attract children 
from greater distances; Macdonough 18004, 18005. 

Object to payment by results as productive of 
rivalry, a thing much to be deprecated ; ib. 1 8006. 

Trained teachers are, beyond comparison, more 
efficient than untrained ; J . S. Porter 18063, 18064. 

In N on-subscribing Presbyterian schools teachers 
sometimes remain long in the service ; difficulty oc- 
casionally in filling vacancies; ib. 18065-18067. 
Payment of, in witness’s schools; ib. 18068. 

Should be allowed to select their books for teach- 
ing, cax-e being taken that such books be free from 
sectarian bias ; Matthews 18540. 18552-18555. 
18561. 

Thirty or thirty-five children sufficient for one 
teacher; ib. 18544. 

Should teach practically in schools more generally 
than is done; ib. 18546-18551. 

Should not be encouraged by Government till 
after training and examination ; Bp. of Down and 
Connor ; 19734-19737. 

No matter how trained, denominational or other- 
wise, teachers would be eligible for examination and 
appointment in a secular system of education; ib. 

19635-19639- . 

As to objections by Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
authorities to appointments of, by laymen ; no in- 
stance known of such ; Be Vere 20340-20349. 

No probability of primary education in Ireland 
falling into the hands of female teachers ; ib. 20366, 
20367. 

Pupils trained for, must not be compelled to con- 
tinue so if not suited ; if they go into other occupa- 
tions the money is not wasted ; ib. 20404-20408. 

Advisability of teachers being of the same reli- 
gion as the majority, care being taken that no injus- 
tice be done to the minority ; ib. 20429-20431. 



Teachers — continued. 

5 . Generally — continued. 

Teachers at St. Wilfrid’s and St. Alphonsus' 
schools, Manchester; their character; are certifi- 
cated; Toole 21182-21187. 

If the) 1- fulfil the conditions required for efficiency 
the State has nothing to do with their religious pro- 
fession ; but if the State pays, it has a right to a 
guarantee of fitness in the person whom it pays ; ib. 
21264-21271. 

Teachers from English training schools are highly 
satisfactory; ib. 21303—2130 6. 

In Manchester Roman Catholic schools do not 
give direct dogmatic instx-uction ; they give inci- 
dental explaxxations ; ib. 21359, 21360. 21369, 
21370. Their salaries, and the mode of payment; 
staff required ; nuns tlxe same as others; ib. 21443- 
21453 - 

Direct payment to, instead of through managers 
would lead to bad results; mischiefs arising from 
the teachex-’s independence of the manager; ib. 
21846. 21852, 21853. 

Should, as a matter of coux-se, be tested before 
appointment ; if State pays a contribution to salary 
it is its business to fix the guarantee ; difficulties in 
the way of applying tests to nuns in the way of oral 
examination ; xxo difficulty in principle to an ar- 
rangement; Forde 22328-22341. 

Might be exanxined and admitted to certificate 
without reference to their place of training ; it is 
pax-tially done under the present system ; Macdon- 
nell 23829-23836. 

Desirability of teachers being practised in the art 
of teaching ; witness’s method of procedure in 
Marlboroxxgh-street training institution to that end ; 
Sheehy 26254-26265. Super-vision of, after lecture 
hours ; ib. 26266—26272. 

Nuns are vex-y efficient ; some of the best teachers 
under the Board ax-e monitors who have been taught 
byxiuns; ib. 26443-26446. 

Superiority of teachers trained in convent schools; 
they remain under tlxe Boax-d as long as others ; 
summary of examinations of some of these ; ib. 
26486-26490. 

In France must hold a certificate of capacity ; 
Card. Cullen 26667. 

Certificates of competency of, could be granted by 
tx-aining colleges ; should be tried and judged by re- 
sults ; those who pass best examination often the 
wox-st teachers ; ib. 27142— 27147. 

Teachers of Incorporated Society, their- appoint- 
ment, examination, and salaries; Ilackett 25924— 
25927. 

Teachers in Canada. — Information concerning, in 
schools in Canada; Gordon 18740-18752. 18983- 
18990. Pay of ; ib. 18916. 

Of Connaught. — Their grievances ; insufficiency of 
salaries ; want of x-etir-ing pexxsions ; payment of 
rent for school-houses and residences ; Gallagher 
19152-19155. Have no cause of complaint as to 
the mode of payment ; ib. 19246-19249. 

Of Leinster. — Statementof Associatioxx of Teachers 
for Leinster read ; complaint of low average pay ; 
desire of, for pensions ; impossibility of securing 
average attexxdance of thirty-five children ; the rule 
of training establishment an impediment to rising ; 
desire of monthly payments ; “ good service pay ” 
should be extended ; ax-e opposed to payment by re- 
sults as the system is applied in England ; Mac- 
donough 17616. 17620. 17622. 17661. 17696 etseg. 
177 33 - i 773 ( 5 - 17764- 17805, &c. 

Of Munster. — Their grievances : inadequate re- 
muneration ; payment by results ; payment of rent 
for school and house; want of pensions; and, ‘par- 
tially, arbitrary power of dismissal by manager.-; ; 
O'Callaghan 19757. 19766-19772. 19806-19809. 
19854-19857. 19877-19879. 

Of Ulster. — Statement of grievances of ; dispro- 
portionate salaries ; withholding of salaries for low 
9 R 2 
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Teachers — continued. 

5. Generally — continued. 

average attendance ; unjust distribution of good- 
service allowance ; want of superannuation allow- 
ance ; precarious income from local sources ; un- 
popularity of service ; suggestions for various altera- 
tions ; Matthews 18268 et seq. 

See also Christian Brothers’ Schools. Church 
Education Society. Convent Schools. Deaf 
and Dumb Institute at Cabra. Erasmus 
Smith’s Schools. Irish Church Mission 
Society. National Schools. Salaries of 
Teachers. Teaching. Training. Wesleyan 
Methodists : 1. Wesleyan Schools. . Work- 
house Schools. 

Teaching : 

Teachers in training are not sufficiently exercised 
in teaching; Joyce 6507-6519. 6528-6530. 6542. 
6636-6640. 

Method of, for teachers, in Marlborough-street ; 
O’Sullivan 7709— 7717- 

Teaching power in the normal school proper is 
neither adequate nor efficient ; letter on defects in 
training read ; Kavanagh 12407-12412. 

Method of teaching the practice of teaching in 
Marlborough-street training institution; Rintoul 
26021-26024. 

Practical instruction in teaching requires rather 
to be increased than diminished ; ib. 26035. 

Desirability of teachers being practised in the 
art of ; witness’s mode of procedure in Marlborough- 
street training institution to that end ; Sheehy 
26254-26265. 

Efficiency in, should be the chief test for classifi- 
cation; means of detecting neglect in ; ib. 26314- 
26331. 

Sec also Training. 

Temple Meeting-house School : 

Quotations from case of, as to time and place for 
religious instruction ; Petticrew 16913—16920. 

Reference to case of, as to compulsion or permis- 
sion to be absent of children at time of religious 
instruction ; Kavanagh 19444-19449. 23386, 23387. 
23390. 

Ten Commandments : 

In National schools’ placards the verses of the 
Bible have been so divided as to appear seventeen 
commandments ; the Roman Catholics unite what 
Protestants call the first and second, and divide the 
tenth into two ; Blacker 16423-16425. 

Testament. See Scriptures. 



Thorp, Eustace, Esq., Registrar of the Erasmus 
Smith’s schools, evidence of ; pages 538-547. 



Thurles, Synod of: 



Vesting of -schools in National Board or in trus- 
tees forbidden by ; Keenan 1420, 1421. 

Statutes of, inoperative at first, but have pro- 
duced serious effects since; Kavanagh 12586-12588. 

Statutes of, prescribe a rule as to the clergy giving 
religious instruction in National schools; Bp. Keane 
15629. 

Decree of Council of Thurles tolerating but not 
approving mixed education; Kavanagh 19348- 



education ; Card. CuUen 
26599. Objected to National system; proposed 
certain safeguards; ib. 27253, 27254. 



Title, Legal : 

As to the general question of legal holding of Ro- 
man Catholic schools; Forde 23132-23147. 



Tobias, Rev. James., Secretary of Wesleyan Conference 
and chaplain of Dublin garrison, evidence of, pages 
991-996. 



Toleration : 

Distinction drawn by Presbyterians between ac- 
tive and passive — a distinction -without a difference ; 
Kavanagh i95°3> I 95°4- 



Toole, Very Rev. Laurence Canon, evidence of 
pages 927-944. 946-947. 956-960. 



Townsend Brother Paul, Superior of a House of, 
Presentation Brothers for the education of poor 
boys, evidence of, pages 758-760. 



Training : 

Of managers, no facilities for, in Ireland ; Keenan 
1552-1558. 

No proper place for training Roman Catholic 
teachers ; O'Carroll 4084. 

A teacher cannot be trained in six months, or in 
two seasons, in scientific subjects, unless previously 
instructed ; Sheridan 5928, 5929. 

Some few teachers (especially females) educated 
in schools other than National schools have from 
time to time come up for training ; those who have 
not passed through a National school are rather defi- 
cient as compared with those who have ; Butler 596 1 — 
5969. 

Number of teachers in employment of Board who 
have passed through the training establishment ; ib. 
6009-6011. Diminution in the number of Catholic 
masters who come up for training; ib. 6020, 



Thiers, Mons. : 

Opinion of, that education in France must be 
made more religious ; Bp. Keane 15601. 

Thirteen Weeks’ Rule : 

A cause of error in returns of attendance, <&c., of 
children at school ; Kavanagh 10164. 

Is necessary, but is abused in making up accounts 
by those who draw up the reports of the Board ; ib. 
10796-1080 6. 

Cannot well be shortened ; may be differently 
treated in totting up, so as to show fairer numbers ; 
ib. 10966-10998. 

Not observed in workhouse schools ; ib. 10926. 

Thom, Mr. : 

Draws attention of National Board to necessary 
and important corrections in the books ; Keenan 
1706, 1707. 

Vouchers by, for expenses of woodcuts for Board’s 
books; Claridge 3878-3883. 3977. 

Prints and binds for the Board ; Newell 2740. 
Charges of, and prices paid to, for National school 
books ; ib. 2776-2783. 



All teachers in training receive practical instruc- 
tion in teaching ; ib. 6142-6144. 

Teachers should not be appointed till after train- 
ing ; teaching is like all other professions, it requires 
special training ; ib. 6145—6147. 6162. 

Doubtful whether earlier training would induce 
teachers to remain in service of the Board ; ib. 
6154-6158. 

Classification depends greatly on method of 
training; ib. 6167-6172. 

During course of, teachers make some advance 
in mathematics, but the main object is to give them 
the best mode of teaching arithmetic ; ib. 6188-6197. 

All teachers in training at Marlborough-street are 
kept at the public expense ; ib. 6226. Many who 
come for, have been for some time in their schools ; 
ib. 6230,6231. . . - 

Training is not necessary in order to acquire nign 
qualifications and good pay ; ib. 6232, 6233. 

As to attendance at public worship of teachers in 
training ; ib. 6410-6421. 

The period of training is not sufficient ; ib. 6454" 
6456. 

Pupil-teachers who come for, to Marlborough- 
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Training — continued. 

street, are good scholars and intelligent ; those who 
most require training come in very small propor- 
tions; Joyce 6461-6463. 6503,6504. 

Attendance of teachers at Marlborough-street for 
practising teaching ; ib. 6469, 6470. 

Religious instruction of Roman Catholics in 
training devolves on the head master and such of 
his assistants as are Catholics ; a paid chaplain 
should be appointed for this duty ; ib. 6500—6502. 

Teachers should begin young; after serving as 
pupil-teachers, and before coming to the training 
establishment, they should have charge of a school for 
a year or two, so as to experience the difficulties 
teachers have to contend with ; ib. 6507, 6508. 
6544. The practice pupil-teachers get in teaching is 
very different from real practice ; ib. 6509-6541. 

Teachers are really not trained in the business of 
school keeping and school management; ib. 6510- 
6514. 6528-6530. 6542. 

Teachers in the ordinary class attend for one hour 
on four days a week, for giving instruction ; that is 
the whole amount of their teaching in the schools ; 
they may derive benefit from it; ib. 6515-6519. 
6636-6640. 

Opinions of the Inspectors as a body are worthy 
of high respect ; probably their opinions on training 
may differ; ib. 6545-6547. 

The catechism is not taught to teachers in train- 
ing ; they get no religious instruction except from 
the religious books which are put into their hands ; 
ib. 6677-6686. 

The time for training students not long enough ; 
number of subjects too large for the time; time 
devoted to practice of teaching insufficient; O' Sul- 
limn 7743-774*5- 794*- 

Although defective, is of benefit to the teachers ; 
ib. 7769. 

Proposed change in programme of, by Commis- 
sioners, in 1835, ineffective; much good effected in 
the face of difficulties to be contended with; ib. 
7803, 7804. A yearly course should be substituted 
for the half-yeai'ly, with four professors, each being 
responsible for his own set of duties ; ib. 7805-7809. 

According to a paragraph in Lord Stanley’s letter, 
it was intended to train teachers before appoint- 
ment, which has not been carried out from its im- 
practicability ; the Commissioners in 1835 ex- 
pressed their intention to take special steps for 
training young persons who had not been in charge 
of schools ; ib. 7867-7873. 7959-7962. Monitors 
were instituted at an early period of the system, the 
object being to lay the foundation for an efficient 
staff of teachers ; ib. 7874-7876. 

The rule is that teachers must be in charge of a 
school to be eligible for training; ib. 7878-7879. 

The success of united education, as exhibited in the 
training department, has not been so conspicuous as 
previously ; ib. 7887-7890. 

The training institution continues to be efficiently 
conducted, and the inmates to be correct in their 
conduct; ib. 7891, 7892. 

The decision of the Commissioners that teachers 
who proved qualified could enter the first class 
without training is a direct departure from the 
fundamental rule laid down in Lord Stanley’s letter ; 
ib. 7897-7899. 

Percentage of non-teachers in training for ten 
years ending December 18G7 ; ib. 7919-7926. 

Inferiority of non-teachers is not attributable to 
Cardinal Cullen’s prohibition ; the non-attendance of 
bond fide Catholic teachers is; ib. 7927—7930. 

Cases where teachers of forty-two years of age 
come up for training are very exceptional ; ib. 
7931-7935- . 

The training department in Merrion-strSet was 
opened on 10th February 1834, and the first 
boarding establishment in 1838 ; the present cost 
to the Commissioners is about 10 d. to Is. per 
head per day, exclusive of rent, taxes, expenses 



Training — continued. 

of staff, <fcc. ; O'Sullivan 7791—7793. 7826—7839. 
7850-7854. Great advantages of young persons of 
different denominations living together, but no one 
should be coerced into boarding houses ; ib. 7840- 
7849. If teachers were allowed to board out of 
the establishment it would afford facilities for in- 
structing a larger number of teachers; ib. 7864-7866. 

Five meat dinners a week were allowed in the 
boarding houses, which have been reduced to four, 
a rice dinner being substituted on one day ; the 
alteration was made against the wish of the super- 
intendent; ib. 7795-7801. 

Percentage of Catholic teachers who come up for 
training is not large, considering the prohibition ; 
some managers appear disposed to relax the rule ; 
ib. 7968—7972. 8017. The prohibition prevents 
clerical managers from employing teachers trained in 
Marlborough-street, and directs them not to allow 
untrained teachers to go there for training; ib. 
8015. 

Objection to boarding-houses on the part of nume- 
rous managers ; ib. 7990. 

Facilities exist for clerical supervision of Catholic 
teachers, but are not used ; ib. 7991. Probable cost 
of boarding and lodging teachers as compared with 
some English towns; ib. 8021-8029. 

Objects of many non-teachers in coming to Dublin ; 
■ib. 8030-8033. 

Of pupil-teachers at model schools; Fitzgerald 
8320-8339. 8448-8454. 

Teachers, pupil-tcachers, and monitors coming to 
be trained, should have some practical experience ; 
ib. 8519-8523. Teachers frequently come for train- 
ing in opposition to clerical managers, with certaiuty 
of losing their schools; no instance is known of 
Roman Catholic teachers refusing to be trained ; 
as a rule, they are most anxious for it; ib. 8524- 
8534- 

One system of training cannot turn out teachers 
qualified to enter any school indiscriminately ; tone 
of school, style of literature, and religious training 
must be left in the hands of the clergy ; Bp. Dorrian 
8728, 8729. 

Girls trained by nuns are the most moral of the 
population ; ib. 8741. 

System of training desirable ; no one system could 
make provision for all denominations ; the central 
Board should attend only to financial arrangements, 
and see that a fair value was had for money ex- 
pended ; ib. 8940-8945. 

The more united, of pupil-teachers, the better, but 
if a large section desire separate, it should be 
granted them; Macdonnell 11156, 11157. 

Plan established by Government for united train- 
ing of teachers of Ireland has failed ; plan to over- 
come the difficulty ; ib. 1 1296-1 1301. 

Clerical certificate not enforced, but not dispensed 
with; othei-s would suffice; ib. 11302-11305. 

Mixed training perfectly safe ; ib. 1 1323— 1 1325. 

Training in model schools under the Board is ex- 
cellent; Lord Oranmore 13347. 

Religious, of teachers, by State objected to; 
Bp. of Down and Connor 19612. 

Suggestions as to, d propos of the falling off of 
teachers from country model schools in consequence 
of opposition of Roman Catholic clergy ; De Fere 
20161-20175. 20318, 20319. 

Training schools satisfactory to Catholics would 
produce teachers suitable chiefly for non-vested 
schools; ib. 20160-20170. 

Two systems of training teachers in existence ; 
both deserve support ; denominational training 
schools would be more satisfactory to both parties ; 
Bp. o/Ossory 20652, 20653. 

Teachers require training ; there should be a 
training school for Catholic teachers, and time for 
training extended ; M'Menamin 2 1912, 2 1913. 

Too little time devoted to instruction in practice 
of teaching ; few teachers can read intelligibly in 
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Training — continued 

Third Book, are deficient in collateral information, 
points of grammar, &c. ; Rintoul 26062. 

Instruction , imparted by familiar lectures, expla- 
nation, &c. ; ib. 26063. 

Time that should be devoted to instruction in 
practice of teaching ; ib. 26064, 26065- 

In model schools is very effective ; Newell 
24524. Irregularity of training of National school 
teachers at Dublin or at model schools ; ib. 24646 
el seq. 

Witness’s mode of procedure with teachers in 
training as to their practice; Sheehy 26254-26265. 
Present time of, should be extended in some cases 
if necessary ; desirability of a museum accessible to 
the teachers while training, with lectures, &c. ; ib. 
26278. 26285. No danger of schools falling away 
while teacher in training ; ib. 26279—26283. 

The training of Inspectors should be looked after 
before the training of the teachers, so that there 
should be one standard ; Inspectors should undei-go 
a course of practical schoolmastership in model 
schools; many have done so; ib. 26344-26351. 

At time of witness’s connexion with Marl borough - 
street about three-fourths of teachers in training 
were Roman Catholics ; as to x-eeommendation of 
teachers for second training ; ib. 26472—26477. 

Teachers summoned directly to, by Inspectors, lest 
managers might not transmit the summons ; Inspec- 
tors asked to recommend pupil-teachers to fill vacan- 
cies in training class; ib. 26478—26484. 

Suggestion of the elements by which classifica- 
tion should be detennined ; time now allowed for 
training not sufficient ; maximum and minimum of 
marks to be allotted to supposed curriculum ; 
O'Hara 26812-26817. 

Training Institutions : 

Religious instx-uction is not given to both deno- 
minations in, at same time and by one person ; 
Sheridan 5877-5879. 

Objection to, on account of the abuses allowed to 
exist in them ; instances cited ; Bp. Roman 8692- 
8704. 8838-8852. 9009-9029. 

To be assisted by Government, but the teachers 
to be appointed or approved by ecclesiastical 
authorities; ib. 8730-8733. 

Number of need not be increased ; ib. 8945. 

Each denomination must have its own training 
establishment ; the approval of teachers must rest 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, not the selection ; 
ib. 9160-9163. 

With a system of separate training schools, Ca- 
tholic prelates would receive any reasonable assist- 
ance, and do their utmost to complete the arrange- 
ment ; what is done for England should be done for 
Ireland ; a more moderate contribution would be 
accepted rather than the continuation of the present 
system; ib. 9173-9179. 9233. . 

Should be established according to geographical 
distribution of religious bodies ; Kavana/jh 10115— 
101 1 9- 

The religious training is the difficulty of the 
system ; often talked of but never reported on ; 
such report would have been cut out ; ib. 10239- 
I02 47- 

The teaching power in, is neither adequate nor 
efficient; ib. 12 40 7- 12 409. The training establish- 
ment is a mere common school; ib. 12413. Unsa- 
tisfactory position of male teachers in; ib. 12416- 
I2 420. 

Denominational training establishments advo- 
cated ; separate lodging-houses if required must be 
yielded; Macdonnell 1 1 243— 1 1249. 

Attendance at, notwithstanding the interdict ; ib. 
11261 et seq. Roman Catholic clergymen object to 
their teachers being together with those of other 
denominations ; those who do come being anxious 
to obtain a training ; ib. 1 1273-11278. 



Training Institutions — continued. 

Separate, compatible with united education ■ 
Macdonnell 11306. 1 13 1 2-1 1319. 

A modification of Board’s rules regarding, mi^ht 
be made ; ib. 11339. 

The English system of, would hardly be applicable 
to Ireland; ib. 23773. 

Wesleyans have one for male teacher's ; M‘Millm 
14427. 

If made denominational, should be in the .pro- 
vinces ; O'Reilly 14887. 

Recognition by Catholics of the right of then- 
bishops to control, both as to teachers and books ; 
ib. 14889-14891. The English training system 
should be followed ; ib. 14892. 15045. 

Reasons against the maintenance of, in Dublin • 
ib. 14893-14895. 

Specific objections .of Roman Catholic bishops to 
any that are not religious, that is, denominational ; 
ib. 14956. 

Should be strictly denominational, and the x-eligious 
instruction placed under the control of the bishops, 
the parents being allowed all the control to which 
they are entitled as to financial matters and the like ; 
Bp. Keane 15 596-1 5598- 

Teaching in, must be in common, otherwise how 
could the teachers teach in common ; desirability of 
separate boarding-houses, which need not necessarily 
be governmental ; Ross 17466-17471. 

Model schools valuable as training schools for 
teachers; J. S. Porter 18152. Quotations from 
official documents showing that they were so in- 
tended; ib. 18 1 55-18160. 

In Upper and Lower Canada; Gordon 19049- 

19053- 

Denominational, objected to, so far as the State is 
concerned ; Bp. of Down and Connor 19732. 

Institution of non-vested training schools sug- 
gested and advocated for teachers for non-vested 
schools; Be Vere 20163-20175. 20389. 20310- 
20314. 20318,20319. 20393. Would improve the 
classification of teachers ; ib. 202 11. 

Non-vested training schools as proposed are 
not denominational ; the difference important ; the 
religious instxuction in them to be in the hands of 
the patron ; non-vested schools may be separate or 
not separate, mixed or not mixed ; in them a teacher 
can be trained in everything except the separate reli- 
gious instruction given in the school ; ib. 20253- 
20259. 

As suggested, would not necessarily become deno- 
minational ; the Board would have the same control 
as over ordinary non-vested schools ; Be Vere 20395- 
20403. Would not necessarily fall into the hands 
of “ brothers” or nuns ; ib. 20409-20412. Further 
arguments in favour of ; ib. 20432—20439. 

Non-vested training schools would obviate any 
difficulty in getting teachers ; ib. 20367. 

Teachers from English training schools are highly 
satisfactory ; Toole 21303—21306. 

Desirability of continuing, but also of improving ; 
Sheehy 26380-26382. 

Not to be condemned because incompetent candi- 
dates get classed as teachers ; ib. 26383-26386. 

English system desirable for Ireland ; schools 
similar to Hammersmith and Liverpool should be 
established ; no difficulty as to female teachers, as 
convents already train them; Card. Cullen 26605, 
26606. Must be denominational ; ib. 26609. 

Mi-. Fortescue’s proposal as to separate boarding- 
houses unsatisfactory ; model schools founded by 
pi'ivate persons are of importance and utility ; ib. 
26610. 

Training System : 

Letter read setting forth the defects of, with 
suggestions, &c. ; Kavanagh 12412. 

The failure in, led to the organizing system ; ib. 

12415- 
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Tbavestie 

Of a rite of the Roman Catholic Church in 
model school of Belfast one of the grounds of ob- 
jection to the training schools; Bp. Dorrian 8692- 
8694. 9009-9018. 

Trigonometry : 

Taught in Marlborough-street training establish- 
ment ; Butler 6205. About 30 or 40 per cent, of 
the masters who come up are in a position to com- 
mence trigonometry ; ib. 6352-6356. Trigonometry 
and the physical sciences are not necessary, nor 
should they be a sine qud non even for a first-class 
teacher; ib. 6357. 

Tam : 

Effect of opening convent schools at, on attend- 
ance of children at model school ; Fitzgerald 8311— 
8314. 8384-8388; Kaoanagh 12030. 

As to National school and convent school at ; 
model school, attendance at, and rates of pay ; free 
pupils ; model school at, one of the earliest ; Fitz- 
gerald 8310,8311. 8315-8319. 8381-8383. 8389- 
8395- 

The model school an excellent and well managed 
school in 1856 ; now two of its three departments 
are closed ; Kavanagh 12640-12646. 

Trim District : 

Principally grazing ; thin in population, and the 
poorer classes inferior and more ignorant than in 
other districts ; Hunter 3149. 3163,3164. Stateof 
schools unsatisfactory ; Trim district includes nearly 
the whole of Meath, which is a pastoral county, and 
the poorer classes are very poor ; more absolute 
destitution in some parts of Meath than in any other 
district of Ireland ; ib. 3461—3465. 3529. 

Trust Deeds 

Refer only to building grants and legal property ; 
they do not affect the continuance of the school, pay- 
ment of salaries, &c. ; Kavanagh 11029. 

Trustees for Schools : 

The system of, should be abolished ; alternative 
proposals; Kavanagh 11023— 11031. 

Tcllyvin Royal School : 

Under Clare-street Commissioners ; as to manager 
and teachers in ; Kyle 15446-15448. 

Ulster : 

Success of National system throughout ; Berkeley 
1 1703— 1 17 14. Large number of Roman Catholics 
in, who wish their children to read the Authorized 
Version; ib. 11719-11730. 

As to mixed education in ; Warren 15189-15204. 

National Education Association of, represents all 
Protestant denominations; decidedly opposed to 
denominational system; J. S. Porter 18 169-1 8172. 

National School Teachers of, statement of griev- 
ances of; Matthews 18268. 

Time occupied by witness in visiting schools in 
Ulster; Kavanagh 22422—22469. 

Ulster, Synod of : 

Resolutions of, contained in the Report of 1833, 
as to reading of Scriptures in school, without com- 
pulsory attendance, recognise a distinction as to 
two classes of schools, and do not contain anything 
inconsistent with the system of education committed 
to the Commissioners ; no important difference be- 
tween the roles now referred to and those after 
1840; Hunter 3619-3625. 

Propositions for modifying system of National 
education submitted by, withdrawn, and others sub- 
stituted ; Petticrew 16825—16827. Propositions of, 
in 1833, for altering roles of National Board not 
agreed to ; ib. 16906. 

Resolutions of, in 1833, not objected to by Lord 
Grey ; Kavanagh 19564. 



Ulster, Synod of — continued. 

Its relation with National Board prior to 1840 ; 
Kavanagh 19488-19496. Discussion as to action 
of, on its four , propositions relating to withdrawal at 
time of religious instruction ; ib. 23376-23382 el seq. 

Ultramontanism : 

Definition of; Card. Cullenzqoqq, 27078. 27184- 
27191. 

Unitarians 

Are not suspicious as a body ; they would not 
object to instruction in the Bible and catechetical in- 
struction by a Presbytei'ian ; Longfield 24324. 

United Education : 

Meaning of; Warren 15176, 15177. In many 
parts materials exist for it, though it is not to be 
found ; as to mixed education in Ulster ; ib. 15189- 
15204. 

A system of united education excludes no one, 
and gives ample opportunities for teaching peculiar 
tenets; Wilson 15994. 

Should be a system mainly supported by the 
State, so conducted that all may use it without sec- 
tarian teaching being forced upon any; National 
system fairly fulfils these conditions ; Petticrew 
16881-16886. 

Great importance to be attached to, with reasons ; 
the only principle to be regarded fair in a country 
like Ireland ; the benefits it affords must not be 
withheld from all, to suit the peculiar feelings of a 
fewj Boss i7S56-r7575- . 

Not the slightest objection to system of, in any 
class or denomination of the poor; J. S. Porter 
18102. 

Advantages of, over denominational system ; ib. 
18163— 18165. Well spoken of in society ; growing 
conviction of its importance and reality ; ib. 18166- 
18168. 

Desirability of, and the largest possible amount 
of; Bp. of Bourn and Connor ; 19640, 19641. 

United States : 

Difference of system of education in, from that 
of Canada; Gordon 18834-18837. Sunday-schools 
considered of importance in supplying religious 
instruction ; ib. 18903. 

Mixed system of education in ; evils of ; Card. 
Cullen 26630— 26633. 

Ursuline Nuns. See Convent Schools. Religious 

• Orders. 

Vacancies : 

As to filling up, of Inspectors and Clerks ; Mac- 
donnell ; 23675-23680. 

Warburton, Very Rev., William, d.d., Dean of 
Elpliin, evidence of; pages 912-819. 

Warren, Right Hon. Robert R., Attorney-General 
for Ireland, and Vice President of Church Education 
Society, evidence of ; pages G53-GG3. 

Wesleyan Conference : 

Reports made to, by General Inspector of Wes- 
leyan schools ; M‘MMen 14520. 

Wesleyan Methodists : 

1. Wesleyan Schools. 

2. Opinions of, as to Education, <Ssc. 

1. Wesleyan Schools. 

About half the schools of, are under the Board , 
M’MiUen 14421-14426. 

Have one small training establishment for male 
teachers only ; boys’ and infants’ schools in con- 
nexion with it ; ib. 14427-14440. 

No Roman Catholic teachers in ; ib. 14466- 
14475. J 45 12 - 
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Wesleyan Methodists — continued. 

1. Wesleyan Schools — continued. 

General Inspector of ; M‘Millen 145 19. 

General Inspector visits all in turn ; ib. 145 19. 
Reports on, made to Conference and committee ; ib. 
14520. 

Yeiy few held under chapels; ib. 147 23-1 47 2 7. 

Number of scholars on the roll in schools under 
the Board ; average attendance of ; ib. 14534. 
Managers of, mostly clerical ; ib. 14537. 

Roman Catholic children in, not interfered with ; 
ib. 14541. 

Are mixed ; not two-thirds of the children are 
Methodists. Protestants do not object to religious 
teaching in; ib. 14553— r 455 6 - 

Conditions under which they were placed in con- 
nexion with the Board ; ib. 14557, 14558. Many 
previously were opposed to the principles of the 
Board on religious grounds ; ib. 14559-14561. 

Great many of the poorer class attend ; ib. 14569. 
There are six middle-class schools ; ib. 14570. Are 
only partly supported by children’s payments ; ib. 
14571. School fees are asked but not enforced ; ib. 
I4576- 

Wesleyan children are not under the care of 
Roman Catholic masters, except in model schools ; 
ib. 14650. , 

A few Roman Catholic children attend, especially 
in the west of Ireland ; ib. 14655—14662. 

Are non-vested chiefly, and are all under their 
own government ; must be regarded as denomina- 
tional ; Tobias 22848-22856. 

Teachers are of their own body, and reared by 
them ; ib. 22862-22869. 

Mission schools are not under the Board ; cate- 
v " chism is taught in them ; would be given up if good 
secular schools were established by the State ; ib. 
22803-22807. 

The schools under National Board contain a 
certain mixture of creeds; growing desire among 
Wesloyans for united secular education ; they joined 
the Board in the belief that the system was likely 
to bo maintained ; schools of, are conducted so as 
not to interfere with the religious faith of anyone ; 
ib. 22768-22781. 

See also Inspectors. Schools : 1. Generally. 

Teachers. 



2. Opinions of , as to Education, dec. 

Joined National Board in 1860 ; M‘Millen 
14444. 14663. 

Are favourable to the National system, but not 
to its administration ; ib. 14452. 

Would prefer that all schools receiving State aid 
should be purely secular schools ; ib. 14460. 

A purely secular system preferable to denomina- 
tionalism ; ib. 14587. National system the best, if 
administered non-denominationally ; ib. 14590. In 
a secular system parents and ministers would take 
care of religious instruction ; ib. 14591. 

Exclusion of the Bible as a class-book was the 
principal objection of, to National Board ; ib. 14492, 
14493- 

Would be satisfied with a system of Government 
appointment of teachers without religious teaching ; 
ib. 14506. 

Children of, do not receive instruction from Roman 
Catholic teachers, except in the model schools ; 
ib. 1 45 15-1 45 17- 

Number of, in 1861 ; ib. 14527. They took an 
important part in educational matters before the 
Board* was established ; as a rule they contribute 
liberally in support of education ; a general 
education collection is made annually; ib. 14531. 
14578. 

Programme submitted in 1860 to National Board 
by Wesleyan Education Committee, for placing then- 
schools under Board ; ib. 14557. 

Joimd tho Board on the understanding that 
united secular and separate religious teaching should 



Wesleyan Methodists — continued. 

2 . Opinions of, as to Education, dec. — continued, 
be maintained ; to fall back on denominationalism 
would be a breach of faith ; M‘Millen 14566. 

Are in favour of mixed education ; ib. 14594. 

Object to their children attending vested schools 
where the patron is Roman Catholic ; ib. 14609. 
Seldom make any distinction as to denomination of 
Protestant teachers ; ib. 14611. 

Have erected a college at Belfast ; ib. 14614, 
14615. 

Do not object to pupil-teachers in the model schools 
being under Roman Catholics ; ib. 14616. 

Do not object to Roman Catholic Inspectors 
being patrons of model schools ; ib. 14690. Are 
opposed to State aid for denominational schools; 
ib. 14693. 

Have adopted the denominational system in 
England; ib. 14704. 

Have schools in connexion with the National 
Board ; joined the Board, not as approving it in all 
its parts, but as considering the system the best ex- 
tant and hoping it would be better ; Tobias 22738- 
22747. 

Correspondence between former chairman of Edu- 
cation Committee of, and National Board, showing 
the arrangements made between them ; will be ad- 
hered to so long as the Board is true to them ; ib. 
22782-22787. 

Hope that English Wesleyans will give up de- 
nominationalism ; reason for the difference of 
opinion between them and Irish Wesleyans; ib. 
22788-22792. 

Are not represented on National Board ; number 
of, in Ireland ; are mostly poor ; predominate in 
Belfast and Portadown ; ib. 22829-22837. 

Cannot pretend to say how other churches should 
be treated ; would treat others as they wish to be 
treated; ib. 22838-22844. 

Have not been refused by thfi Board, because they 
have not asked; ib. 22845-22847. 

Letter in explanation of some points of evidence 
given regarding conduct and rules of National Board 
in connexion with ; ib. page 996. 






West Dublin Model School : 

Number of pupils on rolls and average attendance ; 
cause of diminution ; Fitzgerald 8302-8304. 

Teachers trained in, since 1862, also in Cork 
Model School, cannot get employment as National 
school teachers, the schools being opposed by the 
Catholic bishops; Sheehy 26470, 26471. 



Whately, Archbishop : 

Influence of his published opinions, as to the 
effect of the National system in un-Romanizing Ire- 
land, on the conduct of the Roman Catholic bishops ; 
several passages quoted; Kavanagh 12084-12088. 
12167-12176. 

Condemnation of opinions of, by Bishop Murray 
in Australia, and Sir John Gray in Parliament ; ib. 
12090. 

Letter to, from witness, on “ Scripture Extracts ; ” 
ib. 12462. 

Words attributed to Dr. Whately implied that 
he had a design to subvert the faith of the people ; 
Bp. Keane 1 5739- 15750- , „ , 

As to the cause of his retirement from the National 
Board; J. S. Porter 18183- 18 186. 

The life and founder of the Board. His opinion 
that the National system was a great engine for 
undermining the Catholic Church in Ireland ; Card. 
Cullen 2 7045- 

Thought the “ Scripture Extracts ” would be a 
means of undermining Romanism ; Dr. Murray tole- 
rated these Extracts ; ib. 2725 5-2 7264. 1 f he wished 
to introduce the religious element he should have 
declared for denominational schools. 1 f he knew the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, he was acting 
treacherously; ib. 27265-2727°- 
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“ Whately’s Correspondence 

Chief cause of the change of opinion of Roman 
Catholics, as to the National system ; O'Reilly 1 500 1 . 

Whittle, J. Lowry, Escp, banister, evidence of : panes 
1 077 - 1 0 S 5 . 

Wilkinson, William Thomas, Esq., Training Master, 
and occasional Inspector under Church Education 
Society, evidence of ; pages 294 - 310 . 

Williamson, Richard, Esq., Surveyor and Architect 
to Irish Society, and County Surveyor of London- 
derry, evidence of; pages 919 - 927 . 945 , 946 . 

Wilson, James, Esq., practising barrister, graduate of 
the Queen’s University, formerly an Inspector under 
National Board, evidence of; pages 694 - 712 . 

Woodcuts : 

Expenses of, vouched for by Mr. Thom ; Clariclge 
3879-3883. 3977. 

Workhouse Schools : 

One in South Dublin District is conducted on 
the denominational principle ; teachers and average 
attendance at ; O'Carroll 4423-4425. 

Average attendance and number on rolls at ; 
numbers on the rolls represent the children passing 
through in a year ; ib. 4426. 

Many are insufficiently supplied with teaching 
power. Those in large towns generally have trained 
teachers; Sheridan 5546-5549. 

Are inspected by Poor Law Inspectors, insuffi- 
ciently ; Board’s Inspectors find guardians backward 
in adopting suggestions; ib. 5550-5556. 

Great fluctuation of attendance ; printed tables do 
not give fair idea of attendance ; names are kept 
thirteen weeks on rolls after children have left ; ib. 
5592-5601. 

The education in, is fair ; in Belfast the teacher is 
appointed with the sanction of the chaplain; the 
education is much the same as in common schools in 
the country ; the educational staff is probably sufli- 
cient; Bp. Roman 8754-8756. 8952. 

Education in workhouse schools tolerably good, 
there is no mixture in them ; there are Catholic 
teachers for Catholics, and Protestant teachers for 
Protestants ; the fact of Poor Law Boards being 
composed of almost every religious party is a 
security against interference with the discipline by 
the chaplains ; ib. 8948-8956. 

Salaries of masters and mistresses in ; Robinson 
10388-10390. Power of guardians and Board over 
masters ; guardians are generally ready to appoint 
new teachers and sufficient school assistants; ib. 
10395-10398. 10413-10427. 

Few teachers now leave or are dismissed ; great 
care is exercised before appointment; National Board 
classification is taken as evidence of literary know- 
ledge ; ib. 10620-10627. 

Schoolmasters often remain a long time; some 
are made masters of workhouses ; salaries. Married 
teachers not usually allowed to have their families in 
the workhouse ; no extra allowance in consequence. 
Many very efficient unmarried teachers ; some 
instances of immorality among this class ; ib. 106=17- 
10668. 

District of witness, an Inspector of Poor Law 
Unions, comprises seventeen unions, and all contain 
workhouse schools. Boys and girls’ schools separate, 
except in smaller unions. Largest and smallest in 
daily attendance ; schools are inspected every six 
months, and reports mado to Poor Law Commis- 



W oriuiouse Schools — continued. 
sioners ; Robinson 10372-10387. 10526-10531. 
Causes of disparity between rolls and average attend- 
ance; ib. 10428,10429. 10476-10479. 10560-10580. 

Secular, industrial, and religious instruction of 
pauper children is sufficient ; ib. 10532-10537. As 
to religious instruction, children are brought up 
as registered ; ib. 10399-10405. Difficulties often 
arise where religion of deceased parent cannot be 
ascertained; ib. 10441-10443. 

One Inspector could not examine all the work- 
house schools in Ireland in six months. Children 
come in grossly ignorant ; most are under ten years 
of age, and have never been to school ; ib. 10417- 
10427. 

Children are taught trades or work in nearly all 
the schools ; ib. 10430, 10431. 

No prejudice against girls or boys from work- 
houses, they obtain places freely ; only fourteen per 
cent, of those hired out from Dublin unions return ; 
tabular return and statistics on this subject ; ib. 
io 454 -i° 463 . 10545-10549. Children go out at 
from twelve to fourteen ; guardians satisfy them- 
selves as to character of employers; ib. 10489-10498. 

Return of young persons educated in union schools 
and of employment obtained by them,- on leaving, 
&c. ; ib. 10460. . 

Farms varying from twenty-five to two acres are 
attached to all the unions, and in some a special 
agricultural officer is kept ; ib. 10472-10475. Chil- 
dren are taught from Agricultural Class Book in 
school ; where 110 agriculturist, schoolmaster teaches 
on land as well as in school ; ib. 10550-10559. 

Any competent person n ay be agriculturist ; 
sometimes office is combined with that of school- 
master, as at Tullamore, where master receives £ 5 i > 
a year for the two duties ; ib. 10679—10684. 

Form of supplemental report oii workhouse 
schools ; ib. 10531. 

Advantages and disadvantages of separating in- 
spection of schools from ordinary Poor Law inspec- 
tion, as in England. Each school should be inspected 
at least twice a year ; ib. 10697-10699. 

More reliance on returns of, and better attendance 
at ; thirteen weeks rule not regarded in ; in some 
the education given is excellent; have improved of 
late ; Kavanagh 10925-10929. 

Teachers in, are better off pecuniarily than 
National school teachers, but worse socially ; their 
work incessant ; particulars of their salaries, rations, 
«fcc. ; ib. 10930-10935. 

Works and Repairs : 

Return of total expenditure from Parliamentary 
grant on works and repairs of ordinary and model 
schools by the National Board, from 1831 to 1868 ; 
Kavanagh 10835. 

See also Board of Works. 

Writing Gopies : 

As to use of Scripture texts for ; Bp. of Down 
and Connor 19707, 19708. 

Young Men’s Association, Belfast : 

Detail of proceedings taken in connexion with tl e 
Young Men’s Association — the Catholic Institute — 
of Belfast ; Bp. Dorrian 8929-8933. 

Zoology : 

No means of teaching in training establishment at 
Marl borough -street ; Butler 6317, 6318. 
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